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PREFACE 
PREPARATION AND WRITING 


Interest in the archeology of the Florida Gulf Coast began some 
10 years ago while I was serving as an archeological field and labo- 
ratory assistant to Dr. A. R. Kelly at the Ocmulgee site near Macon, 
Ga. In the spring of 1938 I had occasion to make a short survey 
trip to Panama City, Fla. The midden sites in the vicinity of St. 
Andrews Bay attracted my attention, and I was struck by the 
similarity of much of the stamped pottery to that from Central 
Georgia. I was also interested to see the frequent associations of 
this stamped material with the distinctive incised and punctated 
ware of the Florida Gulf. As it happened, the previous year I had 
visited the ceramic laboratory at Baton Rouge, La., and examined 
collections there from southern Louisiana and Mississippi. Much 
of this Lower Mississippi Valley pottery bore a close resemblance 
to these incised and punctated types from the Florida Gulf that were 
found in the same sites with the Georgia-like complicated stamped 
wares. Here, on the Florida Gulf, were the means of relating the 
Louisiana and central Georgia culture sequences, in 1938 the only 
ones known for the lower Southeast. 

After 2 years at Macon I spent another in Louisiana, with J. A. 
Ford, on the Louisiana State archeological survey. During this year 
I was able to familiarize myself with Lower Mississippi Valley 
archeology as it was first being worked out. A year later, after 
my first year of graduate work at Columbia University, Dr. W. D. 
Strong arranged to send me for a summer season of work in 
Florida in 1940. I was accompanied by R. B. Woodbury, another 
graduate student, and we were aided in our survey by the National 
Park Service. The course of operations and the results of this 
1940 survey are given in detail in the body of this report. 

In the ensuing academic year at Columbia my interest in the 
Florida Gulf archeological problems was broadened considerably 
by further study of the literature and museum collections in the 
East. In visits to Washington during the fall of 1940 I discussed 
Florida archeology with Dr. M. W. Stirling, Chief of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, who had directed a series of Federal 
Relief-sponsored excavations there in the mid-thirties. Specimens 
and notes from this and earlier work of Stirling’s had never been 
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studied or published. It was at his suggestion and order that all 
these data were turned over to me with the idea in mind that I 
should incorporate this material with my own in an over-all Gulf 
Coast report. In response to this generous offer I formulated a 
plan to do such a general paper and applied for a research grant 
for the academic year 1941-42. A Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellow- 
ship was awarded me for this project in April of 1941, but, owing 
to other commitments that had developed in the interim, I was 
unable to proceed as planned. On this account, the directors of the 
Rosenwald Fund very kindly set aside my award for the succeed- 
ing year. Subsequently, in the summer of 1942, I began preparation 
of the present monograph. The study of collections in Washington 
and perhaps a third of the writing were complete when I was forced 
to lay the project aside again. This time the interval was a 4-year 
one, and it was not until 1947 that I could resume the task. From 
then until the present, with only one major interruption, I have 
been able to devote most of my research time to finishing the job. 
These delays have held many disadvantages for the prosecution 
of a work of this type. It is always burdensome to pick up the con- 
tinuity of thought and effort on a particular project after it has 
been dropped and forgotten for weeks or months, to say nothing of 
a few years. The many ramifications and details of a lengthy syn- 
thesis are easily lost or slighted when data are allowed to become 
“cold.” With each renewed attack it is always necessary to go over 
ground once covered to achieve again the proper frame of mind. 
But, in some ways, the delays have helped. Recent advances made 
by others in the Southeast and in Florida have aided in the under- 
standing of many of the Gulf Coast problems, and more useful 
data have been brought to my attention in the intervening years that 
I would have missed if the manuscript had been completed in 1942 


or 1943. 
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PLAN OF PRESENTATION 


The preliminary sections of this report are devoted to method- 
ological considerations, to the natural environment of the area with 
which we are concerned, and to a review and critique of past 
archeological research in Gulf Florida. The presentation of the 
essential data follows this and is contained in three sections, dealing, 
respectively, with stratigraphic excavations in northwest Florida, 
with mound excavations in central west Florida, and with a review 
and analysis of virtually all recorded archeological sites in the total 
Florida Gulf area. The basic chronology and the characterization 
of the successive culture periods which follow are derived from this 
presentation. A summary of the ethnohistory of the area is placed 
after this exposition. Conclusions consist of a tracing out of cul- 
tural continuities in the Gulf Coast area, a discussion of extra- 
areal contacts and affiliations of the area, and a final summary 
reconstruction. 

Gorpon R. WILLEy. 


Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, 


September 14, 1948. 


Since this manuscript was originally submitted I have had the 
benefit of several new findings and field researches in the Central 
Gulf Coast region. For these I am largely indebted to Dr. John M. 
Goggin, John W. Griffin, and R. P. Bullen. A number of their 
suggestions and data have been incorporated in the text or as foot- 
notes. Also, my colleague Dr. Marshall T. Newman has written 
the section “Peoples” in the chapter on “Conclusions.” I am most 
grateful for his collaboration. 

G: RW. 
June 10, 1949. 
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ARCHEOLOGY OF THE FLORIDA GULF COAST 
By GORDON R. WILLEY 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


(Wit 60 PLATES) 


INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE OF STUDY 


The purpose of this report is to provide a complete and integrated 
synthesis of the archeology of the Florida Gulf Coast to the present 
date. It is both a field report of unpublished excavations and a 
compilation and reinterpretation of previous archeological work in 
the area. I have attempted to show how recent archeological investi- 
gations along this coast give the clues which enable us to incorporate 
the results of almost a century of earlier digging into such an over- 
all reconstruction. This by no means implies that I pretend to have 
written the “final word.” As in most other parts of the southeastern 
United States and the Americas, the archeology of Gulf Florida 
is in its initial stages of synthesis. If this work serves as a general 
stock-taking and as a base of departure for future researches it 
will have fulfilled its purpose. 

The orientation of the report is historical reconstructive. Spe- 
cifically, it is a reconstruction of the skeletonized time-space system- 
atics of prehistory. Within the Gulf Florida area I have attempted 
to show the succession of cultures and culture growth throughout 
several centuries of past time. In conclusion, I have also tried to 
indicate something of the contacts and interplay between these 
prehistoric Gulf Florida cultures and those of neighboring areas. 
The spatial and temporal arrangement of cultural forms or types 
which is the framework for such a reconstruction submits to demon- 
stration and is, I think, reasonably well proved. Beyond this realm 
of the demonstrable, several lines of speculation are pursued. One 
is also historical and concerns origins and diffusions; the others 
relate to population density, time duration, and cultural trends. 
The nature of each, as it is followed, marks it as speculative and 
exploratory as opposed to evidential and established. In offering 
these speculations I have tried to explain the factors which have 
guided my choice of interpretations. 
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DEFINITION OF THE FLORIDA GULF COAST AREA 


The Florida Gulf Coast archeological area is comprised of a 
coastal strip which extends from Perdido Bay on the northwest to 
Charlotte Harbor on the southeast (map 1). The inland extent of 
the area varies from 20 to about 100 miles. All the counties of 
northwest Florida are included as is a bordering strip of south Ala- 
bama and southwest Georgia. Southward along the peninsula the 
area is made up almost entirely of the coastal counties. 

Ecologically the area is valid as it is all a part of the Gulf Coastal 
Plain. There are some physiographic, soil, vegetational, and cli- 
matic variations; but, relatively speaking, these present no striking 
differences. The area also has an adequate cultural validity. Thomas, 
in his mound surveys, included all of Florida in a greater lower 
southeastern or Gulf area (see Kroeber, 1939, pp. 102 ff., for a 
simplification of the Thomas groupings). Holmes (1914, pp. 420- 
424) placed all of Florida and adjacent south Georgia in a Georgia- 
Florida area, pointing to over-all similarities in pottery types, stone 
artifacts, and burial mounds. Wissler (1938, p. 268) includes 
Florida along with Georgia and the Carolinas in a South Atlantic 
archeological area. All these areal classifications are similar in that 
Florida is treated as a whole, or grouped with portions of other 
States, to create a large area of which the Florida Gulf Coast is but 
a part. The narrowing of archeological culture areas and the in- 
creased number of subdivisions in those previously projected has fol- 
lowed as a natural result of additional research and increased knowl- 
edge, particularly with reference to culture sequences. M. W. Stirling 
(1936) was the first to subdivide the greater Florida area and to 
delineate a Gulf Coast area. Stirling’s Gulf Coast area was defined as: 
“. .. the area of Florida draining into the Gulf of Mexico, as far 
south as the Caloosahatchee River.’’ With minor revisions and quali- 
fications this is the Gulf Coast area as it is accepted today. Goggin’s 
recent (1947b) definition of Florida culture areas has modified the 
southern boundary, bringing it north to Charlotte Harbor. Goggin 
has also drawn more definite eastern boundaries separating the Gulf 
Coast area from those of the central and eastern parts of the pen- 
insula. The area as it is defined in this report and presented on 
map I follows the Goggin revisions. 

A degree of arbitrariness in the definition of the area is not de- 
nied. The realities of natural environment and prehistoric cultural 
distributions have been modified or approximated to suit our pur- 
pose and convenience. The southern boundary is quite definite and 
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Mar 1.—Florida counties and the Gulf Coast archeological area. 
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has a substantial basis both in natural environment and culture types. 
South of Charlotte Harbor the climate is subtropical, and the archeo- 
logical culture of the Glades area, as it is called, differs markedly 
from the Gulf Coast. To the east the lines are less sharp both as 
to environment and prehistoric cultures. There is more shading of 
one type into another. Nevertheless, differences have been observed 
(Goggin, 1947b; n.d. 2). The northern boundary is, perhaps, our 
weakest as the archeological picture in south Georgia and south 
Alabama is only hazily recognized. I am inclined to think that here 
the Florida Gulf Coast culture area might eventually be extended 
inland for a greater distance than we have indicated in this paper. 
Westward the boundary is also largely arbitrary. Close similarities 
are known to exist between the Florida Gulf Coast and southern 
Louisiana and Mississippi. There are also differences. Pre- 
sumably a division could be made somewhere along the Alabama or 
Mississippi coast, but, at the present time, we do not know where it 
could most accurately be placed. 

The Florida Gulf Coast has unity as an archeological culture area 
in that it has been the locale in which the same archeological patterns 
and fusions of these patterns have persisted over a considerable span 
of time. There are observed, however, a number of secondary differ- 
ences in these patterns which are reflected in subarea variations of 
cultures. These subareas are referred to here as “regions.” Three 
such regions have been formalized by Goggin (1947b; n.d. 2). These 
are, from north to south, the northwest coast, the central coast, and 
the Manatee region. The northwest coast includes all of Florida 
and adjacent Alabama and Georgia as far east as the Aucilla River 
on the border of Jefferson and Taylor Counties; the central coast 
extends from that division point down to the southern end of Tampa 
Bay; and the Manatee region takes in the southernmost counties 
of the area going as far south as Boca Grande Pass, Charlotte Harbor 
(see map 1). Although the three regions are closely united during 
all culture periods, and virtually identical during some, there are 
period-to-period differences. Of the three the northwest and central 
coastal regions are most similar to each other, and the Manatee region 
is the most divergent. This matter of regional differences is con- 
sidered in detail in the ensuing sections of this report. 


PROCEDURES OF CLASSIFICATION 


The formulation of culture periods—Archeological data offer al- 
most limitless possibilities for the classificationist. A classification is 
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an arbitrary procedure; the grouping or categorizing of phenomena 
reflects the attitudes of the classifier toward his data rather than any 
inherent “truths” in the materials themselves. In view of this it is 
incumbent upon the classifier to define his particular attitudes or the 
ends for which his classification is but the means. 

In establishing the culture “periods” as the major classificatory 
device of this report we are operating with the basic assumption that 
culture changes through time. The culture period is the means of 
measuring and describing cultural forms, both material and non- 
material, as these have existed in a time continuity. Ideally, this 
period-to-period change should be uniform throughout the geo- 
graphical area of study; however, few culture areas of any size 
display such time-depth regularity. The Florida Gulf Coast ap- 
proximates it but does not fully attain it; to accommodate these 
spatial variations in the time continuity of the cultures of the area 
we have devised the above-mentioned subareal divisions for the 
regions. 

Lacking any satisfactory means of establishing an absolute time 
scale by which to measure and segment the prehistory of the Gulf 
Coast we have defined these culture periods by their own content. 
Certain qualitative and quantitative cultural features have thus come 
to symbolize a cultural period. Both the period and the complex of 
features are designated by the same name. The particular points 
in the time continuum which have been selected as the dividing lines 
between a period and its predecessor or successor have been chosen 
in an attempt to emphasize certain trends and changes in the pre- 
historic developments. For example, the appearance or disappearance 
of a pottery type or the shift from mound to cemetery burial have 
been capitalized upon as markers on the time scale. 

The primary method by which the culture continuum has been 
arranged and given direction from early to late has been stratigraphy. 
This has been continuous rather than discontinuous stratigraphy and 
has effected a correlation between arbitrary depth in refuse deposits 
and cultural succession. This method was successfully employed 
on the northwest coast, and its results have been extended by com- 
parison and inference to the central coastal and Manatee regions. In 
the northwest each of the culture periods in that region was first 
established upon the presence of certain pottery types and upon the 
percentage configuration of these types in a particular stratigraphic 
depth context. By this it is meant that the simple presence of a 
pottery type is not always enough to denote a specific period; its 
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association with other types and its percentage relationships with 
these types in context were more often the significant factors. 

It will be seen from this that the culture periods, as they were 
first defined, were essentially ceramic periods. The general avail- 
ability and stratigraphic occurrence of pottery made it the handiest 
media for our purpose. Furthermore, the assumption that pottery 
is one of the most sensitive reflectors of culture change seems sub- 
stantiated in the Gulf Coast area where its observable changes pro- 
gressed at a much more rapid rate than did those of other prehistoric 
manufactures or mortuary customs. The period constructs as first 
outlined by ceramic stratigraphy were tested and expanded by pro- 
jecting them against the broader archeological background of the 
area. The ceramic stratigraphies of the northwest coast were com- 
pared with pottery series from burial mounds and cemeteries in the 
same region and with burial-mound collections of the central coast 
and the Manatee regions. The final results of this were much fuller 
definitions and characterizations of the culture periods. 

Pottery classification —As the basic time guide pottery has been 
described and classified in accordance with a definite system. The 
basis of this system is its smallest classificatory unit, the type. The 
concept of the type as used in this report follows procedures of defi- 
nition which are current in the archeology of the southeastern United 
States. The function of a pottery type is as an historical tool. It is 
conceived of as an abstraction based upon a specified range of con- 
structional and artistic variables which are recognized in a group 
of pottery specimens. To be of value in the solution of historical 
problems each type must have a definable time and space position. 
Krieger (1944, pp. 272-273) has made the point that this time-space 
position of the type must be demonstrable by archeological data and 
not in terms of “logical” assumptions or unproved hypotheses of 
culture development. 

As the type is thought of as representing a number of combina- 
tions of techniques in manufacture, materials, form, and decorative 
features it is obvious that not all of these features, or modes (see 
Rouse, 1939), will appear on any one specimen but will tend to fall 
in a normal frequency of occurrence curve for the type. The degree 
of allowable variation within a type follows no set rules. It has, 
however, been a principle to establish a new type when any material, 
form, or style variation is found to have temporal, spatial, or associa- 
tive significance. This has been the general intent in the present re- 
port although there are some exceptions. 
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Type nomenclature has followed Southwestern procedures, now 
also in use in the Southeast. This is to let the names of sites or 
geographical areas which are associated with a certain type be used 
as the “designant name.” Techniques of pottery decoration serve as 
the second name. Where necessary an intermediate modifying term 
is introduced. Thus, the type name Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped is composed of the type site designant, “Swift Creek” ; 
the decorative term, “Stamped”; and the modifying adjective, 
“Complicated.” 

The classificatory term of the next order is the series. I have 
introduced this in the present report as a means of grouping together a 
number of types which bear a very obvious relationship to each other. 
Usually companion types in the same series have about the same tem- 
poral and spatial distribution although minor differences may exist on 
this point. The series is named after one or more prominent types 
which compose it. For example the Weeden Island Series consists 
of Weeden Island Plain, Weeden Island Incised, Indian Pass In- 
cised, Keith Incised, and a number of other closely related types. In 
this report I have consistently excluded types from a series if identity 
of paste and temper was lacking. Thus, the Papys Bayou Series types, 
although clearly related to the Weeden Island Series in decorative 
technique and design, have been set apart as a separate series be- 
cause of a difference in ware qualities.1 

The most inclusive classificatory term in the pottery classification 
system is the complex. A complex is synonymous with culture period 
in that it represents the group of pottery types or the various series 
of types that occur together in the same general area at the same 
time. Thus, the Weeden Island Complex is composed of several 
series and each series consists of several pottery types. It is, of 
course, possible for types of two different complexes to be contempo- 
raneous. It must be remembered that the cultural development of 
the Florida Gulf Coast was a continuum and the actual picture was 
a dynamic one. The dying types of one complex or period may have 
overlapped in time with the inception of types of a new period and 
complex. Actually, they were contemporaneous for a time, but they 
have, for purposes of description and analyses, been made static 
and classified as components of one complex or the other. 

Techniques of decoration such as incision, punctation, stamping, 
rocker-stamping, etc., are well known and common throughout 
Southeastern and Eastern literature. Similarly, material and con- 


1 This difference in ware was demonstrated to have distributional significance. 
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structional terms need no glossary qualification as the range found 
in Gulf Florida is about the same as that encountered elsewhere in 
the eastern United States. Vessel forms, however, are extremely 
varied and in many cases unique to the Florida Gulf. For this reason, 
a vessel form classification is added as an appendix to the section on 
“The Culture Periods,” following the various pottery type descrip- 
tions (see pp. 496-506). This classification has been formulated after 
a thorough review of the C. B. Moore publications, the Moore mu- 
seum collections, and other Gulf Florida ceramic collections. 

Descriptive classifications—With the exception of the pottery, 
all artifacts are classified by an informal descriptive system. For 
example, projectile points are listed by blade and haft form and size; 
stone celts are usually referred to as “pointed polled” or “rectangular” ; 
copper ornaments as “bicymbal ear spools of copper,” etc. Similarly, 
such features as mounds are designated with self-evident descriptive 
terms such as “rectangular flat-topped temple mounds” or “circular, 
conical burial mounds.” In general, the lack of sufficient numbers 
of artifact specimens, the absence of adequate provenience data, or 
an extremely limited number of forms or variations of an artifact 
or feature made formal systematic classification unnecessary. 
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I. THE NATURAL AREA 
GENERAL CHARACTERIZATION 


The area of this study (see map 1) a strip approximately 50 miles 
wide which extends around the Gulf Coast of Florida from Perdido 
Bay on the Alabama-Florida line to Boca Grande Pass, Charlotte 
Harbor, in the southwestern part of the peninsula, is a part of the 
Gulf Coastal Plain of the eastern United States. In general, there 
are two physiographic types in the area, the flat marine terraces of 
the coast and the rolling hills which lie several miles inland. The 
dominant vegetation pattern is that of the southeastern meso- 
phytic evergreen forest; however, this is interspersed with swamps, 
marshes, and hammock lands of oak and other hardwoods. Year- 
around climate is mild to warm, with hot, wet summers and rela- 
tively dry winters. There is a gradual increase in summer heat and 
rainfall, proceeding from the northwest to the southeast. Drainage 
is rather poor, owing to the low-lying terrain and the height of the 
water table. Most of the rivers that flow into the Gulf are short, 
although there are some exceptions to this in the cases of the major 
rivers whose headwaters are far to the north in the uplands of 
Alabama and Georgia. Along the northwest coast there are several 
large, well-protected bays into which many of the streams drain. 
There are fewer of these bays on the west coast, with Tampa and 
Charlotte Harbors being the only important exceptions. 


GEOLOGY, SOILS, VEGETATION, AND CLIMATE 


The Florida Plateau is an ancient geologic feature which today 
is only partially above the waters of the south Atlantic and the Gulf. 
It dates back at least to the Paleozoic when it was a part of the old 
land mass of Appalachia. During the Upper Cretaceous the entire 
plateau was covered by the sea. Afterward, in the Cenozoic, the 
Florida shoreline underwent many shiftings, but it was never sub- 
merged to any great depth nor, correspondingly, was it ever raised 
very high above the water level. Sedimentation during the Cenozoic 
was from the Piedmont Plateau and was predominantly limestone, 
especially during the Eocene and Oligocene. Miocene deposition 
combined sand and limestone and the later epochs sand and clay. 

The topography, soils, and vegetation of Gulf Florida can be di- 
vided into a number of small zones which differ from each other in 
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varying degrees. In west Florida, large portions of Escambia, Santa 
Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton, Calhoun, and Gadsden Counties make up 
the west Florida pine hills. This zone lies back away from the 
coastal flats and extends on into Georgia and Alabama. It is composed 
of red-orange clay hills. Rivers are numerous and there are occa- 
sional swamps. Open forests of long-leaf pine are the characteristic 
vegetation cover. A similar upland is the Knox Hill country in 
Walton and Washington Counties. A little to the east of this in 
Holmes and Washington Counties, is the west Florida lime-sink 
region, a low-lying area of thin soils with open forests of pine. 
Solution of underlying limestone has produced ponds and swamps 
around which hardwoods and cypress cluster. To the northeast, 
in Jackson County, is a region known as the Marianna red lands. 
This is red-clay hill country but with numerous limestone outcrops 
and natural caverns. The soil here is rather rich. Another particu- 
larly favorable area for agriculture is the Tallahassee red hills in 
Leon County. This is upland covered with short-leaf pine and de- 
ciduous trees. Around Tallahassee there are several large, shallow 
lakes, the result of river channels dissolving out the underlying 
limestone and causing the valley floors to sink below the level of 
the outlets. The valleys are large and broad-bottomed, the lakes 
extremely shallow, and the land the richest in Gulf Florida. The 
Tallahassee red hills are surrounded by another topographic-vegeta- 
tion zone, the middle Florida hammock belt, an alternately hilly and 
flat region with moderately good soils. 

South of the hills, but not a part of the immediate beach country, 
are the Apalachicola flatwoods, embracing parts of Gulf, Calhoun, 
Liberty, Franklin, and Wakulla Counties. This is a rather poor 
lowland sustaining pine, palmetto, and wiregrass, and dotted with 
cypress ponds. An exception to this topography is a series of high 
bluffs forming a narrow strip along the east bank of the Apalachi- 
cola River from Bristol to the Georgia border. Other zones occupy- 
ing a similar transition place between the clay-hill uplands and the 
coast proper are the Bellair sand region of Leon and Wakulla Coun- 
ties and the Wakulla hammock region of that county. Here the 
soils are deep sands and not well suited to agriculture. The middle 
Florida flatwoods, farther to the east and south in Taylor, Lafay- 
ette, Alachua, Marion, and Levy Counties, are comparable to the 
Apalachicola flatwoods in soils, lack of topography, shallow lime- 
sink depressions, and sluggish streams. These middle Florida 
flatwoods lie back about 20 miles from the coast. 
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North and east of the middle Florida flatwoods, stretching from 
Georgia southward through Madison, Hamilton, Suwannee, Gil- 
christ, Alachua, Marion, Sumter, and Pasco Counties, is the penin- 
sular lime-sink region. This is a profusion of low hills and basinlike 
depressions resulting from limestone solution. Rivers and swamps 
are scarce but springs or underground streams common. The country 
is covered with pine except along occasional streams and in the deeper 
limestone sinks where hardwoods grow. The soil is sandy but can 
produce good crops. 

The actual coastal strip, varying from 5 to 20 miles or so in width, 
can be divided into three zones: (1) In west Florida, from Fs- 
cambia Bay to the Ocklockonee River there is a topography of simple 
beach dunes and marshes. Beaches are wide and composed of fine 
sand. (2) South and east of this, from the Ocklockonee to Tarpon 
Springs, the shore is marshy. Along this coast the water for a long 
way out into the Gulf is quite shallow and large waves do not reach 
the shore, preventing the formation of smooth sandy beaches. In 
many places along this stretch there are limestone outcrops at the 
water’s edge. (3) South of Tarpon Springs, down to Charlotte 
Harbor and beyond, the outer bars are sandy beaches, but the pro- 
tected inner shores are lined with mangroves. The beaches or marshy 
shore, as the case may be, are backed up by several miles of flat pine 
lands, marshes, and hardwood hammocks. Neither in the north- 
west nor the west is this type of terrain suitable for agricultural 
production. 

From Gordon’s Pass southward, a region lying out of the Gulf 
Coast area as we have defined it, mangrove swamps line the outer 
as well as the inner shore. 

Climatic variation in the Gulf Coast area can best be schematized 
from the following figures based upon three weather stations: one, 
in the extreme west at Pensacola; another, near the center of the 
coastal area at Apalachicola, and a third in the extreme south at 
Fort Myers. The Pensacola station gives average temperatures for 
January of 53° Fahrenheit and for July of 80°; there are 300 days 
to the annual growing season; and rainfall is 57 inches annual with 
4.6 inches in a maximum spring month and 7.5 inches in a maximum 
summer month. The Apalachicola station shows temperatures of 
55°-81°; 305 growing days; and 57 annual inches of rain with 
3-5 inches for a maximum spring month and 7.7 inches for a similar 
summer month. Fort Myers has a temperature variation between 
January and July of 64° and 81°; growing days per year exceed 335; 
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and with 52 annual inches of rainfall the maximum spring month 
is 2.2 inches while the maximum summer month is 8 inches. These 
figures show that while there is more annual rain in the northwest, 
there is a greater summer precipitation in the south. Semitropical to 
tropical conditions prevail in the southern part of the area for 
several months each year. On the whole, the climate and precipita- 
tion are well suited for corn and other crops that are best adapted to 
a mild, relatively dry winter and a hot, wet, and humid summer. 


LIFE POTENTIALITIES 


The potentialities of the Gulf Coast area for human exploitation 
on a preindustrial level are definitely restricted. Although climate 
and soils are generally favorable to heavy native vegetation, the soils 
and drainage near the coast are, for the most part, unsuited for inten- 
sive agriculture. Mixed sandy soil which is best for crops is found 
only in small scattered patches along the coast; the more plentiful 
pure sandy soils and organic soils require modern cultivation tech- 
niques for successful production. Inland, in the hilly country, es- 
pecially in the north, as has been noted, there are many sections 
where agriculture now flourishes and undoubtedly did so in the past. 
Today, corn, beans, and sweetpotatoes, as well as many other food 
crops, are grown in abundance in these uplands but less success- 
fully in the flat lands. 

The native resources of the Gulf Coast were, however, quite 
ample to offer subsistence for a small and well-distributed population. 
Previous to European settlement, it was a region of wild game, such 
as deer, bear, panther, wildcat, fox, opossum, raccoon, skunk, musk- 
rat, and rabbit. In early historic times buffalo were found as far 
east and south as western Florida. Turkey, duck, various sea birds, 
fish, turtle, alligator, and mollusks were extremely plentiful. The 
natural conditions of the Gulf Coast waters were, in fact, ideally 
suited for the breeding of shellfish. Oysters breed only where a 
combination of shallow, salt-water shoals and river deltas obtain. 
The few large and many small rivers emptying into the Florida Gulf 
offer these conditions to a degree that is unmatched almost any- 
where else in Atlantic North America. It is believed that a rising 
sea level in the later geologic history of the Florida peninsula cre- 
ated more of these coastal shoals and marshes resulting in more 
mollusks. Today, marine foods remain one of the principal economic 
resources of the coast although there are sections where oysters and 
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clams are no longer extant. The prehistoric refuse middens contain 
numerous fish and animal bones as well as shell.” 

In addition to the fauna, wild plum, crabapple, blackberry, cherry, 
persimmon, huckleberry, and swamp chestnut grew in profusion 
and served as supplementary diet. 

Native materials for building and for artifactual use were lim- 
ited to wood, shell, bone, and flint. Stone, other than flint, limestone, 
or soft coquina and occasional sandstones, was lacking. Metals, such 
as copper and galena, were not present. 

Communication on the numerous streams or along the coast in 
the places protected by offshore bars was reasonably easy and rapid 
by canoe.° 


2 Identification of such remains from the old village middens excavated in 
1940, at Carrabelle, Mound Field, Sowell, Fort Walton, Gulf Breeze, and Lake 
Jackson, revealed the following species: 


Mammals: Opossum (Didelphis virginiana) ; racoon (Procyon lotor). 

Fish: Sea drum (Pogonias cormis) ; jack fish (Caranx hippos). 

Turtles: Box turtle (Terrapene major); mud turtle (Kinosternon ?); 
gopher tortoise (Gopherus ?). 

Birds: Florida cormorant (Phalacrocorax auritus). 

Shells: Polynices duplicate; Rangia cuneata; Chione cancellata; Pecten 
irradians; Englandia rosea; Fasciolaria tulipa; Oliva sayana; Ostrea 
virginica; Melongena corona; Arca sectiocostata; Strombus pugilis; 
Murex fulvescens; Busycon contrarium. 


This is only a partial list of prehistoric fauna from the area. 

3 This section on “The Natural Area” is based upon first-hand observation 
and upon the following references: Cooke, C. W., and Mossom, S., 1929; Fenne- 
man, N. M., 1938; Goggin, J. M., 1948b; Harper, Roland M., 1914; Kroeber, 
A. L., 1939; Martens, J. H. C., 1931; U. S. Department of Agriculture Year- 
book, 1941. 


II. HISTORY OF ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH: 1846-1946 


EARLY INVESTIGATIONS 


The period of contact and conquest in Florida begun in 1513 by 
Ponce de Leon and continued through Spanish, French, and English 
colonization, came to an end with the cession of Florida to the 
United States in 1819. The country remained wild and semipopu- 
lated for several decades after this, but by 1850 the Indian was no 
longer looked upon as a serious problem for the settler but rather 
an object of curiosity. Archeology, as distinct from general ex- 
ploration, began in this second half of the nineteenth century. With 
the widespread stimulation of interest in the ancient past of the 
New World, following the rediscovery of the Mayan ruins of Yuca- 
tan and the explorations of the mounds of the Ohio Valley, notes and 
comments on the antiquities of Florida began appearing in the 
scientific journals of that time. 

Aside from William Bartram who in the 1770’s made his cele- 
brated journey through north Florida, traveling as far west as Mo- 
bile (Bartram, 1940), the first published accounts of Gulf Florida 
archeology appeared just before the Civil War. In the 1830’s and 
1840’s the small towns along the west coast of Florida were established 
and the region was more thoroughly explored. Two naturalists, 
J. H. Allen (1846) and T. A. Conrad (1846), primarily interested 
in making conchological collections, visited and described the large 
shell middens near the mouth of the Manatee River in the middle 
1840’s. Both these men were of the opinion that the huge shell de- 
posits were the result of natural wave action. As Allen states: 
“.... their immense quantity precludes the idea of their having 
been accumulated by the aborigines of the country.” In 1854, in 
Schoolcraft’s monumental though somewhat uneven “Indian Tribes 
of the United States, Part III,” there is a discussion of aboriginal 
pottery from the “low mounds of the Gulf Coast’ (Schoolcraft, 
1854, pt. III, pp. 77 ff.). The collection under consideration was 
submitted to Schoolcraft by a Mr. Hitchcock who had obtained it 
in the field, in the vicinity of Apalachicola Bay, in 1841. The data 
are not sufficient to locate the site. Typical burial mounds are de- 
scribed as being 12 to 18 feet high and 30 to 50 feet in diameter ; 
they were constructed of black soil and sand, and were encircled with 
trenches (the borrow trenches). Shell middens are also mentioned 
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as a distinct type of site. Such features as artificially perforated 
or “killed” pottery, clay pipes, lump galena, and metal are listed as 
coming from the mounds. The art style of the pottery was classified, 
in conception and skill, as intermediate between Mexico and the 
northeastern United States. Apparently Schoolcraft’s plate 45 is 
the first illustration of Gulf Coast archeological pottery. The sherds 
shown are of the Fort Walton culture period. 

The distinguished anthropological scholar Daniel G. Brinton vis- 
ited Florida in 1856-57, and, although he spent most of his time 
on the St. Johns River, he made a quick trek to the Gulf Coast from 
where he reported large mounds in Marion and Alachua Counties, 
along the Suwannee River, and as far south as Charlotte Harbor 
(Brinton, 1859). Brinton, too, marked the distinction between 
shell middens and sand mounds, and in a later paper (1867) he 
called attention to the great shell refuse heap on the Crysta! River. 
This Crystal River report was based upon the field observations of 
F. L. Dancy, at that time State Geologist of Florida. Dancy located 
the shell mound at 4 miles upstream on the Crystal. 

Another distinguished scientist of about the same time, Jeffries 
Wyman, described a shell mound at Cedar Keys, apparently the 
great midden pile reported on by various parties since that time 
(Wyman, 1870). 

In 1869 R. E. C. Stearns studied the shell deposits around Old 
Tampa Bay, on Point Pinellas, and at Cedar Keys. He commented 
upon the distinction between the shell heaps, which were refuse 
middens, and the purposefully built sand burial mounds (Stearns, 
1870, 1872). 

The first description of excavations on the Gulf Coast was offered 
by an army surgeon, G. M. Sternberg, in 1876. He lists two shell 
mounds, one at Bear Point, Ala., and the other at Anerierty’s Point, 
Fla., on Perdido Bay, both of which he recognized as middens. His 
excavations were principally directed toward a sand burial mound 
at the first location, a tumulus some 12 to 15 feet high and 100 feet 
in diameter. Sternberg’s listing of burials and artifactual remains 
is the most detailed up to that date.* Sternberg also excavated in 
both the shell midden and the big platform mound at Fort Walton 
at the eastern end of Santa Rosa Sound. He does not, however, 
describe the site under this name (Sternberg, 1876). Both Bear Point 
and Fort Walton were the scene of later archeological activities by 
Clarence B. Moore and others. 

4A Francis H. Parsons, of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, obtained a 


large collection from this mound in about the year 1889. Holmes (1903, p. 105) 
refers to this, but, apparently, Parsons never published on his findings. 
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There were a number of other rather desultory attempts at investi- 
gation in the 1870's, none of which were very fully reported. 
Calkins (1877-1880) described some excavations by a Lt. A. W. 
Vogdes in Tampa Bay shell mounds. This work was done in 1876 
(see also Vogdes, 1879), and only the finding of human skeletons 
is reported. Vogdes also dug into the big shell refuse at Cedar Keys. 
Charles Rau reported upon a gold effigy woodpecker ornament found 
in a mound, along with pottery and human bones, in Manatee County 
(Rau, 1878). C. J. Kenworthy, making a boat trip from Key West 
to Cedar Keys in 1877, listed shell mounds between the Crystal and 
Homosassa Rivers and others around Orange Lake in Alachua and 
Marion Counties. Kenworthy also evinced considerable interest in the 
artificial canals on Pine Island, in Charlotte Harbor, and the large 
shell mounds in this same vicinity (Kenworthy, 1883). Henry Gill- 
man (1879) excavated a burial mound northeast of Santa Fe Lake, 
Alachua or Putnam Counties, and found painted and punctated 
pottery, a stone ax, and two human skulls which he believed to have 
been filled with calcined human bones from other parts of the 
cremated bodies. 

A somewhat different note was struck in Florida studies by 
Ecker’s paper published in 1878. His “Zur Kenntniss des Korper- 
baues friiherer Einwohner der Halbinsel Florida” was the first 
serious attempt at physical anthropology for the area. It is in the 
central European tradition of the period. Measurements and descrip- 
tions of crania from a sand mound in Cedar Keys region are pre- 
sented in great detail and with exemplary orderliness. All fall 
within the brachycephalic and mesocephalic ranges. Like so much 
scientific industry of its kind it is rendered sterile by a virtually 
complete lack of cultural data concerning the skeletal material in 
question. Ecker was not to blame for this, however, as the material 
was gathered by others in 1871. 

In the Smithsonian Annual Reports for 1879, 1881, and 1883, S. T. 
Walker (1880a, b, 1883, 1885) gave reasonably thorough accounts 
of his observations and excavations on the Pithlochascootie River, 
on the Anclote River, at John’s Pass, at Maximo Point, in Old Tampa 
Bay, at Shaw’s Point at the mouth of the Manatee River, at Cedar 
Keys, and on the northwest coast. At the Cedar Keys site he con- 
ducted some crude stratigraphy and noted changes in pottery types 
by depth, but, unfortunately, included no good descriptions or illus- 
trations of his ceramic material. In the northwest, Walker visited 
and excavated some of the sites later investigated by Moore. These 
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include Escribano Point, Fort Walton, and Hogtown Bayou, all 
between Pensacola and the eastern end of Choctawhatchee Bay. 

Walker was the best Florida archeologist of his time. Obviously 
influenced by the cultural evolutionism of his day, he had some 
awareness of the principles of culture growth as interpreted through 
archeological remains. In this way, he had a generalized interest 
in chronology although his attempts to demonstrate it from his field 
work were not systematized. His descriptions of materials recovered 
were fairly full although he did not completely itemize his findings. 
In this he is the equal of Moore who was to follow him in the area 
some 20 years later. Walker’s total contribution was, however, 
much more limited than Moore’s. 

After Walker, little of consequence was achieved in Gulf Coast 
archeology until almost the turn of the century. IF’. LeBaron, in 
making a trip from Orlando to Charlotte Harbor in connection with 
explorations for a steamboat route through Florida, saw a small 
mound near Fort Myers on the Caloosahatchee and described the 
artificial canal through Pine Island in Charlotte Harbor (LeBaron 
1884). James Bell described six sand mounds in the vicinity of 
Gainesville, Alachua County. Most of these mounds contained 
nothing in the way of artifacts or burials, but in one he found sec- 
ondary burials and pottery which, from his description, may have 
been of the Weeden Island style (Bell, 1883). M. H. Simons, of 
the U. S. Navy, published a brief account of shell-midden keys, 
mounds, and artificial canals from the southern end of Charlotte 
Harbor. Simons also explored the Caloosahatchee River for a dis- 
tance of 25 miles inland but reported no archeological sites (Simons, 
1884). James Shepard, in making a few investigations around 
Tampa, gathered a collection of stone and shell tools as well as 
potsherds. Among the sites he mentions are Rocky Point, 5 or 6 
miles west of Tampa, the Culbreath site on the shore of old Tampa 
Bay, and the Bull Frog mound at the mouth of the Alafia River sev- 
eral miles below Tampa. Shepard was a good observer and interested 
in the natural resources that were available to the primitive inhabitants 
of the area. He pointed out that all the marine shells which he 
saw corresponded with live species now inhabiting the nearby waters 
and that chalcedony and quartz were available at a location about 
5 miles below Tampa in the form of silicified geodes (Shepard, 
1886). G. F. Kunz described in considerable detail a flat rectangular 
gold pendant and a silver ornament, one from a mound on the west 
side of Lake Apopka, Sumter County, and the other from a mound 
near Tampa. Kunz was careful to point out in the case of the gold 
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object that it was found deep in the mound in association with 
the bones of “hundreds of Indians” and was not, therefore, a later 
intrusion (Kunz, 1887). 

Much of this survey work of Walker, LeBaron, Bell, and others 
was assembled by Cyrus Thomas in his exhaustive mound survey 
of the eastern United States (1891). Although little more than a 
catalog of county, location, and type of Indian site, this work served 
to bring together for the first time a skeleton outline of just what 
had been accomplished in archeological research in Gulf Florida as 
elsewhere. Thomas’ field agent, Rogan, excavated two mounds in 
Alachua County and these operations are described by Thomas in the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(1894). 

Work on a much larger scale than heretofore reported was under- 
taken on the Gulf Coast by F. H. Cushing and party at Tarpon 
Springs in 1896. This was a prelude to the later and more famous 
excavations at Key Marco in the Glades area keys. A small sand 
mound, known as the “Safford mound,” was thoroughly excavated 
and was found to contain over 600 human skeletons as well as a 
large amount of pottery. This was a Weeden Island Period mound, 
and Cushing’s work, for the first time, drew considerable attention 
to this very distinctive style of pottery. Cushing and party also 
excavated in a mound at Finley Hammock, 9 miles northwestward 
of Tarpon Springs. Unfortunately, the Tarpon Springs material 
was never reported upon in detail, although a few years later some 
pottery specimens were illustrated by Holmes (1903). In the brief 
preliminary report (Cushing, 1897) Cushing offered some very 
colorful theories with regard to the nature of the mound construction, 
the disposition of burials, and the general cultural affiliations of the 
builders of the Safford mound. Of all the early Florida Gulf investi- 
gators he was the most given to extreme speculation. 

In connection with Cushing’s cruises to Key Marco he made a 
number of interesting observations among the keys in Charlotte 
Harbor, Pine Island Sound, and Caloosa Bay. This region of the 
keys is the borderland between the Gulf Coast and Glades archeo- 
logical areas as they have been defined in more recent times. The 
phenomena which Cushing saw and described here are somewhat 
more typical of the south than the north. He was considerably im- 
pressed by the artificial or semiartificial terracing, the platforms, and 
the mounds on the shell-refuse-covered keys at Demorey, Josselyn’s 
and Battey’s Landing, and he described these in some detail, includ- 
ing photographs and drawings (Cushing, 1897). 
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A contemporary of Cushing, Thomas Featherstonhaugh, reported 
on some mounds and mound excavations in central Florida at about 
the same time (Featherstonhaugh, 1899). These were near Lake 
Apopka and Lake Butler in Lake and Orange Counties. Although 
this region is as close to the east coast as it is to the Gulf, the pottery 
which Featherstonhaugh found in the mounds pertains to the Weeden 
Island Period. Featherstonhaugh’s account is fairly complete but 
lacks illustrations. Fortunately, his material is available in the United 
States National Museum. 

From this brief summary, it is obvious that the period between 
1850 and 1900 was not a brilliant one in Gulf Florida archeological 
research. Archeology as a profession in the United States was in 
its infancy, and techniques in the field as well as manner of presenta- 
tion of data were undeveloped. Of all of the men named, only 
Brinton, Wyman, and Cushing could be considered professionals, 
and of these three only Cushing worked to any extent in the Gulf 
area. Of the entire group, S. T. Walker shows up the best, as far 
as Gulf Florida studies are concerned, and he was an interested 
layman. Most of the accounts are merely the casual relations of 
educated men, naturalists, doctors, military and naval officers, lawyers, 
and engineers who had an appreciation for both natural and human 
history. The fact that much of this material was published at all 
was due to the stimulation by Powell and Thomas, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, who were encouraging responsible persons in 
all sections of the country to make investigations and to communicate 
some record of these to the Smithsonian Institution. Similarly, the 
editors of the American Naturalist and the American Antiquarian 
encouraged their readers to report their archeological findings. 

Of various unpublished investigations of the period there is almost 
nothing known except where museum collections exist. With the 
passage of time old correspondence is lost or forgotten and artifact 
collections often scattered or separated from any provenience data 
that may once have accompanied them. As the Gulf Coast was less 
thickly settled then than now, it is not likely that there was as much 
unrecorded digging and “pothunting” previous to 1900 as afterward. 
I would imagine that a good proportion of the gentlemen of “scientific 
bent” of the last century made, at least, some brief published entry 
of their activities. 

The solid results of the “early investigations” are these: The 
great number of aboriginal remains of the Gulf Coast were made 
known to the scientific world. These were accurately grouped, as far 
as we can yet tell, into functional categories of burial mounds, house 
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platform mounds, refuse piles, and the canals, terraces, basins, etc., 
of the keys below Tampa. Some knowledge was gained as to the 
nature of the artifacts found in the Gulf Coast sites, although this 
knowledge was not systematized and very few illustrations of artifacts 
were published. From the discovery of European trade materials some 
of the mounds were identified as post-Conquest while others, with- 
out such objects inclusive, were considered wholly aboriginal. It was 
generally conceded that the sites and remains were those of the Indians 
or the ancestors of the Indians who occupied Florida at the coming 
of the Europeans. The controversy as to “Indians versus a mysterious 
race of Mound Builders” was not fought out on the Florida scene, 
but the outcome of the dispute which raged farther to the north 
seems to be reflected in most of the statements of the men writing 


on the Florida Gulf. 


THE SURVEYS OF CLARENCE B. MOORE 


In volume of work accomplished and in amount of published data 
Clarence B. Moore ranks as an outstanding investigator in the Florida 
field. Earlier workers carried on their researches rather sporadically 
and published only brief notices in the scientific journals. Moore, 
through sheer dint of effort, persistence, and thoroughness in cover- 
ing the ground, brought a certain system into Florida studies. By 
faithfully publishing his findings he has left an invaluable record 
that forms the groundwork for any synthesis of Florida prehistory. 
In method and sense of problem, it is true, he differed but little 
from most of his predecessors or colleagues. Moore introduced no 
new point of view to Southeastern studies ; his contribution was of a 
quantitative rather than qualitative value. His interests were in 
phenomena themselves, in their appearance and diversification, rather 
than in any scheme into which they could be placed. He had little 
appreciation of chronology and took only casual note of geographic 
distributions. Nor was he scrupulously careful to itemize all features, 
burials, and artifacts in the sites that he excavated. 

He was aware of the ethnohistoric contacts of the early Spaniards 
on the Gulf Coast, and he occasionally mentioned the European 
explorers in connection with a particular vicinity in which he was 
carrying out explorations. There was no attempt, however, definitely 
to “document” a site in terms of historical incidents. Similarly, al- 
lusions are made to the early historic tribes of the area without any 
systematic effort to identify tribes with archeological sites. Like 
many of his contemporaries, Moore was impressed with the value of 
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physical anthropology and made and recorded various observations 
on the skeletal material found in the mounds. These observations in- 
cluded pathology, head form, size and shape of long bones, and 
cranial deformation. They are not metrically or systematically pre- 
sented, nor are they, except for a general statement on cranial flat- 
tening, synthesized for the area or any part of the area. On most 
of his trips he was accompanied by a Dr. M. G. Miller, a medical 
man, who aided in the task of identifying and commenting upon 
human skeletal material. In other lines Moore also sought specialists’ 
advice. Rocks and minerals were turned over to geologists for classi- 
fication, metals were analyzed, and even soil samples and potsherds 
were microscopically examined. Unlike many of his colleagues, 
Moore was not given to sweeping speculations, at least in these 
Florida reports. Occasionally he offered a theory, often concerning 
the use or function of some archeological object or feature. Some- 
times he pointed out what seemed to him similarities between one of 
the specimens uncovered during his survey and artifacts from other 
parts of the Southeast or, rarely, the Americas at large. But, gen- 
erally, his work was factual and not conjectural. 

Moore made his first excursion into Gulf Florida in the winter of 
1900. Previous to this, he had been surveying and excavating sites 
in the St. Johns drainage of east Florida, but the remarkable finds 
which Cushing (1897) uncovered in the muck at Key Marco at the 
head of the Ten Thousand Islands attracted his attention to the west. 
Much of Florida was still a wilderness at that time, and land trans- 
portation was difficult in the thinly settled regions. Because of this, 
Moore’s surveys were conducted by boat. Beginning at Clearwater 
Harbor, north of Tampa Bay, Moore’s party, consisting of associates, 
ship’s crew, and laborers, proceeded southward. Excavations were 
made at mounds and shell piles within Tampa Bay, on the Little 
Manatee and Manatee Rivers, in Sarasota Bay, in Pine Island Sound, 
on the Caloosahatchee River, and, finally, south into the islands and 
keys. The southern extent of this survey of 1900 was the Chatham 
River of Cape Sable. Within the Gulf Coast archeological area the 
sites he investigated range from Four Mile Bayou to Indian Hill in 
Hillsborough County. He critically examined Cushing’s (1897, pp. 
338-339) claim for truncated pyramids faced with conch-shell masonry 
and successfully disproved it. In general, Moore considered it a very 
unsuccessful season as he was unable to locate anything comparable 
to Cushing’s “Court of the Pile-Dwellers.” The 1900 survey was 
published as “Certain Antiquities of the Florida West Coast” (1900). 
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In the following year, survey was resumed but in the extreme 
northwest, on Perdido Bay. The first site explored was the “Mound 
at Bear Point,” Baldwin County, Ala. Moving eastward Moore in- 
vestigated and recorded 16 mound or cemetery sites. The season of 
IQ9OI was terminated on the southern side of Choctawhatchee Bay 
at Hogtown Bayou, Washington County, Fla. These excavations are 
described and the materials from the sites are illustrated in Moore’s 
“Certain Aboriginal Remains of the Northwest Florida Coast,’ Part 
I (1901). In 1902 Moore continued his survey, beginning at St. 
Andrews Bay which lies next in order to the east of Choctawhatchee 
Bay. The first site was on West Bay Creek, a small stream flowing 
into St. Andrews Bay from the west. Proceeding eastward along 
the coast, 52 sites, mostly sand burial mounds, were excavated and 
reported upon during this second season in northwest Florida. The 
last and most southeasterly site was the “Mound near the Shell- 
Heap,” Levy County, Fla., just south of the mouth of the Suwannee 
River. The area covered during 1902 included St. Andrew’s Bay, 
the Bay of St. Joseph’s, Apalachicola Bay, St. George’s Sound, Ock- 
lockonee and Apalachee Bays, and Deadman’s Bay. A detailed 
account of this work is given in “Certain Aboriginal Remains of the 
Northwest Florida Coast,” Part 11 (1902). 

In 1903 Moore continued by moving south from the region of the 
mouth of the Suwannee as far as Tampa Bay, thus completing his 
first inspection of the entire Gulf Coast area. He began in the north 
at “Fowler’s Landing” on the Suwannee, and, after a brief 50-mile 
trip up that river, went southward, concluding at Long Key, an island 
fronting Tampa Bay. From north to south he surveyed the lower 
reaches of the following rivers, as well as the intervening coastal 
stretches: the Waccasassa, Withlacoochee, Crystal, Homosassa, Chas- 
sahowitzka, Wekiwachee, Pithlochascootie, and Anclote. This sea- 
son’s account appeared as “Certain Aboriginal Mounds of the Florida 
Central West Coast” (1903). 

Supplementary investigations were made in 1903 on the Apalachi- 
cola River which drains into Apalachicola Bay. On this waterway, 
from the Gulf to the point of confluence of the Flint and Chat- 
tahoochee Rivers, 14 mound sites were excavated, ending with 
“Mounds at Chattahoochee Landing” in Gadsden County, Fla. These 
14 mound sites are discussed in Moore’s “Certain Aboriginal Mounds 
of the Apalachicola River” (1903). 

In 1904, after an unfortunate beginning on the Kissimmee River 
in interior Florida, north of Lake Okeechobee, Moore returned 
to the west coast to make excavations in the vicinity of Charlotte Har- 
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bor and to the south. He eventually rounded Cape Sable, visited 
various southern keys, and put in at Miami on the east coast. This 
account is given in his “Miscellaneous Investigations in Florida” 
(1905). 

Still later, in 1906, Moore went farther up the greater Apalachi- 
cola drainage, on the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, respectively. 
Twenty-one sites, mostly burial mounds, were opened on the Chatta- 
hoochee in Florida, Alabama, and Georgia. The northernmost site 
was in Muscogee County, Ga., just below the city of Columbus. How- 
ever, the presence of burial mounds and an essentially Floridian type 
of culture were not met with beyond 50 miles from the Gulf Coast. 
On the Flint River, in Decatur County, Ga., Moore dug four sites. 
The Chattahoochee and Flint excavations are the subject of a paper 
appearing in 1907 with the title “Mounds of the Lower Chatta- 
hoochee and Lower Flint Rivers.” 

At about this same time, a brief period of excavation at Crystal 
River, in Citrus County on the west coast, terminated the explora- 
tions of the Florida Gulf for a good many years. These excavations 
are reported on as “Crystal River Revisited” (1907). Moore had, 
previously, examined the burial mound at Crystal River in his 
west coast survey of 1903. 

From 1906 until 1918, Moore was occupied elsewhere in Florida 
and the Southeast, but early in 1918 he made a final visit to north- 
west Florida which he summed up in “The Northwestern Florida 
Coast Revisited,” published in the same year. The 1918 investiga- 
tions included 9 mounds on the Choctawhatchee River, 13 sites on 
Choctawhatchee and St. Andrews Bays; 4 sites on the Apalachicola 
River in Florida and Georgia, and Io sites along the coast between 
St. George’s Sound and the “Greenleaf Place,” Citrus County. 

Most of Moore’s excavations were in small sand burial mounds 
and although he often mentions shell middens and other refuse areas 
near or in association with the mounds he seldom excavated these. 
An occasional cemetery drew his attention, and in several instances 
he sampled pyramidal platform mounds of the sort considered as 
temple or house substructures. Moore also mentions the excavation 
of small, low, circular or oval sand mounds in which no burials or 
purposefully placed artifacts were found. This type of mound was 
usually located near a burial mound, and the author considered them 
as domiciliary mounds, presumably erected by the builders of the 
burial mounds. 

Moore attempted no stratigraphic excavations on the Gulf Coast, 
and his conclusions are not primarily concerned with relative chro- 
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nology. In his earlier work on the St. Johns River he had discussed 
the temporal relationships of the ceramics and other artifacts from 
the various layers of the great shell deposits in that area. Following 
Wyman (1875), he pointed out evidences of nonpottery levels under- 
lying pottery-bearing strata, of intermediate fiber-tempered pottery 
levels, and of top levels showing decorated sand-tempered pottery. 
In his west Florida work he failed either to find or to look for indi- 
cations of sequence. Perhaps this was because nearly all the pottery 
of the Gulf area which Moore encountered has a general resem- 
blance to the upper-layer pottery of the St. Johns and he neither ex- 
pected nor tried to distinguish periods in what he considered to be 
a single horizon. Nor did Moore make any serious effort at classifica- 
tion, either of sites or of pottery. He recognized close similarities 
among all the burial-mound sites from Pensacola to the region of 
Tampa Bay, and it is now clear that this was a sound observation. 
Yet, in spite of many important features held in common throughout 
the area, there are many easily recognizable differences, especially in 
the pottery of the various sites. Some of these distinctions in ware 
and pottery types were known to him, for, along with Holmes, he saw 
a divergence in style between pottery of the Mobile-Pensacola district 
and that of the Apalachee Bay region. He was also well aware of the 
importance of European trade goods inclusive in a burial mound or 
grave. This makes it seem strange that he should have missed the 
suggestive correlation of European objects being found only in 
sites which contained pottery of Mobile-Pensacola or Mississippian 
affiliations. 

Moore’s conclusions deal with minor problems of distribution of 
selected traits. In his 1901 report he emphasizes the “mixed” nature 
of the cultures of the Choctawhatchee Bay district, pointing to the 
Lower Mississippi Valley ware, Georgia stamped ware, and character- 
istic Florida pottery all within this one region. The trait of basal 
perforation of funerary vessels, or the “killing” of pottery, was briefly 
examined upon an areal basis, and Moore advanced the hypothesis 
that this idea was Floridian, or at least had its first focus there 
after being transplanted from an unknown source. He concluded 
that the pottery in northern peninsular Florida with ready-made 
mortuary perforations was a refinement of the original idea of 
breaking or “killing” a mortuary vessel and was more limited in dis- 
tribution and later in time. 

Comparing his 1900 and 1901-02 field seasons, Moore (1902) calls 
attention to the fact that pottery in the burial mounds of peninsular 
Florida is neither equal in quality to that of the northwest coast nor 
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does it occur as abundantly. He notes, in addition, that the custom 
of placing pottery with the dead does not obtain on the lower south- 
west coast of the peninsula or on the east coast. The custom of urn 
burial is observed in the northwest, and cremation, or partial crema- 
tion, is mentioned as being exceedingly rare in northwest Florida as 
compared to the Georgia coast. Of the mounds inland, on the Apa- 
lachicola River system, Moore concludes his 1903 report with the 
fact that these sites closely resemble those of the Gulf coast. 

After Moore’s work between the Suwannee River and Tampa Bay 
(1903), he drew some comparisons between the west coast and the 
northwest. He pointed out that no urn burials, no general deposits 
of earthenware found in blackened sand in mounds, no cranial flatten- 
ing, no prefired “killed” pottery, and almost no pottery vessels modeled 
after life forms were found below the “bend” of the State. But 
west coast burial mounds were numerous and similar to those of the 
northwest. Pockets of calcined human bone in the mound were met 
with in both regions. The general ceramic pattern was much the 
same, with graceful incised and punctated pottery, some complicated 
stamped, and abundant check stamped. Finally, he notes, with sur- 
prise, the presence of solid copper artifacts well to the south. 


THE CLASSIFICATORY STUDIES OF W. H. HOLMES 


W. H. Holmes was the first man of considerable intellectual stature 
to bring his talents seriously to bear upon the problems of Florida 
Gulf Coast archeology. Not primarily a field investigator, nor a 
Florida area specialist, his impress has, nevertheless, been the greatest 
of any of those of his time upon the later generation of archeologists. 
Holmes worked with the artifact collections gathered by others, and 
his energies were chiefly directed toward injecting order into the 
great mass of ceramic materials that had been brought to the museums 
of Washington and Philadelphia. He was one of the first to visualize 
Florida prehistory as but a part of the larger fabric of the Indian 
past of the eastern United States. With him, Florida archeology, for 
the first time, moved away from a consideration of discrete phenomena 
toward a comprehension of broad categories of related phenomena. 

In his introduction to the “Earthenware of Florida: Collections 
of Clarence B. Moore,” an analysis of the Moore and other collec- 
tions as of 1894, Holmes (1894a, p. 105) states: 

Exploration has not yet gone far enough on the peninsula of Florida to give 


archaeologists a firm grasp on the problems of its prehistoric art. The general 
nature and range of the remains are pretty well understood, as they form no 
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marked exception to the rule in this latitude, but little has been done in the 
study of those details that must be relied upon to assist in assigning the art 
remains to particular tribes and stocks of people, in correlating them with cul- 
ture features of neighboring regions and determining questions of chronology. 


By this, Holmes demonstrated a grasp of the essentials of: (1) 
archeological-tribal correlations; (2) correlations with other areas or 
extra-areal cross ties; and (3) culture chronology. To that time none 
of his predecessors or colleagues had equaled him in understanding, 
or in any event clearly formulating, these principles. 

And again (Holmes, 1894a, p. 105) he pointed the way toward 
modern methods with: 


It is on ceramic evidence perhaps more than any other that we must depend 
for the solution of problems of time, people and culture, and to this branch of 
investigation the most careful and painstaking attention must be given. 


In both his Florida study and in his monumental “Aboriginal Pot- 
tery of the Eastern United States” (Holmes, 1903), Holmes stressed 
geographical groupings of ceramics. In defining these ceramic areas 
he considered it necessary to evaluate a number of characteristics or 
a complex of features which distinguished the ware of one such area 
from another. Form, temper, method of manufacture, and decoration 
were all taken into account. Nor was Holmes unsophisticated in his 
conception of the validity or usefulness of his major pottery prov- 
inces. He makes it quite clear that within a given area there might 
be pronounced ceramic diversity due to a number of complicating 
causes such as differences in culture period or the intermingling of 
different ethnic groups upon the same time horizon. Nor were the 
areas absolutely defined, for, as he says, “limitations of these varieties 
(in pottery), geographically or otherwise, are not well-marked, one 
grading imperceptibly into the others, features combining in such 
ways that many specimens occur that cannot be definitely assigned 
to any one of the groups” (Holmes, 1894a, p. 111). But the im- 
portance of this first step, difficult as it was, was indisputable, and 
Holmes did not hesitate to make it. 

Along the Gulf in northwest Florida Holmes recognized three major 
ware groups: the “Mobile-Pensacola,” the “Apalachicola,” and the 
“Appalachian” (Holmes, 1903, pp. 104-114). The Mobile-Pensacola 
group was based upon the Parsons collections from the sand mound 
at Bear Point, Ala., on Perdido Bay, on the Moore collections from 
the same site, and on Moore’s other collections from Choctawhatchee 
Bay. The vessels are well described and well illustrated, and the 
classificatory group is a good one. It is, essentially, the same material 
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that makes up the Fort Walton Period ceramic complex. Holmes, 
however, had no chronological evidence to support his classification. 
He did, though, draw comparisons between the Mobile-Pensacola 
Ware group and the pottery of southern Alabama, of Tennessee, and 
of Mississippi. Similarities were demonstrated in vessel forms and 
decorations, particularly the skull and hand designs, eagle and rattle- 
snake designs, and the frog-effigy bowl. From the vantage of a more 
recent point of view, it is clear that Holmes visualized this ware 
group as the strongly Middle Mississippian and late Lower Mississippi 
Valley influenced styles which are outstanding along the western Gulf 
Coast. The Fort Walton, or Camp Walton, collections were also 
lumped by Holmes into the Mobile-Pensacola group. At Point Wash- 
ington, a little farther east, he felt that there were significant differ- 
ences between the predominantly three-lined incised styles of that 
site and the Mobile-Pensacola group as a whole; at the same time 
he recognized their very great similarities. 

Between the Choctawhatchee Bay and the Apalachicola River he 
noted a lessening of Mobile-Pensacola Ware and an increase in what 
he called Apalachicola Ware.> This latter group is what is now 
considered as the Weeden Island ceramic complex. Holmes thought 
it peculiarly Floridian but showing interesting analogies to both the 
Caribbean Islands and Yucatan. He also observed the more im- 
mediate connection with the pottery from the Florida west coast 
site of Tarpon Springs or Safford which Cushing recovered. The 
presence of complicated stamped pottery in this section also helped to 
distinguish it from the Mobile-Pensacola-Choctawhatchee region. The 
inland Georgian affiliations of the complicated stamped pottery were 
appreciated by Holmes, but at the same time he was also puzzled by 
the design elements which were, to him, similar to those of the West 
Indies. In a separate paper (Holmes, 1894b), he advanced a hy- 
pothesis for West Indian-Southeast contact as expressed in the 
stamped pottery designs. 

Concerning the Moore collections between St. Andrews Bay and 
Cedar Keys, Holmes felt that there was a gradual shading off from 
the pottery groups of west Florida into those of the peninsula. He 
is not very clear about this, probably because the relatively minor 
stylistic differences within the Weeden Island Complex are more diffi- 
cult to synthesize and clearly point up than the sharp contrasts between 
the Mobile-Pensacola (Fort Walton) and the Apalachicola (Weeden 


5 This study was based in part on a collection from Gulf County given to the 
U. S. National Museum in 1893 by C. H. B. Lloyd. (U.S.N.M. Nos. 155318- 


155329.) 
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Island) groups. Holmes also was aware that pottery of the Mobile- 
Pensacola group was found all along the northwest coast and as far 
south as Tampa. 

As indicated, the Holmes area classification of pottery still has sig- 
nificance for archeological research on the Florida Gulf. Some of 
the problems that bothered Holmes have been resolved in terms of 
period differences. Finer and more exact regional and subregional 
break-downs have been made in the Florida ceramic data. Extra-areal 
affiliations have come to be more clearly understood as a result of addi- 
tional work both in and out of Florida. On the other hand, many of 
the questions raised by Holmes, such as the hints of Middle Ameri- 
can or Caribbean resemblances, have not yet been explained to the 
satisfaction of the archeologist. 


THE PROBLEM OF EARLY MAN IN GULF FLORIDA 


As in most parts of the United States some claims for “Early” or 
Pleistocene man have been made for the Florida Gulf Coast. The 
status of these finds has never been completely settled, but the original 
materials and data were so sparse that proof for the occurrence of 
Early man on the west side of the Florida peninsula must await new 
finds. 

In 1871 J. G. Webb, of Osprey, Fla., sent a number of human 
bones to the Smithsonian Institution accompanied by the data of their 
discovery. They had been found on Sarasota Bay and, presumably, 
were from intentional burials. They were uncovered at 3 to 4 feet 
below the surface and were imbedded in soft ferruginous rock. Sub- 
sequently, a number of other human bones were discovered and de- 
scribed from the same general region. Some of the outstanding 
scholars of the day visited the area, and in 1887 Angelo Heilprin, the 
geologist, published an account of human finds made at Hanson’s 
Landing, Sarasota Bay. The remains of a human skeleton were ob- 
served exposed in a low bank of ferruginous sandstone along the 
shore. The human bone was fossilized, being completely replaced 
by limonite. Heilprin’s attempts to correlate this sandstone bed in the 
geological scale were not successful, but he believed the bones to be 
inclusive in the bed and the whole to be of a great age. Joseph Leidy 
(1889), who was also interested in the Hanson’s Landing discovery, 
pointed out that the bones did not differ from modern human bones 
but withheld comment on the geological evidence. A critical note 
on the geology was injected into the discussions, however, by W. H. 
Dall, writing in 1887. It was his contention that rock formation pro- 
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ceeded at a much more rapid rate in this part of Florida than was 
generally believed. The fact that the natural springs of the Sarasota 
region contained considerable iron in solution was held to be the 
cause of the consolidation of gravel, sand, and shells into a sort of 
rapid-forming pseudocoquina. Dall noted that a potsherd had been 
found imbedded in such a conglomeritic mass of material in a find 
made near an Indian shell mound on the Webb estate. It was his 
further observation that the human bone remains reported by Heilprin 
from nearby Hanson’s Landing were encased in a similar formation 
and that they were of recent age. 

Hrdlitka tackled the problem of Early man in west Florida several 
years later (1907). After a careful description and analysis of finds 
from Osprey and Hanson’s Landing he ruled out the possibilities of 
a Pleistocene or early dating. Somatologically, he pronounced all the 
remains to be American Indian. His critique of the geology, supported 
by a statement from the geologist T. Wayland Vaughan, follows that 
of Dall. He held that the skeletons were all recent Indian burials that 
had subsequently, and within a relatively short time, been covered 
and impregnated with ferruginous sediments. 

That the bones are well within the range of those of American In- 
dians does not surprise us in the light of more recent developments in 
Pleistocene and early postglacial archeology in North America. This 
is to be expected. The case of the Osprey bones appears to devolve 
upon the geological interpretation of the find situations. The fact 
that they were imbedded in stone was the single factor in bringing 
them to attention. No distinctive artifacts of any kind were found in 
association with any of the skeletal remains nor were there correla- 
tions with extinct fauna. The evidence and arguments adduced to 
date indicate that the rock formation surrounding the bones could 
have developed in a very short time. For the present, the claims for 
Early man in west Florida are unproved. 


SUBSEQUENT WORK 


Following the studies of Moore and Holmes there was no concerted 
field program on the Florida Gulf Coast until the beginning of the 
Federal Relief Archeological Projects in 1933, but a number of 
minor investigations were reported upon in the interim period. R. D. 
Wainwright described some miscellaneous diggings at Palma Sola, 
Sarasota, and on Bokeelia and Pine Islands at about the same time 
that Moore was concluding his work (Wainwright, 1916, 1918). In 
1923-24 Dr. J. W. Fewkes, assisted by M. W. Stirling, excavated 
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a burial mound at Weeden Island, on Tampa Bay, for the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. This Weeden Island investigation proved 
to be of considerable significance as it became the basic datum or 
the type site of the Weeden Island culture. A collection quite com- 
parable to that which Cushing recovered from the Safford mound 
was acquired at Weeden Island (Fewkes, 1924). Shortly after the 
termination of the Weeden Island work, D. I. Bushnell made a brief 
survey of the Pinellas Peninsula and gathered a few surface speci- 
mens from several other sites in the same region (Anon., 1926). 
At the other end of the Gulf Coast, on Santa Rosa Sound, T. M. N. 
Lewis made excavations in a small burial mound located about 18 
miles east of Pensacola (Lewis, 1931). Midway down the coast, 
near Crystal River, F. G. Rainey excavated what appeared to be a 
mound or cemetery on Buzzard’s Island (Rainey, 1935). 

In 1929 and 1930, several years before the Federal Relief Projects 
began, Stirling, as Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, re- 
turned to Florida and conducted a survey and series of small excava- 
tions at Palma Sola, Shaws Point, Horr’s Island, on the Withlacoochee 
River, and at Safety Harbor (Stirling, 1930, 1931). The latter 
site on Old Tampa Bay has become, like Weeden Island, a type 
station for a culture complex and period. As a follow-up to these 
personally directed field surveys, Stirling then maintained over-all 
supervision of the Smithsonian Federal Relief excavations at Perico 
Island and on the Little Manatee River, both in Manatee County, at 
the Thomas mound in Hillsborough County, and at the Englewood 
mound, Sarasota County. The immediate field supervisors in this 
work were M. T. Newman, Preston Holder, and D. L. Reichard 
(Stirling, 1935). These Relief Program undertakings of the Smith- 
sonian began in 1933 and were terminated in 1936. They are treated, 
along with the Weeden Island and Safety Harbor excavations, in the 
present paper under the section, “Excavations on the West Coast: 
1923-1936.” 

After the Smithsonian withdrew from the field, the Florida State 
Board of Conservation continued Relief-financed archeology under 
the supervision of J. Clarence Simpson, of the Florida State Archaeo- 
logical Survey. Simpson made additional excavations at the Thomas 
mound and also conducted work at the Spender, Cagnini, Branch, 
Lykes, Snavely, Jones, and Picknick mounds. Very brief notices 
of this work have been published in the Biennial Reports of the 
Florida State Board of Conservation (see Anon., 1937 and 1939a). 
As a byproduct of his archeological interests Simpson has published 
an interesting and useful little summary of sources of stone in the 
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Florida Gulf Coast area which were used by the Indians in the 
manufacture of both chipped and ground stone artifacts (see Anon., 
1939b, and Simpson, 1941). 

The present author and R. B. Woodbury made a surface survey 
and a number of stratigraphic tests in northwest Florida (Willey 
and Woodbury, 1942). This field work was done in 1940 and is 
reported on in full in this paper under “Excavations on the North- 
west Coast: 1940.” Following Stirling’s lead, the emphasis in this 
survey was upon sequence determination of pottery styles, the relating 
of these sequences to neighboring areas and sequences, and the anal- 
ysis and interpretation of previously excavated and published or un- 
published data from the Gulf Coast. 

A number of very recent surveys and test excavations have been 
made in the area. In 1946 J. G. Griffin and Hale G. Smith, working 
under the auspices of the Florida Park Service, conducted a quick 
survey along the northwest coast. This was done chiefly by way 
of examination of the area although surface collections were made 
at a number of sites. Griffin and Smith also made test diggings at 
the Lake Jackson site in Leon County and the Scott Miller place 
in Jefferson County (Smith, Hale G., 1948). Their findings at these 
sites should add much to the sketchy data presented in this paper on 
these two stations. As this report is being written Griffin is resurvey- 
ing the important Safety Harbor site in Pinellas County and open- 
ing new test trenches in the mounds and middens of that group. 
In connection with Griffin’s Park Service work it is hoped that R. P. 
Bullen will survey and study mound and village sites along the lower 
Chattahoochee River this coming winter (1948-49). Coextensive 
with Griffin’s program, Dr. John M. Goggin made surface surveys 
at Cedar Keys, Shaws Point, on the Withlacoochee River, and in 
Alachua County during the summer of 1947. Goggin had made 
previous trips to some of these regions in 1944. During the present 
summer (1948), Dr. A. J. Waring, Jr., explored sites in Citrus 
County and tested a midden heap near the mouth of the Chassa- 
howitzka River. This last site, from preliminary reports, may be one 
of the most significant in the archeology of the preceramic periods 
for Florida. The need for continued archeological research in Gulf 
Florida is recognized by all these men and others interested in the 
area (see Stubbs, 1940; Sleight, 1943). The establishment of a 
division of archeology within the Florida State Park Service (1946) 
and of a chair of anthropology at the State University at Gainesville 
(1948) indicate that present interests and research trends will be 
continued in good hands. 
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Mention should also be made of reference material in the way of 
numerous collections and a considerable correspondence from various 
interested persons, many of whom live along the Florida Gulf Coast. 
These individuals are referred to in various places throughout this 
report. Some of this correspondence is now in custody of the 
Smithsonian Institution and many of the collections are accessioned 
in the division of archeology, United States National Museum. Other 
significant collections of Gulf Coast materials are in the Heye Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Peabody Museum of Yale University, the R. S. Peabody 
Foundation of Andover, Mass., the University Museum of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., the University Museum of Philadelphia, and the Florida 
State Museum at Gainesville. 

In addition to the actual field work, the period of 1918 to the 
present produced a number of summary and general papers on Florida 
archeology, all of which, to a greater or less degree, touch upon the 
Gulf Coast. Taken in chronological order, the first of these is 
Hrdlitka’s “Anthropology of Florida,” published in 1922. This study 
was, in part, based upon a field trip which the author made in 1918 
around the southern end of the Florida peninsula ; but, in greater part, 
Hrdli¢éka drew upon Moore’s data and Moore’s skeletal collections 
from the various Gulf Coast mounds. As a synthesis, the work 
is principally concerned with physical anthropology rather than 
archeology. 

Another summary paper, but one more archeologically and ethno- 
historically oriented, was published by Rhea M. Smith in 1933. This 
is a competent statement of what was known of Florida prehistory 
as of that date, although there is no attempt at synthesis or integra- 
tion of the data into any scheme. 

In 1936, as a result of the several seasons of field work along the 
Gulf, Stirling published his “Florida Cultural Affiliations in Rela- 
tion to Adjacent Areas.” This short paper defined what the author 
considered to be the four major cultural regions of the State in terms 
of pottery wares. The method is comparable to that used by Holmes ; 
however, in addition to the trial definition of areas, Stirling also 
pointed to chronological relationships between two of the dominant 
pottery styles of the Gulf Coast, the earlier Weeden Island and the 
later Safety Harbor. This sequence relationship, the first for Florida 
in terms of described styles, was based upon associations rather than 
stratigraphy. Cross similarities between Safety Harbor and other 
late periods in nearby areas, such as Georgia, were established ; and, 
in addition to this, the associations of European trade artifacts with 
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Safety Harbor sites, but never with Weeden Island sites, gave added 
proof of the chronological relationship between the two. 

Other brief papers, following along similar lines, are those of 
the present author (Willey, 1945, 1948a), Goggin (1947b),® and 
J. W. Griffin (n. d.). 

Going somewhat farther afield are the papers by Greenman (1938) 
and Willey and Phillips (1944) which treat of Gulf Coast prehistory 
in relation to other cultural manifestations outside of Florida, and 
the syntheses by Ford and Willey (1941), J. B. Griffin (1946), and 
Martin, Quimby, and Collier (1947) which attempt to place the 
Florida Gulf Coast in terms of the total chronological and develop- 
mental framework of the eastern United States. The same approach, 
but from another geographical quarter, is seen in the papers of 
Gower (1927), Rouse (1940), Stone (1939), and J. W. Griffin 
(1943), where the authors are interested in the problem of West In- 
dian and Middle American influences into the Gulf Coast and other 
parts of Florida. 

The trends in recent archeological research along the Florida Gulf 
have been in keeping with those of American archeology in general. 
In short, the definition of the details of culture complexes and the 
tracing of these through time and space have been the primary ob- 
jectives. We are currently engrossed in this phase of prehistoric 
study in Gulf Florida, and as investigations progress it is possible 
to comprehend the local scene more satisfactorily against the larger 
background of eastern North America. At the same time, a new level 
of research effort is anticipated in that the archeologist will soon be 
in a position to go forward from the attained platform of time- 
space formulations toward an understanding of culture growth and 
process. 


THE ETHNOHISTORICAL STUDIES OF JOHN R. SWANTON 


As archeology in its most restricted sense gives us only a partial 
picture of culture history, a summary of the development of Florida 
prehistory would be incomplete without taking into account the im- 
portant strides made in the ethnography and history of the region. 
This ethnohistoric material has been compiled and interpreted in able 
fashion by John R. Swanton. In his long and distinguished career 


6 Even more recently (spring 1948) Goggin (n. d. 2) has completed a Florida- 
wide summary treating with the relations of prehistoric cultures to their natural 
environment (Ph.D. thesis, Yale University). 
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in the field of Southeastern studies Swanton has consistently worked 
to bring clarity and integration out of a complex assortment of ethno- 
historic and linguistic sources. His two principal researches that deal 
with the Gulf Coast area of Florida (Swanton, 1922, 1946) are 
works of critical scholarship. In Gulf Florida as in other parts of 
the Southeast Swanton’s tracings of tribal movements during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, his ethnographic 
descriptions, and his linguistic analyses have provided the starting 
points for the archeologists who are following him. 
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III. EXCAVATIONS ON THE NORTHWEST COAST: 1940 


INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1940 an archeological survey of the northwest 
coast of Florida was conducted by the writer assisted by R. B. Wood- 
bury. These investigations were under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Columbia University, and were financed 
jointly by Columbia and by the National Park Service of the United 
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Map 2.—The northwest Florida Coast, showing sites excavated in 1940. 


States Department of the Interior. At that time both the writer and 
Woodbury were graduate students of anthropology at Columbia. 
Taking the field on the first of June, surface survey and test excava- 
tions were pursued until mid-August. In this 2}-month period 87 
sites were visited and studied briefly in the region between Pensacola 
and St. Marks; 6 of these were excavated stratigraphically (see 
map 2). As it is these excavations on which the ceramic and cultural 
chronology of Gulf Florida is essentially established, the present 
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section of this report demonstrates these several stratigraphies in 
some detail.’ 

Because of the crucial nature of this sequence data for the 
analyses and interpretations that are to follow, it is placed here, near 
the beginning of the report. The pottery types that are the principal 
media for measuring culture change through time, and that are listed 
only as names in the tabulations of sherd counts and percentages, 
are described in detail in connection with the cultural periods of 
which they are characteristic in a subsequent section of this report. 
Methodologically, this presentation is the reverse of the actual pro- 
cedure of investigations. In making the survey, the analyses of 
Moore and Holmes, the ceramic chronologies outlined in neighbor- 
ing areas, and the inferences to be drawn from a consideration of 
these were the first points of departure from which trial classifications 
and tentative groupings of the data were projected. These hypotheses 
were then checked by a seriation of the surface pottery collections 
from all the surveyed sites. The final substantiation and correction 
of the pottery periods and their chronological order were the test 
excavations which are presented here. 

The excavations were primarily concerned with ceramic stratigraphy 
and test pits were laid out at each site with this in mind. Burial 
mounds and cemeteries were not excavated. No burials were dis- 
covered in any of the refuse digging, nor were any structural features, 
such as house floors, post-mold patterns, or house mounds uncovered 
or explored. A very few nonpottery artifacts, mostly chipped-stone 
projectile points or tools, were recovered from the stratigraphic tests. 
These were too scarce in any one excavation or in any one site to 
compute stratigraphic percentage trends. Together with similar artt- 
facts gathered in the surface survey, they are identified as to period 
and incorporated in the several descriptions of the section on “The 
Culture Periods.” 


CARRABELLE, FRANKLIN COUNTY (FR-2) 


Description of the site—In his 1918 report Moore (pp. 557 ff.) 
describes what he calls an “Aboriginal Cemetery near Carrabelle”’ : 


About 1.5 miles north-northeast from the town of Carrabelle, on the Gulf 
Coast, is a low ridge . . . covered with scrub and scattered pine, having its 


7 The principal type sherd collection, together with the nonceramic artifacts 
from the 1940 survey, are stored in the archeological laboratory, Department of 
Anthropology, Columbia University. The remainder of the materials are at the 
National Park Service Museum at Ocmulgee, Macon, Ga. 
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eastern extremity almost enclosed by a small, shallow, fresh-water pond some- 
what in the form of a horseshoe. This ridge is of white sand on the surface, 
darkened by vegetal deposit and the charcoal of fires that have spread over it. 
Below the white sand, which is from four inches to one foot in depth, is yellow 
sand of uniform shade. 


Moore cut a trench through the east end of the ridge and discovered 
several deposits of whole and broken pottery on the yellow sand or 
in it. No material was found at a greater depth than 20 inches. 
The remains of two cremated human burials were also found in the 
yellow sand. No other human skeletal material was uncovered. 

From this description, which is rather unlike any of the other 
sites that Moore explored along the Gulf Coast, it appears as though 
cremated burials and mortuary deposits of pottery, both broken and 
“killed” by perforation, were placed in the natural sand of the ridge 
at superficial depths. Possibly a low artificial sand mound was built 
over the burials, but this cannot be satisfactorily determined from 
Moore’s data. That Moore was correct in his assumption that this 
site was a cemetery or burial place seems to be borne out by the 
absence of any amount of black detritus or shell-midden refuse.® 

In the 1940 survey some test excavations were made at a midden 
site on the edge of the city of Carrabelle (map 3). At that time 
it was our opinion that the site which we excavated was not a part 
of, or near to, the site described by Moore (Willey and Woodbury, 
1942, p. 238, footnote 45), but in again reviewing the notes it seems 
at least probable that our site and Moore’s are the same. The site 
is about one-half mile from the present center of town in an easterly 
rather than a north-northeast direction. It is located on a low ridge 
about 75 meters back from the Gulf beach. The northeastern end 
of this ridge is surrounded by a swampy lowland, tallying in some 
respects with Moore’s description of a “shallow, fresh-water pond 
somewhat in the form of a horseshoe.” Because of modern develop- 
ment we were unable to excavate in the eastern or northeastern por- 
tions of the ridge; these are now house sites of a pleasant suburb. 
Fortunately, on the west side of the ridge, on the Keith property, 
there was a vacant area, and the northwest corner of the ridge was 
similarly unoccupied. Permission was obtained for excavations in 
these portions. Test digging here, as well as an examination of the 
banks of a railroad cut (see map 3) which has bisected the ridge, 
revealed abundant black earth and shell midden. 


8 See section on “Review and Analysis of Gulf Coast Sites,’ Carrabelle Site, 
pp. 267-268. 
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SCALE W METERS 


Map 3.—The Carrabelle site, Franklin County (Fr-2). 
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The general conformation of the site accords with Moore’s descrip- 
tion, and it seems likely that Moore’s direction of “north-northeast 
from the town” was in error. If the site was located on the Gulf 
beach, within 1 or 2 miles of the city, it could not possibly have been 
in a northerly direction, and the location which we visited is the most 
likely spot. The difference in the nature of the deposits which Moore 
encountered and those which we noted might well be due to the 
fact that his excavations were confined to the eastern or northeastern 
section of the ridge which had been reserved by the Indians as a 
burial place. Our observations and excavations, on the other hand, 
were contained within the old habitation ground. 

The Carrabelle site, as it appears today, is situated on a ridge 
paralleling the beach for about 200 meters. The ridge is approximately 
75 to 100 meters wide. It lies just above a paved subsidiary high- 
way which connects as a small side loop with U. S. Highway 319. 
This highway cuts along the southern edge of the site, between the 
ridge and the beach, exposing shells, midden, and sherds. The 
modern houses referred to are built on the crest of the ridge, and 
back of the houses the railroad cut slices through the ridge on a 
northeast-southwest axis. In most places the refuse averages about 
I meter in thickness. On the western edge of the ridge the ground 
drops away rapidly to a small drainage which empties into the Gulf, 
passing first under a railroad bridge and then through a highway 
culvert. A little side road comes into the highway from the north, 
following along the west side of the ridge and coming up over one 
corner of it just before it joins the pavement. 

The midden, shell, and sherds did not extend the full length of 
the ridge but occupied the western or southwestern half of it. Cul- 
tural debris was also found in the flat between the ridge and the 
beach, and some sherds were picked up as far away as the high-tide 
line (see map 3). A surface collection of pottery was gathered 
from the railroad banks, the highway cut, the beach flats, and the 
top of the ridge on both sides of the railroad excavation. The low, 
marshy area to the north and east of the ridge was covered with 
deep grass and other vegetation so that surface pottery would not 
have been visible; however, it is extremely unlikely that the site 
occupation ever extended down into this terrain. The sand ridge on 
which the site is located is an ancient dune formation rising above 
the surrounding lowlands. Several hundred years ago, at the time 
of Indian occupation, the surrounding marshes may have been flooded 
regularly by the tides. Even in more recent times, as Moore has 
remarked upon, water stood in the basin at one end of the ridge. 


5 
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Excavations—Tests pits I and II and the two supplementary 
excavations were put down in the vacant lot near the west end of the 
ridge. There is no record of modern building in this space, and the 
spoil dirt from the railroad excavations has not been thrown back 
over the banks but taken a few hundred meters farther to the west 
to serve as fill for a low gulley. All other indications were that the 
small western section where excavation was possible was an undis- 
turbed deposit. 

The four tests were dug contingently so that when the work was 
completed they formed one large excavation (see map 3). Pit I (a 3- 
x 3-meter pit) was oriented to the cardinal directions, and pit II was 
later excavated immediately to the west. The supplementary excava- 
tions I and 2 were made prior to the excavation of pit II, and they 
were for the purpose of exposing pit II as a stratigraphic block on the 
north and south as well as the east side. Both pits and both supple- 
mentary excavations were excavated by arbitrary 10-centimeter 
levels. 

The first level of pit I (0-.10 meter) was composed of packed 
shell and very black midden with abundant sherds. In levels 2 and 3, 
down to .30 meter below the surface, the midden concentration less- 
ened, but a gray, charcoal-stained sand continued to yield sherds. 
In level 4 (.30-.40 meter deep) there was a continued decrease in 
midden richness and color. Shells were scarcer although all types, 
including oysters, small clams, conchs, and scallops, were still found. 
At the bottom of this level small, dark organic concentrations re- 
mained in the southwest and northeast corners of the pit. The final 
level, 5, was excavated from .40 to .60 meter below the surface, 
and exhausted this refuse. The upper portion of the level was of 
gray sand, slightly stained with organic and charcoal color ; the lower 
part of the level was clean red-brown loam, completely sterile except 
for a few shells. The southwest quadrant of the excavation was 
taken on down to .go meter below the surface before closing the pit. 

Supplementary excavation I, on the south side of the isolated 
stratitest block that was to be pit II, was excavated in .10-meter levels 
down to .80 meter below the surface, a total of 8 levels. It differed 
from pit I only in that the midden and shell concentration at the 
top were a little deeper. Its surface dimensions were I meter north- 
south by 4 meters east-west. Supplementary excavation 2, on the 
north side of pit II, had the same surface dimensions as supple- 
mentary 1. Supplementary 2 was not as rich, and the last level, 6, 
yielded only one or two sherds. The excavation was continued to .80 
meter, terminating in sterile red-brown loam. 
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Pit II (3 x 3 meters) was excavated to a depth of .80 meter, being 
removed in 8 levels. Carefully working in from the three sides 
which were exposed by pit I and the two supplementary excavations, 
the removal of the levels was well controlled and an accurate picture 
of the physical strata obtained (pl. 1, top). Soil conditions were very 
similar to those of pit I. Shell and midden concentration at the 
top gave way to midden-stained gray sand and finally to sterile loam. 

Profiles of the faces of pit I and pit II are shown in figures 1 and 
2. They may all be generalized as follows: a top stratum of hard- 
packed shell and black midden, varying from .10 to .30 meter in 
thickness; a secondary stratum of gray sand and midden; in some 
places, a third stratum of lighter gray sand with only a little organic 
coloring ; and basal reddish sand or loam. There are a few intrusive 
pockets reaching from either the midden concentration or the gray, 
sandy midden into lower strata, but these are not numerous enough 
or do not appear to be large enough to have greatly churned the 
deposits. The dip and strike of the strata are slight although the 
various beds have small irregularities. The soil profiles are those of 
the average thin occupation site for the Florida coastal area. Packed 
debris has mixed with the natural gray top sand of the region and 
has stained the sand for several centimeters in depth. The pure rub- 
bish concentration is a small band at the top. 

Test pits III, IV, and V were all located on the north side of the 
railroad cut in a small grove of trees. On this side of the tracks 
there is no present-day occupation. All pits were put down in the 
crown of the slope in the deepest part of the refuse. Pit III (a 3- x 
3-meter pit) (see map 3) was excavated down to .80 meter below the 
surface, each level .10 meter in depth. The top level (o-.10 meter) 
had very little shell, a number of sherds, and consisted of brownish 
midden mixed with humus. Levels 2, 3, and 4, down to .40 meter 
deep, passed through black midden rich in sherds but with only scat- 
tered shells. At the bottom of level 5 (.40-.50 meter deep) thick 
shell deposits were mixed with the black midden, and a fire area 
was noted. Shell continued through level 6 (.50-.60 meter deep) but 
diminished in level 7 (.70-.80 meter deep). In the bottom level (.70- 
.80 meter deep) there was little shell and few sherds. The bottom of 
the pit showed clean gray sand dotted with a few organic spots which 
might possibly be post molds. A small additional test revealed that 
red-brown sand underlay the gray sand at a depth of .go to I meter 


(see fig. 3). 
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Pit IV was a small (1.50 x 1.50 meters) test made just a few meters 
to the northeast of pit III. Levels 1 to 6 (0-.60 meter deep) penetrated 
mixed rich black midden and shell with the shell being slightly more 
concentrated toward the bottom of this zone. Level 7 was made 20 
centimeters deep, going from .60 to .80 meter, and in this level gray 
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sand began to replace midden and shell. The pit ran out into sterile 
sand in level 8 (.80-1.00 meter deep). 

Pit V, another 1.50- x 1.50-meter test pit, was located about 25 
meters south and west of pit III. The refuse at this point was ex- 
hausted at the bottom of the 6th level (.50-.60 meter deep). Sherds 
were plentiful except in the bottom level. There were almost no shells 
in the pit. A brown midden and humus was slightly less than .30 
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meter deep; black midden extended from here to the .50-meter point 
and gradually shaded off into gray and then reddish sand. 

The soil profiles on the north side of the railroad track differ from 
those on the south side in that the midden concentration is deeper and 
can be divided into an upper brownish zone and a lower black zone. 
Shells, though not as abundant as they are in the top two levels of 
the pits south of the railroad are fairly plentiful in the lower portion 
of the black midden zone. Below the midden and shell there is a 
zone of gradual transition from the dark occupation layer to the 
natural sand of the ridge. (See fig. 3 for profiles of pit III.) As 
in pits I and II, there is nothing in the profiles of pits III, IV, and 
V to indicate an interval of nonoccupation for this part of the site. 

Stratigraphy—tn pits I, II, and the supplementary excavations 
there is a marked complementary relationship in the vertical distribu- 
tion of the pottery types. This is keynoted by the two types, Swift 
Creek Complicated Stamped and Deptford Linear Check Stamped. 
(See tables 1 and 2 and the graphs on fig. 4.) In pits I and II, Swift 
Creek Complicated Stamped is 40 percent of the total number of 
sherds for the top levels. There is a gradual diminution of the 
type toward the bottom of both pits. In pit I Swift Creek does not 
occur in the two bottom levels, and in pit II it occurs in those levels 
only in very small quantity. Deptford Linear Check Stamped, on 
the other hand, shows a numerical and percentage increase in the 
bottom levels of both pits. Compared to Swift Creek, there are not, 
proportionately, many Deptford sherds in either pit. It is extremely 
significant that those few which are present should be, with few 
exceptions, in the lower levels. The supplementary excavations show 
approximately the same percentage changes in this regard as the 
test pits. 

Occurring in small percentages in the same levels as the Swift 
Creek Complicated Stamped are three other complicated stamped 
types: Crooked River Complicated Stamped, New River Compli- 
cated Stamped, and St. Andrews Complicated Stamped. On the 
whole, their sporadic distribution in the various levels seems to 
indicate their temporal affinity to Swift Creek. Typologically, they 
are also more closely related to the family of complicated stamped 
wares rather than to the Deptford pottery. The supplementary ex- 
cavation I, vaguely suggests that New River Complicated Stamped 
is a little earlier than the other two. 

Paralleling the vertical distribution of Deptford Linear Check 
Stamped is Deptford Bold Check Stamped. This is best shown in 
pit II. However, the other pits show Deptford Bold as being well 
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scattered throughout the pits from top to bottom and not showing 
the high frequency for the lower levels as is the case with Deptford 
Linear. 

Gulf Check Stamped seems to occur sporadically and at all depths 
except in supplementary excavation 2 where it occurs only in the 
three bottom levels. West Florida Cord-marked and Deptford 
Simple Stamped are found occasionally in these pits, but neither 
type is numerically strong enough to give any patterning of occurrence 
by levels. Four sherds of St. Simon’s Fiber-tempered Plain ap- 
peared, three of these in the lowest levels of pit I and supplementary 
excavation 2. A single fragment of the distinctive type Santa Rosa 
Stamped came from level 6, a little over halfway to the bottom of 
supplementary excavation I. 

In both supplementary excavations, and one of the test pits, 
scatterings of Weeden Island Plain, Weeden Island Incised and re- 
lated incised and punctated types were found in the topmost levels. 
Smooth Plain and Franklin Plain were also found toward the top 
but were not quite as superficial as the Weeden Island types. Residual 
(sand-tempered) Plain was found in all levels, but it definitely had 
its highest frequency at the top and faded toward the bottom. 

Pits III, IV, and V, on the north side of the railroad cut, averaged 
a much greater number of sherds per excavation than pits I and II 
and the supplementary excavations. The midden being somewhat 
deeper undoubtedly accounts for part of this, but as pits III, IV, and 
V are all in Weeden Island Period refuse, the greater abundance 
of pottery in this later period is also a factor. In examining the 
pottery count data (tables 3 and 4 and graphs on fig. 4) for these 
excavations one is struck with the complete absence of Deptford 
Linear Check Stamped, the marker type for the Deptford Period, 
and the only occasional presence of Deptford Bold Check Stamped. 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped is found in all levels of all pits, 
and maintains an inverse and complementary frequency relationship 
to Weeden Island Plain, Weeden Island Incised, Carrabelle Incised, 
Carrabelle Punctated, Tucker Ridge-pinched, Keith Incised, and 
Indian Pass Incised, all types of the Weeden Island Period. 

Smooth Plain is found in almost all levels with some indication 
of its being a little more common in the upper than in the lower part 
of the midden. Residual Plain follows the same trend as in pits I 
and II, increasing toward the top. In the Weeden Island levels of 
pits III and IV this is more marked than it was in the Swift Creek 
Period levels of pits I and II. Residual Plain is 60 to 70 percent of 
the total sherds for the top three levels of pits III, IV, and V. 
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Of the Complicated Stamped types, other than Swift Creek, that 
were seen in pits I, II, and the supplementary excavations, only 
St. Andrews Complicated Stamped is found in pits III and IV. 
In neither pit is it found in the two upper levels. Six West Florida 
Cord-marked and two Mound Field Net-marked sherds are in level 
2 of pit III, but no others of these types appear. 

The generalizations involving ceramic sequence that can be made 
from the Carrabelle excavations are these: In the group of pits 
south of the railroad cut (pits I, II, and supplementary excavations 
1 and 2) Deptford Linear Check Stamped, in rather small amounts, 
underlies, and is earlier than, the main bulk of the Swift Creek Com- 
plicated Stamped type. Occurring in small amounts, Deptford 


TABLE 4.—Sherd classification of pit V, Carrabelle (Fr-2) 


(Percentage occurrence by level given in italics) 
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Linear Check Stamped and Deptford Bold Check Stamped are found 
in most all levels of all excavations. There is a suggestion that 
Deptford Bold Check Stamped has a longer range upward in time 
than Deptford Linear Check Stamped. Also, Deptford Bold has an 
earlier inception than any of the Complicated Stamped types. Three 
complicated stamped types, Crooked River, New River, and St. 
Andrews, are contemporary with Swift Creek in pits I and II and 
related excavations. 

In the group of pits north of the railroad track (pits III, IV, and 
V) Weeden Island types are superimposed upon Swift Creek types 
in much the same fashion that Swift Creek overlies Deptford in the 
southern excavations. Of the minority types, New River and 
Crooked River Complicated Stamped do not occur in the northern 
group of pits. St. Andrews Complicated Stamped does occur, as 
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does Deptford Bold Check Stamped. As there is little doubt that 
the rubbish sectioned by the northern pits is later than that of the 
southern pits, there is an inference here that St. Andrews Com- 
plicated Stamped is slightly later than New River or Crooked River 
Complicated Stamped. Also, Deptford Bold Check Stamped has a 
clearly later time range than Deptford Linear Check Stamped. Con- 
versely, Gulf Check Stamped, of which only one sherd occurs in 
the northern group of pits and that in a bottom level, would seem 
to be temporally related to the Deptford Period and the earlier half 
of Swift Creek. 

Franklin Plain belongs almost entirely to the earlier half of the 
Swift Creek Period. Smooth Plain is late Swift Creek and Weeden 
Island in time; and Residual Plain steadily increases from almost no 
occurrences in the Deptford Period to a numerically predominant 
position in Weeden Island. The position of West Florida Cord- 
marked and Mound Field Net-marked pottery is indefinite, but the 
small amounts found seem to be later than the Deptford Period. 

Although Fort Walton and Wakulla Check Stamped sherds 
were found in the surface collection from this site, none were recov- 
ered from the excavation. 


Classification of surface sherds from Carrabelle 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Fort Walton Tncised.. .c 308i a. Ssudes ce eetes cee 6 
ake sJacksonWelain...s<% daste<t sosaurealenecr eee Eee 2 
Safety Elarbor  Umcised)eiccore accaters ‘sc 2ia%e, 00.01 role oroleratoteterers a ivere rere I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieedent Island Tncised j:cmns acies cree steven eerie 13 
Weeden, Island Plaitsuc. accpete Sine ai steroeotie sicioier te eie selec 43 
Garrabelle Incised) ..0% sso dccd.ceniuesaeenterin one ae eee II 
Garrabelle Punctated! S: cae cece ce cee cee a ener Ocean 16 
Weithy Incised: f5%.. ce seciowle tiers ase. ue etelanentectetne cree oie eee 5 
Indian: Pass Inciseds. .ccacicm ts stad arenie sectarian iste eee 2 
Wakulla Check: Stamped 23 isa)... sasies sisbieerate tendencies ee 15 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Complicated Stamped Series: 


Swiit Creek Complicated Stamped)... <\0<s/.0 0%. >.<!) 125 
Grooked River Complicated Stamped.....:5..<..:..-2 eer I 
St. Andrews Complicated Stamped..............««» asus 9 
Gulf Gheck* Stamped, . Socicnc ce scone ee fot ee eee 8 
West Florida Cord-marked (22 35. F250 <teeis hota vis we ss tote ee 7 
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Deptford Complex 
Deptford Series: 
Weptiord. Lanear, Check, Stamped. ujoicis.c6;6.c0i ae adis a0asee vies 8 
Pentiord) Bold 'Chrecke” Stamped: < oc ccs os crane vise gcle e's 3 « 15 
Deptford’ Sunple Stamped’, Fo-.:55 6h. oo ates aeee es cake ve se 6 
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Total sherds.... 651 


MOUND FIELD, WAKULLA COUNTY (wa-8) 


Description of the site—Mound Field is located in the south- 
eastern section of Wakulla County, 2.7 miles inland from the small 
beach settlement of Shell Point (map 2). The region is sparsely 
populated, heavily grown with scrub oak and pine, and the midden 
and mound are difficult to find without a local guide. The shell 
midden is situated on a small rise of ground in a swamp (pl. 2, bot- 
tom). Sherds, shells, and black organic matter cover most of the 
eminence which is approximately 100 x 200 meters in extent. A few 
holes, dug within the last 2 or 3 years, indicated the depth and richness 
of the deposit. A surface collection was gathered from around these 
old excavations and elsewhere on the midden. 

On another rise in the swamp, some 50 meters from the occupation 
area, was a sand mound which had been excavated by Moore during 
his survey of this part of the northwest coast. In 1902 he described 
the site as follows (pp. 306 ff.) : 


The mound, very symmetrical, was in hammock land on the border of culti- 
vated ground known throughout the region as the Mound Field. 

The mound had a height of about 9 feet above the surrounding level, though 
a measurement taken when the mound was in process of demolition, from the 
summit plateau, to undisturbed sand at the base, gave an altitude of about 11 feet. 

The outline of the base was circular, with a diameter of 61 feet. Across the 
summit plateau was 15 feet. A graded way about 15 feet wide joined the mound 
on the west, making the slope less steep on that side than on the others. The 
length of the causeway before union with the margin of the mound was 18 feet. 


Upon excavation Moore found several burials and a large mortuary 
deposit of pottery in the east side of the mound.® Moore does not 
record excavations in the midden site, nor does he mention it. 


® See section on “Review and Analysis of Gulf Coast Sites,” Mound Field 
site, p. 204. 
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Excavations —Test pit I was located just north of the wagon-track 
road by which it was possible, in dry weather, to take a car into the 
midden site (see map 4). Excavation of the 3- x 3-meter pit was by 
10-centimeter levels. The first .20 meter was brown midden and hu- 
mus, slightly sandy and intersected by occasional small roots from 
nearby bushes. Sherds were numerous in these top levels. Animal 
and fish bones were abundant in level 2 (.10-.20 meter deep). 

In level 3 (.20-.30 meter deep) a fire area appeared in the center 
of the pit, shell was abundant, and animal and fish bones came out 
in large quantities. Root disturbance had completely disappeared. 
As in levels 1 and 2, this level yielded a great many sherds. Level 4 
(.30-.40 meter deep) carried the pit down through a fire and ash area. 
The color of the midden, though still brownish, was darker at this 
depth and the shell content increased. Level 5 (.40-.50 meter deep) 
continued with ample sherds and increasing shell. As in level 4, the 
midden continued dark, almost black. Animal and fish bones were 
about as common in levels 4 and 5 as above. 

Levels 6 and 7 (.50-.70 meter deep) were much alike in appearance 
and sherd yield. Both showed more shell and sand than the levels 
above, and the number of sherds from each was about the same. In 
level 8 (.70-.80 meter deep) sherds were somewhat scarcer and the 
midden soil sandier. In level 9 (.80-.90 meter deep) only 51 sherds 
were obtained from the slight sprinkling of shell and midden on top 
of the pure sand of the natural ridge. With this level the refuse 
abruptly ended. (See fig. 5 for profiles of pit I.) 

Pit II, a 3- x 3-meter excavation located on another midden hillock 
70 meters southeast of pit I (see map 4) gave results similar to those 
of pit I. The midden played out sharply at .80 meter below surface. 
Sherds were very plentiful from level 1 through level 6 with a great 
concentration in levels 3 and 4 (.20-.40 meter deep). In levels 1 and 
2 (o-.20 meter deep) the midden was brown in color, animal and fish 
bones were plentiful, but there was little shell. With the midden grow- 
ing blacker in levels 3 to 5 (.20-.30 meter deep) oyster, conch, and 
clam shells appeared along with animal and fish bones. Levels 6, 7, 
and 8 grew sandier with increasing depth. Profiles of pit II are 
shown in figure 6. 

In addition to the two test pits, two small supplementary tests were 
made at other locations on the site. The first of these was a small 
hole made near the southern limit of the site (see map 4). The mid- 
den at this point was .80 meter deep, virtually the same as that 
where the principal test pits were made. A small collection of sherds, 
animal bone, and shells were made from this supplementary excava- 
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Map 4.—The Mound Field site, Wakulla County (Wa-8). 
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tion although they were not removed in arbitrary levels. The second 
supplementary test location is also indicated on map 4. No evidence 
of midden material or sherds was found in this excavation which 
was abandoned at .40 meter below the surface. 

Stratigraphy—At Mound Field an upper and a lower section of 
the midden can be distinguished, although there is nothing in the 
physical soil profiles to indicate that any marked lapse of time inter- 
vened between these two sections. The upper organic midden was 
brownish in color with only scattered shells or small lenses of shell 
pocketed in the matrix. The lower section of the refuse was darker, 
a black organic material mixed through with scattered shells and thick 
bands of concentrated shells. Animal and fish bones seemed to be 
evenly distributed through both sections of the midden. At Carrabelle, 
a similar condition was noted except that the greatest shell concentra- 
tions tended to underlie the black organic midden, making a three- 
fold division of the refuse at that site. The phenomenon of the differ- 
ence in midden coloring may be due to weathering, with the upper and 
relatively more exposed part of an old village area turning lighter. 
This, of course, does not explain the greater abundance of shell in 
the lower levels. At both Mound Field and Carrabelle, this shift 
from concentrated shell to refuse relatively free of shell is accom- 
panied by a ceramic change from Swift Creek (below) to Weeden 
Island (above). A possible subsistence change is suggested by this 
difference in the content of the refuse strata. 

Pit I at Mound Field had a total of 4,789 sherds, an amazing num- 
ber from an excavation 3 meters square and less than 1 meter deep. 
The concentration of pottery fragments in the refuse, averaging ap- 
proximately 500 sherds per .10-meter level, offers an adequate sam- 
pling for a study of ceramic change. The richness of the refuse, 
coupled with the undisturbed appearance of the profiles of the test 
pits, all marked with horizontally laid, elliptical lenses of shell, offset 
the thinness of the deposit. Mound Field, like most of the other vil- 
lage sites of the northwest Florida coast, is small in extent and prob- 
ably represents only a small population. The length of time the site 
was occupied is a matter of conjecture, but whatever this was it was 
a period of sufficient duration to allow for marked shifts in pottery 
styles. 

A study of the graph on figure 7, and an inspection of table 5, re- 
veals a significant division in the decorated pottery for pit I. The 
types Weeden Island Incised, Carrabelle Incised, and Carrabelle 
Punctated all group in the upper six levels. Although the latter 
two types occur in such small percentages that it is difficult to be 
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sure, there appears to be an increase in incised types toward the 
top of the refuse. Opposed to these incised types is the type Swift 
Creek Complicated Stamped. Swift Creek, with occurrences averag- 
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Fic. 7—Graph on pottery stratigraphy, pit I, Mound Field (Wa-8). 


ing over 25 percent of the total number of sherds in each of the 
four lowest levels, gradually dwindles toward the top of the midden 
where it makes up only I percent of the total sherds for level 1. The 
types Keith Incised and Indian Pass Incised, occurring in small 
quantities and sporadically, follow the distribution of Weeden Island 
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Incised and the two Carrabelle types. Crooked River Complicated 
Stamped and St. Andrews Complicated Stamped, related in tech- 
nique of ornamentation to Swift Creek, have a somewhat inter- 
mediate distribution in the rubbish, not appearing at the top or 
bottom. 

The plain types, which make up the bulk of the pottery, per level, 
do not show clear-cut vertical distributions. Weeden Island Plain 
occurs all the way to the bottom, although it is possible that it de- 
creased slightly from top to bottom, an action paralleling Weeden 
Island Incised and related types. It would appear that Weeden Is- 
land Plain, at least as far as the Mound Field midden is concerned, 
had its inception somewhat earlier than its related decorated types. 
Smooth Plain shows no significant percentage changes or trends 
from top to bottom. Residual Plain, the category which includes 
all undecorated, sand-tempered body sherds, does decrease gradually 
from top to bottom. This decrease can most easily be attributed to 
the opposite and complementary behavior of Swift Creek Compli- 
cated Stamped. The Swift Creek mode of decoration was, in many 
cases, an over-all application of stamped designs to the vessel, while 
Weeden Island and related types restricted the decoration, as a rule, 
to the upper portion of the vessel body. This gives a greater 
plain sherd count for Weeden Island Period levels. 

Pit II is little different from pit I. The same relationships obtain 
between the incised types and Swift Creek Complicated Stamped. 
There is a suggestion that the rubbish of pit II began and ended 
a little later than that of pit I. Only in the bottom level of pit II is 
there a really high occurrence of Swift Creek, while Wakulla Check 
Stamped, a type characteristic of a later phase of Weeden Island, 
occurs in small numbers in the three top levels. 

In brief, the Mound Field midden excavations indicate a Swift 
Creek Period and a Weeden Island Period occupation, falling in that 
chronological order. 


Classification of surface sherds from Mound Field 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Wicererulsl ania EncisGds ai Sthitive-sthercisie sete clare esieee cienerele 2 
Weedencislandy Plgath. 5 a1}. x ds'd viele Says wn cisteiaiereln tg om aie Senate 13 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Switt Creek: Complicated, Stamped o's. Fes, cceke ec ce ele alee 4 
Crooked River Complicated Stamped................... I 
St. Andrews Complicated Stamped ..c... 00600 cs ceccc ene I 
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Total sherds.... 134 


SOWELL, BAY COUNTY (ByY-3) 


Description of the site—The Sowell midden and burial mound 
are on the west side of St. Andrews Bay, about 1 mile west of 
Bear Point, Bay County. This location (map 5) is approximately 
60 and 70 miles west of the Carrabelle and Mound Field sites. The 
midden and mound are among several in the immediate vicinity. 
The mound was excavated by Moore (1902, pp. 167 ff.) who de- 
scribes it as follows: 

The height of the mound was 4.5 feet; the basal diameter, 50 feet. A great 
depression whence the sand for the mound had been taken was at its southern 
margin. 

Moore recovered several burials accompanied by a mortuary de- 
posit of pottery.1? He makes no mention of the associated shell midden. 

The midden site, which today is clear of scrub oak, fronts along 
St. Andrews Bay and lies a little over 1.5 miles below the new St. 
Andrews Bay bridge of U. S. Highway 98. The area of shell and 
potsherds extends back from the water’s edge for 40 or 50 meters. 
Along the bay shore its extent is 100 to 125 meters. The mound 
site excavated by Moore lies a few hundred meters distant in a 
dense scrub oak thicket. 

E xcavations—Unfortunately, the midden site at Sowell had re- 
cently been gutted by commercial shell-gathering operations, so 
that our 1940 excavations were limited to a very few places in the 
site which had not been disturbed. Pits I and II were both very 
shallow (see map 5 for pit locations). Both pits were 3 x 1.5 meters 
in surface dimensions. Pit I was excavated in three levels, the 
first two of Io centimeters each and the last of 20 centimeters, mak- 
ing a total depth of .4o meter. The pit was located on what had 
apparently been the edge of the thickest shell and midden deposit. 
The two upper levels showed sand mixed with fragments of shell 
and gray organic stain. The bottom level gradually shaded off into 
sterile reddish-brown sand which gave no evidence of former dis- 
turbance. Pit II was carried down in five 10-centimeter levels. It 
was almost identical to pit I in the nature and depth of the refuse. 


10 See section on “Review and Analysis of Gulf Coast Sites,” Sowell site, 
p. 231. 
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Both pits averaged about 40 to 50 sherds per level except for the 
bottom levels. 


Pit III (1.50 x 1.50 meters square) was located in a part of the 
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Map 5.—The Sowell site, Bay County (By-3). 


midden that appeared deeper than those sections where pits I and 
II had been placed. Some small trees at the spot had discouraged 
the shell excavators from clearing out this portion of the site. The 
first two levels of pit III (o-.20 meter) yielded over 100 sherds and 
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the soils were a mixture of humus, broken shell, and sand. In 
levels 3 and 4 (.20 to .40 meter deep) sherds continued, but the 
sandy refuse showed very little shell or organic material. In level 5 
(.40 to .50 meter deep) the soil was sandy, and there were very 
few sherds. Thinking the midden was giving way into undisturbed 
sand, the sixth level was made deeper (.50 to .80 meter deep), and, 
rather abruptly, dark midden and compact shell showed up again 
with an increased number of sherds. In levels 7 and 8 (.80 to 1.00 
meter deep) the darker midden and shell continued, but in level 9 


TABLE 6.—Sherd classification of pits I and II, Sowell (By-3) 


(Percentage occurrence by level given in italics) 
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(1.00 to 1.10 meters deep) shell began to disappear, and the midden 
color grew fainter. The bottom level (1.10 to 1.20 meters deep) ex- 
posed reddish sterile sand below gray-white sand. Only one profile 
is shown from pit III, the southwest face. This cross section is 
typical of the pit (see fig. 8). 

Pit IV (1.50 x 1.50 meters) was located at the opposite end 
of the site from pit III, near the water’s edge. The top level (0-.10 
meter deep) was in sandy midden and broken shell. From level 2 
to level 6, inclusive (.10-.70 meter deep), the midden was black 
and mixed with whole shells. In level 8 (.70-.80 meter deep) reddish 
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subsoil showed up very abruptly. The pit was carried down another 
.I0 meter, but the refuse was obviously no deeper. In each level, 
with the exception of 8, approximately 100 sherds or more were 
recovered. 

Stratigraphy—Of the four pits excavated at Sowell only pit III 
shows any appreciable change in pottery type frequencies from top 
to bottom (see table 7 and fig. 9). The type Wakulla Check 
Stamped displays a gradually expanding upward trend in the midden. 


DEPTH IN METERS -5O 400 450 44 
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SAND, 8LACH ANMODEN AND SHELL 


400 
WHITE SAND AND MIDDEN STAIN 


CLEAN WHITE SAND 

| RED BROWN SAND 
SOUTHWEST: FACE 

Fic. 8.—Pit III soil profiles, Sowell (By-3). 
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Weeden Island Incised and Weeden Island Plain occur with slightly 
greater frequency in the middle levels. The four sherds of Swift 
Creek Complicated Stamped that are present come from the three 
bottom levels. Fort Walton Incised and Lake Jackson Plain are 
both found only in the upper levels. 

In pit IV there is also evidence for Fort Walton Incised, Lake 
Jackson Plain, and Pensacola Plain being late (see table 7). There 
is, however, in this pit little or no substantiation for the increase 
of Wakulla Check Stamped in the upper levels or of the presence 
of Swift Creek in the lower levels. 
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Fic. 9.—Graph on pottery stratigraphy, pit III, Sowell (By-3). 
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Pits I and II are both shallow, and all types seem to be fairly 
well mixed through nearly all levels (see table 6). In pit II, Wakulla 
Check Stamped does show an increase at the top, and the only 
Swift Creek sherds come from the two lowest levels. This, however, 
is offset by the presence of Lake Jackson Plain and Pensacola Plain 
sherds in the bottom of the pit. 

The case for ceramic stratigraphy at Sowell, based essentially upon 
pit III, is not as conclusive as at Mound Field or Carrabelle. There 
are, nevertheless, indications of a number of the same sequential 
changes in pottery types which were found in the two previously 
excavated sites. Sowell was the first site excavated at which the 
type Wakulla Check Stamped obtained in dominant percentages. 
Its high frequencies of occurrence in the upper levels of pit III 
accord with its small occurrence in the top three levels of pit II 
of the Mound Field site. The small amounts of Fort Walton Period 
pottery coming from the upper levels of pit III at Sowell are in 
line with the late position in which sherds of this complex were 
found at other sites, and their presence argues that the area of the 
site sampled by pit III has not recently been disturbed to any pro- 
found depth. 

The physical strata revealed in pit III are not analogous to the 
sequences of soil types seen in the Carrabelle and Mound Field 
pits. The band of midden and compacted shell at .50 to .go meter 
in pit III at Sowell was not associated with an intensive Swift Creek 
occupation, and the overlying refuse, rather than being rich brown 
or black midden, was sand only slightly discolored by organic 
debris. The pit III deposition can best be interpreted by consider- 
ing it as a continuous cultural accumulation in spite of the lighter 
sandy zone superimposed on the deep shell and midden layer. This 
sandy stratum is not clean sand, and it does not appear to have been 
water-carried or wind-blown. 

The pottery sequence at Sowell overlaps with the later stages of 
the sequences at Carrabelle and Mound Field. Whereas both Carra- 
belle and Mound Field stratigraphies close with a ceramic period 
characterized by a mixture of Weeden Island and Swift Creek 
types, the Sowell pit III sequence shows Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped only in the lower levels. In the upper levels Weeden 
Island is associated with a new stamped type, Wakulla Check 
Stamped. Fort Walton Period sherds occur superficially. 
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Classification of surface sherds from Sowell 
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Total sherds.... 511 


The above collection is supplemented by another from the Sowell 
site which was collected many years ago by R. E. C. Stearns. The 
Stearns collection is in the Peabody Museum, Yale University. It 
is tabulated below: 
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Total sherds.... 99 
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FORT WALTON, OKALOOSA COUNTY (0K-6) 


Description of the site—In the modern community of Fort Walton 
on Santa Rosa Sound, near the entrance to Choctawhatchee Bay, 
is one of the largest Indian mound and village sites in northwest 
Florida (map 2). In 1883 (Walker, 1885, pp. 860 ff.) S. T. Walker, 
who made investigations at the site described it: 


The sound here is only about one-fourth of a mile in width, and navigation 
is obstructed by numerous bars and shoals, which were once covered by oyster 
beds, though at present the oyster is entirely extinct in both bay and sound. 
On the east is Choctawhatchee Bay, and northwest lies a large branch of Garnier’s 
Bayou. Several bold springs of excellent water break out of the bluffs, and a 
small fresh-water stream empties into the sound here and once passed through 
the center of town. The largest mound and shell heaps are situated near this 
stream and in the neighborhood of the finest of the springs. The position of the 
largest domiciliary mound in this portion of the State is marked by a large 
shell heap on the bluffs above the largest spring. This shell heap, which was 
converted into a fort by the Southern army during the civil war, is about 12 
feet high, with a base about 200 feet in diameter. About 400 yards nearly due 
north of this heap, situated in a dense thicket of bushes and small trees, is the 
mound in question. It is covered with a growth similar to that around it, and so 
dense and tangled is the growth of vines, briers, and bushes upon it that it is 
difficult either to measure or explore it. Its estimated height is 25 feet, its length 
250 feet, and its width 135 feet. The measurements were taken along the top 
which is nearly level; of course, the base is much greater. The sides are very 
steep, and on the south side is a sloping roadway leading to the top. 


Walker reports that many excavations had been made in the mound 
prior to his visit.11 He made a few cursory diggings in the mound 
but found little. He did, however, make the observation that the 
mound was constructed of alternate layers of shell-midden refuse 
and clean sand. According to his account human burials had been 
placed on the top of a shell layer and covered with sand. The other 
evidences of human occupation in the area which Walker noted are 
as follows: 


West of the great mound are many small circles of shells covered with soil, 
from 40 to 60 feet in diameter, and the earth is covered with fragments of broken 
pottery. Over a space reaching from the great mound to the beach, one-fourth 
of a mile in width, and extending along the beach for nearly a mile, are shell 
heaps of all shapes and sizes, from a mere bed a foot in thickness to large heaps 
12 and 15 feet high. In the fields, the crops are growing in beds of shell, and 
the furrows are full of broken pottery and fragments of clay figures. 


In 1901 Moore, who carried out extensive excavations in the big 
flat-topped mound, described the site with greater accuracy (see 


11 See also Sternberg, 1876, pp. 282-292. 
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Moore, 1901, pp. 435 ff., “Mounds at Walton’s Camp, Santa Rosa 
Sound, Santa Rosa County, Fla.”). Moore also mentions the shell 
heap at the water’s edge. His measurements of the big mound are: 
height, approximately 12 feet; base, 223 feet (east-west) by 178 feet 
(north-south) ; summit platform, 179 by 135 feet. The discrepancy 
in the height measurement between Moore and Walker may be due, 
in part, to unrecorded excavations in the mound between 1883 and 
1901 ; but it is more likely that Walker’s estimate was considerably in 
excess of the actual height. Today, the mound stands just about 
12 feet above the surrounding flat land. 

Moore also describes a graded way or ramp approach, which can 
still be seen, on the south side of the mound. Other features of the 
area listed by him were a sand mound about one-quarter of a mile 
west of the big mound and various small mounds in the immediate 
neighborhood. The sand mound, which had been excavated before 
his visit, was investigated, and Moore concludes that it was erected 
for domiciliary purposes; test diggings in the other small mounds 
showed only midden refuse. 

Moore’s main interest, however, was in the large mound. He states: 


During our investigation 11 men dug for 7 days. This digging consisted of 
trenching at various points to determine the construction of the mound; the 
removal of a large part of the summit plateau to a depth of from 3 to 5 feet; 
the investigation of much of the marginal portion on the northern side of the 
mound. 


Like Walker, Moore reports the structure of the mound to have 
been built by successive layers or mantles of sand or shell. Near 
the top of the southeastern slope of the mound he found a great 
many burials accompanied with pottery vessels. In the central part 
of the mound, on the summit, in a shell deposit, were a number of 
burials unaccompanied by pottery. In all instances, the burials in 
the Fort Walton mound were relatively superficial. Moore reports 
none at over a depth of 3 feet. A number of pottery bowls and jars 
were taken from the mound, in connection with some of the burials. 
Virtually all of these belong to the Fort Walton Period. An analysis 
of this material is presented in a subsequent section of this report on 
“Review and Analysis of Gulf Coast Sites” (pp. 213-214). 

In preparing a plat and estimated contour map of the Fort Walton 
midden area which we excavated in 1940 (map 6) the big mound 
was found to be exactly 200 meters from the water’s edge rather 
than one-quarter of a mile as given by Walker. There is no longer 
a great shell heap on the shore of the sound ; apparently large sections 
of this deposit were built over, leveled off, or destroyed in recent 
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Map 6.—The Fort Walton site, Okaloosa County (Ok-6). 
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years. Remnants of it remain, however, and many of the houses 
fronting the shore have been built on the midden ridge. The Indianola 
Hotel (see map 6) has been built over what was probably the largest 
of these shell eminences, probably the one referred to by both Walker 
and Fewkes. Just to the east of the hotel there is a vacant, fenced lot 
on which there is a hillock of shell which rises about 1.5 meters above 
the surrounding lot. Most of our test excavations were made in this 
hillock, as this was the most likely appearing spot available for 
sampling. 

Excavations —Pit I (a 3- x 3-meter cut) was situated on the 
slightly sloping western flank of the small rise of shell mentioned 
above. The first three levels of the pit (0-.30 meter deep) cut through 
small clam shells. Sherds were numerous, averaging about 200 per 
.Io-meter level. From level 4 to level 8, oyster and clam shells were 
evenly mixed, with the sherd yield remaining heavy down through 
level 7. In level 8 (.70-.80 meter) sherds were scarce. Below level 8 
clam shells again predominated. In level 12 (1.10-1.20 meters) most 
of the pit was in yellow, sterile sand with only a little midden and 
shell in the northeast corner. With refuse disappearing, the pit was 
closed at a depth of 1.40 meters below surface (see fig. 10 for pit 
soil profiles). 

Pits II and III (both 3 x 3 meters) were made in the flat area 
west of the hummock where pit I had been located (map 6). In 
neither pit was the rubbish over .40 meter deep. Underneath the 
humus was a thin zone of shell (mostly clam with a few oyster) ; 
below the shell and midden was a transition zone of gray sand and 
organic stain. A few sherds were found in this transition layer. The 
basal yellow and reddish sand appeared in both pits at .50 meter below 
the surface. Pit V was very similar to pits II and III in content. Lo- 
cated in the flat area north of the hummock, it showed only a very 
few centimeters of shell midden, and the red-yellow sand of the origi- 
nal terrain was exposed in less than .40 meter. These three tests indi- 
cated that, as far as the area available for excavation was concerned, 
only the shell concentration on the east side of the lot was deep enough 
to give results, and that the surrounding flat had only a very meager 
occupation layer. 

For this reason, the remainder of the pits, numbers IV, VI, and 
VII, were all made in the hummock near pit I. Pit IV (3 x 3 meters) 
was situated on the southwestern flank of the knoll. Sherds were 
found as deep as level 14 (1.30-1.40 meters below the surface). They 
were, however, not as numerous as in pit I, the count averaging about 
50 fragments per level in the first five levels; half that number be- 
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WEST FACE 
Fic. 10.—Pit I soil profiles, Fort Walton (Ok-6). 
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low .50 meter; and from .80-1.40 meters deep there were only 10 
sherds or so for each .10 meter of refuse. The strata in pit IV were 
more evenly bedded than in pit I, and from appearances it suggested 
better possibilities for accurate stratification of pottery types. The 
first level (o-.10 meter) cut through the sandy humus and broken 
shell scattered over the top of the ground. Below this oyster and 
clam shells were about evenly mixed down to .30 to .g4o meter. From 
.40 to .70 meter deep, clam shells were common, but below this all 
shell gradually decreased, and the pit proceeded through gray sand 
stained with midden and charcoal. Yellow sand began to appear in 
the two lowest levels (1.20-1.40 meters) (see fig. 11 for profiles of 
pit IV). 

Pits VI and VII were placed between pits I and IV on the west 
slope of the hillock. They were each laid out 3 meters east-west by 
2 meters north-south, with the eastern end of pit VI joining the west- 
ern end of pit VII to make a single trench 6 meters long and 2 meters 
wide. Sherds were almost as numerous in these two cuts as in pit I, 
especially in the top half-meter. In pit VII, as could be expected 
from its position, the phenomenon of clam shells, then clams and 
oysters, with clams again below was observed. In pit VI, farther out 
toward the edge of the concentration, most of the shells were clams 
and the actual shell zone was not as thick as in pit VII (see fig. 12 
for profiles of pits VI and VII). As in the other pits, gray and white 
sand mixed with midden and charcoal was found below the shell. 
Sherds continued down into this soil, but were not numerous. Yel- 
low, sterile sand appeared in the twelfth level of each pit (1.10-1.20 
meters). 

Stratigraphy—tThe problem of stratification of pottery types at 
Fort Walton is more complex than at Mound Field, Carrabelle, or 
Sowell. To begin with, we may disregard pits II, III, and V as 
being all too shallow and apparently too badly mixed to be of any 
value in arriving at conclusions of pottery sequence. In pits II and 
III it is of interest, however, to note that the few Pensacola Plain 
and Fort Walton Incised sherds were all found near the top of the 
refuse. Except for this, these particular pit collections are little 
more than surface data (see tables 9 and 11). 

The most reliable evidence for ceramic sequence comes from pits 
IV, VI, and VII, excavations in the shell hillock or rubbish concen- 
tration on the east side of the lot. Even here, the story is not as 
clear as at Mound Field or Carrabelle. All three of these pits, as 
well as pit I, show a few late period fragments of Fort Walton In- 
cised or Pensacola Plain in the upper two to four .10-meter levels. 
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Fic. 11.—Pit IV soil profiles, Fort Walton (Ok-6). 
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Presumably these few pieces represent the final occupation at this 
part of the Fort Walton village midden. In the earlier periods, all 
the pits in the shell concentration differ in that each pit seems to 
have revealed a slightly different span of ceramic history. In pit VII, 
Weeden Island Period decorated sherds and Wakulla Check Stamped 
occur throughout the upper two-thirds of the pit: Swift Creek Com- 
plicated Stamped runs from top to bottom but is more frequent 
in the lower levels; and Basin Bayou Incised, Santa Rosa Stamped, 
and Alligator Bayou Incised are only in the lower half of the pit. 
The few Deptford Bold Check Stamped sherds present are also in 
the lower part of the refuse (see table 13). 

In pit VI (see table 12) a similar condition obtains except that 
Weeden Island decorated types and Wakulla Check Stamped are 
grouped a little higher in the pit; Swift Creek Complicated Stamped 
does not go all the way to the top; the Santa Rosa, Basin Bayou, and 
Alligator Bayou types are found in the middle levels; and Deptford 
Bold Check Stamped and Deptford Simple Stamped are mainly in 
the bottom levels. That is, with the exception of a late sprinkling of 
Fort Walton types, the refuse in pit VI does not extend as late in 
time as that of pit VII and goes back a little earlier. 

In pit IV there are very few Weeden Island sherds, either of the 
decorated or of Weeden Island Plain, and the few that were found 
all came from the upper one-quarter of the pit. The same is true of 
Wakulla Check Stamped. Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Santa 
Rosa Stamped, Alligator Bayou Stamped, and Basin Bayou Incised 
are found, principally, in the middle levels. There are not many 
decorated sherds in the lower one-third of the pit, but the few present 
are Deptford Bold Check Stamped, Deptford Simple Stamped, and 
a scattering of Santa Rosa pieces. Quite clearly, the bottom of 
pit IV extends down into an earlier part of the deposit than either 
pits VI or VII (see table 10). 

Pit I (see table 8) is approximately in the same time range as 
pit VI, but the evidence for stratification is not as clear as in the 
other pits. A shell-tempered sherd (Pensacola Plain) was found as 
deep as level 9 (.80-.90 meter) in pit I, suggesting that this part of 
the refuse had been disturbed. A review of the profiles for the 
various pits will also show that the shell and midden strata in pit I 
lie in poorer conformity than those of the other pits. This last 
may account for the more scrambled distribution of types, as all 
the arbitrary levels were excavated parallel to the horizon. 

By arranging pits VII, VI, and IV in a descending series of that 
order, a complete sequence, covering all the materials excavated by 
us at Fort Walton, may be generalized (see graphs, fig. 13). Such 
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Fic. 13—Graph on pottery stratigraphy at Fort Walton (Ok-6). Pits IV, 
VI, and VII are combined. (*Includes Santa Rosa Stamped, Basin Bayou 
Incised, Alligator Bayou Stamped. **Includes Weeden Island Incised and 
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a sequence is consistent within itself and checks fairly well with 
the stratigraphic data from the other excavated sites. The align- 
ments of the levels of the three pits follow the frequency patterns 
of the various marker types. The occurrences of Weeden Island 
Incised and Carrabelle Punctated, Wakulla Check Stamped, and 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek types were matched across from pit VI 
to pit VII, resulting in level 1 of pit VI being correlated with 
level 3 of pit VII. In a similar manner the occurrences in pit IV 
were compared with those of pit V1; and level 1 of pit 1V was corre- 
lated with level 4 of pit VI and level 6 of pit VII. This gave a total 
of 19 levels with considerable overlap among the pits. Percentage 
of types for each level were then computed on the basis of the 
“greater” levels where there were instances of overlap. For instance, 
“greater” level 6, composed of level 1, pit IV, level 4, pit VI, and 
level 6, pit VII, combines the sherds of all these levels, totaling 371. 
The Weeden Island decorated types for this combined level are then 
totaled to 19, an occurrence of .048 percent of the combined or 
“greater” level. 

Gross and simplified as this system is, the various types and type 
complexes fall into easily recognizable trends of vertical occur- 
rence.’ Two periods, first the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, and later 
the Weeden Island, are substantially documented. The Fort Walton 
Period is not well represented, but enough sherds were found to 
prove occupancy of that time, and these sherds are similar or identical 
to the vessels which Moore found with the burials in the big pyram- 
idal mound. The Deptford Period is only suggested in the bottom 
levels. Deptford Linear Check Stamped, the marker type for the 
period, was not found in significant quantity at Fort Walton. The 
Carrabelle stratification would indicate that Deptford Bold Check 
Stamped and Deptford Simple Stamped have a later occurrence 
than Deptford Linear Check Stamped, and, also, that they are found 
in small numbers in dominantly Swift Creek Period levels. Such 
would seem to be the case at Fort Walton where only the “tag-end” 
manifestations of the Deptford Period were observed. 


12 The greatest weakness, in this case, is not the inspectional and subjective 
matching of the levels from one pit to another, but the relatively small numbers 
of decorated sherds, and total sherds, in most of the lower levels of the pits. 
Thus, the high occurrences, expressed on the graph in figure 13, of Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped and Basin Bayou Incised, in level 19, are based upon one 
sherd each. 
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Classification of surface sherds from Fort Walton 


Fort Walton Complex 


Bortavwalton. Incised&. .ccccieemec eccrine arena I 
Pensacola Series: 
Pensacola Inciséd’\.< scitiaiccine cron ois aietcieceie ei ere oe meee I 
Pensacola JRed) acs cieckar eien e e en ee chee ie ce rae ut 
Pensacola Blain: wa cecorce oe eee Oe O roe ioeeneectiaoer 10 


Weeden Island Complex 

Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden Island’ Incised.cticncs. ce cen ot ecoee eee 5 
Weeden: Island. Plain... ji. Gyo nn18e ware. claievaltohales cfotet spermine 13 
Garrabelle=Incised: /..cstiieciecs «cco s ee eee ee eee 3 
Carrabelle Punctated! 223 c.o- is cots oc ten 1s ce eit eee ao 
Keith tr LnGised sities e-cvdtorac tea acscra tia orerevetoreiaeie stetete trae rene teneneas I 
Tucker Ridse=pincheds seccs os soles coe sateen tree 2 

Wakulla Gheck *Stammped!aac sel. serie cic se cists otoielet teil ete 19 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Swaitt) Greek Complicated Stamped. > c1-)s- em ceecieeetel eteeiee 13 
Basin Bayou: [ncised ss. sicscre.s esc’. aes ae sine dae I 


Deptford Complex 
Deptford Series: 


Deptiord Bold, Check Stamped: ©. <5 3...0%.-0 << te eee eee 
Deptiord ‘Simple’ Stamped ois,0 ays.4:.c.0 o/.¢.0 5.0 ares eee I 
Miscellaneous 
Plaine Plated Habricelimpressedsjscmieeicrieeiseier ieee I 
Plata Red” sks. ice /zicter ses, Sores elo s aioe eis iasevs sore etal ieretote espe I 
Smooth Plain /s.542 seaie on haere a's Seiaieais ecaateoaiee een I 
Residual: ain G cee eteic eietcreve) severe) oisictevevelevorslstorsaicienstelenentectors Bo / 
Winelassified:.” 5 f4cu.s ccc scuiciareforsians oloyststertivie-n ete louise. een eae ee 3 


Total sherds.... 264 


TABLE 11.—Sherd classification of pit V, Fort Walton (Ok-6) 


(Percentage occurrence by level given in italics) 
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Pit totale 139 
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GULF BREEZE, SANTA ROSA COUNTY (sA-8) 


Description of the site—On the south or Santa Rosa Sound side 
of the peninsula which separates Pensacola Bay from the sound there 
are a number of midden accumulations. Four of these middens, 
visited by the survey in the summer of 1940, are grouped together 
in the space of about 2.5 to 5 miles from the western end of the pen- 
insula. One of these sites, about 4 miles from the end of the penin- 
sula, has been designated as the Gulf Breeze site (map 2) after a 
little summer resort not far from the Pensacola Bay bridge. It is 
on the property held permanently as a United States Naval Reserva- 
tion. In 1940 a temporary CCC side-camp, from Foley, Ala., was 
established near the spot. 

Actually, along the shore of the sound the midden sites are so 
numerous that they virtually consist of a continuous occupation. 
Describing this country in 1883, S. T. Walker writes (1885, p. 859) : 


In proceeding east the first shell heaps are met with at Dr. Rotherford’s 
place, about 2 miles east of the old Government Live Oak Plantation. Im- 
mense beds of shell and the usual indications mark this as the former resi- 
dence of a large population. The slopes of the hills are covered with irregular 
beds of shell from 2 to 6 feet in thickness, which occupy an area of several acres. 


As near as can be determined this is in the general vicinity of the 
Gulf Breeze site. 

This site is on the low bank back of the beach, some 2 meters above 
sea level at high tide. Outcroppings of shell and black midden, about 
.50 meter deep, can be observed along the top of this bank which is 
undergoing erosion. Like most of the land along the sound it is 
thickly grown with scrub trees and underbrush, and the best possible 
estimate on the extent of the immediate deposit would be about 40 
meters in diameter. Although the surface was overgrown, it was 
possible to gather a sherd collection from along the bank. 

Excavations —Six test pits were put down at the Gulf Breeze 
site within a radius of less than 10 meters (map 7). Pit I (3 x 3 
meters) was representative of the others in soil content. The upper 
soil zone was composed of brown sand, humic stain, and a little 
shell and midden. Below this top layer was the main midden and 
shell zone. This was, in turn, underlain by a gray, midden-streaked 
transitional zone; then by gray-white natural sand; and, finally, by 
reddish sand. The tangled mat of many roots (living and dead) of 
trees and bushes was noted down to a depth of at least .50 meter or 
part way through the concentrated shell and midden layer. 


8 
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Sherds were plentiful in all levels of pit I down to .70 meter below 
the surface. In the eighth level, it was necessary to take the pit 
down to 1.10 meters to recover sherds from a pocket of midden 
which extended downward from the west corner. This pocket, upon 


ESTIMATED LIMIT OF MIDDEN 


TEMPORARY SET-UP —— > 


N 


oO 0 SANTA ROSA 
ue 


SCALE IN METERS SOUND 


Map 7.—The Gulf Breeze site, Santa Rosa County (Sa-8). 


further excavation, proved to be an old refuse pit containing black soil, 
shells, and several sherds. All the sherds taken from it were cataloged 
with the material of level 8 (.70-1.10 meters), although the actual 
limits of the refuse pocket extended to 1.80 meters below the surface. 

There were not many sherds in pit II (1.50 x 1.50 meters). Seven 
levels were removed, all .10 meter in thickness except the last which 
extended from .60 to .go meter. Pit III (1.50 x 1.50 meters) yielded 
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more sherds than pit II and was excavated in 8 levels, down to 
.8o meter below the surface. Pit IV (2 x 2 meters) was excavated 
to .70 meter below the surface for a total of seven levels. Sherds 
were fairly numerous, averaging about 50 for each of the upper 
levels. Pit V (2 x 2 meters) was carried down to .go meter in eight 
levels, the last level being .20 meter in thickness. There were almost 
as many sherds in this pit as in pit I, an average of well over 50 per 
level with the exception of the lower and semisterile levels. Pit VI 
(2 x 2 meters square) went to a depth of .85 meter below the surface, 
the last and sixth level going from .50 to .85 meter. The sherd yield 
was about the same as that of pit IV. 

Stratigraphy—An examination of the tables for the various ex- 
cavations at Gulf Breeze (see tables 14, 15, 16) does not reveal any 
significant vertical changes. The refuse was thin, although no thinner 
than that tested at Carrabelle, where definite stratigraphic results were 
forthcoming. Small amounts of shell-tempered (Pensacola Series) 
and other Fort Walton Period types are seen in the topmost levels of 
pits II, III, IV, and V. Occasional shell-tempered sherds were also 
found in the lower levels in pits I and VI. Pottery of the Weeden 
Island Complex is conspicuous by its absence. Only one or two pos- 
sible Weeden Island sherds were recovered out of all six pits. No 
Deptford Linear Check Stamped was present and only a half dozen 
Deptford Bold Check and Deptford Simple Stamped sherds were 
scattered through various levels of the different pits. Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped ran almost from top to bottom of all pits. In 
association were the incised and rocker-stamped types of the Santa 
Rosa Series, including Santa Rosa Stamped, Santa Rosa Punctated, 
Basin Bayou Incised, and Alligator Bayou Stamped. In pits IJ, III, 
V, and VI there is a suggestion that these last-mentioned four types 
may have a slightly earlier range than the Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped ; but on present evidence this is so vague and inconclusive 
that it can hardly be considered. 

The site would appear to have been occupied at a relatively early 
date, during the Santa Rosa Swift Creek Period. The several shell- 
tempered sherds, the majority of which were found in the upper 
levels, imply some Fort Walton Period activity at the site after an in- 
terval of no occupation. 
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Classification of surface sherds from Gulf Breeze 


Fort Walton Complex 
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Total sherds.... 128 


LAKE JACKSON, LEON COUNTY (LE-1) 


Description of the site—Four and one-half miles north of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., in Leon County, there is an impressive mound group 
(map 2) of six, or possibly seven, mounds.1* The topography of the 
immediate setting is a natural lake shore or valley backed immediately 
to the west of the site by sloping but high bluffs (pl. 3, top). The 
lake valley stretches northward for about 1o miles and is surrounded 
by similar bluff and rolling hill formations. At present the lake is 
little more than a shallow marsh, and, according to old inhabitants of 
the region, it has been receding for a number of years. Oak and 
gum trees form a screen along the lower slopes of the bluff around 
the lake, and cover, or partially cover, some of the mounds. A large 
part of the area immediately surrounding the mounds has at one 
time been under cultivation. 

Physiographically, the region is a part of the “Southern Pine 
Hills,” a gently rolling red clay formation which begins some 20 to 
30 miles inland from the coast. Jackson is one of several lakes in the 


13 Previous to 1940,.the only direct reference to the site in the literature, to 
the best of the author’s knowledge, was Boyd, 1939, p. 272. 
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Tallahassee region formed by the solution of underlying limestones. 
In general, the Tallahassee region has a greater physiographic re- 
semblance to the red clay hill country of parts of south Georgia than 
it does to the sandy coastal strip of Florida. The superiority of the 
soil in this hill country, as compared with the sandy soil of the coast, 
is attested by modern agriculture which is flourishing around Talla- 
hassee. This present-day condition undoubtedly reflects the aboriginal 
situation, and, in part, explains the presence of such a large mound 
center in this region when there are none on the immediate coast. 

The mound group is located on the southwest shore of the lake on 
a small inlet known locally as ““McGinnis’ Arm.” All six or seven 
of the mounds can be enclosed in an area measuring approximately 
450 meters north and south and 375 meters east and west. Six of the 
mounds are, or were, in all probability, truncated pyramids. Mounds 
3 and 6 still preserve this shape, but the others no longer retain their 
original contours which have been blurred by erosion accelerated by 
promiscuous digging. The accompanying plan (map 8) exaggerates 
the shape of all the mounds, as measurements were taken from points 
estimated to be the corners of the bases and summit platforms. 

Mound 2 is much the largest of any of the six, having an estimated 
height of about 8 meters and base measurements of 65 x 48 meters. 
What may have been a ramp slopes down from the summit on the 
northeast side. Viewed from the top, the mound appears to be 
five- rather than four-sided. Together with mounds 3, 4, and 6, 
mound 2 forms a quadrangle which is roughly oriented to the cardinal 
points with mound 2 being on the north. Mound 4 is second in size 
and is on the west. The base of mound 4 measures 34 x 43 meters, 
but the height is only about 3 to 4 meters, Mounds 3 and 6, on the 
south and east, are each about 3 meters high. Mound 6 is particularly 
well formed, oblong and steep-sided (pl. 3, bottom). 

A little to the south of mounds 3 and 4 is mound 5, also approxi- 
mately 3 meters in height. The summit of this mound seems to be 
triangular; however, it has been badly scarred by excavations into 
the top and sides. To the north, a good distance apart from the 
other mounds, is mound 1, the smallest of the pyramidal mounds. 
It measures only 21 by 20 meters at the base and is approximately 
2 meters high. 

The old excavations in the sides of the mounds reveal something of 
the nature of their construction. All are topped with red clay mantles, 
and in some, successive clay mantles with intervening beds of sand 
or midden fill are discernible. Near mounds 2 and 4 are large de- 
pressions suggesting borrow pits. There is little doubt that the six 
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mounds are of the platform or substructure type, and future excava- 
tions, if they are carried out, will probably reveal house patterns on 
the various clay mantles. 
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Map 8.—The Lake Jackson site, Leon County (Le-1). The conformation of 
the mounds is highly stylized. 


A few meters to the north of mound 6 is a small, low, circular 
rise which we have termed mound 7. Not more than a meter high, 
its artificiality can only be proved by excavation. Although it may be 
a burial tumulus, the possibility that this low hummock is a house 
mound is increased by the fact that a small stream flowing nearby has 
cut through a portion of a baked clay floor. 
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The area surrounding the mounds is, with few exceptions, covered 
with sherds. A surface collection was made at large over the site 
and from concentrations on and around mounds 1 and 2 and the area 
between these mounds. 

Excavations—Two 3- x 3-meter test pits were made at Lake Jack- 
son in the village area (map 8). Pit I was located about 20 meters 
south of the southwest corner of the mound. This area, between 
mounds 2 and 3 appeared, from surface inspection, to be covered with 
a heavy alluvial layer deposited by a small stream which once ran be- 
tween the two mounds and then turned northeastward to empty into 
the lake. It was thought that at such a spot the probable village refuse 
would be sealed in and protected by the alluvium. Level 1 of pit I was 
carried down to a depth of .30 meter below the surface. At this 
depth, sand wash mixed with recent dark brown humus was exposed, 
and a few eroded sherds were found. In level 2 (.30-.45 meter) the 
soil appeared the same, and no more sherds were encountered. A 
small test hole was put down in one corner of the pit at this depth to 
see if the midden zone lay below the sand and silt. Between .45 and 
.70 meter consolidated sandy clay and specks of charcoal were ob- 
served. Below this was a thinner zone of clean sand which was again 
underlain by clay and traces of charcoal. Under this second band 
of clay, clean light brown sand was followed down to 1.40 meters 
below the surface before the pit was abandoned. It seems likely that 
the midden, if it existed between mounds 2 and 3, had been scoured 
away by the action of the stream, or was buried at a considerable 
depth. 

Pit II, on the north side of mound 2, 60 meters or more from 
the mound, was situated in the midst of an intensive occupation area. 
The surface, which not long in the past had been plowed, was covered 
with sherds. In this pit the first level, .10 meter deep, contained 100 
sherds. Working in .10-meter arbitrary levels, the first two or two- 
and-a-half levels were plow-disturbed, and the sherds found were 
very small fragments. Beginning in level 3 (.20-.30 meter), the soil 
became more compact, and the color of the midden deepened in in- 
tensity. Sherds were most numerous in level 3. Level 4 (.30-.40 
meter) revealed undisturbed black midden. A few briquette frag- 
ments came out of this level, and there was a small patch of partly 
burned yellow clay on one side of the pit floor. In level 5 (.40-.50 
meter) the midden was much lighter, and the sherd yield dropped to 
about one-quarter of either of the two previous levels. In level 6 
(.50-.60 meter) only a few streaks and spots of dark midden stain 
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showed up in the red-brown loam. It is possible that some of the 
spots may be post molds, but the excavated area was too small to 
determine an alignment. Level 7 (.60-.85 meter) was a small test 
in one quadrant of the pit. In this test, a yellowish calico-clay marl 
was revealed in an uneven stratum below the loam, but no sherds or 
other evidence of human occupation were found. 


TABLE 17.—Sherd classification of pit II, Lake Jackson (Le-r) 
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Stratigraphy—The pit II excavations showed the same pottery 
types as the surface collection from the site. The rich but thin 
midden gave no indications of a percentage stratification of types 
(table 17). The site, on the basis of the tests and the other collections, 
belongs to the Fort Walton Period of Gulf Coast occupation, and it 
is undoubtedly one of the largest mound centers of the late period in 
northwest Florida. It is possible that earlier materials than those of 
the Fort Walton Period may be found at the site with intensive 


excavation. 


Classification of surface sherds from Lake Jackson 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 
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Total sherds.... 218 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In briefly analyzing and characterizing the successive culture periods 
of northwest Florida and their ceramic identities we begin with the 
earliest (see fig. 14). This is the Deptford Period which is charac- 
terized by the appreciable occurrence of the type Deptford Linear 
Check Stamped. This type is the most distinctive of all the South- 
eastern check stamped types, and its appearance cannot easily be con- 
fused with other types. The evidence for the Deptford Period comes 
from the stratigraphic tests at Carrabelle where Deptford Linear 
Check Stamped is the dominant type in the lower levels of four of the 
tests made in the Carrabelle midden. It is associated with Deptford 
Bold Check Stamped, Deptford Simple Stamped, Gulf Check 
Stamped, and small amounts of Swift Creek Complicated Stamped. 
At Carrabelle, and in other excavations Deptford Bold Check 
Stamped, Deptford Simple Stamped, and Gulf Check Stamped are 
found in later contexts where Deptford Linear Checked Stamped is 
absent. 

The Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period is distinguished by the ascend- 
ancy of Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Early Variety) ; and the 
coeval appearances of St. Andrews Complicated Stamped (Early Va- 
riety), New River Complicated Stamped, and Crooked River Compli- 
cated Stamped (Early Variety). Deptford Bold Check Stamped, Dept- 
ford Simple Stamped, and Gulf Diamond Check Stamped occur only in 
small quantities. The type Franklin Plain enjoys its greatest popu- 
larity along with the rise of the complicated stamped pottery. Plain, 
sand-tempered body sherds, never a large part of the sherd counts 
from Deptford Period levels, are more common during the Swift 
Creek Period than previously. At Carrabelle, levels overlying the 
Deptford Period and underlying those showing Weeden Island deco- 
rated pottery best represent this period. The lowest levels at Mound 
Field also fall into the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Around St. An- 
drews Bay and to the west the make-up of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period differs somewhat from the pottery complex seen in the middle 
levels at Carrabelle and the lower levels at Mound Field. In addition 
to the early complicated stamped types, Santa Rosa Stamped, Basin 
Bayou Incised, Alligator Bayou Stamped, and Santa Rosa Punctated 
appear. These types are also found to the east of St. Andrews Bay, 
but seem to be more common to burial mounds in which they are 
found as far east and south as Pinellas County. The Santa Rosa and 
Alligator Bayou Stamped types are the result of a technologically dif- 
ferent surface treatment, being produced by a rocker rather than a 
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flat stamp, and they bear obvious relationship to the Marksville pot- 
tery of the lower Mississippi Valley and the Hopewell style of Ohio. 
Basin Bayou Incised and Santa Rosa Punctated also reflect this gen- 
eral relationship. The lower levels at Fort Walton and the bulk 
of the midden at Gulf Breeze are representative of the Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek Period in the west. 

The appearance of Weeden Island Incised, Carrabelle Incised, 
Carrabelle Punctated, Indian Pass Incised, Keith Incised, Tucker 
Ridge-pinched, and Weeden Island Plain defines the beginning of 
Weeden Island. Plain, sand-tempered body sherds are most numerous 
during the Weeden Island Period, in part the result of the limited sur- 
face decoration area of the Weeden Island style vessels. Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped is still present in quantities in this period but is 
undergoing changes as the result of the impact of the new Weeden 
Island influence. This modified type is referred to as Swift Creek 
(Late Variety). An early Weeden Island, or what we are calling 
Weeden Island I, is seen at Mound Field and in the upper Carrabelle 
levels. At Sowell, most of the midden seems to be Weeden Island II 
in time. This second stage of Weeden Island is characterized by 
Wakulla Check Stamped, a small square check stamped typed which 
occurs in great quantities compared with the decorated Weeden Island 
types. Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Late Variety) is definitely 
on the wane during the Weeden Island II Period, although there is 
evidence of some overlapping of Swift Creek and Wakulla in the 
middle and upper levels of the Fort Walton test pits. 

The beginnings of the Fort Walton Period are denoted by the oc- 
currences of Fort Walton Incised, Lake Jackson Plain, Pensacola In- 
cised, and Pensacola Plain. The last-named types, both shell-tempered, 
are common to the west of St. Andrews Bay. At Sowell, Fort Walton, 
and Gulf Breeze a small proportion of the sherds were of the Fort 
Walton types. These came exclusively from upper levels. Only at 
Lake Jackson, a site purely or predominantly of the Fort Walton 
Period, did we find Fort Walton refuse in any depth or abundance. 


IV. EXCAVATIONS ON THE WEST COAST: 1923-1936 
INTRODUCTION 


This section treats of those excavations that were made under the 
direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, between the years 1923 and 1936 (map g). Of all the sites 
discussed only Weeden Island has been previously published upon 
in any detail (Fewkes, 1924). In this account some material, here- 
tofore not published, is presented from the Weeden Island site. Safety 
Harbor, which was excavated by Stirling, is presented here for the 
first time as a site report. The remaining sites, investigated under 
Stirling’s general direction, were a part of a joint Federal Relief 
Archeological Survey sponsored by the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology and the State of Florida. Some of these had been briefly sum- 
marized in a preliminary account (Stirling, 1935). 

The location of this group of west coast sites is at the boundary 
of two of the cultural regions of the Gulf Coast area, the central 
coast and the Manatee regions (see “Introduction,” pp. 2-3). The 
majority of the sites are within the Manatee region, and those in the 
central coast region lie just north of the line. For practical purposes 
they fit best, as a total group, in the Manatee region in that most of 
them show traits of the peripheral blending between the Gulf Coast and 
the Glades area to the south. (See Willey, 1948a). 

This discussion of site excavations from this part of the Gulf Coast 
is placed immediately following a similar presentation of basic data 
for the northwest coast region. These lower central coast and Manatee 
region excavations differ from those of the northwest in that they are, 
for the most part, investigations of burial mounds rather than refuse 
middens. Consequently, the problems of ceramic sequence are not 
as effectively resolved. In spite of this it is possible, by inferences 
drawn from the northwest coast, to arrange this group of mounds 
in chronologic order. 

The preparation of these west coast site reports is based upon the 
examination of collections and upon the field notes and verbal informa- 
tion of the various field supervisors. The Weeden Island analysis 
was written from the Fewkes report (Fewkes, 1924), from unre- 
ported collections, and from information given me by Dr. Stirling. 
Safety Harbor excavations are described from verbal information 
given by Dr. Stirling, from a brief published preliminary note (Stir- 
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Map 9—The Florida west coast between Tampa Bay and Charlotte Harbor, 
showing sites excavated in 1923-1936. 
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ling, 1931), and from the collections. The Thomas mound and Cock- 
roach Key field notes were prepared by Preston Holder, the excavator. 
An additional set of notes, on the Thomas mound, covering a short 
period of work in 1937, were submitted by J. Clarence Simpson. Dr. 
Marshall T. Newman gathered the data on Perico Island and the 
Englewood mound, the two sites under his immediate charge. The 
work and notes at the Parrish mounds were maintained by Lloyd 
Reichard. 

Collections from all these sites were studied in the United States 
National Museum. In most cases, however, these collections repre- 
sent only a portion of the material actually taken from the sites 
during excavations. This is specifically discussed in the report on 
each of the sites. 

Pottery and artifact types are listed or discussed in context only 
so far as they serve for period identification of a site or to differentiate 
certain features within a site. Nonceramic artifacts are, in some cases, 
described in more detail than the pottery. Both are more fully treated 
in the subsequent sections of this report which summarize and define 
the cultural complexes and periods of the Gulf Coast. 

Where data permit, a brief summation of the physical anthropology 
for each site is included along with the site excavation report. This 
information has been extracted from Hrdlicka’s “Catalog of Human 
Crania in the United States National Museum Collections” (1940). 


WEEDEN ISLAND, PINELLAS COUNTY (PI-I) 


Introductory review—The Weeden Island cluster of shell middens 
and sand mounds is one of several sites on the southwestern shore of 
Old Tampa Bay not far from the city of St. Petersburg (map 9). 
Geographically, Weeden Island is a peninsula rather than a true 
island and projects out into the bay on the north side of a small body 
of water known as Papy’s Bayou. S. T. Walker’s investigations 
(Walker, 1880a) in the neighborhood of Tampa Bay may have taken 
him to Weeden Island, although J. W. Fewkes (1924, pp. 1-3), who 
later excavated the burial mound at the site, is uncertain if the mound 
group described by Walker from Papy’s Bayou is the same site. In 
any event, the Weeden Island burial mound which Fewkes and party 
excavated in 1923-24 had not been previously touched by Walker, 
Moore, or any of the other earlier investigators. 

Dr. Fewkes published an account of his Weeden Island excavations 
in 1924. This was entitled “Preliminary Archeological Explorations 
at Weeden Island, Florida” (Fewkes, 1924). Although the Fewkes 
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account is obviously not a complete record, it is not possible to expand 
it greatly from the materials and data now extant at the United 
States National Museum ** and in the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy. Virtually all of the whole or restored vessels now in the National 
Museum are those also illustrated in the 1924 paper. A sherd collection 
now available was not illustrated or tabulated by Fewkes and is pre- 
sented in this discussion; however, few nonceramic artifacts are in 
the Museum Weeden Island collections that were not illustrated or 
mentioned in the original report. 

Rather than to present new information, the purpose of this anal- 
ysis of Weeden Island is to review this key type site in Florida archeol- 
ogy so that the original data may be reappraised in the light of more 
recent findings. 

Site description and excavations ——The excavations of 1923-24, con- 
ducted in the field by Stirling, Reichard, and Hedberg, included nu- 
merous test pits and trenches made in the various mounds on the 
Weeden Island property and the more complete investigation of the 
burial mound. About one-third of the latter was removed. From these 
excavations Fewkes concluded that the group represented a single vil- 
lage unit, and he defined four types of mounds or works comprising 
such a unit. The first type is the refuse pile, mainly composed of shell 
and fragmentary artifacts, but no complete vessels. The largest mound 
at Weeden Island is such a rubbish dump. Two other types (between 
which I can discern no real difference) are both domiciliary mounds. 
These are small hummocks of sand, shell, and midden which con- 
tained no burials or ceremonial deposits of any sort. Fewkes found 
no post-mold patterns or other direct evidences of superimposed build- 
ings on these mounds so that his statement that they were house sub- 
structures is inferential. There is, however, evidence to support 
Fewkes’ assumption in that Moore’s excavations at more northerly 
sites of the Weeden Island culture occasionally revealed sterile sand 
mounds in group association with a typical burial mound. The fourth 
type listed by Fewkes is the small sand burial mound. 

The burial mound at Weeden Island was approximately 4 feet in 
height and circular in outline. Fewkes was of the opinion that the 
mound was a natural tumulus of wind-blown sand which was selected 
by the inhabitants of the site for burial purposes because its soft, 
unresistant nature was easily penetrated by the crude implements the 
Indians employed for grave digging. This seems extremely unlikely. 


14 Weeden Island collections are numbered 325671, 326044-326081, 360387- 
369390 in the U. S. National Museum catalog. 
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In view of all the data gathered by Moore and others on Weeden Island 
burial mounds of the Gulf Coast it is more reasonable to assume that 
the mound was raised as a burial covering over the dead.*> Fewkes 
describes the stratification or structure of the burial mound as follows: 


Three layers, irregular in thickness, often lacking definite lines of separation, 
can be differentiated in Weeden Mound, but two of these are very evident, situ- 
ated stratigraphically one above the other and distinguished by the nature of 
their contents. The third or uppermost is naturally modern or deposited since 
the locality was abandoned for burial purposes. It is penetrated by roots of trees 
and gives every sign of having been formed by blown sand and reveals nothing 
of Indian manufacture; in other words, it seems to have formed after the 
Indians had ceased to use this mound for a cemetery. Its depth averages about 
4 inches and is fairly continuous over the mound so far as it has been excavated. 
Immediately below this superficial deposit came the first of two strata which are 
supposed to indicate two successive occupations. The shallowest burial in this 
stratum was little more than 4 inches below the surface. ... Down to a depth 
of 3 feet we have at all intervals numerous fine examples of crania. Skulls and 
skeletons occur in numbers until we reach the lower portion of this stratum. 
The skeletons found through this layer were in bunches or bundles hastily de- 
posited in their graves and destitute of a covering of any kind..... 

Apparently a considerable time elapsed between the use of this place as a 
cemetery in the interval between the deposit of the lower stratum and the next 
in order. This is shown in places by black deposits of vegetable matter. The 
pottery of this layer is as a rule finely decorated and better made than that of 
the layer below. .... (Fewkes, 1924, pp. 10-11.) 


Stirling has recently clarified this somewhat and has placed a dif- 
ferent interpretation upon the total mound and submound deposition.*® 
According to his observations, the bottom layer referred to by Fewkes 
was the old original ground surface. This was covered with a zone 
of humus and decayed organic matter. In the natural sand and 
humus of this old surface a number of burials had been made in small, 
round pits which were lined with oyster shells. Sherds, one whole ves- 
sel (see Fewkes, 1924, pl. 4, A and D, pl. 21, C), and various other 
artifacts, came from the old surface stratum. Over this old cemetery 
the artificial mound of sand was later constructed. Disregarding the 
thin, 4-inch weathered or wind-blown top layer of the mound which 
Fewkes has described, Stirling divides the mound proper into an 
upper and lower zone. Physically these zones were not easily dis- 
cernible, but the nature of the burials found in the two zones distin- 
guished them from each other and from the old ground surface be- 
neath the mound proper. In the upper zone, virtually all of the burials 


15 Dr. Stirling, who was in immediate charge of the excavations, is of the 
opinion that the tumulus was a man-made mortuary. 
Mi 
16 Personal communication, 1947. 
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were of the secondary vertical bundle type; single skulls and long bones 
without associated crania were also present. As opposed to this, the 
lower zone burials were mainly primary and extended. A third mode 
of burial was then found in the round pits in the old surface beneath 
the mound. These were primary and tightly flexed. 

Physical anthropology—tThirteen adult male and 22 adult fe- 
male skulls were examined from the Weeden Island burial mound 
(Hrdlicka, 1940, pp. 341 and 375). Only two of the females showed 
any evidence of artificial deformation. This was slight-to-moderate 
lateral-occipital. Male skulls were underformed. The average male 
cephalic index is 81.34 with a range of 76.0 to 87.9. Female average 
is 81.84 with a range of 77.4 to 88.8. 

Provenience of these skulls, with relation to mound proper (Weeden 
Island context) or submound (Glades Culture context), is not known. 

Pottery—Only a few vessels and sherds are illustrated in the 
Fewkes (1924) report, but a very great amount of ceramic material 
was taken from the mound excavations. Most of these unreported 
specimens were sherds of which only a few have been saved. 

The pottery illustrations in the published report (Fewkes 1924) 
are representative in the sense that they show that the ceramic com- 
plex from the mound is quite definitely Weeden Island in culture and 
period. Its selection as the type site is, indeed, justified. At the same 
time, the illustrated collection is selective on two counts. First, Fewkes 
selected whole or nearly whole vessels to be photographed; second, 
he appears to have exercised a certain esthetic judgment, thereby 
slighting some pottery types. From the preliminary report one 
would get the impression that check stamped and complicated stamped 
types were quite rare at Weeden Island. The reverse, however, is 
the case. Hundreds of stamped fragments, as well as incised and 
punctated pieces, were found in the mortuary mound. Similarly, ade- 
quate samples of the simpler, plain pottery from the old ground sur- 
face or submound level are not shown. 

In this last connection, both Fewkes and Stirling state that pottery 
was found at all depths throughout the mound as well as in the sub- 
mound level. They are quite clear in identifying the Weeden Island 
style pottery only with the mound proper where it had been placed as 
a mortuary offering. Fewkes also maintained that pottery was not as 
abundant in the submound as in the mound proper and that this sub- 
mound pottery was of a crude sort, quite different from that of the 
Weeden Island Complex found above. Stirling verifies this from 
memory ; but, unfortunately, sufficient pottery samples are no longer 
available from the submound stratum to prove definitely this stratifica- 
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tion. Only one specimen, a large plain bowl (Fewkes, 1924, pl. 21, C), 
is designated as coming from this old level. This bowl is of the 
type Glades Plain. 

The illustrated pottery in the Fewkes report (1924) has been clas- 
sified below according to the types which have been set up for the 
Weeden Island Complex at large. In most cases these photographs 
have been checked against the original specimens, now on display in 
the National Museum. 


ERO ES Fact vt sehr: cen ciate All Weeden Island Punctated. 
124, TOL Os ae Reema eos Weeden Island Zoned Red. 
[RAI Ste eens es aire acne ang Papys Bayou Punctated. 

RT ANIA pathos cies stoke ora Wakulla Check Stamped. 

Rite enn Gao eee Weeden Island Period sherds. 
LPAI 24 1 Bs ol DE 8) Sse Giclee Unclassified. 

ESTs (62) AN chore cist reteene Weeden Island Punctated. 

zie hia (2) Senin Gop hevorarnecrs Weeden Island Plain. 

[2a eed eee ee eae Weeden Island Punctated. 

EM Es oa ne avec ess Unclassified complicated stamped. 
EMT Aes ageeaclaa le eens Indian Pass Incised. 

a ND) rece etme cs, an nn) Weeden Island Punctated. 

12, A 1 Cea eee ar Weeden Island Incised. 

[Pile Tis Rl Sl Se Weeden Island Punctated. 

12) List Gal Da eee eee Weeden Island Incised. 

[210 ci Sl as Ae ea Weeden Island Punctated. 
ZONE AR DF onc repels nici Weeden Island Punctated. 

TL aay 1 al Se i rt eeaericiae Pinellas Incised. 

TRYG, ori) AAR soe te hotter Weeden Island Period sherds. 
[Ply Fics el Grae Ae Se eeincricy chee Glades Plain. 

LEAL, Zeit SE rete eens? Weeden Island Plain. 


The sherd collection now in the United States National Museum, 
and with one or two possible exceptions not previously illustrated by 
Fewkes, has been classified according to the same ceramic types as 
those applied to the illustrated vessels. All these sherds came from 
the body of the mound. It will be noted that no Glades Complex 
pottery is included. However, in addition to the Weeden Island Period 
pottery, which forms the bulk of the collection, a few pieces of Engle- 
wood and Safety Harbor Period styles were also present. It is pos- 
sible that the Englewood types represent a continuity with the 
Weeden Island, and they may have been manufactured at about the 
same time as there is reason to believe that the Englewood Period 
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immediately follows out of and overlaps with the Weeden Island in 
the Tampa Bay-Charlotte Harbor section. On the other hand, it seems 
unlikely that the few Safety Harbor fragments also represent this 
continuity. It is more reasonable to believe that these specimens 
come from a later occupation of the site during which time a few 
typical sherds of the period were dropped on the mound or possibly 
placed with a later burial into the body of the mound. There is, 
unfortunately, no exact provenience for these few Safety Harbor 
sherds. 
The following tabulation is for the Weeden Island collection: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weedenwlsland (Plainicpyes crateieya softs cio brie er ee 23 

Weeden Usland Tncised eis: as, sieiose msaye's se 3 = Ses ee 52 

Weeden Island “Punctated oc. csc. cc's a dcnnis cee eee 49 

Weeden! Islands ZonediRedtar seciecicccs «cits sce II 

Keith Tncised  iaerektiac bin: cree are las accee sc. cee eee 26 

Carrabelle, dncised! iss teen Se wiclsne copa cco ee olsen eae 82 

Carrabelle ‘Punctated! i. ciesn ss asic oe. eie ion ee eee 2 

(Indian. Pass ncisedieiss. ceases cin etuirnsit cae ce eee 15 
Hillsborough Series: 

Hillsborough! Shells Stampeders ccc 7 

Ruskin Dentatée "Stampedoc2..iee sc se's oes oie shawie se Oe eee 15 
Complicated Stamped Series: 

Tampa Complicated “Stamped $0:. (2.220... ee nee II 

Sun! Gitys Complicated Stampeders eee cesses 12 

Old. Bay: ‘Gomplicated Stamped. . 3 .c.<c..:cs0eoneeen eee 25 

Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Late Variety)....... 3 
Watlailla (Check Stampede: £0. -ecie seic eee ote cae 101 
Thomas Simple’ Stamped: <2 << cos .ka0% «acne oea nec 5 
St; Petersbufo. Unictsed:y..sacvassis- cise thialtn’s soteicinee oe Gee 5 
Papys Bayou Series: 

Papys BayoulsPuictateds.ssccies sciltecr cere ces erent 27, 
Little Manatee Series: 

Little Manatee: Zoned Stamped. 2.522... oe oo ee eee 3 
Biscayne Series: 

Biscayne: Plains cictis canlsavae ee seiceaentGee cloacae eee 5 

Biscayne: Check Stampede -acem erie con cece ae 22 

Englewood Complex 

Lemon'..Bay, Tacisedst.i2 ae daca ssi pastes En ete ee ee II 
Combination Biscayne Check and Sarasota Incised........... r17 


17 A sherd of Sarasota Incised from the Weeden Island burial mound is 
illustrated by Bushnell (Anon., 1926, fig. 126). This piece was not in the 
collection studied. 
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Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Seb ye Wel ato te PAGISEO ois. ctaye\a'sinye-d Wiese evaleisiainousieraee io san oe 8 
Epamne leas bbe antag ary tave sav cyeve aes sysie, cere seve et slolere otcre rosie scoroareres 3 
Pinellas meincisedsasrtia- save sess cic sis eco sactere opshe be toteroeioisvalsyerte 15 
Pensacola Series: 
Pensacola eS ialiy cy iiatec4.c.sia ose ss Cats 601 Py creme ae eveleette rele 5 
Miscellaneous 
Smo Othe la itie ceca rele ike estes tan tose veo ere acetic eee SURI 7 
Unclassified) Incisedvand/or Punctated.. sv... sne acne cient. 8 
Inideterminate, Stamped saat soccer ci ccte cine cise tsioeks Sera ere 2 


Total sherds.... 562 


Artifacts Except for a very few shell and stone tools now on dis- 
play in the United States National Museum no nonceramic artifacts 
were available for this study. A number of such artifacts were found 
in the mound, however, and Fewkes illustrates a few of these in his 
report (Fewkes, 1924, pl. 21,A). This illustration includes two large, 
triangular-bladed, stemmed projectile points of chipped stone, some 
plummet-shaped objects, and a number of perforated coquina-stone 
sinkers. 

Fewkes (1924, pp. 21 ff.) considers the nonceramic materials 
from the mound under the heading, “Shell Objects from the Lower 
Layer.” On reading through this, however, it will be seen that the 
artifacts which he discusses may have come from any location within 
the mound as well as from the “Lower Layer.”’ It is, of course, quite 
probable that the shell artifacts were most common in the submound 
stratum, and for this reason Fewkes may have been inclined toward 
such a subheading. Certainly many of the shell tools which he de- 
scribes in this section are of types most commonly associated with 
the Glades culture. If the submound stratum does represent the 
Glades Complex, as there is reason to believe from the pottery evi- 
dence, such a distribution of the shell tools would be consistent with 
the site occupation and structure. Shell artifacts which might reason- 
ably be expected to be found in a Glades culture context, and which 
Fewkes lists, are celts, conch hammers or hoes, and chisels or adzes. 
In addition to these, others which could be Weeden Island, as well 
as Glades, in their cultural associations are conch-shell drinking cups, 
shell pendants or plummets, shell beads, miscellaneous bone artifacts, 
and coquina sinkers. 
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The following artifacts from the Weeden Island burial mound 
were noted in the museum display collections : 


Shell picks or hammers (Busycon contrarium).............++.--- 7 
Gonch-shell. cup) ors dipperjss-memeee ces vets ene eee oe ee I 
Shie| ls Gaskis: > shengeb secon e/etdcey'es aUeeopye GPA Ta eto els Sis Vos dO aE 2B 
Shell ipracelet: se ct...c:te a dao stars mero iaie see tite 6, bye ai Slegs, eee I 
Sirell pendants) oi pplimimetSraeetat rere chee ace y-7< 6 oy ey ore) een cre ean 2 
Miscellaneous worked shells. 

Coquina-stone) perroratedmsimlvenspre eye ceea ss ie ele oe ee reser ee 2 


Summary.—The Weeden Island burial mound is one of a mound 
group located on Old Tampa Bay. The other mounds of the group 
are rubbish heaps and, seemingly, artificial sand mounds which 
may have been the bases for temples or other prehistoric buildings 
made of perishable materials. About one-third of the burial mound 
was excavated by Dr. J. W: Fewkes, assisted by Dr. Stirling, Mr. 
Hedberg, and Mr. Reichard, during the winter of 1923-24. In a 
brief report (1924), Fewkes has discussed the composition of the 
mound and its contents. In his opinion the mound was a natural 
eminence which had been used by the Indians as a burial place at 
two different prehistoric periods. From what is known of burial 
mounds on the Florida Gulf Coast, and from the comments of Stir- 
ling who directed most of the investigation, it seems much more 
likely that the Weeden Island burial mound was artificially con- 
structed. According to Stirling, mound structure and burials within 
the structure took the following form. Flexed primary burials were 
found in the submound level or original ground surface beneath the 
mound proper. These burials were in small, round pits which had 
been lined with shells. Extended primary burials were found in the 
lower zone of the sand mound proper ; and secondary burials, mostly 
of the vertical bundle type, came exclusively from the upper zone 
of the mound proper. 

Both Stirling and Fewkes agree that the submound stratum con- 
tained little pottery and that this was simple and crude. The one 
available specimen from this stratum, a large food bowl, is of the type 
Glades Plain. Nearly all of the pottery, both vessels and sherds, 
which came from the mound proper is of the Weeden Island Complex. 
Shell tools, typical of the Glades Complex, including hafted conch 
weapons or hammers and celts, were found in the excavations, and 
it appears as though these came from the submound level. Unfor- 
tunately, this provenience for the shell tools, which would be of im- 
portance in substantiating the presence of a Glades archeological com- 
plex underlying the Weeden Island Period mound, is not verifiable. 
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Fewkes concluded that the remains from the submound were those 
of a people related to the primitive Ciboneys of Cuba. This group, 
he felt, were driven out by a people coming from the north with a 
more typically Southeastern, or even Muskogean culture. Leaving 
aside the ethnic identifications and the suggested relationships to the 
West Indies, there seems to be a very definite possibility that the 
Weeden Island burial-mound site is a stratified one. This stratifica- 
tion can be expressed by saying that the old submound surface deposi- 
tions and burials represent a manifestation of the Glades archeological 
culture which centers principally in south Florida but that the mound 
proper was built and used during the Weeden Island II Period. The 
lack of more material, particularly from the submound, and of more 
complete records, preclude a definite conclusion on this stratigraphy. 
Future excavations at the site may give such conclusive results. 


THOMAS, HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY (HI-1) 


Description of the site—The Thomas site, Hillsborough County, 
consists of a sand mound and an extensive shell midden located on 
the north bank of the Little Manatee River not far from the mouth 
of the stream (map 9). The mound is listed by Moore (1900, 
pp. 358-359) as “Mound near Little Manatee River, Hillsboro 
County.” However, the present owner is Rupert W. Thomas (as of 
1936), and the site and mound are now commonly known by his 
name. 

The region in the neighborhood of the mouth of the Little Manatee 
River and Tampa Bay is typical of the central west coast of the 
Florida peninsula. The gray sandy soil is generally quite sterile and 
supports only a growth of palmettos, water-oak, pine trees, and oc- 
casional cabbage palms. The littoral of the bay is fringed with a 
heavy growth of mangroves, through whose root action innumerable 
small keys have been built up of a heavy black silt. The bay is 
shallow and placid, except during times of high winds, and is ad- 
mirably suited for navigation in small boats. Fresh water is available 
from numerous springs on the mainland, and the country must have 
supported a large fauna in pre-Columbian times. 

The shell midden on the Thomas property extends for about 60 
meters along the shore of the river bank. It has been almost com- 
pletely removed by dredging operations, and no excavations were at- 
tempted in this part of the site. Its location along the stream bank 
and its proximity to the sand mound suggest that the midden area 
and the mound were, respectively, the habitation place and the mor- 
tuary of the occupants. The mound lies 70 yards (65 meters) north 
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of the shell midden, away from the water’s edge. It was approximately 
65 feet (20 meters) in diameter and 6 feet (2 meters) in height. The 
form was a roughly truncated cone. In composition it appeared to 
be wholly of sand, and excavation bore this out except for a scattering 
of black, shell-less midden layers along the northern and northwestern 
sides at a depth of over 3 feet (1 meter) below the surface. The 
mound showed evidence of considerable disturbance along its north 
edge, and this checks with Moore’s descriptions of his excavations 
in the mound. The following comment is from Moore’s account: 


The mound, irregularly circular and rather rugged as to its surface, has a 
base diameter of about 58 feet, a height of 6 feet. From the southwest side of 
the mound an aboriginal canal, almost straight, runs a distance of 238 feet to the 
water. Leaving the mound the canal is 64 feet across, converging to a width of 
36 feet at its union with the water. The canal, in common with the field through 
which it runs, has been under cultivation, and consequently is irregular as to 
sides and bottom. The maximum depth is now 3 feet 3 inches, though, according 
to Mr. Hoey, 20 years ago, when he first came to the place, the sides were steeper 
and the canal about 2 feet deeper, so that high tides entered the field until a dam 
was placed across the mouth of the canal. 

Beginning in the marginal part of the northeast side of mound, a trench 35 feet 
across at the beginning was run 29 feet in to the center of the mound, where the 
trench had converged to a width of 9 feet. The mound was of pure white sand, 
unstratified. At the very outset burials were encountered. In all, 112 burials 
were met with, classing as such human remains with which the cranium was 
present and omitting a limited number of bones found loose in the mound. 


E xcavations.—Excavations under the sponsorship of the State of 
Florida and the Smithsonian Institution were begun on the Thomas 
mound late in the fall of 1935 and were terminated January 30, 
1936. Preliminary survey revealed no trace whatsoever of the canal 
recorded by Mr. Moore; however, continued cultivation and plowing 
in the 30-year interval could easily account for its complete oblitera- 
tion. Coming in from the northern periphery of the mound were 
evidences of Moore’s earlier trench. In addition, there were a few 
other miscellaneous “pot holes” at various places on the mound sur- 
face. Preceding excavation, a grid system, 100 x 100 feet, was staked 
out over the mound at 5-foot intervals, and elevations were taken for 
each 5-foot intersection. Two trenches, 5 feet wide and 100 feet 
long, were opened along the western and northern edges of the mound. 
Potsherds were found in great numbers on these two peripheries. 
No burials were uncovered, however, until excavations proceeded 
farther into the body of the mound. 

Excavation was continued in progressive 5-foot strips, along both 
the north and west sides of the mound, and by smaller units of 5-foot 
blocks. Depth of excavation, which was carried to undisturbed soil, 
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ranged from 18 inches to 60 inches, depending upon the location in 
the mound. 

Potsherds, plain and decorated, were found throughout, although 
they seemed to be most concentrated in two layers. Both of these 
layers extended from the peripheries to the center of the mound; 
and at the center they were located at depths of 24 to 36 inches and 
42 to 50 inches respectively. The total pottery count for the mound 
was 7,746 sherds and vessels.1* Twenty-one specimens were partial 
vessels or restorable vessels, including a complete and undecorated 
“toy” pot and an undecorated “utility” vessel. Pottery fragments 
were found nearby and surrounding burials in the mound. Direct 
association of mortuary pieces with individual skeletons could not be 
conclusively proved but was suggested in some instances. 

The present account of the Thomas mound is based chiefly upon 
the excavation notes, materials, and other data submitted by Preston 
Holder. This covers the period of work in late 1935 and early 1936. 
Subsequent to this J. Clarence Simpson, representing the Florida State 
Geological Survey, returned and excavated the remaining portions of 
the Thomas mound that had been left undisturbed by Holder. This 
later investigation was made during the months of June to August 
in 1937. A copy of Mr. Simpson’s field notes and two study photo- 
graphs of materials recovered from the mound are on file at the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology.’® In the following discussions the ob- 
servations and data on the Simpson excavations will be separately 
designated. 

In addition to the final excavations in the Thomas mound proper, 
Simpson made several exploratory trenches in what were probably 
nearby piles of shell refuse, quite likely the midden at the water’s 
edge. Burials were found in some of these exploratory trenches, and 
several artifacts and potsherds were also recovered. None of the 
latter are illustrated in the photographs or described in detail; hence, 
it is impossible, from available data, to determine the period of the 
burials or rubbish. 

Mound structure-—Near the northern edge of the mound, at a depth 
of 42 to 50 inches below the surface, was an intermittent layer of 
black midden, the only strikingly distinct stratum or “lensing” in 
the mound which could be differentiated from the sand. The most 
intensive section of the above-mentioned lower pottery stratum, a 
small zone 28 x 36 inches in diameter and 4 to 5 inches thick, was 
found associated with this black midden layer. 

18 As recorded by Holder during the 1935-36 season. 


19 Simpson has published a very brief account of the 1937 work at the Thomas 
mound. (See Anon., 1937, pp. 109-116.) 
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Concerning the possibility of an inner mound the field notes state: 


While suggestions appeared in the field to support a thesis for the existence of 
two mounds, one of which was an older underlying mound about 20 to 30 feet 
in diameter with a rise of perhaps 2 feet which had subsequently been covered 
over by the present mound, it is doubtful that the evidence recovered will warrant 
such an hypothesis. The evidence of definite (physical) stratigraphy was dis- 
appearingly faint. 


As will be noted, the ceramic evidence from the mound does not help 
verify the presence of an inner mound culturally distinct from the 
upper or outer mound. 

Burials —There were 137 human burials in the portion of the 
mound which Holder excavated, almost the entire western half. 
These are in addition to the 112 burials which Moore had previously 
recovered from other sections of the mound and the 170-some re- 
moved by Simpson during the final excavations, a grand total of ap- 
proximately 419. Careful burial data were assembled upon 112 of 
the 137 burials discovered by Holder, the remaining 25 of this group 
being hastily removed at the close of his operations at the site in order 
to facilitate excavation to the lowest levels of the final blocks. 

Most of the burials which Holder found were in the southwestern 
quarter of the mound. In addition, he uncovered a smaller burial 
concentration in the west-central to northwest section. Most of the 
primary interments which he recorded were found in this west-central 
group at a depth of 50 to 62 inches below the surface. Only one 
secondary burial was observed by Holder at this lower depth; and 
conversely, only one primary burial was recovered in the upper 
part of the mound. 

The following is a summarization of the burial types found in the 
Thomas Mound (after Holder) : 


Secondary burials 


Werticalaibundlessene. eee ree oer 50 (see pl. 4, top, right) 
Fiorizontallsbundlewersseea ae eee 33 
Group: vertical. bundle.2.s. .%2)..00.. 9.05.6 3 (individuals) 
Aberrant secondary burial............... I 

Primary burials 
Bleeds useah rok cs Seer ee eadech ete dence eee 6 (see pl. 4, top, left) 
Semiflexeds "ice etjas otto aoa ceeee 3 
Brimatyvan (distin bed) meee eer etree eee I 

Cremation! J.ees cere: oeetvani oe ceewc I 

Isolated) skullstavteasske tetas eu ete eee 3 

Too decayed for identification................ 2 


Total) burials). .112 


Secondary burials in addition to those classified.................005 25 
Miscellaneots: bone! pile deka en. de eclosion ernie see ee ee ? 
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Aside from possible associations of pottery fragments with indi- 
vidual burials no artifacts were found in immediate association with 
the bones. A few instances of charcoal, as though from an in situ 
fire, were seen in connection with burials, and occasional scraps of 
calcined human bone were found in or near the charcoal. One 
burial lay below some limestone rocks. 

Simpson’s data on the 1937 excavations confirm the above observa- 
tions. He mentions both full-flexed and semiflexed primary burials 
and secondary bundles of the vertical and horizontal types as well as 
single skulls. In several cases there is notice of cremation or partial 
cremation. As in the earlier excavations it was seen that the pri- 
mary burials were more often met with in the lower levels of the 
mound. 

Physical anthropology—Most of the skeletal material was in a 
very poor state of preservation, precluding a thorough analysis of 
the burials on the basis of age and sex, but some data were obtained. 
There were 18 adult males (over 20 years of age) ; 5 adult females ; 6 
adults (not sexed) ; 3 female youths (12 to 20 years of age) ; and 2 
children (3 to 12 years of age). 

Because of the very poor condition of the bones only 10 skulls, or 
partial skulls, were saved. Seven of these were sent to the United 
States National Museum. The field notes make only one reference 
to physical characteristics, describing three skulls. These crania 
showed pronounced prognathism, heavy supraorbital ridges, low and 
abruptly curving noses, low foreheads, and heavy and foreshortened 
mandibles. They are mesocephalic to brachycephalic. Associated long 
bones are described as heavy and somewhat short. 

One case of what seems to be slight artificial deformation (occipital ) 
was noted. 

The feature of a severely fractured left temporal was observed on 
six skulls, and there was one instance of a crushed right temporal. 

Pottery.—Pottery fragments were removed from the mound in 
arbitrary small levels from the 5-foot square excavation blocks; or 
they were removed from other specific locations where possible burial 
associations were encountered. The 7,746 sherds and restorable ves- 
sels which Holder took from the mound were divided into two gross 
lots, and 6ne-half of the material was shipped to the United States 
National Museum ?° in Washington for study while the other half 
was presented to the State of Florida. Only a very primary classifica- 
tion of “plain pottery,” “decorated pottery,” and “stamped pottery” 


20 U.S.N.M. Nos. 384130-384291, 384312-384313. 
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was made in the field prior to the division. Further discards were 
made at the National Museum preparatory to storage; hence, the 
collection treated here is considerably smaller than the original lot ob- 
tained from the excavation. Eleven hundred forty-three sherds were 
examined and classified in the National Museum. This number is 
supplemented by a smaller collection of sherds which is now in the 
Florida State Museum and which was classified during the summer 
of 1947 by Dr. John M. Goggin. This second collection is appended 
separately below. Presumably, it is a part of the material obtained 
by J. Clarence Simpson in the 1937 excavations at Thomas. 

The Thomas collection compares favorably with that from the 
Weeden Island burial mound in that it is also quite typical of the 
Weeden Island Complex. The Weeden Island, Hillsborough, and 
Complicated Stamped Series are all well represented, as is the type 
Wakulla Check Stamped. These are marker types for the Weeden 
Island Period, particularly for Weeden Island II as it has been de- 
fined from the northwest coast. Chalky or temperless ware is more 
common at Thomas than at Weeden Island proper, although this may 
be due to selective discarding from the latter site. Biscayne types are 
numerically strong, and the Papys Bayou Series, which parallels the 
Weeden Island decorated types, but on the soft paste, occur in con- 
siderable quantity. The Little Manatee types, also of the soft, chalky 
ware, are present here as they were at Weeden Island. A significant 
difference between the two sites is in the plain wares. The residual 
type, Smooth Plain, is fairly abundant at Thomas but nonexistent at 
Weeden Island. Again, this may be due to selective discarding as 
might also be the frequent appearance of the types Glades Plain and 
Belle Glade Plain at the Thomas mound but not at Weeden Island. 
On the other hand, the Glades and Belle Glade types at Thomas may 
possibly be correlated with the primary burials found in the lower 
levels of the mound. If so, this would be somewhat comparable to 
the mound superposition at Weeden Island, with a Weeden Island 
Period mortuary constructed over an earlier burial place of the Glades 
culture. 

Such a stratification at Thomas seems less likely, however, than 
for Weeden Island. At the Weeden Island burial mound, primary, 
flexed burials and Glades type ware are said to have had a 100-percent 
correlation with the submound stratum. Only absolute material 
proof is lacking. At the Thomas burial mound there is more avail- 
able evidence, but it does not reinforce such a separation and corre- 
lation. In the first place, the lower stratum at Thomas seems to have 
been part of the artificial mound, not the old original ground surface 
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as at Weeden Island. Further, although the examination for stratig- 
raphy was based upon only about one-seventh of the total number 
of pottery specimens found in the mound, these available specimens 
were from locations in all parts and depths of the tumulus. One such 
distinction was noted, but this was with relation to the few Safety 
Harbor Period sherds which were found not far below the mound | 
surface and, presumably, represent a later intrusion into the Weeden 
Island Period structure. 

Thus, if the Thomas site is not a stratified one we are left with 
the possibility that the Glades and Belle Glade Plain types were con- 
temporaneous associations with the Weeden Island types and a part 
of the mixed ceramic complex of the people who built the mortuary 
mounds. This interpretation would not be too far out of line with 
what we know of Glades and Belle Glade wares. Weeden Island 
sherds were found in association with Glades and Belle Glade pottery 
at the Belle Glade site (Willey, n. d.). This being the case, a mixture 
of the two pottery styles and wares at any other site would be in 
order. As will be seen farther along, the type Glades Plain, with 
slight modifications, seems to have had an extremely long life span 
on the Gulf Coast in the Manatee region. There is every reason to 
believe that it had a temporal extension from pre-Weeden Island 
up to historic times. 

The following is a classification by types of the available pottery 
from the Thomas: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Micedenmisland Plain scotia chat sive esene voemee ret es 102 
Wreedenwisiand jInicised-ic85 s.cciis 26 ees kcceoncmmeeice 154 
Wieedenwlsiandeunctatedmcnec-j1aceee ees sereeoe cies 187 
Weeden Island Zoned: Red tial. Sioee «ceca cee aide ts 14 
eertin, Tre rseiiy i.e oetertAsyeioclere oloibee eee eee eras eee cicts 12 
Garrabelle incised: -frttectok se elas ol ae eieiee als II 
CarrahellesPunctated: aci.40.2.3'vsels « Seen eee te I 
Rndiae pPass> Incised cc cae necies evicwe we Rites oe eisler helene 4 
AGKer Id Se=pitiGhed!! sc arapeisters sieve sistehs Store ales svers eratciemieheis I 
Hare Hammock ‘Surface Indented. 0.5.05. 5 0000555 c¢e0s 4 
Hillsborough Series : 
Hilishorough: Shell Stamped’: ot. oj. < <o0.ctots (ens abeicieaia.s «8 19 
TeUSHAt eS WCHtAte” StAMIDEM «od eraiets isle 216 savereia elon ernie eer 6 
Rtisktnye eineareinictated serene] careers astceere cian 20 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Tanipa \Coniplicated:: Stamped «sca. Msiisaiste sls xis Sere eee 38 
Sinn) City Complicated) Stampedin-seeeecs seoc eee ccs es 26 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Late Variety)..... 26 


id. Bay *Compliested ‘Stamped... coves sce «0 « exera mae 2 
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WalkullatCheck:Stampedteereeeercee tee schema ei 66 
Combination Wakulla and Weeden Island Punctated........ I 
Thomas Simple Stapmpeneractsae- 22. vas.ase ehh neha ee 10 
Papys Bayou Series: 
Papys Bayou. © lattes ere assem nose ete ee eee 14 
Papys? Bayou’ lincisedios aan n- sri cists circ ee ere sete eee 5 
Papys Bayou “Punctateds 7.008. f.7 8. oe ee ae eee 44 
Papys ‘BayourDiaconal=mnctseds taa2s 75s ee eee ie 


Little Manatee Series: 
Little; Manatee Zoned) Stamiped \s. 0.1052... 20 4 see ene 9 
hittlesManatees Shellie Stanipede. veces ae erate 2 
Little Manatee Complicated Stamped.................. 3 
St Petersburg: incisedacctetiaacs: ccna coe ee ts eee oe 5 
Biscayne Series: 


Biscayne? Plain Ae ere, sa Gees 2 ee ee 56 
Biscayne Gheck: Stanipedic) 2 os cciadews 22 hw oes aera 67 
IBISCAyie) REG (oo Fe AO os npars teenie oyaushre “arglta onee ee B2 


Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 


Gladést Plating 5.):2he waeceer. eo oreis SS ee CR eee gI 
Belle Glade Series: 

BelleniGlade: Platiny ec. os shoo s\aaeteG mukastoeeoa ee ee 8 
IP GriCo Ue laity ta srs eae a acai sce bas Oncaea ree 10 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety, Harbor Incised.. 2/2 ...5,..d.canco+ ms < senor eee 8 
Pinellas SPlainieae aoe iec ree eb eee ee eee I 
Pinellas: Tnictsed'. 2% .cccacseae cia od bee See a ee I 
Miscellaneous 
Smooth) Plaing ois. Soe ece Gace ates oe 57 
Fabricemarked) « s6¢..68:23d.00-0 52 hoon Gel iee cree eee 3 


(Sand-tempered, close-meshed textile-like fabric, probably 
plaited. Produces heavily roughened surface.) 
UWnelassified! Incised and/or Punctated’. 22... sees eee ee 5 
Indeterminate: Stamped): 2. so. acc = eoeeieh = len hs eee ee 4 


Total sherds.... 1,143 


Potsherds were also found in abundance in the mound during the 
1937 excavations. Two whole vessels (pots with slightly flaring 
orifices) of plain ware, blackened by fire and “killed,” were discov- 
ered. Other sherds illustrated in Simpson’s study photographs include 
a fragment of a human-effigy vessel in the Weeden Island style (very 
similar to fragments found by Holder), a red-painted sherd, and a 
duck-head effigy broken from a vessel. 
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There is a collection of sherds from the Thomas mound in the 
Florida State Museum at Gainesville which is, apparently, the bulk 
of the decorated sherds recovered by Simpson. I have not seen the 
collection, but it has been classified by Dr. John M. Goggin who has 
kindly turned this classification over to me. It is appended below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieedentislandieincisedsaasscaeceeoeete ee eee 


Ruski Mentate  Stamipeds t+ vse tees csc chee cave ne ewes on 
AMiomas: Simple Stamped: sosesc ss 20a bse sise cme blame tes 


Complicated Stamped Series: 


Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Late Variety) 
slampamComplacatedmaStampedermeres aren cence cee 
Divicticcal fal eeks) Stam peels che ciarsscs <4 47a g- «9s aos ere) aueva’e ielave sae arate 
Pavsr bay Ou bemerated wey uvspoy nc nj fat seo eseseies aiv-cercieiaiera ataterbanls 
Nvest sHiloiican © OGG tar ed sa 5.5 see. «wis gins Sy ol xOle«,2 0d goers 


St. Johns Series: 24 


Si ennsa@ heels Statnpede:< crsacre wie averse save cog ocaeeceemoraee 
Stee Ohnsm Dla inmycreiacine aetse no eicieeyae ace eater 
nirisie Greek ied Ga sr.ie cicfeins ab ioe erase sles ware ee art ate 


Glades Complex 


BetletGladeelaineany oe ek. Se a ee Geen ee Nee boat 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Satety) Hlarbomwlmcisedeet ste-ccls cee esate oe a trates aloe 
PinellasMinciseds tems sents 2 oaks cone Le es 


Miscellaneous 


17 
10 


Total sherds.... 259 


Artifacts—The few artifacts, other than pottery and pottery frag- 
ments, that came from the mound were scattered through it at vari- 


21 The St. Johns Series is essentially the same as the Biscayne as far as these 
types are concerned, and it has been used by Goggin here where I have used 


Biscayne to cover the same material in the Holder collection. 


10 
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ous depths and with no recognized associations with other artifacts 
or features of the mound. These are: 


Chipped stone: 
Projectile points: 


Stemmed, triangular blade, nublike stem................. I 
(Length 3.5 cm.) 

Stemmed, triangular blade, broad straight stem.......... I 

Others ‘recovered by "Simpson... ../woee. .saocke Cee 13 


(These were illustrated in the study photographs. Ten 
are stemmed; 3 are unstemmed. All are large to 
medium in size and crudely chipped. Blade shapes 
include the equilateral triangle, the elongated triangle, 
and the large ovate triangle. Most of the stems are 
straight and broad with flat bases, although two have 
bases which are slightly fish-tailed. The 3 unstemmed 
points are all long (averaging about 5 cm.) and nar- 
row. Two are triangular; the other is ovate-tri- 


angular.) 
Drills: Hoven aamcas Sea ee Wea te eecs ain ous MEkcasicle dae ee 2 
(One of these recovered by Holder and the other by Simp- 
son. ) 
DIEUADEN Viatats tierymacie clos Manos cies a opiate eae ies oe eee I 


(Recovered by Simpson. Appears to be a round type, suitable 
for hafting.) 


Ground stone: 
Plummets or pendants: 


Fragnient, of plain pendants... 2.002. .0000 a ose eee I 
Pragment ‘ot bird-efhey pendant... 4. 0.0. )..ds0 aaeeeeeee I 
Complete ‘plain pendatits:..c.).\s'. 62.2.0 nes seas ee 4 


(Recovered by Simpson. Three are simple, smoothed 
pebbles tapered and grooved at one end; the other is 
more carefully formed, grooved at one end and with 
a large bulbous expansion at the other.) 


Complete duck-effigy pendant. «....... as bean chet eee I 
(Recovered by Simpson.) 
Tubular “beads, | sa: decreetcerecie oon ae Sasiew ale are cereus em eee several 


(Recovered by Simpson. The longest is 5 cm. in length, 
1.4 in diameter. All are well-polished cylinders.) 


Shell : 
Conch -columellaes 2.5... 2% sh noes veda vaca be eure eee 4 
Worked: clam shellss <22%). iiisai ste ociidiate cain occa eee 16 
Hragments®or aworlkedushelliemepccus merece ccneeciane cece eee 7 
Conch icupitor bowls acts cnt keer ac sieves tiatealece to cies oreo I 
Beadsicuttromiuconch columellacsmceeneceine eae ieeee 7 


(Recovered by Simpson.) 


Miscellaneous : 
Shark’ s: teeth. sateoutetepe cea clas hci tate ee eee several 
(Recovered by Simpson. One included in the study photo- 
graphs appears to have had side notches near the base 
which could have facilitated hafting.) 
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Various animal, bird, reptile bones. 
(Not in U. S. National Museum.) 


European: (All recovered by Simpson.) 
Metal: 
Silver (pemdanit) actos slelsie ote’ aisle phieke aavactaienesinenntoste bam eat 
(Square, measuring 10 cm. on a side. There are two 
small perforations at the center of one edge. A large 
circular, hemispherical boss (6.5 cm. in diameter) is 
the only decorative feature.) 
Tubular silver bead! (rolled sheet)).2.:. ic. see eenneects I 
GG lercom yeahs ret crre rai ate icici arstoraeie ie aus |e ste =) opctatiarwtars) siocetle ..... approx. 200 
(Seed beads of blue and white.) 


Fic. 15.—Bird-effigy stone pendant fragments from the Thomas mound 
(Hi-1). Left: Two views of fragment found by Moore (redrawn from Moore, 
1900, fig. 3, p. 359) ; right: beak fragment found in 1935-36. (Actual size.) 


The fragment of the stone bird effigy from the Holder collections 
is in the United States National Museum. It is made of brown por- 
phyry and excellently carved. Moore (1900, p. 359) found a head 
fragment of a pendant, carved in the same tradition, in the mound dur- 
ing his period of excavations there. He describes and illustrates it as 
being made of fine-grained sandstone and measuring 5.5 cm. in 
length. The beak fragment is about 2 cm. long. (See fig. 15.) 

The silverwork and beads which Simpson found in the Thomas 
mound are as puzzling as the bits of looking glass recovered by Moore. 
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These additional finds are clear proof of postcontact materials having 
been placed in the body of the mound. I have suggested that the 
objects of European origin described by Moore were probably later 
intrusives into the mound, and this seems to be the best explanation 
for the silver and glass beads. Judging from their appearance they 
are the types of ornaments favored by the Indians of the Safety 
Harbor Period. 

Not mentioned in any of the excavation accounts are two metal 
objects of special interest. Presumably, these came from the Thomas 


Fic. 16—Ceremonial tablets of metal from the Thomas mound (Hi-1), Hills- 
borough County. Left: Copper; right: silver. (Height of tablets 4.5 cm.) 
(After tracings made by M. W. Stirling.) 


mound or so they are listed in the Florida Geological Survey Museum 
at Tallahassee. One is of copper, the other silver. From what we 
know of other similar objects in Florida it is likely that they are 
postcontact in time. The silver specimen is almost certainly made 
from European-introduced metal, the copper one possibly so. They 
are little tabletlike objects of a very characteristic form. Goggin 
(1947a) has interpreted them as objects of a cult which had its 
origins in south Florida.22 The copper specimen is 4.5 cm. high and 
about 2.8 cm. wide. It is flat and medallionlike. A rather complex 
design is engraved on one side (fig. 16, left). The silver tablet is 


22 See also John W. Griffin, 1946, for a discussion of these ceremonial 
“tablets.” 
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almost exactly the same size. It bears no engraved ornamentation 
but is perforated with two rectangular holes in a fashion characteristic 
of many of the “tablets” (fig. 16, right). 

Summary.—The Thomas mound was obviously built and used solely 
for purposes of a mortuary. Most of the pottery of the mound dates 
from the Weeden Island II Period of the Florida Gulf Coast. Charac- 
teristic of that period, deposits of sherds and vessels (broken or 
“killed” ) were placed in the mound in great patches or layers, and 
other sherds were scattered through the sand. The pottery appears 
to have been placed in the mound as a communal offering for all the 
inhumations, and it is not, convincingly, found in immediate associa- 
tion with individual burials. A few artifacts of stone and shell were 
also recovered from the mound fill. A few Safety Harbor Period 
sherds were found together, not far below the surface, and it seems 
probable that they represent a later intrusion. Moore’s finds of two 
bits of looking glass and blue glass beads, located near burials in the 
mound (Moore, 1900, p. 359), are curious and may belong in the 
same category of intrusive deposition. In no other instance does the 
writer know of a case of association of European trade objects with 
Weeden Island pottery; however, in west Florida European trade 
goods are often found as companion artifacts with Safety Harbor 
Period vessels and sherds. 

Besides the few Safety Harbor sherds, whose presence seems satis- 
factorily explained, the only other non-Weeden Island ceramic com- 
ponent in the mound is a number of sherds of the Glades and Belle 
Glade Series. Two possibilities exist here. One is that the Glades 
and Belle Glade material came from an old inner mound level, for 
which there is some slight physical evidence in the mound structure, 
and, therefore, precedes the Weeden Island component at the site. 
The other is that Glades and Belle Glade Plain pottery, known to be 
in part coeval with the Weeden Island Period, represents a component 
associated with the Weeden Island at this site. The depth distribu- 
tion data on pottery from the total mound would appear to support 
the second hypothesis as Glades and Belle Glade types were found, 
along with Weeden Island types, in all parts of the mound structure, 
arguing for contemporaneity rather than separation. 

It was noted that there was a correlation of burial type with depth. 
Bundle burials and single skulls were usually found in the upper 
part of the mound; primary burials were encountered in the lower 
part. However, as stated, the distribution of the pottery types within 
the mound does not offer any sure correlations with upper- and lower- 
level burials. 
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ENGLEWOOD, SARASOTA COUNTY (So-1I ) 


Description of the site-—-The Englewood mound is named after 
the small town of Englewood, Fla. (map 9), which is situated on 
the Gulf Coast about 50 miles south of the Little Manatee River 
(see Stirling, 1935, pp. 383-385) and 15 miles north of Charlotte 
Harbor. In 1934 the property on which the Englewood mounds were 
located belonged to the Tylor and Darling Realty Company and to 
Edward Rich. The mound is not far from the east shore of Lemon 
Bay, one-half mile south of the town.** It lies in Sarasota County 
.4 mile north of the Sarasota-Charlotte county line. Two other aborigi- 
nal features are in the immediate vicinity. One-third of a mile to 
the northwest of the mound is a shell ridge, lying along the shore of 
the bay. It seems likely that this ridge was the village location of the 
people who built the mound, although this has never been demonstrated. 
About 200 yards (180 meters) to the northwest, between the mound 
and the shell ridge, is a second sand mound, somewhat larger than 
the one investigated. Excavations were not undertaken in either 
the shell ridge or the second mound; but local reports indicate the 
second mound to have yielded several burials to sporadic digging. 
That it is a mortuary, such as the mound investigated, is quite likely. 

The Englewood mound with which we are concerned was 110 feet 
(about 33 meters) in diameter and 13 feet (about 4 meters) in height. 
In the opinion of the excavator the mound was originally slightly 
higher and, presumably, conical or dome-shaped in form and circular 
in outline. Superficial pitting and erosion had, however, given it ir- 
regular contours and proportions. In some of these old pits, dotted 
over the surface of the mound, fragments of human bone and pot- 
sherds were exposed. Two very large, and apparently old, con- 
cavities were in evidence at the northwest and east margins of the 
mound. It is likely that these were borrow pits from which the Indians 
took the sand to build the mound. 

The mound was covered with tall grasses and bushes and sur- 
rounded by pine flatlands. All vegetation was cleared from mound 
surface before excavations commenced (pl. 5, top). 

Excavations —Excavations, under State of Florida and Smith- 
sonian sponsorship, were begun by Dr. Marshall T. Newman in mid- 
April of 1934 and concluded by him in mid-June of the same year. 
During these 2 months the mound was completely removed with 
digging operations proceeding down into sterile soil over the entire 
mound area. Excavation control was established in 5-foot intervals 


23 This is probably the site referred to by Moore (1900, p. 362). 
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along both north-south and east-west axes. Beginning on the south 
edge, a trench 5 feet wide and 4o feet long was the initial cut. This 
was carried down into the original subsoil. From this first cut explora- 
tion was carried north by similar 5-foot trenches with the excavation 
being steadily lengthened on both east and west ends as the center of 
the mound was approached. Owing to the increased height of the 
mound profiles, and the loose, soft quality of the sand, it was neces- 
sary to use a “step” technique in the central part of the mound. AI- 
though the greater portion of the digging operations were made 
from the south side, similar trenching was also begun on the north 
side of the mound. 

During the work, all artifacts, features, and burials were located 
horizontally and vertically within each 5-foot square. Burials were 
found in all parts of the mound and in a large submound pit 
located beneath mound center. In addition to the 263 numbered 
burials, fragmentary bits of human bone suggest that a total of 
somewhere near 300 individuals were buried in the mound. Thousands 
of pottery fragments were found scattered through mound fill and 
on the original ground surface. Of these, 381 specimens were shipped 
to the United States National Museum where they were available 
for this study. Included among them were several whole or restorable 
vessels. Other artifacts were not found in great numbers. Stonework 
was exceedingly scarce. A few shell tools were recovered, and dozens 
of conch shells, whole and broken, were found throughout the mound. 

Mound structure —Excavation by progressive 5-foot cross trenches 
revealed two mounds rather than one: an interior or primary mound, 
and a superimposed or secondary mound. The presence of the inner 
primary mound was first suspected at the 30-foot-line profile, and was 
further revealed by a partial capping of pure white sand which was 
clearly defined in the 45-foot-line profile. A break in the original 
ground surface sod line indicated the submound pit which had been 
covered by the primary mound. (See map Io and fig. 17.) 

The story of mound construction, in brief, can be recapitulated as 
follows. A large, shallow pit was first dug through the sod and weath- 
ered zone down into the sterile yellow sand of the subsoil. This pit 
roughly measured 50 feet north-south and 15 to 25 feet east-west. 
The outlines of the pit, although irregular, were more or less an 
elongated oval. In depth, the excavation varied from I to 2.5 feet. 
The old ground surface had probably been an occupation area previ- 
ous to the digging of the pit, for the dark, organic stratum revealed 
under the mound was thicker and blacker than is customary for a 
humus line in this sandy soil (pl. 5, bottom). Burials were placed 
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in the pit and covered by a stratum of red ocher several inches thick. 
Above this, red ocher mixed with sand was deposited to form a slight 
mound over the pit and burial. The remainder of the primary mound 
was then completed over the pit. This mound had a diameter of ap- 
proximately 50 feet and a maximum height of 5 feet. It was composed 
mainly of dark brown sand with a thin surface coating of white sand. 
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Map 10.—Plat map of Englewood mound (So-1) excavations. 


This last was undoubtedly taken from the weathered zone immediately 
below the black midden humus. At some later date the secondary 
mound was built over the primary, completely covering the earlier 
mound and greatly extending the total mound dimensions. From the 
physical appearance of the mound profiles it would seem that a very 
brief span of time elapsed between the building of the primary and 
secondary mounds. The cultural evidence from the two mound levels 
tends to support this view. 
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Burials—The remains of at least 124 individuals were recovered 
from the burial pit under the primary mound. All were closely packed 
and in several cases the bones were badly mixed. In addition to this, 
the condition of preservation of bone material in the mound was 
extremely poor so that only a mere dozen skulls were salvaged from 
the remains of the 263 burials recorded from the entire mound. 
Hence, the identifications of burial type or burial position were ex- 
tremely tentative. Considering all interments, which included a skull 
and various long bones as “bundle” or “bunched” burials, and indi- 
vidual skulls (with or without mandibles) as “single skulls,” the total 
for the burial pit beneath the primary mound can be divided as 
follows: 

34 bundle burials (pl. 6, bottom) 


87 single skull burials 
3 undetermined 


124 


It is possible that the “3 undetermined” burials were flexed and 
articulated, although this is not certain. Otherwise, all burials in the 
burial pit were secondary, and, presumably, were stripped of flesh 
and dismembered before being placed in the grave. 

From the original ground surface under the primary mound, in the 
soil of the primary mound, and at all depths in the soil of the sec- 
ondary mound, 139 more individuals were uncovered. These may be 
accounted for as: 

35 bundle burials 
78 single skulls 
16 flexed (or semiflexed) burials 
9 undetermined 
1 fragment of a skeleton 


139 


Sixteen of the burials (flexed) were primary interments (pl. 6, 
top). Nine others may have been. The presence of these primary, 
flexed burials outside of the burial pit is the only outstanding feature 
which distinguishes the burials of the burial pit from those of the 
mound levels. 

Pottery sherds and other objects were found associated with, or 
very near, burials, both in the pit and in the mounds. No differences 
in ceramic types were noted among the sherds found near burials in 
the pit, in the primary mound, or in the secondary mound. It is pos- 
sible that with the remains of so many individuals crowded into the 
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small space of the mortuary mound, the associations of pottery and 
artifacts with specific burials may have been fortuitous. In this con- 
nection, it must be pointed out that no complete or restorable pottery 
vessel or shell artifact was found in immediate association with any 
burial. 

Pottery.—All the pottery from the mounds, original ground sur- 
face, and burial pit has been grouped together and classified as a 
single provenience unit. Tentative arrangements of types under the 
headings of “primary mound,” “secondary mound,” and “burial pit” 
gave no clue to cultural stratigraphy within the total mound. A total 
of 381 pottery specimens, both vessels and sherds, were studied by me 
in the United States National Museum.’ In addition to this sample, 
two smaller collections were classified by Dr. John M. Goggin who 
has very kindly made his results available to me for use in this report. 
Both of these collections are from the 1934 season of excavations 
and are, apparently, a part of the share of the materials given to the 
State of Florida. One collection is in the Florida State Museum at 
Gainesville ; the other was very recently discovered by J. W. Griffin 
in the Geology Museum at Florida State University, Tallahassee. I 
am also advised by Dr. Newman, the former field archeologist at 
Englewood, that several thousand plain potsherds from the excava- 
tions were discarded in the field. It should, thus, be kept in mind that 
the samples of Englewood pottery tabulated below are but a small 
fraction of the total pottery found in the mound. 

The bulk of the decorated pottery from the Englewood mound be- 
longs to the Englewood Complex, including the distinctive Engle- 
wood types, Englewood Incised and Sarasota Incised. Weeden Island 
and Safety Harbor types are also present, and I am inclined to in- 
terpret the mixture of these three pottery complexes as the result of 
true association rather than separate occupation or utilization of the 
mound. If this interpretation is correct the Englewood Complex would 
seem to occupy an intermediate period position between the earlier 
Weeden Island and the later Safety Harbor cultures. The continuity 
of the three periods and complexes is also indicated in the intrinsic 
nature of the pottery types as well as by their associations, for Engle- 
wood Incised and Sarasota Incised are related to both Weeden Island 
and Safety Harbor in surface decoration, ware quality, and vessel 
form. 

It could be argued that the distinctiveness of the Englewood types 
is a function of geographical position as much as separateness of time 


24 U.S.N.M. Nos. 383165-383180. 
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period. Lying well to the south, the Englewood site may have been 
too remote to have felt the full force of the Mississippian-influenced 
Fort Walton Complex which is strongly registered in Safety Harbor 
sites in Hillsborough and Manatee Counties. In fact, the two loop- 
handled sherds listed in the tabulations are the only ones which could 
remotely be considered Fort Walton or Mississippian-inspired. How- 
ever, as a counter to this argument, pottery from the vicinity of Ar- 
cadia, in De Soto County, almost as far south as Englewood, does have 
Mississippian affinities and strong resemblances to Safety Harbor. 
Furthermore, while most or all Safety Harbor sites contain European 
trade goods, it should be noted that the Englewood mound does not. 
In brief, the ceramic and associative evidence implies an intermediate 
time position between Weeden Island and Safety Harbor for the 
Englewood Complex. 

As a final ceramic note, it should be mentioned that Glades Series 
pottery is present in strength at the Englewood site and that its pres- 
ence also is undoubtedly the result of association rather than separate 
occupation. This is further evidence for the long life span of types such 
as Glades Plain, and gives added support to the hypothesis expressed 
earlier that the presence of Glades types in Weeden Island context at 
the Thomas mound is associative rather than temporally distinct. 

The National Museum collection from the Englewood mound may 
be classified as follows: 

Linglewood Complex 
Englewood Series: 


EinglewoodMblain ean toien.s ata cicn.d - aot atieee eee 22 

Englewood Encised » \..ysi1s,<.e/o sists yeeysie Fs ciclo ante ae ere 19 
Sarasota: [incised xiatescsesrotate veiorenes Stara ci sie cielo wicker oslo Oreo 29 
emon: Bay Incised!: Se... ares «Oc cc curs seine oer screeners 21 
Miscellaneous : 


Diagonal incised zone below rim, with strap or loop handles. 2 
Biscayne Series: 


Biscayne: Plain yj csys00e «ct ais a, 2 oe «assets iaeie ee ee eee 29 
Biscaynes Check: Stamped eer. c -ctsice cineca serine 100 
Biscayne mRougnened aecciin se cactee eros eee cere eee 2 
Biscayne Cord=marked. es, -.weccese eel. cheer ene 9 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weedeno Island” Blainciceitti. i atk selereah ance eee 2 

Weeden! Island Bunctatedtenacceri- ieee eee Coenen I 

Carrabelle: Purictated) .osccccdscecuecen ceric ce See 5 

Kerth Tncised! vajsnmsrsiactesavo seer easton > aalecroe eee 7 
Payps Bayou Series: 

Papys, Bayoupbunctateds ernie siers crlee eriaeocie eee 19 


St. Petersburg Incised..2 52%. : scacte aceon eae eee eee ee 5 
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Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 
Gladesee aint se ae te ects soko ee et 87 
IMaamielneisedieee.< citric s aire 3c 4 Onto On eIe nae Toa Se I 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Saretymlarborbncised ihe... sieco sie s rete ota a oaaroetes eve 21 
Combination Safety Harbor Incised and Simple Stamped...... 2 
Miscellaneous 
Syrsteyeyd cag! Ad ENE agin ino cl cia dia Bier Aare ACIS nico ocko.cpatrendig in 2 
(Unclassified Incised:and/om Punctated.-.+..+...se eee sess oe 2 


Total sherds.... 381 


The Florida State Museum, Gainesville, collection is classified as 
follows: 


Englewood Complex 


Einolewoodaiylatite yrrastereercee eistleye scresicics@ = cletoyeha ever stoi steisietera ovet- ays 22 
Biscayne Series: 
Biscaynea@hecky Stampeds samiacerscciice ociet crlerictect- bletke = II 
Biscayries se lain ire gta acc vse cores Oe Oe wie tole Riorchakelotecas Oars shes 4 
Biscayie vOord-marked: 2 vadc os sres ede seen oes eres 2 


Weeden Island Complex 


Wwieedermlislcricl uit ett ppris sya eyerers rovavenskete i oosvave eis \s ee oreseye crerorarcrerelatsyete I 
Walla Cheek Stamped crys «vielcreters c1s-ace 4) s/cieloyate jecencucnei ae eters pic 3 
Glades Complex 
BellerGladewP lain -aines hwintod she Sanrio adinte cies lee 3 
Miscellaneous 
WiGlaSSified’s SAiencce seh ace sels ao secs ore Sera eiatoe Resa etecrnsraT eons a 
Total sherds.... 49 


The collection from the museum at Tallahassee is classified as 
follows: 


Englewood Complex 


Hee We Orne tiles tee wae, 0 Fare nears & oelersl ls SheleimGAye sia Saal a dicia % 3.8 7 
Sarasotamlticisedaane ssc cecic tia totes olen oe aS oie to cle afore oi anorshee eo 3 
Biscayne Series: 
Biscayne Checks totammned sevien sietcisige cersisie wings ciesin ee te ms 20 
Biscaynieu Plants apaa ecco cs tena wee wire a alee intents 9 


iS Cary w Nec aeraravateretaictetotere ciate etme tetorexer ote te reiete ore reieter vercie ee 3 
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Weeden Island Complex 


Carrabelle Punctated: 25044555 ss. e4< 5c eee ee eee I 
Wakulla Check (Stampedtiy-ee.cne see os eee eee I 
Little Manatee Zoned Stamped sr: vc:saionnssvncie eee mre I 
Papys Bayou Series: 
Papys Bayo tain access <s «o-+ ss andimete inks one eee 6 
Papys Bayou’ Puncttated sack. . 4.0% sinc coasted se aoe 6 
Glades Complex 
Belle Glade: Platais ooo. Swaine 6a be vat bones ce een 20 
Miscellaneous 
Wnclassified—c.trnencine Coens 5s 6. #5 ood oe hanced ae I 
Smooth Platt. Y.G.. cm saseoecinem> i006 's0.<s sduere es eee I 


Total sherds.... 79 


Artifacts—Artifacts and various materials and objects that were 
placed in the mound and therefore have some cultural significance 
include: 


Chipped stone: 


Flint: chips) or nodules oi.c/.10.0 ae0.0 sie « a «00,0 seein ee ee 5 
Shell : 

Conch dippers: or cups (pierced) < a.. .5s.-,-< msc eer 2 

Hoe (Busycon: contrarian) 0.00.05 6s «aor oscar en eee I 


Miscellaneous conchs and clams. 


Miscellaneous: 
Iron oxide pellets. 
Red ocher lumps. 
Charcoal deposits. 
Shark’ teeth! (Soin. aes gucieade ash 6 cota act aoacee eee 2 


Summary.—The Englewood mound was built in two stages. The 
first, or primary, mound stage was made to cover and commemorate 
a mass pit burial which had been made into the original ground 
surface. The second, or secondary, mound stage was larger in extent 
and volume than the first mound and covered it completely. The 
two mounds were made of different colored sand, and, in addition, they 
were easily distinguished from each other by a layer of white sand 
which had been put down as a surface mantle on the primary mound. 
No old sod line had formed upon the primary mound, and it is be- 
lieved that very little time had elapsed between the building of the first 
and second mounds. 

Burials, all secondary, were massed together in the burial pit under 
the primary mound. Additional burials were found in the primary 
mound and in the secondary mound. Most of these were secondary 
interments, but a few were primary, flexed burials. Pottery had 
been “killed” or perforated and placed in the mound as accompany- 
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ing mortuary goods. There was no clear-cut evidence of whole vessels 
being found with individual burials. Most of the complete, or nearly 
complete, pottery bowls and jars were found on the old ground surface 
near the southern edge of the mound. Small piles of sherds, red 
ocher, shells, and minerals were found near some of the skeletons, 
and perhaps the association was intentional. 

The pottery from the Englewood mound can be divided into four 
pottery complexes: the Weeden Island, the Englewood, the Safety 
Harbor, and the Glades. The interrelationships among the various 
styles represented in these complexes indicate that they were all pres- 
ent in the mound as associated rather than temporally distinct ceramic 
groups. The Englewood Complex is numerically predominant as far 
as decorated material is concerned. Stylistically, this Englewood pot- 
tery assumes an intermediate position between the Weeden Island and 
Safety Harbor Complexes, and it has been deduced that it is 
chronologically intermediate in time between the two. Strong Mis- 
sissippian ceramic influences and European artifacts are both absent 
from the ceramics and contents of the mound. As both of these ele- 
ments are present in typical Safety Harbor Period mounds, it seems 
to be reasonable to place Englewood as pre-Safety Harbor although 
overlapping slightly with Weeden Island and Safety Harbor Periods. 

Like Weeden Island sites in the Manatee region, the ware of the 
Englewood Complex and the Weeden Island Complex breaks down 
into two categories: sand-tempered and chalky. The chalky Biscayne 
Series of types is well represented in the mound, and there are also 
several sherds of the Weeden Island chalky type, Papys Bayou 
Punctated. 

Finally, it should be noted that the bulk of the plain ware in the 
collection is of the type Glades Plain of the Glades Complex. There 
are some regional or period differences in this Glades Plain type as 
it is found at Englewood, but on the whole it is impossible to distin- 
guish it from Glades Plain as the type is found farther south into the 
Glades area. Its occurrence at Englewood indicates that the type has 
a long life span extending from Weeden Island or pre-Weeden Island 
to later times in the Manatee region. 


SAFETY HARBOR,”*> PINELLAS COUNTY (PI-2) 


Description of the site—The Safety Harbor site, near the head 
of Old Tampa Bay in Pinellas County, is situated on a little spur 


25 This site is also called Phillippi Hammock or Phillippi’s Point (Walker, 
1880a, pp. 410-411). It is generally believed to be the Tocobaga capital of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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of land which extends out into the bay at a point about 1.5 miles north 
of the town of Safety Harbor (map 9). The waters of the bay 
have gradually encroached upon the site so that a long sandspit 
which extends eastward from the principal mound, and is now subject 
to tidal action, was formerly dry land and a part of the village to 
which the mound belonged. This principal mound is a flat-topped, 
rectangular shell mound, presumably an artificial platform for a temple 
or building. It measures about 70 feet square and is somewhere be- 
tween 15 and 20 feet high. At distances of 50 and 100 yards west 
of this large mound are two tumuli of shell. These are circular and 
dome-shaped and may be midden piles. The burial mound at the site 
lies 400 yards west of the big flat-topped mound. It is approximately 
8o feet in diameter and 10 to 12 feet high.?® Previous to the Bureau of 
American Ethnology excavations it had been considerably dug over, 
and the old pits revealed that the mound had been composed chiefly of 
sand. 

Excavations —Permission to excavate was given to Dr. Stirling 
in 1930 by Col. Thomas Palmer, owner of the property. Excavation 
centered mainly on the burial mound which was removed in about 
one-quarter of its area down to subsoil base. It was revealed that the 
burial mound had been built up in successive stages of sand layers. 
Burials were of the secondary type and were placed without any par- 
ticular order throughout the mound. Over 100 were removed in the 
course of excavations. Pottery was found principally in a mortuary 
deposit on mound base near the edge of the mound. Many of these 
vessels were intentionally perforated or “killed.” A few additional 
sherds were also scattered through the sand fill of the mound struc- 
ture. All European artifacts, such as silver tubular beads and an iron 
ax, were found associated with burials in the upper portion of the 
mound. No comparable trade materials were found with the lower 
burials or in the mortuary deposit on mound base. 

Some small test diggings were also made in the area between the 
platform mound and the burial mound. This was the village occupa- 
tion area of Safety Harbor, and in the following lists of pottery and 
artifacts, materials from this zone of the site are designated as 
“Safety Harbor Village” to distinguish them from those of the 
mound. 

Physical anthropology.—tThe skeletal material from the Safety 
Harbor burial mound was examined by Hrdlicka (1940, pp. 339-340 


26 All these distances are estimates given to me by Dr. M. W. Stirling, 
June 1947. 
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and 373). In the 27 males and 23 females studied there was no defi- 
nite example of cranial flattening. The cephalic index for males 
ranged from 73.7 to 85.5 with an average of 80.3. The cranial mean 
height index on males, on the basis of 11 skulls, had an average 
of 87.7. Among the females the cephalic index range was 74.6 to 87.7, 
averaging 81.8. Cranial mean height index, on the basis of 10 skulls, 
had an average of 86.3. 

Pottery.—Two small pottery sherd collections, one from the Safety 
Harbor burial mound ** and one from the village site,** were ex- 
amined. These collections represent the totality of the decorated pot- 
tery found at the sites, plus a few samples of the plain types. In the 
burial mound, the bulk of the pottery, from mound base, belongs to 
the Safety Harbor Series. These are the types Safety Harbor Incised 
and Pinellas Plain and Incised. Presumably this was the intentionally 
destroyed mortuary pottery of the tumulus. In addition, a few sherds 
of the Biscayne and Glades Series also came from the mound. 

As compared to the Englewood mound, the pottery from Safety 
Harbor shows appreciable Mississippian influence. The types Pinellas 
Plain and Pinellas Incised are closely related to the Fort Walton and 
Lake Jackson types of northwest Florida. These types were found in 
the Safety Harbor village as well as the mound, and the village ex- 
cavations also yielded some typical Fort Walton Incised fragments 
as well as one sherd painted red-on-buff with finely pounded shell 
as temper. In total, the Safety Harbor ceramics, from both the 
mound and village, appear to be later than those of the Englewood 
mound. Added to the strong Mississippian influences which are pres- 
ent at Safety Harbor, is the absence of any Weeden Island Period 
types such as those found at Englewood. These Weeden Island 
sherds at Englewood implied a temporal overlap with the earlier 
period, an implication lacking in the Safety Harbor collections. Then, 
intrinsically, the Safety Harbor Series types are stylistically degenerate. 
Their manufacture is poor; the designs are badly conceived and 
slovenly executed. This, coupled with the fact that they bear a very 
definite relationship to Englewood and Weeden Island types, suggests 
a decline in the ceramic art which took place with the European con- 
tact period. 

In connection with the Safety Harbor pottery, it should be noted 
that Glades Plain and Biscayne Check Stamped continue into the 
Safety Harbor Period. 


27U.S.N.M. Nos. 351513-351525. 
28 U.S.N.M. Nos. 351526-351536, 362378-362386. 


ET 
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The pottery from the Safety Harbor burial mound may be classified 
as follows: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety Harbor’ imeised 2or.<s <0. cede cube eee sce eee ae 30 

Pinellas Incised) Ane i.e coe es line . Gees fee ee 28 

Pinellas Plait ‘2 Some ee ita tins oie bes idwae eee hen eeee 43 
Biscayne Series: 

Biscayne’ “Plats spi-faecs forte ayne's bs G.a stein, 6 via iets 9 OR 2 

Biscayne: Checks Stamped .c << .c ss,sioc.s oie vcis cicle eee II 


Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 


Glades. Plainy (ceases te.s.a.c'e oie Steve 6.010 Ses, yaje she eee 15 
Miscellaneous 
Unclassified Incised and/or Punctated: 
Deep, horizontal incised lines, Biscayne paste............ I 


Total sherds.... 130 


The pottery from the village site area at Safety Harbor is clas- 
sified as: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety ‘Harbor “ineised 4.00.5. 642.00 sie) Sie ene pee 5 
Pinellas Incised! 2scchinees ccm vcieee ss Soca oleae een I 
Fort Walton Series: 
Fort: Waltonivinciseds.i.2 so o.esteade seme Oe eee 4 
Leon Gheck- “Stamped... i....10:-:i000 0 tegen oe eee eee 2 
Biscayne Series: 
Biscayne” “Plains Ge eiits ete acdele Hee See I 
Biscayne) (Check) Stampedee, .- casein cee eee eee 3 
Miscellaneous 
Cord=marked 2 ics sees sale ioa oe ee ot oe a een ee tena I 
Red-on-buii;, shell-temapenediy 2 te elec elses cvie) < esis) tees leneteteven eee I 
Unclassified Incised and/or Punctated: 
Broad incised lines, sand-tempered...............+-.---«- 3 
Random dot punctations, sand tempered.................. I 


Total sherds.... 23 


The Florida State Museum at Gainesville has a small collection from 
Phillippi Hammock, or Safety Harbor, which was classified by 
Dr. John M. Goggin. This collection was presumably gathered from 
the surface of the site, but there are no further accompanying data. 
It contains Safety Harbor Series sherds, a few Biscayne and Glades 
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types, including Belle Glade Plain, and differs from the National 
Museum collections only in the presence of a few pieces of Pasco 
Plain. Besides the sherds, there are also some fragments of Spanish 
olive jars, a brass plummet, and some shell plummets and Busycon 
picks. 

Artifacts—A quantity of artifacts, particularly chipped-stone 
weapons and tools, were found in the village site. A few were also 
obtained from the burial mound. The chipped-stone artifacts are 
made of impure flint, most commonly of a white-gray color. This 
material occurs natively in the vicinity of Tampa Bay. 

The following artifacts were taken from the burial mound: 


Chipped stone: 
PST CELI PORTE, Cocca sais nies ore eicisiais o: 9 slerere oyula.o,a oe aiegseun oraee ss I 
(3x6.5 cm., straight, broad stem, long, ovate-triangular 
blade.) 


Ground stone: 
PltinmetAOmilmMestOnes<jete 8 eee eee e oooe Oe oes I 
(5 cm. long, 3 cm. in diameter, grooved at one end.) 


Shell : 
Hammer or pick (Busycon Contrarium) .......ccesvccencesves I 
Cup or dipper (Busycon contrartwm) .......0cc0cecccccvcvces I 
MARS CCMATIEOUS ESCRAD) Marck Gc oes 64 als crac nis Settee ote © caterer ne totes ¢ 13 


European: 


ISROy a ECESY 6 SRO BD OE Ce eon oe ee ras ee RAST Oe 2 
Sheet-silvemeronnamenters ccc cere oon a eee eee I 
Sheet-silveratubulanebeadmes.cacee geen canine eR CET I 


The following artifacts came either from the excavations in the 
village area or from surface collections made in that area: 


Stone: 

Projectile points : 
Small. stemless\triansular blades. ..65)..4.s def sine <dcmcaee.s 13 
jearceystemlesss thianotlar, blades. sec anciiecesmeriies ete 6 
PCH EAMES denne ara top tecarse ots sie, ciece tee lace soto CNC TE cr ae 2 
Large, expanded-based, side-notched................020.2 4 
Small, expanded-based, side-notched..................0-2- I 
Large, straight or contracted stemmed, triangular or ovate- 

iat ara Olde tere a colnet Anion o8 vata bs 12 

Knives or projectiles: 
TEAte eh GOUNG DASE Mn. et eros hate cinco, siorar wrote) sie eishora feline «515 hae i 
ALEC SGHAGE- ASEM n cau couwt £ aan shiv s wc nene vkewadecad a: I 
Warge; stemmed! sinele-notched .aic..c65 lca caas secs cuse es I 


Pracments)Cbasal portions i. v2 lah eacieces Jokes Veale we 3 
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Scrapers: 
Hind: sSCrapers, « Socossee a toepeeart cist cis ebtoas Se eee 5 
Lone, side SGrapenss. vesiot cs bis em evince ee eae Cees 13 
Round) sides'scrapersace catceen ces cae eee 10 
Elongated; turtle-back#ases 228 =n fhe eee eee 2 
Large; rounds sturtle-backetn. ossecs. 447s eee eae eee I 
Triangular’: s..rurad slicer aaes sinh sivas tae oe Coe 2 
Peg Peale sc 02 Bereeiaer aa eee hegs ees + Seed a I 
Graver’ ct, fi och eee tei eitianasls Jetta ine eter eee ee eer I 
Unfinished, broken, or rejected objects....................... 57 
Flakes: 
W ot kedliq. staceeare eee iti sele ac | ave Ses eae ee 30 
Unworked) pigate cacuctee techie aces Ouse SR aoe Sree 7 
Bone: 
Incisedi;piecesordeerwong bones... 2. ence ie eee eee I 


(Small fragment, 3 cm. long with single incised line running 
longitudinally.) 


Shell : 
Celts, concave variety, unfinished (?) (Busycon contrarium).. 4 
Hammer | (Busvcow contranum)\ao «se cee ees eee eee 3 
Cup (Busycon contrarwim) so. 0% 0.0. bs Soe cate dee ee he ee I 
Plummets or pendants, single-srooved.............+.+-0eseeee 2 
Pierced Bontia ponderosa shells... «5.0 -\anc + sjsse!- 2s oa ce 10 
Miscellaneous worked sections of flat shell.................... II 
Miscellaneous conch columellae sections...................... 24 
European: 
Olive-jariraonietit wos. ws he ces oat hd Deane Oe ee I 
Glay=pipetinaementy nies sete ccc wus eee ea eee eee I 
Clay pipes: Angas tem woameetine sae tena epee sn 2 


(One has simple bowl and stem with ridges for ornamenta- 
tion; other is green glazed and bowl is human effigy head 
facing away from smoker.) 


Summary.—The Safety Harbor site, on Old Tampa Bay, is a 
mound complex consisting of a large, flat-topped mound, presumably 
a temple base, a burial mound, and several acres of shell-midden 
deposit. Excavations were made into the burial mound and the village, 
the latter being the designation for the area of midden between the 
big mound and the burial mound. The pottery in both locations 
was essentially the same. Mortuary deposits of pottery were found on 
the base of the burial mound. These were intentionally perforated 
vessels of the Safety Harbor ceramic series. Sherds were also found 
in the mound fill. A great many burials were discovered in the course 
of the mound excavation. These were all of secondary type and had 
been placed in all parts of the mound. It also appeared as though the 
mound had been built up in several stages, as distinct layers in the 
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sand composition were discernible; however, from the nature of the 
material within the mound it is almost a certainty that no great lapses 
of time separated any of these building stages. 

From the stylistic nature of the pottery, from the ceramic associa- 
tions and lack of associations, and from the presence of European 
artifacts in the upper levels of the mound, it can most reasonably 
be argued that the Safety Harbor burial mound was built in a late 
period of prehistoric to early historic occupation of the Tampa Bay 
district. Unlike the Englewood site, no Weeden Island types were 
associated at Safety Harbor. On the other hand, Mississippian influ- 
ences, presumably making their way down from the northwest part 
of the peninsula via the Fort Walton and Leon-Jefferson cultures, are 
strong in Safety Harbor. It would appear as though the Safety Har- 
bor Period is slightly later than the Englewood and considerably later 
than the Weeden Island Period. 

As with Englewood, a number of features characteristic of Weeden 
Island culture are retained. The most striking of these is the burial 
complex of conical or rounded sand mounds, secondary burial, and 
“killed” mortuary pottery. The pottery, though of different types, is 
in the same general tradition of incision and punctation as that of 
Weeden Island and Englewood. Similarly, associated wares with the 
two earlier periods also continue on into Safety Harbor. The Glades 
Plain type and the various types of the Biscayne Series are examples 
of this. 

The large collection of flint points, knives, and scrapers from Safety 
Harbor is not so atypical as the other site collections might indicate. 
In most cases, few such artifacts were placed in the burial mounds, 
and at Weeden Island, Thomas, and Englewood only the burial 
mounds were extensively excavated. The great bulk of the chipped- 
stone artifacts at Safety Harbor came from the village occupation 
midden. Both small, stemless, triangular points and much larger 
and heavier stemmed and side-notched types appear. Scrapers of 
various types are also abundant. 

Addenda.—During the month of August 1948 J. W. Griffin and 
R. P. Bullen conducted a series of excavations at the Safety Harbor 
site. We await their full report on this work with interest. In April 
1949 Mr. Bullen very kindly furnished me a detailed letter covering 
several features of this work and giving me Mr. Griffin’s and his 
permission to include this synopsis in my own report. I am in the 
debt of both of these colleagues for their generous offer. 

The Florida Park Service excavations were made at several loca- 
tions at the site, but perhaps the most interesting were those in the 
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summit of the big pyramidal or flat-topped mound. Bullen relates 
that 19 squares, each measuring 5x5 feet were put down in the 
mound summit to an average depth of about 5 feet. Profile data from 
these cuts indicated that the mound was built in stages or layers. Post 
molds were observed, although no house patterns were obtained. A 
total of 2,698 potsherds were taken from these mound cuts and of 
this number 2,455 were of the type Pinellas Plain. Other types 
included: Pinellas Incised, Safety Harbor Incised, Lake Jackson 
Plain, Belle Glade Plain, St. Johns Check Stamped, St. Johns Plain, 
Jefferson wares, and Spanish sherds. The latter two types were con- 
centrated in the top 18 inches of the mound. This distribution would 
seem to indicate that European occupation and Leon-Jefferson influ- 
ence were confined to the later stages of site occupation. Triangular 
points, lanceolate and stemmed points, scrapers, a plummet, grind- 
stones, and a large grooved boulder came from the mound summit 
excavations as did a quantity of bone pins and shell tools. 

Griffin and Bullen also dug in the village area in a location which 
they describe as about 250 feet west of the big main mound. Pre- 
sumably, this is in the area of the shell midden piles which Stirling 
mentioned as being 50 to 100 yards west of the big flat-topped mound. 
The refuse averaged about 2 feet in depth, and there were many 
refuse pits and post molds in the debris, although no house rings 
or squares could be made out. Out of 4,708 sherds, 4,562 were 
Pinellas Plain. Other Safety Harbor Complex and related types 
were the same as those from the big mound. Spanish pottery frag- 
ments were confined to the upper portion of the debris. Triangular 
projectile points were found to have an upper and later distribution 
than the stemmed types. Miscellaneous shell, bone, and stone tools 
and artifacts also came from these village diggings. 

Although we will have to await full analysis for a definite state- 
ment, this recent work appears to substantiate thoroughly and to 
supplement the earlier excavations. 


PARRISH MOUND I, MANATEE COUNTY (MA-I) 


Description of the site and excavations—This mound was exca- 
vated during the early winter of 1933 by Lloyd Reichard. It has 
been reported on, in brief, by Stirling under the heading “Little 
Manatee River, Manatee County, Mound No. 1” (Stirling, 1935, 
pp. 378-379). There is very little to add to Stirling’s preliminary 
description of the site and the work done there. To recapitulate 
quickly, the following are the essential facts available: 
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The mound is a low sand hummock of artificial construction which 
measures 5 feet in height, 44 feet north-south, and 38 feet east-west. 
A depression on the south edge of the mound probably is the ancient 
borrow pit. The general location is at a point approximately 16 miles 
north and east of the little community of Parrish, Manatee County 
(map 9). It is in section 12, Township 33 S., Range 20 E. A few 
old excavations were in evidence on the mound surface before the 
1933 excavations were begun. None of these appear to have pene- 
trated through the body of the mound to the old ground surface. 
Twenty-seven human skeletons, all buried in a secondary manner, 
were recovered during the excavations. Mr. Reichard was also in- 
formed that an earlier excavator had removed some 16 skeletons from 
the old diggings in the mound a few years previous. Pottery was 
found at various locations throughout the mound. Several whole, or 
nearly whole, vessels were revealed which had, apparently, been put 
in the mound as intentionally perforated mortuary offerings. These 
did not seem to be placed with specific burials. In addition to the 
pottery, several projectile points of chert or flint came from the 
mound as well as a number of shell artifacts. Objects of European 
manufacture, such as colored glass beads, olive-green glazed pottery, 
copper, brass, silver, and gold-sheet ornaments, were met with in all 
parts of the mound. Unlike the pottery, these were associated with 
individual burials. 

Pottery.—The mound dates from the Safety Harbor Period. This 
seems supportable in view of the fact that one of the nearly whole, and 
intentionally destroyed, vessels which had been placed in the mound 
as a mortuary offering is of the type Pinellas Incised. Three other 
vessels were also found in the body of the mound. One of these was 
a complicated stamped pot. This vessel is very similar to Lamar Com- 
plicated Stamped, a late period type in central and south Georgia. Its 
appearance this far south is surprising, but its temporal position is 
consistent. The other two vessels were bowls: one Glades Plain, 
the other Belle Glade Plain. 

The sherd collection from the mound contained Safety Harbor 
types. In addition, Biscayne sherds, both Check Stamped and Plain, 
and Glades and Belle Glade Plain appear. The appearance of these 
types may possibly indicate a period mixture in the mound. If so, 
this could be explained as earlier (Glades Complex) sherds having 
been taken up with the fill, presumably from an old occupation 
area, and included in the mound built by people of the Safety Har- 
bor Period. On the other hand, we have seen Glades Plain in asso- 
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ciation with Safety Harbor types at the Safety Harbor site, and the 
Glades Plain and Belle Glade Plain in Parrish mound 1 may be a 
true association. The nearly complete Glades Plain and Belle Glade 
Plain vessels taken from the mound, where they had apparently been 
placed as a mortuary offering, would seem to verify this latter 
interpretation. 

The collection examined *® from the Parrish mound 1, including 
both sherds and whole vessels, is classified as follows: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Pinellas: (Plains Qiats sole ogee setare a bivtelorery ce ate oie eres 31 

Pinellaswincisedpa sek watiaisd. Veen soe et een kaee ee I 
Biscayne Series: 

Biscayne GP ait, fa) eis wists vias oie ctetaein es ve es ae I 

Biscayne “Check Stamped... aes sc. 66. yacca ae oie 10 


Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 


GladeswP lam Weve erie hole FCs ale) sas een ee 21 
Belle Glade Series: 
BelleGlade- Plaines ta Sita. Soe Ro nee 112 
Miscellaneous 
amar ‘Gomplicated’ Stampedy. v5.5. 425 ents te oes oe cee eee I 


Total sherds.. 1773° 


Artifacts ——Most of the nonceramic artifacts from Parrish mound I 
were of European manufacture or ultimate origin. This includes beads 
and ornaments of glass, pottery, and metals. There is little doubt 
that the gold and silver objects were made by the Indians from 
Spanish treasure. Goggin (n.d. 1) describes rolled-gold cones from 
the Bee Branch 1 site on the Caloosahatchee River some 20 miles 
upstream from Fort Myers. These are similar or identical to the 
one found in Parrish mound 1. In the Glades area they definitely 
date with the Glades III-C Period, the European contact phase of 
south Floridian prehistory. The copper ear ornament from Parrish I 
differs from those found in Florida mounds of earlier periods; it is 
a disk with an attached hollow-button center. It seems likely that 
this object was made from imported rather than native American 


29 The U. S. National Museum collections from this mound and from the other 
Parrish mounds are cataloged as Nos. 383190-383238. 

80 Additional sherds from Parrish mound 1 were recently discovered by J. W. 
Griffin in the museum, Florida State University, Tallahassee. These, classified 
by Dr. J. M. Goggin, are: 13 Belle Glade Plain; 3 Biscayne Check Stamped ; 
6 Pinellas Plain. 
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metal. Ear disks of this type are also characteristic of the late 
Glades III Period of south Florida (Goggin, n.d. 1). 

There are no shell tools in the collection, the only shell artifacts 
being the cups or dippers made of conch shell. Ten projectile points 
were recovered, all stemless and either medium-size or small. 

The nonceramic artifacts taken from Parrish mound 1 are sub- 
sumed as follows: 


Stone: 
Projectile points: 
Wnstemmeds ovate with fat base.c an. cess aeeecieeinerciae < - 4 
(Thin, well made. Three are of quartzite, one of chert. 
Range from 5.5 to 4 cm. in length and average 2 cm. 
in width.) 
Wristenmamed trian otal ates ejycey vayerstcucusions.<dare oe eicndev ante evorsere: «os 6 
(Well shaped, but surface not as finely dressed as above- 
listed type. One large point 6x 2.6 cm.; three long, 
narrow, thick points 3.7x 1.4 cm.; two small points 
2.6 x 1.6 cm.) 
Shell : 
Conch-shell cups or dippers (fragments)..................0-. 3 
Wiorked=shelleiragmentsieicer 5 cistia acto cmeet ern ci Saicttate ssa eee 3 
European: 
Pottesy: with olive-preen glaze... Vi os. coe. en es eae et 10 
SSTEE CIs] be 73 S01 ol ET es ger ee eat Re several hundred 


(Dark blue, light blue, white, yellow. Thickness 1 mm., diam- 
eter 2 to 3 mm.) 
Simiallaheads Orelassennne sated cee teen alee teers several hundred 
(Opaque: yellow, blue, white, dull red, black; translucent: 
green, amber, blue, lavender. About 2-3 mm. thick and 3-4 
mim. in diameter.) 


BAGOEy DEAUS OER E ASS seers acl oe Mona ce Skis 2 8 ndo,eRe Re, Sea several 

Pentaconal oreen, olass Wea pas ts Joss) oi.ck ue ada kee, : I 
(1.5 x .9 cm.) 

Rendants omenecenieelassm anemic «ioe cunevan ce See eee eeiiors I 


(2.5 x 1.2 cm., flattened in cross section. Suspended by a thin 
loop at top. Made from European glass by Indians (?).) 


Rotledstubular beadsor ‘sheets silvets os. «sce oe eae ene 3 
(3 mm. in diameter and 2 to 3.5 cm. in length.) 
Copper eat Onmameniteir cans serie cts osteo olarak ae Soares I 


(6 cm. in diameter and paper-thin except for center. On one 
side is button-nub center, 2.2 cm. in diameter. On opposite 
side the center is raised and pierced. Thus, button on one 
side and swelling on other form a hollow chamber.) 

Roleds cone One saldunts cree ett tet ehh wth weet bh I 

(Formed by double sheeting of very thin gold of semiconical 
shape which has been forced down inside a similar piece 
made of a single sheet. Length 4.6 cm.) 
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Miscellaneous : 
Bone or tortoise-shell comb fragments 81............+0.seeseee 2 
(Bases about 2 cm. wide and teeth spaced at intervals of 5 mm. 
Questionable as to whether these are of aboriginal manu- 
facture, in imitation of European forms, or are European.) 


Summary.—Parrish mound I is a low burial tumulus made of 
sand. Secondary burials, 27 in number, were found in various parts 
of the mound. Several are reported to have been removed by previous 
excavators. Several whole vessels, intentionally perforated as mor- 
tuary offerings, were found in the mound fill. These had been placed 
as general grave goods rather than as offerings for specific burials. 
Sherds, a few shell cups, and a number of objects of European manu- 
facture or European derivation were also taken from the excavations. 
The last were found as accompanying mortuary gifts or accoutre- 
ments with individual burials. 

The whole pottery vessels from the mound were Safety Harbor 
and Glades Complex types. It is likely that the latter were contem- 
poraneously made and associated with the Safety Harbor types. The 
sherds from the mound fill belong to the same ceramic complexes as 
the vessels. The presence of the European trade goods and the 
metal derived from European sources at Parrish mound I helps to 
verify the Safety Harbor Period dating of the mound. 


PARRISH MOUND 2, MANATEE COUNTY (MA-2) 


Description of the site—This mound is located 5 miles north of the 
Parrish-Wauchula road at a point about one-half mile south of the 
south fork of the Little Manatee River. The site is briefly described 
by Stirling (1935, pp. 379-381) as “Little Manatee River, Manatee 
County, Mound No. 2.” It is a tumulus of sand without surround- 
ing or nearby midden material or other evidences of human occupa- 
tion. When first visited it was covered with a growth of short-leaf 
pine, oak, and scrub bushes, the usual vegetation typefying the high 
sand flats of this section of the State. The north-south axis of the 
mound measured 63 feet, the east-west axis 65 feet. The height of 
the mound was approximately 6 feet above the surrounding ground. 
Shallow depressions, presumably the borrow pits, were seen con- 
tiguous to the mound on its south and west sides. The north side of 


31 Moore, 1910, fig. 15 (p. 286) illustrates a similar, although decorated, comb 
taken from a mound on Murphy Island, St. Johns River. This comb came from a 
distinctly post-Columbian context, being associated with a superficial burial 
deposit of glass and iron artifacts. 
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the mound sloped rather steeply, while the other sides presented more 
gradual and longer slopes. A number of old excavations in the 
crown of the hummock made it difficult to appraise the original shape 
of the surface. That the mound may have had a flat, platform surface 
at one time is implied by the structure within it which was discovered 
upon excavation. 

Excavation, structure, and burials—Permission to excavate was 
given by the owner, T. W. Parrish, and work was begun under 
Mr. Reichard in January of 1934. A number of artifacts, among them 
conch-shell cups or vessels, a flint point, and a number of potsherds 
were recovered from superficial depths of only a few inches under 
the mound surface. From the first, charcoal was observed to be 
extremely plentiful. As excavation proceeded the source of the 
charcoal became clear. The remains of a charred wooden structure 
were uncovered and numerous cremated burials associated with 
charcoal deposits were found scattered through the mound. 

Mound structure was complicated, and its reconstruction in terms 
of past mortuary and other activity is open to varied interpretations. 
Briefly, the facts are these. On the mound base, and below it, at a 
depth of 5.5 to 7 feet below the mound summit was a large circular 
pit. This pit, about 1.5 feet deep, was filled with charcoal, the remains 
of cremated or partially cremated human bones, and several accom- 
panying artifacts. It was either a crematory pit for mass cremations 
or the repository of cremations made elsewhere. The first explana- 
tion seems the more likely. Over this pit was a mound of light-colored 
sand which, at varying depths, contained the remains of secondary, 
cremated burials, primary cremated burials, and secondary noncrema- 
tions. Near the present surface of the mound, associated with the 
layer of charcoal, were the evidences of a wooden structure. This 
building or enclosure had been made by placing posts into the mound 
at intervals of approximately 6 inches. The posts were completely 
charred on their outer, buried surfaces, but their interiors were 
decayed to a fine, brown powder. Individual posts ranged from 5 to 
10 inches in diameter. The structure was rectangular or trapezoidal 
in shape, being just slightly over and under an average of 25 feet 
on a side (see map 11). That the building was constructed on top of 
the mound could be determined from the fact that the bottoms of 
the posts, which were imbedded from 4.5 to 5 feet deep in the sand, 
followed the contour of the mound. 

Additional interesting details of the structure or enclosure include 
a reinforced corner. This was at the southeast of the building where 
the row of posts, single elsewhere, had been doubled. The doubling 
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had been accomplished by setting the posts in a staggered arrange- 
ment so that posts of the inner row were placed opposite the inter- 
stices or openings between the posts of the outer row. This reinforce- 
ment extended for 6 feet along one wall and 7 feet along the other. 
Within this reinforced corner was a dense deposit of charred wood, 
ashes, and semiburned human bone. Other structural details were a 
number of charred timbers found lying horizontally on the mound 
just below the surface. It is possible that these were sills or stringers 
that were used to bind the base of the building. It is also possible 
that these timbers represent the fallen and burned upper sections 
of the posts or they may be the remains of burned roof timbers. 

The burials located at various depths in the mound were mostly 
below what had been the floor level of the structure on top of the 
mound. Of the 41 individual skeletons, or partial skeletons, from 
the Parrish mound 2 all but seven were found under the enclosure. 
It is not clear whether these were inhumations made during the build- 
ing of the mound or if they were excavated later into the mound 
summit. Reichard, the field investigator, is inclined to the latter 
opinion. It should also be mentioned that the number 41 is undoubt- 
edly much too low for the actual number of persons buried in the 
mound. At least double that number must have been buried in some 
form or other in the total tumulus. The great number of badly burned 
bones in the basal charcoal pit, as well as in the southeast corner of 
the mound summit structure, would probably account for a great 
many other individuals. 

Burial form, as stated, was, in the majority of cases, secondary and 
cremated. Of the 34 distinguishable burials under the enclosure, 32 
were secondary cremations and 2 were simple uncremated secondary 
interments. Outside the walls of the enclosure, but still in the body 
of the mound, were seven more cremations. Five of these were of the 
secondary type, but two were individuals who had been cremated in 
primary form in situ. These latter two, found at respective depths of 
4 and 3.5 feet below mound surface, had been burned in small pits. 
These pits, either made during the building of the mound or excavated 
afterward, were lined with small logs. The body had then been 
placed in the pit in a slightly flexed position and covered with more 
timbers. When the funeral pyre had been reduced to embers, the 
graves had been filled in with sand, and the logs, completely reduced 
to charcoal, were all in place. 

Many of the cremated secondary burials, and one of the in situ 
cremations, were accompanied by artifacts such as shell cups and 
flint points. In one case, part of a pottery bowl was directly associated 
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A very interesting owl-effigy water bottle of a familiar lower Mississippi 
type was taken from the central part of the mound during a previous excava- 
tion. (Stirling, 1935, p. 380.) 
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Map 11.—Plat map and cross section of structure, Parrish mound 2 (Ma-2). 
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with some cremated remains. There were also instances of European 
artifacts in association with, or nearby, other cremation burials. 

In addition to the burials excavated by Reichard, Wesley Parrish, 
living in the vicinity, reported that earlier excavators had taken three 
human skulls from the mound. 

An analysis of these data lead most easily to the following con- 
clusions as to the nature and history of the mound construction. An 
original crematory pit was excavated on the old ground surface and 
a considerable number of bodies were burned in this pit. Over the 
pit the circular mound of sand was heaped up to a height of about 
6 feet. This mound building may have been accomplished over quite 
a period during which time the various cremated burials, both sec- 
ondary and in situ, were placed in the fill; on the other hand, the 
mound may have been piled up in a single, rapid operation with the 
burials made later. In any event, after it was built it was obviously 
used as the base for a building constructed of wooden posts. This 
building or enclosure may or may not have been roofed over. In 
one corner of the building there was either a crematory platform or 
an altar for the bones of the dead (see map 11). It may be that 
bodies or skeletal remains were cremated here purposefully and subse- 
quently buried in the mound. The other interpretation, that of a bone 
repository, coincides with the known southeastern practice of keeping 
the denuded bones of dead tribal dignitaries in hampers or boxes 
within the mound temples. If this was the case at Parrish mound 2, 
the charred mass of bones in the corner of the structure or temple 
could be the result of the complete burning of the structure which thus 
destroyed the bone cache that had been placed on a platform or altar. 
The destruction of the temple mortuary by fire may have been a 
purposeful ceremonial act, or it may have been accidental or the 
result of warlike depredations. The results would have been much 
the same. That the structure was burned seems indicated by the 
charring of what was the outer surface of the wall posts and by the 
scattered charred timbers found at what was approximately the floor 
level of the structure. That the lower portions of the wall posts did 
not burn completely through is to be expected in that they were im- 
bedded in the sand of the mound. 

Pottery—No complete vessels from the mound were found in the 
excavations conducted by Reichard, but Stirling, in his preliminary 
report states: 

A very interesting owl-effigy water bottle of a familiar lower Mississippi 


type was taken from the central part of the mound during a previous excava- 
tion. (Stirling, 1935, p. 380.) 
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Such a piece as he describes would be chronologically consistent with 
the Safety Harbor sherd types found in the mound fill. Again Belle 
Glade Plain and Glades Plain are present. The mound undoubtedly 
dates from the Safety Harbor Period and is contemporaneous with 
Parrish mound 1. The presence of the Glades Complex types raises 
the same question as it did in Parrish mound 1, and the probabilities 
favor their association with the Safety Harbor Period rather than 
earlier materials accidentally included in the body of the mound. 

Pottery vessels and sherds from Parrish mound 2 are tabulated as 
follows: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 
Pinellas: Plain'y viccisrsins ess brogiea ae soos she hae Genie ee Cee 18 
Pinellas Incised: 1: S8e. . esicceteenee eressiete evele dueihe ate Sete cree 22 


Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 


Glades (Plain xh. asec sacs Oat tie necator CeCe ae I 
Belle Glade Series: 
BellerGlade! Plain. cvatacnce wie site co crete tee eee cee Eee 17 


Total sherds.... 58 


Artifacts—The nonceramic artifacts from Parrish mound 2 are 
of the same general categories and types as those from mound 1. 
Projectile points are stemless ; conch-shell cups are present but shell 
tools are scarce; and European trade goods were included in the 
mound. The latter are less common than in mound 1, but three small 
seed beads and a bone or tortoise-shell comb, all identical with those 
from mound I, were recorded. 

Because of the accident of preservation resulting from the burning 
of the structure within mound 2 a few carved wooden specimens and 
some rope or cordage were recovered (pl. 59, m-q). These are almost 
certainly of aboriginal make. 

Nonceramic artifacts from Parrish mound 2 are tabulated as 
follows: 


Stone: 
Projectile points: 
Unstemmed; (small triangilarsaeee cre cleo ele terereeneiee 3 
(Between 2 and 3 cm. in length.) 
Tubular bead (CP) :cc ce 2eite sowie arecins oe os onic oles aie I 
(3.4 cm. long x 1.2 cm. in diameter. Hole is biconically drilled.) 
PJtamimety ds cdvors orecseerciete ole wetoiere Chere tele cistern eee I 


(Crudely worked, single-grooved. Measures 4.7 x 2.8 cm.) 
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Shell : 
Conchectnse OteGip pers tasiaes ciesanise ceiceectacheiseht wemrtion erelentere 4 
(“Killed” or perforated.) 
Couch pick (UBusyCom COnIFGrHIN) so. co ess cai co es vane dees I 
Gincubar beads stere isa. ccaiecd etek aie ats Sots wn shesoloe elete are ays) oatorereraeare 2 


(2 cm. in diameter and about 5 mm. thick.) 


Wood: 
Ganyed. traements: (charted. 24... ca'os ats nsieds «osetia ais we 2 
(One piece has close-spaced incised lines. The other has deep 
central indentation encircled by a ridge; this, in turn, is en- 
closed by a spiral ridge which is ticked off with close- 
spaced notches. The total design on the second piece mea- 
sures 2.2 cm. in diameter.) 


Textile: 
Cordace or trope (chatred)ac4.o$.¢e.0cewesei a several fragments 
(Appears to have been made from hair.) 


European: 
BSCR CAUSE CLI EEIASS iaia's oie 2 cts a aroha acavare eieiciciers wate MOMs we wiaresatenee 3 
(Light blue and white.) 
ESAS ECE AME ens Sand aetna saree ateyars aes esiseiA se eislalsisibis <iavajeione parame I 
(Length 2.2 cm. Appears to be of European make and design. 
See plate 59, b.) 


Miscellaneous: 
IBOneEnOnetOLLOIse-Slie limos. aie eieiecreiciciei sieve = O10 fe oiclaratoners I 
(Similar to combs from Parrish mound 1.) 


Summary.—Parrish mound 2, a small sand tumulus, was built 
both as a mortuary mound and as a base for a building. On the 
original mound base was a large crematory pit in which bodies of 
the dead had been burned. A mound was built over this pit and cre- 
mated secondary remains were placed in the body of the mound. In 
addition, a few primary burials were cremated in situ, in small log 
crypts, in the mound. As a final phase in the building and use of 
the mound, a near-rectangular wooden building or enclosure was 
placed upon the mound top. This was constructed of posts placed 
next to each other in the sand. This structure appears to have been 
burned. In one corner of the building there was a raised platform. 
This platform may have been a crematory altar or it may have been 
the place where the chests or hampers filled with the bones of the 
honored dead were placed for safekeeping. In either event, with 
the burning of the building, probably a temple, a great many charred 
human bones were left on this raised platform of sand. 

The number of burials in the mound is subject to conjecture. Of 
the 41 distinguishable burials all but 2 had been cremated. These 
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were secondary bundle burials. Because of the scattered placement 
of the cremations and the advanced stage of decay of the bones it is 
likely that the mound actually held the remains of many more indi- 
viduals than it was possible to record. 

The pottery found in the mound and the association of the Euro- 
pean trade objects dates the site in the Safety Harbor Period. 


PARRISH MOUND 3, MANATEE COUNTY (MA-3) 


Description of the site—This mound is located in the flat open 
timberland northeast of Parrish, Manatee County. The site was 
briefly described by Stirling (1935, pp. 381-382) as “Little Manatee 
River, Manatee County, Mound No. 3.” It is in the northwest quarter 
of section 27, Township 33 S., Range 19 E. Before excavation the 
mound was covered with a stand of pine and oak. The mound proper 
measured 68 feet on both cardinal axes, being nearly perfectly circular. 
It was approximately 7 feet in height but had been dug over, especially 
in the crown. These old excavations encompassed an area of about 
30 feet in diameter but did not appear to be profound. The mound 
proper was encircled, horseshoe-fashion, with an embankment on the 
south, west, and east sides. This embankment continued northward 
from the mound for about 150 feet where both arms eventually 
tapered off into the level of the surrounding ground. The embank- 
ment was of uniform width (30 feet) and height (3 feet), and it was 
separated from the mound by a gulley or depression some 17 feet 
wide and 2 feet deep. The form of the embankment is strikingly remi- 
niscent of semicircular earthworks found in Glades area sites of what 
is, presumably, the Glades III Period. Big Mound City, in Palm 
Beach County, is a good example (Willey, n.d.). 

Lying off to the southeast of the mound, at distances of 75 and 100 
yards are two small, circular mounds. 

Excavations and burials —The mound was excavated down to origi- 
nal mound base. It was composed of sand and was without distinc- 
tive structural features. Burials were met with in all parts of the 
mound fill. Of the 212 recognizable burials, all but one were secondary 
bundle burials of the horizontal bundle type. The interments had 
been made, probably during the construction of the mound, by plac- 
ing a horizontal bundle of long bones in the sand and then setting 
the skull just above the bones. It is quite likely that there were 
considerably more than the counted number of 212, as many places 
in the mound fill appeared to be spots where virtually complete de- 
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composition of burials had been effected. It is also probable that the 
earlier diggings in the mound removed a number of skeletal remains. 

With the burials were found shell artifacts, flint points, pottery 
bowls, and an occasional artifact of European manufacture. These 
latter were chiefly glass beads. The pottery vessels, and some of the 
conch-shell cups, which were specifically placed with an individual 
burial, were sometimes perforated or “killed” and put just over or 
above the skull. 

The one exception to the secondary burials was a cremation found 
just below the surface of the mound at a depth of 12 inches. Its 
position and the accompanying grave artifacts imply that it was a late 
interment. With the cremation were glass beads, several pieces of 
iron, probably gun parts, and two flint projectile points. 

Although the two small mounds nearby were excavated, no arti- 
facts or burials were found. 

Pottery—Two Safety Harbor Incised, one Lamar Complicated 
Stamped, one Glades Plain, and one Pasco Red complete, or nearly 
complete, vessels were taken from the mound. This assemblage of 
mortuary ware places Parrish mound 3 as a Safety Harbor Period 
mound along with mounds 1 and 2. The sherd collections are es- 
sentially consistent with this dating. Safety Harbor types are nu- 
merous, additional Lamar Complicated Stamped specimens were 
found, and Biscayne types appear in small percentages. As in Parrish 
mounds 1 and 2, both Glades Plain and Belle Glade Plain are present 
in appreciable amounts. This association in three mounds makes it 
seem almost certain that the Glades Complex types existed simul- 
taneously with the Safety Harbor wares. The single Pasco Red ves- 
sel is an interesting specimen. This is a large, flattened-globular bowl, 
32 cm. in diameter and 21 cm. high. It has been tempered with 
limestone or coquina, more likely the latter. The individual temper- 
ing particles were large and have leached out in many places on the 
surface. The red slip, applied and fired to the exterior, is of a dark 
shade. 

The one inconsistency with the Safety Harbor dating of Parrish 
mound 3 is the Papys Bayou Punctated specimen, or specimens. 
These nine sherds of what is obviously and unmistakably a Weeden 
Island Complex type appear to have come from the same vessel. As 
there is no evidence of an earlier Weeden Island mound or village 
area in the vicinity of Parrish 3, the most likely explanation is that the 
specimen was a hold-over or “antique” from earlier times which was 
placed in the mound as an offering. 


I2 
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The vessels and sherds from Parrish mound 3 have been classified 
as follows: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety “Harbor Ineised: 5.4 2°: -nia-ns een el eee 3 

Pinellas sPlatt. eet acrthe s eee ine «pee e ek Lone Cee 21 

Pinellas), Tncised! voc ere aiciscytie tts ois onto nt ane se ee eee 33 
Biscayne Series: 

Biscayne’ Plain. 7. ccs00 cave00e% coeengs ones aa ee 5 

Biscayne, Gheck: Stamped)c3s\ctitie oh sic we ee 6 


Weeden Island Complex 
Papys Bayou Series: 
Papys: Bayou Punctated: -j.0:: .iasisanets ae yotes bree eee 9 


Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 


Glades; Plait. 5 ccna ued cae ose poate seer er eee 4 
Belle Glade Series: 

Belle Glades Plain: 3. xc) co uc oe eve isms oe cicrsase cee tenner enna 24 

Miscellaneous 

PASCO: GRE, <5 5 naviac ones avs dietei ears ovsin eter Ceo oe ete I 
Hamar Complicated *Stamipedieyerecrreiiteiie crete ieisiertetst terete 4 
PlainwRed! 'sefiicd shades d wetted cre ooueheeie eee a eee ater ene een I 
Unclassified : 

Fingernail Punctated on Biscayne-type paste............. I 


Total sherds.... 11232 


Artifacts—The artifacts from Parrish 3 are similar to those 
from Parrish 1 and 2 in many respects. European materials were 
recovered in the form of the ubiquitous trade beads as well as some 
iron tools and weapons. Conch-shell cups or bowls were the only 
shell artifacts. The chipped-stone projectiles are large or medium- 
size and stemmed. This last differs from the Parrish mounds 1 and 
2 where the projectiles were unstemmed. 

The following are the nonceramic artifacts from Parrish mound 3: 


Stone: 
Projectile points : 
Unstemmed: ‘smallitriancularsees--sso see eee I 
(Length, 2.7 cm.) 
Stemmed, trianeular blade, large............... 2. s-n- = eee 3 


(Length over 5 cm.) 


32 Additional sherds from Parrish mound 3 were recently discovered in the 
museum, Florida State University, Tallahassee, by J. W. Griffin. These, classi- 
fied by Dr. J. M. Goggin, are: 3 Biscayne Check Stamped; 7 Belle Glade Plain ; 
4 Residual Plain; 1 Jefferson Complicated Stamped (?). 
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Stemmed, triangular blade, small.............2ccceesssees 3 
(Length 3.5 to 4 cm., stems straight or tapered.) 
Stemmed, ovate-triangular blade, large..............eeeeee I 


(Length 6.8 cm., straight stem.) 


Knives or projectiles : 


Unstemmed, ovate-triangular, flat base..............c.000 I 
(Well but not finely chipped. Length 13 cm., width 4.5 cm.) 
Unstemmed, ovate-triangular, fish-tail base................ 2 
(Fragmentary specimens.) 
IProlectile reverts. Mrceccics cam ance per iciarte' civics. oie = vous aieieceumtehety 4 
(All appear to have been intended for medium-size, stemmed 
points. ) 
Scrapers: 
ROundatiuntle=ba clematis atorerte cece etek ele oichel neue sree I 
(3.2 cm. in diameter.) 
EUPONe@AaTeds CUGELE-DACIO -xh ae mails oc) scraiald alse cvo.nm asa's oe e\m sep sie 2 
(About 5 cm. in length.) 
Pr-O CEICCESIN © osteitis ead sere Seay ota <a ole dc ya'e, we, athe 2 
\iitoriieeel vila lao yeas oe apicoltinrd ba Oe cis Hoo 6 Gore Ceti Om EEICROOD Cr 4 
ocAGaT UITITIS Saas Sey vce a ce ec chs Mele Sb <6 since Semmens 2 
(Plano-convex in shape and about 10x 5 x3 cm.) 
Real Gene lbs go odanddgouues so onoeoanucoasdUpboooEeDooOS I 


European: 
Tron objects: 


GihnSellikemartitactsmn cice otcccaicte teri citiel woke lero 2 
(6 and 14 cm. in respective length.) 

Swotdor iitte-blade tracment nc... «sc cme aes cine ess 2 eens I 
(13 cm. in length.) 

Gilt PAGGOUE GE Praca eee ss ois tomes oe eee © o ohanieve ols Sine Sisters I 
(5 cm. in length, obviously fragmentary. ) 

Mirscellaneousmstmallatraciments src etette stelei i= tie)toleoteisietetale 5 


In addition to the materials studied, 14 conch-shell bowls, many of 
them intentionally perforated, sandstone abrading hones or stones, and 
additional European glass beads are also reported from Parrish 
mound 3. 

Summary.—Parrish mound 3 was 7 feet high and surrounded by 
a horseshoe-shaped embankment. Like the other Parrish mounds it 
was made of sand and had been constructed for mortuary purposes. 
Of the 212 recognizable individual burials all but one were second- 
ary bundles. The exception was cremated and, from its position in 
the mound, was indicated to be a late intrusive interment. 

Although European artifacts were relatively scarce in this mound, 
and many of them were found in association with the single cremated 
burial, the pottery from the mound fits the Safety Harbor Complex 
and Period. As at Parrish 1 and 2, Glades wares and Biscayne wares 
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were found in association with the Safety Harbor types. The one 
dissenting feature in the ceramic tabulations is the small group of 
Weeden Island Period sherds. These seem best explained as a hold- 
over or “antique’’ piece. 


PARRISH MOUND 4, MANATEE COUNTY (MA-4) 


This site is a mound about 300 yards northeast of Parrish mound 3, 
just to the south of the Parrish-Wauchula road. It was not de- 
scribed by Stirling in his 1935 preliminary summary. The mound 
is rather imposing, as it stands above the flats some 4.5 or 5 feet. It 
measures 80 feet on both cardinal axes. The form is symmetrical, 
and there were only a few old excavators’ pits noted in its surface. 
The mound was trenched along the south side and no evidence of 
cultural debris, other than a few flint chips and some pieces of char- 
coal, was observed. Its composition was, however, artificial and man- 
made. Presumably it was a habitation or temple-substructure mound. 


PARRISH MOUND 5, MANATEE COUNTY (MA-5) 


Description of the site—This mound was reported upon briefly by 
Stirling (1935, p. 383) under the heading of “Little Manatee River, 
Manatee County, Mound No. 4.” Its location is in the area northeast 
of Parrish just to the north of the Parrish-Wauchula road. It is on 
the property of Nicodemus Keen in the northwest quarter of section 
23, Township 33 S., Range 21 E. Mr. Keen gave permission to 
excavate. The mound is on open woodlands and stands about 7 feet 
above the flat, although Mr. Keen was of the opinion that its height 
had diminished within the past 60 years. This degradation is probably 
the result of plowing, as the mound surface had been farmed in the 
recent past. In this connection Mr. Keen recalled plowing up a pot- 
tery vessel with stamped decoration from the mound. Unfortunately, 
this specimen was not available. 

Before excavation the mound was symmetrical, approximately 
circular, and measured about 80 feet across. Its original shape is 
uncertain ; the best guess is that it was conical or dome-shaped. The 
intrusions or old excavations in the mound appeared to have been 
inconsequential. 

Excavations and burials—The body of the mound was of sand, 
much like the other Parrish mounds. No evidences of structural 
sequence in its building were distinguished during the excavation. 
Sherds, charcoal, fragments of human bone, red ochre stain, an oc- 
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casional flint artifact, shark teeth, and a stone plumment were taken 
from various depths and locations in the fill. 

Burials were also scattered through the body of the mound. Eighty- 
nine inhumations were recorded, but these were in such a poor state 
of preservation that it is most probable that there were many more in- 
dividuals buried in the mound. Burial position, because of advanced 
decay of the bones, was difficult to determine, but secondary treat- 
ment seems to have been the rule. Some of the bone remains appeared 
not to have been burned nor to have been in any way associated with 
fire; however, there were many cases where the bones were very 
definitely burned as though by partial cremation. In some of the 
latter, evidences of fire, charcoal and burned sand, were seen in di- 
rect contact with the bones, so that the placing of a small fire with 
a secondary burial, at the time of its deposition in or on the mound, 
is inferred. In a few instances, flint points or conch shells were noted 
in direct association with individual burials. 

Pottery.—Of the very few sherds found in Parrish mound 5, only 
three are of much use as time diagnostics. These are the two Carra- 
belle Incised fragments, which are good Weeden Island Period types, 
and the single sherd of St. Petersburg Incised which is found in both 
Weeden Island and Englewood contexts. The mound is tentatively 
placed as Weeden Island. The Biscayne and Glades types are of little 
help in the dating, but their occurrence with Weeden Island types is 
commonplace. 

The collection examined from Parrish mound 5 has been classified 
as follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Capea lel nciSe dias eric te tera eta lsat cia reek 5 paid erainpeeageiones 2 
Sis eaisrs operon bresacl aes cabo dod dads onme morro tna Soon has on © I 
Biscayne Series: 

IBisScaymertb laity t <ciciet- cideroeiters aie. o'er otole “lo stave cote eos I 

iBiscaytie Check Stampede. ar cette w-si-1crc.er5/-1synenreme erae ayers 7 

Biscay Me Nous eMedia ira crnarel severe «ae eie faites ecto eeaevene nace I 


Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 


Glades: Pian stot asa seh weet G Ne ats ooh wae Meme rere nett 5 
Miscellaneous 
Resta vtall el aiting eetac ae tee cape eaters oiehe Motes eee Sea Eee ne Oe I 


Total sherds.... 18 


Artifacts—The only nonceramic artifact studied from Parrish 
mound 5 was a plummet of gray diorite (?). This object is beauti- 
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fully polished, grooved at one end, and has a flat, tablike nub above 
the groove. In addition, Stirling (1935, p. 383) lists fragments of 
conch shell, probably pieces of shell cups or bowls, and a shark tooth 
as coming from the mound. 

Summary.—This was a sizable mound of sand which had been 
constructed solely for purposes of burial. All the burials encoun- 
tered at different levels in the mound fill were apparently of the 
secondary type, although decay of the bone was so advanced as to 
make identification of burial type difficult. Eighty-nine individuals 
were counted, but many more may have been put into the mound 
during its construction. In many instances the bones were partially 
burned, and there were evidences of fires having been made on or 
near the individual burials. 

On the basis of the few potsherds found in the mound it is tenta- 
tively identified with and dated in the Weeden Island II Period. 


COCKROACH KEY, HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY ( HI-2) 


Description of the site-——Following the excavations at the Thomas 
mound, this unit of the Smithsonian-State of Florida Federal Relief- 
sponsored archeological survey transferred its activities to a small 
key 3 miles south of the mouth of the Little Manatee River (map 9). 
The key is variously known as “Indian Hill,” ** “Indian Key,” and 
“Cockroach Key.” The latter name was selected by the excavator in 
his field reports and is used throughout this paper. Although Moore, 
who excavated on the key in 1900 (Moore, 1900, pp. 359-362), re- 
corded it as “Indian Hill,” that name is not used here because of its 
identity with or similarity to various site names not only in Florida 
but throughout the Southeast. On the Hillsborough County map, 
Cockroach Key is simply referred to as “Unsurveyed Island No. 1,” 
in section 20, Township 32 S., Range 18 E. 

The key is separated from the mainland by about 300 meters of 
tidewater flats. Prior to the building of a county causeway the dis- 
tance between the shore and the island was said to be about three- 
quarters of a mile. With the exception of the north side, a fringe of 
mucky mangrove swamps surrounds the island. All portions of the 
key that extend above the water line appear to be artificial in origin, 
consisting of discarded shells of edible shellfish. As shown on the 


83 S. T. Walker refers to the site by this name (Walker, 1880b, p. 418). 
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contour map (map 12), it is composed of a series of terraces rising 


to two major mounds; the higher is 35 feet (roughly 1o meters) 
above the average high-water level, and the other is slightly less. 


COCHROACH 


MANGROVE 
SWAMP 


AMO 
EXCAUY IN 1936 


ters tis 
EXCAK BY MOORE IN 1900 
365 FEETTO '\ 
AREA FIN X 
SWAMP 


SCALE IN FEET 


Map 12.—Excavations at Cockroach Key (Hi-2). The letters indicate the 
excavation areas or units referred to in the text. 


There is also a smaller shell burial mound (indicated on the contour 
map as area A) which is about 15 feet above water level. In the 
mangroves to the southeast of the main body of the key is another 
small artificial shell mound in which some exploratory excavations 
were made (indicated as area F). Along the western shore of the 
key, about 5 feet above high-water level, there is a flow of brackish 
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water at one point; this may at one time have been a fresh-water 
spring. 

Moore’s description of Cockroach Key tallies very closely with its 
appearance in 1936 (see pl. 8, center). In the winter of 1900, upon 
his visit to the site, he wrote: 


About 3 miles down from Tampa Bay from the mouth of the Little Manatee 
River is an island known as Indian Hill (Cockroach Key), probably 8 acres in 
extent, almost covered by an aboriginal deposit of shells, including oyster, clam, 
conch, and cockle.... Part of the shell deposit is made of irregular mounds and 
ridges. At one extremity, however, the deposit rises steeply, forming a great heap 
seemingly composed of three mounds with depressions between. . . . The largest 
of these heaps has a height of 30 feet above the surrounding shell deposit and 
36 feet 7 inches above water level. We believe, after personal inspection of the 
majority of Florida shell heaps and careful inquiry as to the rest, that the 
shell deposit at Indian Hill exceeds in height any in the State, though con- 
siderably greater altitudes for other sites have been given by writers who base 
their assertions upon estimate. ... Close to the great shell heap is another, 
also of shell, very symmetrical, with upward slope of 28 degrees in places. 
This mound [see Moore, 1900, fig. 4, p. 362], oblong with rounded corners, ex- 
tends 76 feet in a NE. and SW. direction. Its minor diameter is 55 feet; its 
height above the general level of the surrounding shell is 12 feet 4 inches. 


This last mound which Moore describes is clearly the burial mound 
or area A of the present report. 

Excavations at Cockroach Key were begun on February 1, 1936, and 
concluded in mid-April of that year. Preston Holder, field super- 
visor at the Thomas mound, was in charge of the work ; Louis Symmes 
of Riverview, Fla., owner of the site, gave permission to excavate. 
Before digging commenced, a topographic map was prepared for the 
entire key. The map (map 12) was originally contoured in 2.5-foot 
intervals and ranged from the water level to 35 feet above water 
level. Six areas of the site were marked on the contour map for 
excavation. These include areas A, B, C, D, and E on the key proper, 
and area F, the small shell mound rising above the tidal flats 100 
meters or so to the southeast. No excavation was planned for the 
great shell mass at the southern end of the key. Here were the two 
high hummocks of shell and a third hummock which was 25 feet 
above the water level. Although these eminences were probably arti- 
ficial, and chances for stratigraphy were greatest here, the engineering 
difficulties of digging at great depth into semicompact shell piles were 
too formidable. It was decided to concentrate on the burial mound 
(area A) and to test further the island deposits at the peripheries 
where the depth of shell was not profound. 

Area A excavations—A rectangle, 95 feet north and south and 
110 feet east and west, was laid out over the burial m@und and desig- 
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nated as area A (see pl. 8, bottom). This area was subdivided into 
5-foot squares as a system of excavation control, and a little over 
one-half of the area was excavated in these 5-foot sections. This 
includes the entire eastern half of the burial mound plus a strip along 
its southern edge. Work was, unfortunately, halted before complete 
excavation of the mound could be accomplished. On the south side 
of the mound the trenches made by Moore in 1900 were encountered 
and reexcavated. These remaining evidences of his excavation were 
approximately 15 feet wide and 70 feet long.** The present excava- 
tions were carried somewhat deeper than was Moore’s original cut, 
and at nearly all points area A was excavated down to the water table 
which was about 2 feet deeper than the water line as indicated on the 
topographic map (map 12). In all places, shell, refuse, and occasional 
artifacts were found at and below the water table. The original muck 
or sand base of the key was never located; thus it is to be surmised 
that the cultural debris continued on down for several additional feet. 
Complete excavation to the oldest levels would have been possible only 
with pumping equipment. 

Mound structure of area A.—Of his excavations into this burial 
mound Moore says: 


At the southwest end of the mound a trench was run in from the margin 21 
feet, converging from 41 feet at the beginning to 20 feet at the end. The mound 
was built of layers of small oyster shells and strata of crushed shell and blackened 
debris. During the excavation, human remains were met with at 17 points and 
in other places while caving the sides of the excavation at the end. No remains 
lay at a greater depth than 4 feet, while the majority were just beneath the 
surface. With three exceptions the burials consisted of parts of disarranged 
skeletons. Two skeletons lay much flexed, on the side; the other, face down and 
partly flexed. No artifacts were with the remains. 

At one end of this mound lay in numbers small shells (Strombus pugilis) 
with two perforations for a handle, in the body whorl below the periphery and 
much chipped and worn at the beak. These and similar shells, lying here and 
there over the entire deposit, had doubtless served as hammers, probably to open 
shell-fish for food. 


Excavation of over half of the total content of the Cockroach Key 
burial mound revealed that Moore’s trench had by no means pene- 
trated the full depth of the artificial deposits composing the tumulus. 
Three distinct strata or superimposed mounds were discovered, and 
from the exposed cross sections it could be seen that Moore’s cut had 


34 As will be noted, this does not check well with the dimensions given by 
Moore (1900, pp. 359 ff.). 
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gone through only the outer mound mantle (fig. 18). Holder cut 
through the mound, at center, to a total depth of 15 feet, the point 
at which the water table precluded further excavation. Beginning at 
the bottom with this arbitrary base line the three exposed mounds 
are recorded as “primary,” “secondary,” and “tertiary.” The pri- 
mary mound, as it is seen above the water table, is 1.5 feet thick 
on the peripheries and 4 feet thick at the center. Its shape must have 
been a low hillock or dome. In composition it is horizontally stratified 
in alternate bands of shell, heavy black midden or decayed organic 


DEBRIS 
FROM TRENCH 
AUMUS ANDO SHELL MOORE TRENCH OF /900 


SSE 
SECONDARY MOUND 


PRIMARY MOUND (WATER TABLE 


=a ene ‘2 
TERTIARY MOUND 
y A TERTIARY MD. 
(ONSTRATIFIED SHELL) 
fo eAaREN aT WZ 10! 
WHITE SANO 
SECONDARY MOUND as] Sere — 
SECONDARY ATOUND 
Say a (IRREGULARLY STRATIFIED . 
SHELL, SAND, MIDDEN) F 
UNEXCAVATED PRIMARY MOUND 
(HORIZONTALLY STRATIFIED SHELL, MIDDEN, 45H) 
ve 


Fic. 18.—Profile of mound in area A, Cockroach Key (Hi-2). This is a cross 
section through mound center on a north-south line. Vertical lines of the 
drawing, A-A and A’-A’, conjoin to complete the cross section. 


matter, sand lenses, and occasional pockets of ash. The even bedding 
and nature of the mound material (cultural debris) argue that the 
structure is not a mound in the artificial sense but a midden heap 
built up by gradual accumulation. This is further attested by the 
absence of burials from the primary mound except in the peripheries 
where they are intrusive from mound levels above. The majority of 
the artifacts recovered from area A were taken from the primary 
mound. 

The secondary mound is irregularly stratified as compared with 
the primary mound. In cross section it presented a “loading” type 
of structure rather than the elongated, lenticular bands of rubbish 
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that are more apt to characterize the occupational deposit. It was 
made up of shell, sand, and sand and midden deposits. Ashes, or evi- 
dences of fires, are lacking. Its total thickness is about 2 feet with 
less variation between the peripheries and the center than in the case 
of the primary mound. On the crest of the secondary mound several 
inches of concentrated midden suggest that the summit was occupied 
after the mound had been built, and that, possibly, a sod or humus 
line had also developed. Above the midden and possible humus, and 
also extending down the flanks of the secondary mound, was a thin 
layer of pure white “topsoil” sand. This narrow band of white sand 
varies between I and 2 inches in thickness. It may have been an arti- 
ficial capping or, possibly, the result of storm or hurricane deposition. 
Burials were found inclusive within the secondary mound, implying 
that the essential function of this layer was a mortuary one. 

The tertiary mound was 3 to 4 feet thick on the crest and tapers 
considerably toward the peripheries. It was most clearly distinguish- 
able from the other two mound mantles, as it was composed of pure, 
unstratified shell. Burials were found at all depths in the tertiary 
mound, and it was presumably built as a burial place. 

Burials in area A.—A total of 224 burials were encountered in 
all the mound mantles. This includes 3 primary group burials and 3 
secondary group burials. Two of the secondary group burials had as 
many as 15 and 10 individuals in them, respectively (pl. 8, top). 
Two hundred eighteen burials were solitary interments. Unfor- 
tunately, the multiple structure of the mound was not discovered until 
over half of the burials were removed. Because of this no tabulations 
of burial types for the secondary and tertiary mounds were included 
in the field notes. As has been mentioned, there were no inclusive 
burials in the primary mound, and all interments were in the two 
upper mounds. Over 50 percent of the burials were young children 
or infants. Of these, the excavator estimated that 90 percent were 
found in the tertiary mound. The additional fact that the adult burials 
in the tertiary mound showed, in numerous cases, bone pathology 
suggests that epidemic disease was a factor in the high infant mor- 
tality during the late stage of the mound construction. 

Burials from the mound in area A are tabulated as follows: 


Primary: 
Full-flexed, horizontally placed (pl. 4, center)................ 84 
Brl-fexed suphicinte position y.craeme cele eieietiecsiee eielnee cae 2 
Semiflexed, horizontally placed sii 2.5 eee ec cecs cess ses 10 
Bxtendeds hontzontally, placedae asses see tele cele cle caters ec I 
Probable primary DULIAIS. ./5. fre nctes to ustbeic visas eoicee e's ace 6 04 


GLOlipe DULIAISE careers. s > vlwiste er tea reece a's Wie ae oe clare see's ewe ave 3 
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Secondary: 
Bundle. (pls.4; bottom) is 5/208wctratapaaste sone, tr< ols <pitep are 15 
Single. skull od4 scicicie ae wists hiss aie sie ele As Sn jactyuotsial aes Se 12 
Group “burials 055 02s ek oe econ oinieve claselaiu owe «o's wicisceyee eas rapes 3 


Total... «7 224 


The secondary bundle burials encountered were not of the same 
type as those discussed from the Thomas mound. Little care was 
given to the placement of the long bones in the Cockroach Key 
burial mound. In those few instances where the bones had been 
carefully “bundled” the long bones were placed above the skull. 
The horizontal type of bundle burial at the Thomas mound was formed 
by placing the long bones below the skull. Occasional bundle burials 
at Cockroach were found without skulls, being no more than a pile of 
leg and arm bones. 

Pottery from area A.—Over 300 pottery specimens were recovered 
from all locations and depths of the excavations. All but one of these 
were sherds. This remaining specimen was a bowl of plain ware 
which had, apparently, been purposefully perforated or “killed.” 
No vessels were found in immediate association with burials in the 
mound. The field accounts describe the pottery as being nearly all 
plain ware of an exceedingly crude quality, with check-stamped sur- 
face treatment as the only exception. Most of the plain ware was 
the sand-tempered, gray-to-black pottery of the Glades or Belle Glade 
Series. A third ware type present in the mound is the light-weight, 
chalky Biscayne Series pottery. All fragments with check-stamped 
surface decoration were of this series (Biscayne Check Stamped). 

Of the original sherds, 340 were plain and 18 check stamped. 
Ninety-three of these sherds are now available for study in the United 
States National Museum.** From this sample it is reasonable to as- 
sume that all the sand-tempered plain pottery described by Holder 
in the field notes, and subsequently discarded, belonged to the types 
Glades Plain, Belle Glade Plain, and, possibly, Pinellas Plain. Simi- 
larly, without much doubt, the discarded sherds of the soft, chalky 
ware were the type Biscayne Plain. 

Concerning the 23 sherds of the type Pinellas Plain, it should be 
pointed out that none of the typical rim projections or handles, usually 
characteristic of this type, were recorded for the Cockroach Key col- 
lection. The ware quality was, however, identical with that of Pinellas 
Plain sherds as these are found at Safety Harbor. 


35 The National Museum catalog numbers for these, and all other Cockroach 
Key collections, are 384292-384311. 
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The following pottery was classified from Cockroach Key, area 


Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 


Gladesmb laine Aare cok cy eoel eile Selsneeieiae er oiterscbesretchs iss II 
Biscayne Series: 

ESCA YR) Platts seid crate aichs.arciai< Wiehe slat rratevs Shares t,o SIM aIRIa ep or I 

Biscayne iC heckey Staniped ii .tial- reletoscuere aly << tetadele Shelmie ie ete’ 18 
Belle Glade Series: 

Belle Gladeve lain a cva seekers cto Nate sis sera is cs tre perth eels! ons 40 
Okeechobee Series: 

OkeechobeeaElainpe yn aac eccswn cree ars a ever areyermrcene eles obeversietevers I 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 
einellasynlaitiiee eee creer tec ieere nore rere ore crake otter stereo estes snahs 23 


Total sherds.... 93 
Artifacts from area A.—Artifacts listed in the field catalog 


5 


165 


A: 


as 


coming from various depths and locations of the burial mound in 


area A are described and enumerated as follows: 


Pottery: 
etiGlaatitemate reves ont rete ste ee secha er rery Meera evel oV ee efohe wie cac 6 eo ienteasers erat I 
Stone: 
LENE STE ete Re OE rice POH OS Doct oa Be nC ee SOD chor Reece ctaiCic ore I 
Fragments of carved stone pendants or plummets.............. 2 
Shell : 
Pomc She ke CELLS wat sisi cial ie edn oles alo nrouchaemt so seats n cleeupoynna eae 2 
RENIESROL. CIMSELS ciel eelaiciacs oveieye cre tate tre teas cpa ehsiowe es ausrsie siinjegectore 3 
CATTITTIEHS) OL ICES ser ec ie creree alee erclorcicieverciai sis on 0) stalls aietie’s) Nelerayn ate 79 
LIGIER Golo einer dicoGm enn ONO Ay CREE Se OIC TOOT AO Ota 2 
SE OSES: ase dy Bad diate Rado tod OMe shits SEen Seen Sree, obo Lis 3 
Gonchricolumel lacy ctayscpetorernsted detain xsl clateets « bisiain sis see ciselegeaehs 22 
Mauscellaneousworkeds conch shellllte. smcjicie ricci oi cileveieioe) eis ott I 
Worked oysters Shel le vropicrc seaeebereyers Severs) 6 sas: ove shale cota eeerelelel eens I 
Bone: 
Dae cer otic cers DOMNe says srevsierars vesicle «lela, oss ote: = she eiojevsuel smepensligy s yeiee sie I 


(This specimen is not in the National Museum collection, but 
was presented to the State of Florida. The dagger is 20.5 
cm. long, 3.5 cm. broad, and 1.7 cm. thick at base. It tapers to 
a flat but sharp point. It is two-edged and bears an engraved 
decoration combining both geometric and naturalistic (?) 
elements. Only one side was so ornamented. Near the top 
the dagger has been pierced by a small, circular hole.) 

Bipomited: PLOjectile’ pOINnts . wevede ss decease ociclsds casas c cee 2 

(These are in the National Museum. They measure 9.5 and 
10.5 cm. in length, respectively. Both are roughly cylindrical 
and pointed at the ends.) 
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Human humerus with shark-tooth point imbedded in bone...... I 
(Left humerus of young woman with point imbedded in coro- 
noid depression. This specimen, now in National Museum, 
was found with one of mass secondary burials. Although 
the point is firmly imbedded in bone it is not likely that 
growth continued after injury. The shark-tooth point is 
about 4.5 cm. long and has a round notch cut in one side 
near base. Although referred to as a point it is possible 
that the tooth was set in a toothed club and became dislodged 
from the club after striking and sticking into the bone. 
Fragment. of petrified bone... <os.50.g.0ce cesses ele e eee eee I 


Except for the artifacts so indicated in the lists, plus two frag- 
ments of worked shell, none of the above specimens are in the Na- 
tional Museum or were available for this study. 

Summary of area A.—The mound in area A appears to have been 
a burial tumulus built in two stages upon an earlier hill or crest of 
occupational debris. The primary mound was not a burial place, and 
from its physical appearance in cross section was the result of slow 
occupational accretion. The secondary mound was built up by small 
“loadings” of refuse, sand, and shell. Burials were placed in the 
mound during its construction. The upper few inches of the second- 
ary mound is composed of dark organic matter which suggests that 
the surface was once again used as a habitation area. Over the or- 
ganic layer is a thin capping of pure white sand. This may be beach 
sand which was put down as a purposeful capping to the mound prior 
to the erection of the tertiary mound, or it may be beach sand blown 
onto the mound. The latter seems the less likely, but if it was the 
case it may indicate a period of desertion between the building of 
the secondary and tertiary mounds. The tertiary mound, though made 
up entirely of discarded edible shellfish, was an intentionally con- 
structed layer in which many burials were made. 

Primary burials were much more numerous than secondary burials, 
although several of the latter did occur and three mass secondary 
burials, or large piles of human bone, were encountered. Nearly all of 
the primary burials were flexed or semiflexed. No recording of burial 
types by mound level was made, but a greater incidence of child 
burials and bone disease was noted for the tertiary mound. This may 
indicate diseases of an epidemic or contagious sort during the late 
history of the mound site. 

Pottery sherds and shell artifacts were scattered all through the 
mound in considerable numbers. A few bone implements were also 
found. All may have been accidental inclusions rather than mortuary 
goods. The one exception to this was a bowl of the type Biscayne 


36 Opinion of Dr. T. Dale Stewart, U. S. National Museum. 
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Plain which had been intentionally destroyed or “killed.” Belle Glade 
Plain and Glades Plain were common types. Biscayne Checked 
Stamped, as well as Biscayne Plain, was also present in the mound. 
There is one hint of ceramic stratigraphy. Of the available sherds in 
the small sample collection it was noted that all the Biscayne ware 
types, all the Pinellas sherds, and all the Belle Glade sherds except 
one came from a depth of 30 to 36 inches below mound surface, a 
relatively superficial depth and totally within the tertiary mound. The 
remainder of the sherds now at hand, which are the Glades Plain 
fragments and one piece of the type Belle Glade Plain, are described as 
coming from “various units in area A,” implying inclusion of lower 
as well as upper level. This bit of information, slight though it is, 
would tend to corroborate a stratification and to suggest that the Bis- 
cayne, Belle Glade, and Pinellas types had made a relatively late 
appearance at the area A mound. 

The shell hammers referred to are undoubtedly the complete, or 
near-complete, conch shells which have been pierced through the 
body of the whorl with two holes for hafting. The natural small end 
of the shell shows various types of sharpening and marks of use. 
These were listed as the artifact type most frequently met with in 
area A, as well as in all the other excavation areas on Cockroach Key. 
A few other shell tools, or fragments of tools or artifacts, and some 
bone artifacts made up the remainder of artifacts taken from the 
burial mound. Both pottery and artifacts were most common in the 
primary mound level. 

Area B excavations—Area B was a rectangle, 40 x 45 feet, laid 
out to the northwest of area A. The rectangle and the excavations 
within the rectangle were oriented northeast-southwest. The shell 
refuse in this spot was mounded only to a low rise, a foot or so above 
the surrounding ground level and only 6 feet above the water line. 
A 1o-foot strip along the northwest side of the rectangle was the 
only portion excavated. This was a trench 55 feet long, extending 
10 additional feet beyond the southwestern limits of the rectangle. 
Excavation proceeded through shell refuse down to the water table 
and was discontinued. Pottery sherds, shell and bone artifacts, shell, 
animal bones, and rubbish were noted at all depths. At a depth of 
2 feet below the surface, in the southwest end of the trench, six post 
holes were discovered in clean shell. These were traced downward 
for an additional foot where they disappeared. No other structural 
details, such as evidences of a house floor, hearths, more post holes, 
or burned Wattle were encountered. The six post holes were arranged 
in a semicircle, or segment of a circle, which measured Io feet in 
diameter. The posts had been unevenly spaced at distances ranging 
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from 2 to 4 feet. This was the only trace of a structure found in any 
of the Cockroach Key excavations. 

Pottery and artifacts from area B.—The following list comprises 
the field catalog of materials taken from the trench excavation in 
area’ BD 

Pottery : 
Plain’ sherds: {103 ens feet cons c cles cic atersiole © a sition a ners eit ne eee 292 


(Only six of these sherds were available for study; five are 
Glades Plain, one Belle Glade Plain.) 


Stone: 
Projectiles point: ask savin tiers eh le bles he cle ieee eee Cree I 
(Squared stem, long barbed shoulders. The length is about 
II cm.) 
Shell: ; 
Hammers cor picksiicer,.04 ates adenomas on dene see ee eee 181 
Celts; flat-surface . vanietys:.éic.scmps clersjecs amas se as in ee 2 


(Strombus gigas 37 celts, rectanguloid to trapezoidal in out- 
line. The broad end has a prepared cutting edge. The 
other sides and both surfaces are carefully trimmed and 
smoothed. The complete specimen is 14x5x.8 cm.) 

Celts, concave-surface:  VAGIELy.« o.ci0 212.04 o/e:a/0)s sacle ee 5 

(Busycon contrarium celts, trianguloid or rectanguloid in 
form. Cutting edge at broad end. Sides carefully trimmed 
but surfaces unworked.) 


Chisels: of pouges.ic 3. Pek. Salis Pdenls lads Gas oan ee 5 

Pendants or plummets )2.se2 sees steeie oetee Sere oe ieee sere 3 
(One fragment available for examination.) 

Beads). sxsisGecievarayesdce savers oetiavorare otro ieteeuest See CKO OR ee 4 


(Circular in form, diameter 2.5 cm. and thickness I cm. Per- 
foration slightly off center. Other three specimens not 
available. ) 


Coltamellae) id s.i5cse: srk wrevercde sieeve re oreiate ote) scauerere ye reyst erste eel re ene QI 
(Four fragments examined. All have worked, smoothed butt 
ends.) 
Miscellaneous worked shellst cancers ces oc series 3 
Bone: 
FREES a0 aes oveie: ave sernia edettionee oye terewe esis ofove stele ieiercis fete teen I 
Fishhooks: sis \iniecc jee raco creosote ee ets Sens eee ee 2 
Projectilepoints! 53 // 2.8% .2G ER ks oe ae ee 10 


(Nine examined. These are bipointed type. Three are com- 
plete and range in size from 4 to II cm.) 
Tubtilar ‘beads sisi aces s:s%osaieists cio ajeiohetocrer wie rstsroie eereteeiete ter eee I 
(Crudely cut section of bird bone, 1.5 cm. in length and 
I cm. in diameter.) 
Fragment (of turtle-shell pendantecccr si: «1 «cle vittclte cierto I 
(Simple, pierced fragment.) 


37 Shell identifications from this site by Dr. Harald A. Rehder, U. S. National 
Museum. 
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Only the specimens described in the above list were available for 
study in the United States National Museum. 

Area C excavations—Area C was a long trench system which be- 
gins contingent to the south side of area A and extends to the south- 
east for 285 feet. It was 15 feet wide. Ata point a little southeast of 
the midpoint of the trench another trench of the same width intersects 
the main trench. This subsidiary trench was 100 feet long, and its 
eastern extremity almost reached to the water line. The area C 
system of trenches explored the flat section of the key lying to the 
northeast of the three great shell hills. Excavation was carried down, 
in all sections of the trench, to the water table. At no place was the 
depth of the cultural refuse exhausted. 

Pottery and artifacts from area C.—The following list comprises 
the field catalog of materials taken from the trench system designated 
as area C: 


Pottery: 

TPIS TTS) aYEtYC [Ae Salt Senna ea ee ee ee 285 
Stone: 

EOP ECHLE LOOM tian cielouneisheleinioieccia s/slaielesenep ah adiels sie treo ere ate, oes I 


(Stem small, rounded, and shoulders straight. Length 8 cm., 
width at base 4 cm. Chipping crude but evidence of pressure 


retouch. ) 
PANUSEOMENAMVAL te crc iclse toned ah tel sloiaciacicisiale oes MS oraqlers 6.8% I 
Shell: 
ETAMMCLS (OL? PICKS cn % ss 0 s'0%s acccsis a eeu es otis’ s one oversea erole sieierare 150 
SEAS Eyes oak ie Se cee aie ao 30 be FH Siete hts wile Micrars ee ceerton sis wleiete 2 
ESM, cc wa Sawis monies awe eee ae CORRE obscene ate 2 
Pendants or plummetans ois siecocisierciats ova aie poeiore ayoere vic eis cies vires I 
(Made from columella. Has length of 10 cm. and diameter 
of 1.6 cm. Tapers at each end and is grooved at each end.) 
Goltmellae gn, cose otevatoca she rereve ersrecsvevers ve ket eyavle etevere ci tehoe stelereeinees 89 
(Six specimens in which butt end has been cut off and 
smoothed. ) 
Bone: 
MOOUEGIRS Seles dene ores cape rok siat eyes a ier oye: bie isis! e eyaperhie wise oeyae ene 2 
(Splinter awls from deer bone. Both are flat with flat, sharp 
points. Measure 8 and 5.5 cm. respectively.) 
aiintle-shelll pendants: 2s v5.4 tao Gatien’ veealaniSesine oe cle 3 


Only those specimens specifically described in the above list were 
available for study in the United States National Museum. 

Area D excavations—Area D was an irregular plot which was 
marked off on the extreme west-central part of Cockroach Key. It 


2 


13 
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extended for 120 feet along the shore, and back from the shore for 
as much as 75 feet. In this area several random tests were put down 
in the refuse. All were carried to the water table, and in no case were 
the artifact-bearing shell deposits exhausted. 

Pottery and artifacts from area D.—The following list comprises 
the field catalog of materials taken from the test excavations made in 
areas 


Pottery: 
Plain sherds | isis'peu's cot tes e estes tie es este ais GIO a sete Renae 243 
Shell : 
Hammers: orspicks)2 io cii end canine lon «0056 eee an 821 
Coluiiellae® ccciana pod cck Pee ees ete ae aiaors a ste net ere eee 9 
HOG) iiss iu nneiacantda cle dc ok Geo eneh oka see ee I 
BEA) vetese tare & a touatsrsiens euotolestarstepel, eysisenorereh saonaioseicyecaeee spatter TE 
Fragments: of worked shell...) icon oged04 cossnis eases eee 2 
Clam@ishell,, pierced2.5.. ccs 6 sisraice ote crereseuti tye sole eee o ee I 


(Venus shell.) 


Bone: 
Fragmentvot worked bonless.- ser as scree cease eee I 
Fossil) ‘shark! tootht.ntn seroac wre otis we eomenaae ae meee I 
Other : 
Bead’ made of resin (?).iiviwces ete kss os San este deere I 


Area F excavations—Exploratory tests were made in the small 
shell deposit situated over 100 meters to the southeast of Cockroach 
Key. This was designated as area F. Conditions of refuse, depth of 
deposit, and materials encountered were much the same as in the 
various excavations made on the main key.*® 

Pottery and artifacts from area F.—The following list comprises 
the field catalog of materials taken from the test excavations at 
area JE: 


Pottery : 
Plain. sherds). 5s dccse $ sveravs, whore ateraboaleee eto ee 12 
Shell: 
Hammers :or (picks wis Aoncedstan doe ewtwlld ile fie 301 
Columellae: 2 f.cbi. Shee Sane ee ee 6 


Surface collection from Cockroach Key—Previous to excavation 
on the main key a number of artifacts were gathered from the sur- 
face. None of these were forwarded to the United States National 
Museum, but they are listed in the field catalog as given below. From 


38 Area E marked off but not excavated. 
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this brief description, the materials found on the surface seem to be 
very much of a type with the subsurface collections. 


Pottery : 
Esra SHELUS eee eet ccna oo Sais ee Cae wie ciate eee a mroiotnoniate 31 
Shell : 
lemMIMeTS cOTapIClSere vere choise rae cle eraverelnavelavere ehetel okevel ctelielenererepens IOI4 
Coline aes cia yore ieee hole ite sate iaia tel Oielordic stoteioiaereb om ouenetsiake 3 
Miracment SMO tavOnkeduistiellemprsiasce i secictarctard sto icreteialvepeke etehel 25 
ORG SPE tag SMMC on WUT LEU acy roo aay ee ays eusyncu decane suk 0/9209 wise muasaumts) aol I 


Summary of Cockroach Key.—The Cockroach Key site, 3 miles 
south of the mouth of the Little Manatee River, on the southern 
reaches of Tampa Bay, is one of the big shell-midden sites on the Gulf 
Coast of Florida. Although only a portion of its tremendous bulk 
has been explored, it appears to represent a culture which is signifi- 
cantly different from the Weeden Island, Englewood, or Safety Har- 
bor Complexes, all of which are well known from the Tampa Bay 
section. This complex has been designated the Glades culture 
(Goggin, n. d. 1; Willey, n. d.), and its affinities are to the south 
with the Glades archeological area. The characteristic ceramics of 
the Glades culture are the Glades Series types. These are crude, 
black-to-gray, sand-tempered vessels of simple open bowl shapes. 
Both plain and incised and punctated types are known, but of these 
only the type Glades Plain was found in Cockroach Key. In addi- 
tion, types of the Belle Glade Series, a variant ware found typically 
at Belle Glade on Lake Okeechobee (Willey, n. d), and the Biscayne 
Series are often found associated with the sand or grit-tempered 
Glades types. This seems to be mainly true of the later phases of 
Glades culture, and the presence of Biscayne types at Cockroach Key 
implies that at least a part of the site belongs to the last of the 
Glades periods, Glades III. A hint of stratigraphy in area A sug- 
gests that the tertiary mound in that location may date from this 
period. 

An abundance of shell implements is another characteristic Glades 
trait. These include, principally, conch hammers or picks, chisels or 
gouges, celts, and various tools made from the centrum or columella 
of the conch shell. 

There are indications, such as the stratigraphy at Weeden Island 
proper (see pp. 107-108), that at least one phase of the Glades culture 
is earlier than the Weeden Island Period in the Tampa Bay vicinity. 
This does not apply to all phases of the Glades culture, however, as 
Glades II and Glades III Periods have been demonstrated to be coeval 
with Weeden Island and even Englewood and Safety Harbor. The 
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most likely chronological relationships between the Glades culture 
and those of the Gulf Coast are that the latter, as they are repre- 
sented in the region between Tampa Bay and Charlotte Harbor, 
overlie an early Glades culture (Glades I) and continue parallel with 
Glades II and III Periods. It is likely that the earlier levels at the 
Cockroach Key site, such as the primary refuse mound in area A, 
may have been Glades I or Glades II in time. 

From the nature of the shell refuse which covered the entire key, 
it is to be supposed that the people who lived at Cockroach Key were 
primarily a fishing group who lived upon the abundant shellfish 
found in nearby waters. Animal bones mixed through the shell 
show that hunting was also important. One cannot conceive of horti- 
culture having been very important on such a small, shell-covered 
island. Maize may, of course, have been grown on a small scale, or, 
possibly, farm plots could have been maintained on the nearby 
mainland. 

Animal bones from the midden identified by Preston Holder, the 
excavator, include: 


deer alligator mullet 

opossum sting ray drumfish 

rabbit 3 kinds of turtle cetacean vertebrae 
wildcat birds 

raccoon shark 


A summary of the invertebrate fauna, as determined by Prof. 
Robert Webb of the University of Tampa, is as follows: 


Pelecypods: 
Cardium magnum Ostrea frons 
Cardium isocardia Ostrea virginica 
Chama macrophylla Ostrea cf. haytiensis 
Crassitella floridana Ostrea cf. sculpturata 
Venus mercenaria Chlamys dislocatus 
Modiola tulipa Carditamera sp. 
Gastropods: 
Fulgur perversum Fasciolaria tulipa 
Strombus pugilis Crepidula fornicata (sic) 
Melonogena sp. Sigaretus perspictiva 
Fasciolaria gigantea Natica sp. 


PERICO ISLAND, MANATEE COUNTY (MA-6) 


General comments on the archeology of Manatee County.—In con- 
junction with the excavation program at Perico Island, the field 
supervisor, Dr. M. T. Newman, conducted a hurried survey of 
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aboriginal sites in Manatee County. The survey was made for the 
purpose of locating sites and taking general descriptive notes. Sur- 
face collections or test excavations were not made. Fifty-one sites 
were recorded. Most of them were small sand mounds, presumably 
burial places; but several habitation sites are included in the total. 
Of interest for this report are Newman’s generalizations about the 
type of sites visited and their environmental settings. The follow- 
ing statements, with a few minor revisions, are taken from that 
writer’s field notes made at the close of the Manatee County survey. 


(1) The mounds are not often situated in groups. Usually, mounds are found 
singly. Occasionally, there may be three or four mounds within a rather large 
radius of one-quarter of a mile or over. 

(2) Sites are well-distributed throughout the county, particularly along the 
waterways. There are not as many mounds along the Manatee River as one 
might expect, except near the mouth on Tampa Bay. Mounds may be located 
either on sand ridges or in the flat. 

(3) A number of characteristic things are found to be generally true in regard 
to the coastal mounds of this county. All along the coast, at intervals, are shell- 
midden accumulations. Large shell habitation mounds, such as the Shaws Point 
mound and the large Perico Island habitation mound, are characteristic of the 
coastal region. Very often there is a sand or shell burial mound in connection 
with the habitation mound. There may even be a sand or shell ridge running 
from the habitation mound to its burial place as is the case in the Shaws Point 
mound, the Perico Island mound, and the Johnson shell mound on Terra Ceia 
Island. 


As indicated by the above, the Perico Island site is a large 
dwelling and burial place with such elaborations as a shell ridge 
connecting the burial mound with the habitation midden. Cockroach 
Key, to the north in Hillsborough County, is, except for the fea- 
ture of the connecting shell ridge, very much like the big shell- 
midden and burial-mound sites of the Manatee County coast. From 
the standpoint of physical appearance alone, it would appear that 
with such sites as Perico and Cockroach Key we are dealing with 
a culture that is markedly different from either Weeden Island or 
the sites of the late period in this region. 

Description of the site—The Perico Island site is situated on 
the western side of that island not far from the city of Braden- 
town, Manatee County (map 9). The site is a complex composed 
of two sizable shell middens, a small shell and sand burial mound, 
and a cemetery area. The mounds lie between 60 and 125 yards 
back from Sarasota Bay which fronts the site along the west side 
(see map 13). The larger of the two shell middens is the most 
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northerly; this deposit is approximately 300 yards long (north- 
south) and 4o yards wide (east-west). At its southern terminus 
a lower, narrower ridge of shell extends southwestward for 150 
yards. This shell ridge ends at the burial mound (pl. 7, top, left). 
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Map 13.—The Perico Island site (Ma-6). 


The burial mound is 60 feet in diameter, dome-shaped, circular, 
and at its highest point was almost 5 feet above the surrounding 
flats. Continuing southwestward from the burial mound is the 
smaller of the two shell middens. Like the larger, its long axis is 
oriented along the beach, almost true north-south. Its over-all 
length is 80 yards and its width 30 yards. The highest point is 
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only a little higher than the burial mound, being 5.5 feet above the 
beach flats. At one time, however, before the removal of much of 
the shell for commercial purposes, this midden was said to have 
been much higher. 

The middens are practically surrounded by marshlands, and high 
tide reaches to their western edge. They appear to be particularly 
large concentrations on a more or less continuous ridge of shell 
refuse. This ridge extends for about one-third of a mile south of 
the midden mounds proper, and at intervals it is dotted with other 
similar but smaller knolls or concentrations. 

The remaining unit of the Perico Island site is the cemetery 
(pl. 7, bottom, left). This was discovered by the presence of shell 
showing up on the surface of the marsh in the area between the 
burial mound and the larger midden mound. It lies about 65 yards 
south of the southern end of the larger midden and about 40 yards 
east of the shell ridge which connects the burial mound to the 
larger midden mound. Excavation demonstrated the cemetery area 
to have a diameter of approximately 4o feet. 

Three units of the site were excavated by Dr. M. T. Newman 
in the winter of 1933-34. These were the burial mound, the smaller 
midden, and the cemetery. In the following discussion they will be 
referred to under these names. 

Excavation of the burial mound.—The burial mound at Perico 
was completely excavated by a profiling technique, working in 
from the north and west faces (pl. 7, center, left). All artifacts 
and burials were located by a coordinate system. The fill of the 
mound was sand mixed with shell, animal bone, ash, potsherds, 
and general detritus. Layers and lenses of relatively pure shell were 
noted at various levels of the mound. Rather than representing 
midden accumulations these shell layers were apparently carried 
in for mound construction as they were invariably found to be 
sterile of sherds and other cultural material. Sherds and artifacts 
were, instead, present in the sand fill, suggesting that this refuse 
material had been piled up for the express purpose of building a 
mortuary tumulus and that the fill had been carried in from a 
nearby village area. On the base of the mound there was a hard con- 
glomerate made up of ash, burned shell and animal bone. Possibly 
this was an old occupation area on which the mound had been built. 
The conglomeritic quality of the deposit at the base of the mound 
is probably due to the fact that the salt-water table comes up into 
the mound base. 
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Burials were found from the original ground level throughout 
the body of the mound, and these were all inclusive. One hundred 
eighty-five primary, flexed skeletons were recorded. The burial 
position was true, tight flexure, with the legs drawn up under the 
chin, the arms flexed, and the hands sometimes over the face (pl. 7, 
top, right). The position of the head was on its side. 

Artifacts of consequence were lacking in the mound. Numerous 
plain sherds and a few decorated sherds were found in the fill, 
but these were obvious accidental inclusions in the building material — 
and not mortuary objects. In addition to the pottery, pieces of cut 
deer bone, polished tortoise shell, and broken flint projectiles were 
found. A single intentionally perforated conch-shell bowl may 
have been a mortuary artifact. 

As a part of the rubbish, animal and fish bones, particularly the 
latter, were very abundant. 

Pottery from the burial mound.—The pottery from the mound 
is predominantly of the Glades Complex and appears to represent 
Glades culture in its earliest stages, probably the Glades I Period. 
Only three plain Biscayne Series sherds were included in the col- 
lection, and, notably, Biscayne Check Stamped is absent. The two 
Deptford Check Stamped sherds, especially one with a tetrapodal 
support, are similar or identical to Deptford pottery from the north- 
west Florida coast. The complicated stamped sherd has the ap- 
pearance of one of the early types within the complicated stamped 
tradition, St. Andrews Complicated Stamped. 

As an assemblage, the material could easily be dated as a Glades 
I collection, with the Deptford and early complicated stamped sherd 
verifying this chronological position by establishing a cross date 
with such periods as Deptford and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek in 
northwest Florida. Whether or not the material is a contempo- 
raneous association is, of course, unproved. The sherds appear to 
have been gathered up along with midden debris for the purpose of 
building the mound. As such they may not represent a true period 
assemblage. Nor can the building of the mound be considered 
as dating from the Glades I Period. All that can assuredly be ad- 
vanced is that the mound was built either in Glades I times or 
afterward. 

The pottery from the Perico burial mound has been classified 
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below.*® This represents the entire collection taken from the 
mound, without discards. 


Glades Complex 
Glades Series: 


Glades ePlaitin 5 a diet ons s/sizians aidicie auidiels Saleen eee eee 482 
Perico Series: 
RELIC OMENAMTS fae iaik cn sah ty weeks caine Doi acten Gaede een 8 
Biscayne Series: 
Biscayme™ Plaines. oreiic ss occ erersisie eainisieve seve cles sre eicteveloy sielereies 3 
Deptford Complex 
Depttordeso! de GhecksStampederrerelccsteiieciel cre creies/ciere clare) sterols 2 
Miscellaneous 
Wnuclassified Complicated’ Stamped. cies cieicienieiein cle ee clele eects I 


(Sand-tempered, large concentric diamond designs with each 
unit 5.5 cm. long. Has general appearance of Swift Creek 
tradition of complicated stamping. Resembles the type St. 
Andrews Complicated Stamped.) — 

Total sherds.... 496 


Artifacts from the burial mound.—Nonceramic artifacts were 
extremely rare in the burial mound. Nothing of diagnostic value 
was recovered. 

The following nonceramic artifacts were taken from the Perico 
burial mound: 


Stone: 
Bint iraciment Of worked (SLONG =. 0. <\octscisk ce ecient caw ere tienen cere I 
(5 cm. in diameter, 1 cm. thick, is slightly concave on one sur- 
face from grinding.) 
Projectile point: 


Wnstemineds tHanmewlarh acters cise sees «strc e < cleire's ble cveteyclerere bie I 
(7 cm. long.) 
Knife: 
Unstemmed (fragment of butt end)...............00.000 I 
Shell : 
Conchveup,  kalled”/or pertorated® si:5 0s sche s «s/s cece onesie I 
Miscellaneous : 


Animal, fish, bird bones. 


Excavation of the smaller shell midden—A trench 25 feet long 
and 5 feet wide was put down from the eastern periphery of the 
mound and carried in to the north-south central axis (pl. 7, center, 
right). No other excavations were attempted. Both the appearance 
of the deposit, upon cross section, and the nature of the materials 
recovered, demonstrated the mound to be a midden deposit. There 


89U. S. National Museum catalog numbers for this and other Perico Island 
collections are 383972-384055. 
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was considerably more shell in the smaller shell midden than in the 
burial mound. Like the burial mound, ash, burned animal bone, and 
burned shell were found at the base. This basal ash stratum was 
sterile of any cultural material. A large quantity of plain sherds, a 
few decorated sherds, and an occasional ground-stone, bone, or 
shell tool were found in the shell strata. A possible differentiation 
of shell was noted in that conch shell was plentiful on the periphery, 
but farther into the mound, and presumably deeper, only oyster 
shell was present. 

Pottery from the smaller shell midden.—The principal difference 
between this assemblage and that from the burial mound is the 
large proportion of the type Perico Plain which appeared in the 
midden excavations. A few sherds of this type were noted in the 
burial mound but they were not numerically important as com- 
pared with the Glades Plain type. Unfortunately, we have no 
stratigraphic data available for the midden excavations, and it is im- 
possible to say whether the Perico Series, a limestone-tempered 
pottery, is earlier or later than the Glades Plain. It is reasonable 
to expect such a time differentiation in view of the near absence of 
the Perico Plain type in the burial mound. Speculating upon the 
problem, it is most likely that Perico Plain is a later innovation at 
the site. The demonstrated early appearance of Glades Plain as 
the first pottery of the Glades area supports this hypothesis. The 
Perico Series types may be a local development which appeared at 
the close of Glades I Period. The fact that some of them are 
incised, in the same general technique of Glades decorated types 
although differing in design, suggests a correlation in time with the 
Glades II Period. 

The 15 fiber-tempered sherds are unmistakable and are identical 
with the types St. Simons Plain (Caldwell and McCann, 1941, p. 
51) from the northwest coast and the Georgia Coast or Orange 
Plain of the St. Johns River district (Griffin, J. B., 1945, p. 220). 
Presumably, these sherds must come from an early part of the site. 
It is possible that they are contemporaneous with Glades I Period, 
or they may even be earlier. 

The two chalky-ware sherds with the incised decorations are 
similar in type of design to the type Perico Incised. This incised 
design has an interesting resemblance to the decoration on the type 
Orange Incised of the fiber-tempered-ware series of the St. Johns 
River area. (See J. B. Griffin, 1945, pp. 218-223.) In the St. 
Johns area, at South Indian Fields, Brevard County, a chalky ware 
with incised decorations seems to develop out of the earlier fiber- 
tempered Orange Incised (Masius, n. d.). This later incised type 
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has been designated as St. Johns Incised. The two incised chalky 
sherds from Perico may be of this type. 

The pottery from the Perico smaller shell midden is classified 
below. This is a complete collection from the excavations con- 
ducted by Newman. 


Glades Complex 


REARS ME UL tter sis lane eres Gtec stars cha Tae ris SCE Sen eassye is ale creel hate 229 
Perico Series: 
letsigleel 12] Eis Reh Gan eC AGA GAG Oar nO Dar aU mn rte 281 
12iatee) here Goal ase nr eOee nO DOOR DOU ORD Ac Oomaa domme. 7 
Reticomlineat eunctatedsa costes case mon en are eieie 5 
Biscayne Series: 
Biscaynesblainwecmacce nce cecites ca scree seus tina cieeeisroers 13 
Miscellaneous 
Sis -SriOiNS, J] Beebe docnd Hues a Aaa GriS ee nbe cn Oem pace 14 
incised (Gaber=tempereds)) 2. stele oe ne sale ais cela cele s'est ereiercielels I 
Pn PlASS ee Mee Taste & NG otis Aaa trae BAS Sela So ees otha ais ae 2 
(St. Johns Incised (?). Has Biscayne paste, geometric 
decoration. ) 


Artifacts from the smaller shell midden—Only a few artifacts 
were taken from the midden excavations; however, some of these 
are quite diagnostic of the Glades culture, such as the shell celts, 
the bipointed bone projectile, and the bone dagger. 


Stone: 
Hammerstone, flattened-spheroid of limestone.................. I 
(5 cm. in diameter.) 
Pittea haniniesstone OF) Afi Vill...4.\s\sdujesjsek osiais tie 6 el he deiels srouhde stole I 


(Sandstone. Trianguloid, 7 cm. on a side and 3 cm. thick. Deep 
pit on one surface; other surface concave and dotted with 
percussion pits. Edges have been used for hammering.) 


REGmOCh et (HUMP) ire ero cites ore ses ole eis eters ee orate s Cis eo lele era claterere. ateha/ era I 
Bone: 
Dae mem CMON: raciment) serra cwslciasielreicne s/o eielse.e.ctce. cvsis stele I 
Bipointed projectile point, short variety............2...eeeeees I 
(4.2 cm. long.) 
Shell: 
Celt, (concave-stimiace: | variety 5 ciel. Wiles Na kis aetna: ele wn ctatete oe 2 
(Busycon contrarium, length 11.5 and 10 cm.) 
Cele wlat-siiriacenvarletyr «rai stetercrsices, storelowe eee le atte cleierocies eisace P: 
(Strombus gigas (?), ovate and rectangular, measure 9.5 and 
9 cm.) 
NWVOG CU EO IEMA eke tas ac sce cak eee ncmatet esters eins cla tates « I 
uy. allen) (Gh WEELOLAled s oy.iredensined se nocache awewlb eons I 


Miscellaneous : 
Cut deer bone scrap. 
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Excavation of the cemetery——This excavation proved exceed- 
ingly difficult. The ground was soft, being gray, wet sand with 
only a little admixture of shell. The burials were all very shallow, 
the deepest recovered being found at only 27 inches below the 
surface. 

Working in from two trench faces, 43 skeletons were taken from 
the area. These were preserved to a condition of almost rocklike 
hardness, probably as the result of immersion in salt water. They 
were not, however, mineralized. All skeletons on which it was 
possible to determine position were tightly flexed (pl. 7, bottom, 
right). They tended to be buried in groups of from three to six. 
They had been placed in small pits and the pits had been lined with 
and covered by shells. 

A few potsherds and a flint scraper were found in the cemetery. 
Presumably these were accidental inclusions. 

Pottery from the cemetery—Of the very small collection of 
sherds from the cemetery area only a single fragment of Glades 
Plain remains in the National Museum collections. 

Artifacts from the cemetery—A pebble hammer and a stemmed 
projectile, reworked as an end scraper (length 7.6 cm.) were the 
only artifacts found in the cemetery area. 

Physical anthropology.—The crania from the cemetery area and 
from the burial mound at Perico Island were grouped together 
into a single series in the craniometric study which Hrdlicka made 
on this material (Hrdlicka, 1940, pp. 342-343 and 375-377). 
Among the males (37 crania) Hrdlicka noted five instances of 
slight lateral-occipital or occipital flattening. In all instances this 
is apparently the sort of deformity that could occur from accidental 
causes. Among the females (60 crania) he noted four examples of 
asymmetry or slight flattening comparable to that observed in the 
males. There was one case of moderate occipital flattening. 

Male cephalic index averaged 79.5 with a range of 74.0 to 
87.2. Mean height index average was 85.6 with a range of 82.0 to 
91.6. Female cephalic index average was 80.7 with a range of 
74.3 to 89.1. Mean height index for females averaged 86.3 with 
a range of 78.8 to 91.5. 

Summary of Perico Island.—The Perico Island site is comprised 
of four archeological units: a burial mound, two shell middens, and 
a cemetery area. The burial mound, cemetery, and the smaller 
of the middens were excavated in the winter of 1933-34. The 
burial mound was found to be composed of shell, sand, ash, and 
general cultural detritus. It was constructed purposefully for 
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burial. It contained at least 185 primary, flexed burials, virtually 
no mortuary artifacts, a quantity of debris potsherds in the fill, 
and a few nonceramic artifacts. The smaller shell midden was 
composed mostly of shell. A sample cut in this part of the site 
produced several hundred potsherds and a few other artifacts. 
The cemetery area, located in flat ground in the sand, yielded 43 
human skeletons also primary and flexed. The burials had been 
placed in small pits lined with shells. 

The pottery from the burial mound is an assemblage of what ap- 
pears to be Glades I Period material with a few extraneous sherds 
that relate to the Deptford and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods 
of northwest Florida. That this assemblage represents a contempo- 
raneous lot of material is open to doubt in that the sherds were 
accidental inclusions in the rubbish of which the mound was built. 

The ceramics from the smaller midden also can be assigned to 
the Glades Complex, but there is a marked difference from the 
burial mound in that over one-half of the midden sherds are of a 
type called Perico Plain. Perico Plain, a limestone-tempered type, has 
resemblances to Glades Plain, the principal Glades Complex type, in 
vessel and rim forms. Associated with it are several sherds of in- 
cised pottery, Perico Incised and Perico Linear-punctated. Although 
there is no stratigraphic information for the smaller midden excava- 
tions, it is offered as a speculation that the Perico Series types are 
later innovations at the Perico site, and that a horizon of virtually 
100 percent Glades Plain probably precedes it. Farther south, in 
the Glades area proper, incised types mark the appearance of the 
Glades II Period. Although these Perico decorated types are not 
the same as the Glades Series incised types, it is suggested that 
their appearance indicates the beginning of a comparable time period 
at the Perico site. It is noted that they bear a resemblance to the 
Glades incised types in technique of decoration and to the Orange 
Series fiber-tempered ware of the St. Johns River in decorative 
motifs. 

A surprising find in the smaller midden were the 15 sherds of St. 
Simons (fiber-tempered) ware. These bear close relationship to 
the few fiber-tempered sherds of the northwest Florida coast, the 
Georgia coast, and to the Orange Series ware of the St. Johns. Their 
appearance indicates that some part of the midden site is very old, 
being chronologically correlated with Deptford or, possibly, pre- 
Deptford levels. Such levels in the Perico site may show a mixture 
of fiber-tempered ware and Glades Plain or they may show only 
fiber-tempered pottery. The chronological questions raised by the 
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study of these collections cannot be answered without further excava- 
tion in the middens of the area. 

Only in the smaller midden were there sufficient nonceramic arti- 
facts to aid in cultural identification. Here the shell tools and bone 
artifacts fall into the Glades cultural complex rather than that of 
Weeden Island, Englewood, or Safety Harbor. 

To conclude briefly, Perico Island represents an early Glades-type 
occupation in many ways similar to that glimpsed at Cockroach Key 
and in the submound level at the Weeden Island site. This variant of 
the Glades culture in the Manatee region will be referred to here- 
after in this report as the Perico Island Period. At Perico, Glades 
pottery, probably of the Glades I Period, is associated with a few 
Deptford and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek pieces. There are also indi- 
cations that a local development of the Perico Island Culture con- 
tinued at the site paralleling Glades Period II. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The sites—vThe sites excavated between Tampa Bay and Charlotte 
Harbor in the 1923-36 period are of two principal types. The first 
type, which is represented by the greater number of excavations, is 
the sand burial mound. In some instances shell middens, or rather 
refuse accumulations, were found near these burial mounds, but these 
were usually relatively small deposits. The second type of site is the 
deep and extensive shell midden. Burial mounds may be found in 
association with these middens, but these are composed of shell and 
detritus rather than sand. As will be pointed out in summation, these 
two types of sites are culturally distinct. It will be recalled that the 
differentiation between the two, the sand burial. mound and the 
great shell refuse heaps, was one of the first significant observations 
made by early students of archeology in the general Tampa Bay 
coastal region (Brinton, 1859; Stearns, 1872). 

As is obvious from the foregoing discussions, the first type of 
site, the sand burial mound, is present in three cultural complexes. 
These are the Weeden Island, Englewood, and Safety Harbor cul- 
tures. All have in common the feature of burial within a conical 
mound of sand built expressly for that purpose. They also share 
the trait of secondary burial as the dominant mode of disposal of 
the dead. In connection with the burials, it was the general custom to 
place a mass deposit of ceremonially broken or “killed” pottery in the 
mound. This pottery was not associated with any individual burial 
but seemed to be a communal offering to the dead. Nonceramic arti- 
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facts were sometimes found in the mounds, and, on occasion, these 
were directly associated with individual skeletons or skeletal remains. 

The Weeden Island mounds are the Weeden Island burial mound, 
the Thomas mound, and Parrish mound 5. At Weeden Island proper 
Fewkes (1924) lists a number of domiciliary mounds and refuse 
heaps as a part of the total mound group complex. These domiciliary 
mounds were not carefully investigated, and it is not clear as to just 
how they differ from refuse accumulations. Presumably they were 
substructure or temple mounds. At the Thomas site a large shell 
midden lay only a few meters distant from the burial mound. No 
additional features were reported in connection with Parrish mound 
5. The burial mounds at all three sites were roughly circular in out- 
line and conical or dome-shaped. They ranged from 50 to 100 feet 
in diameter and from 4 to 7 feet high. Human burials were found in 
all parts, from mound base virtually to the surface. Between 200 and 
300 burials were taken from the Weeden Island burial mound, 419 
from the Thomas mound, and 89 from Parrish mound 5. No con- 
vincing physical stratigraphy was noted in the body proper of any 
of the three mounds. A change in the mode of burial during the 
Weeden Island Period may be indicated in two of the mounds, 
Weeden Island and Thomas. In both, primary burial, either extended 
or flexed, was the rule in the lower part of the mound while second- 
ary treatment, including bundles and single skulls, was much more 
common in the upper portion. There was nothing, in either case, 
to substantiate any other cultural change paralleling this change in 
burial form. It should be noted that, with reference to the Weeden 
Island mound, this discussion of burial stratigraphy has not taken 
into account the premound or submound burials over which the 
Weeden Island mound was constructed. This premound level is cul- 
turally quite distinct from Weeden Island and is discussed below. 

Cremation was rare in the Weeden Island Period mounds, occurring 
once at Thomas and being unrecorded at Weeden Island. In Parrish 
mound 5 there were several instances of burned secondary burials or 
partial cremations, apparently made in situ. This partial burning of 
the bones after they had been placed in the mound has been observed 
in other Weeden Island sites farther north along the coast (Willey, 
1945, p. 235). The conventional mass deposit of “killed” mortuary 
ware was found on mound base at both Weeden Island and Thomas 
but not in Parrish mound 5. 

The second of the three culture complexes, represented by the 
sand burial mound, is the Englewood. This culture is known chiefly 
from the type site near Sarasota, Fla. There were two burial mounds 
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at the site, but only one was excavated thoroughly. The other has, 
however, been reported locally as containing burials. Some few hun- 
dred meters from the mound, along the bay front, is a shell midden 
of modest size. The Englewood mound was 110 feet in diameter 
and 13 feet high. The interior structure of the mound was revealed 
as a small inner mound over which the larger outer mound had been 
built. The inner mound had been constructed over a shallow burial 
pit. Apparently, very little time had elapsed between the construction 
of inner and outer mounds. One hundred twenty-four secondary 
burials were taken from the basal burial pit, and 139 secondary and 
primary burials were found in the mound fill of the inner and outer 
mounds. Of this latter group only 16 were definitely primary inter- 
ments; all these were flexed in form. In spite of the physical evi- 
dence of mound stratigraphy, no cultural correlations with this super- 
imposition of mounds was observed. A large mortuary deposit of 
“killed” pottery was found on the mound base. 

The third culture associated with the sand burial mounds is the 
Safety Harbor. The sites belonging to this culture and period that 
were investigated include Safety Harbor proper and Parrish mounds 
I, 2, and 3. The Safety Harbor site, on Tampa Bay, is much the 
most imposing of the four sites. Besides the burial mound, the site 
consists of a fairly extensive shell midden and a large, flat-topped 
pyramidal temple-type mound. The Safety Harbor Period burial 
mounds are dome-shaped and range from 4o to 80 feet in diameter 
and from 5 to Io feet in height. The Safety Harbor burial mound 
and Parrish 1 and 3 were simple heaps of sand containing from 30 
to over 200 burials. No complexities of structure were observed. 
Burial was uniformly secondary, and in only one case was there 
evidence of cremation. Parrish mound 2 was more complex in struc- 
ture. It appears to have served two functions: that of a mortuary 
tumulus, like the other mounds, and also as a base for a special build- 
ing. Under the mound, in the original ground surface, was a crema- 
tory pit filled with ash, charcoal, and burned human bones. The 
mound had been built over this pit to a height of 6 feet and a wooden 
building or enclosure of wooden posts had then been built on the 
mound summit. This building had been burned. In one corner of 
the rectangle was a platform of sand which had been used either as 
a seat for the storage of the bones of the dead or, possibly, as a crema- 
tory altar. It was impossible to determine the number of individuals 
represented by the burned bones in the submound pit or by the mass 
of bones on the raised sand platform, but throughout the body of 
the mound were the remains of 37 cremated burials and 2 uncremated 
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bundle burials. The remains of two bodies that had been partially 
cremated in situ were found in burned, rectangular log crypts. 

At Safety Harbor and Parrish mound 1 deposits of “killed” pot- 
tery were found on the mound base; at Parrish 3 this pattern dif- 
fered in that vessels were often “killed” but were sometimes found 
inverted over or near individual burials rather than put into a common 
deposit. No special ceramic offerings of any sort were found in 
Parrish 2, the mound with the superimposed burned temple or build- 
ing. In all the Safety Harbor mounds other artifacts, of shell, stone, 
or of European manufacture, had been placed with individuals. 

The three sites, or site components, of the other type of site, the 
great shell middens and shell burial mounds, have been recognized 
as a local manifestation of the Glades culture which we have termed 
the Perico Island Period. These are the Perico Island site near 
Bradentown, Cockroach Key just off the delta of the Little Manatee 
River, and the premound level at the Weeden Island burial-mound 
site in Tampa Bay. All three sites are on islands or near-islands 
off the marshy shore. All were habitation places and all were burial 
places. At Weeden Island the premound level was an old midden and 
cemetery that preceded the later Weeden Island Period occupation 
of the site. Perico consists of several shell middens, a cemetery, 
and a burial mound. Cockroach Key is a giant midden with a burial 
mound located on one part of it. At both Perico and Cockroach Key 
the burial mound was made of shell and general village refuse 
rather than sand. In the Perico burial mound 185 primary flexed 
burials were recovered ; there was no other burial type. At Cockroach 
Key 224 burials were taken from the mound. Most of these were 
primary and flexed although a few were secondary bundle burials. 
The Cockroach Key burial mound had been built in two stages and it 
is very probable that the secondary interments belonged to the latter 
level of mound construction. 

At Perico, a number of primary flexed burials were also found in 
what was designated as the cemetery area. This was in flat ground 
near to but separate from the burial mound. These burials were unac- 
companied by grave artifacts, but they were characteristically placed 
in small shell-lined pits. The situation is paralleled by the findings 
at Weeden Island in the premound level. Here, the burials were 
primary and flexed and had been interred in shell-lined pits. 

At none of the three sites were any artifacts or pottery associated 
in the mounds or cemeteries with the dead, either individually or as 
group offerings. 


14 
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Ceramics and artifacts—The pottery from all these sites falls 
into four principal complexes, and it is from these that we have arrived 
at and first defined the culture complexes and periods. These are the 
Weeden Island, Englewood, Safety Harbor, and Glades pottery 
groups. In all the sites there is some evidence of mixture of pottery 
types of these different complexes. In some instances this mixture is, 
presumably, fortuitous or intrusive; in other sites the mixture seems 
to indicate a degree of contemporaneity. 

The pottery from the three Weeden Island Period sites is typical 
of that inventoried from other Weeden Island type mounds in 
Florida. The sand-tempered, well-made Weeden Island Series types 
occurred in quantity at both Thomas and Weeden Island proper. 
Parrish mound 5 yielded only a few sherds, but these were typical 
of the Weeden Island ceramic complex. The most common Weeden 
Island types are Weeden Island Plain, Weeden Island Incised, 
Weeden Island Punctated, Weeden Island Zoned Red, Carrabelle 
Incised, and Keith Incised. Wakulla Check Stamped was also 
abundant in the mounds. Less common, but present, were the compli- 
cated stamped series found in Weeden Island sites in northwest 
Florida. One type, the Late Variety of Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped is present at both Weeden Island proper and at Thomas. 
In addition, Sun City, Tampa, and Old Bay Complicated Stamped are 
typical of the region of Tampa Bay. Other characteristic central 
coastal types not found in quantity in the north are Ruskin Dentate 
Stamped, Ruskin Linear Punctated, and Hillsborough Shell Stamped. 
Another distinctive characteristic of the southern Weeden Island sites 
is the presence of considerable quantities of the soft, chalky Biscayne 
Series ware. Biscayne Check Stamped, and Biscayne Red are two 
common types. The Little Manatee Series is closely related to the 
Biscayne; and, paralleling the Weeden Island Series of types, in both 
decorative motives and vessel forms, is a chalky-ware series I have 
designated as Papys Bayou. The Papys Bayou Series pottery shows 
the blending of two ceramic histories, the Weeden Island and the 
Biscayne. 

Besides the types of the Weeden Island Complex, and those of the 
Biscayne Series which are commonly associated, a few sherds of the 
Englewood, Safety Harbor, and Glades Complex types were found in 
the Thomas and Parrish 5 burial mounds. The Glades types, Glades 
Plain, Belle Glade Plain, and Perico Plain, may have a contempo- 
raneous relationship with the Weeden Island Complex. There is a 
question here of type identity. As all these Glades types in question 
are plain, and embrace very simple forms, it is sometimes difficult to 
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be sure of type identification. Their similarity with the Glades types, 
as these have been found in south Florida, is readily recognizable 
although the sherds found at Thomas and Parrish 5 may be regional 
variants of the more typical Glades ware of the south. In any event, 
they are typologically distinct from the Weeden Island Complex al- 
though found in association with it. The few Safety Harbor Complex 
sherds found at both Weeden Island and Thomas are assumed to be 
later intrusives. At Thomas they were associated with artifacts of 
European origin and were superficially placed in the mound. 

The Englewood pottery complex is composed of sand-tempered 
types like Englewood Plain, Englewood Incised, and Lemon Bay 
Incised and soft ware of the Biscayne Series. Sarasota Incised is 
a chalky-ware type seemingly related to both traditions. Stylistically, 
there is a feeling of relationship to both Weeden Island and Safety 
Harbor, and their association in the mound at Englewood bears this 
out. A number of Weeden Island types were present as were a 
quantity of Safety Harbor Complex types. Rather than represent- 
ing an earlier occupation and a latter intrusion. I am inclined to 
believe that these types were found in association with the Engle- 
wood Complex material as a result of a continuity into and out of 
the Englewood Period. Also present in the Englewood mound were 
a quantity of Glades Plain sherds. The problem here is similar 
to that confronted with the appearance of Glades Complex types 
in the Weeden Island Period sites. The pottery appears to be a 
variant of Glades Plain, differing slightly from that found in south 
Florida and also from the Glades Plain sherds recovered from the 
Thomas and Parrish mounds. From the amount found, plus the 
fact that it was scattered throughout the mound, it is likely that its 
presence is associative rather than intrusive. 

The four Safety Harbor Period mounds were characterized by 
such types as Safty Harbor Incised, Pinellas Plain, and Pinellas 
Incised. Biscayne ware was also present, and vessels of the type 
Lamar Complicated Stamped, a late prehistoric and historic horizon 
type in Georgia, were taken from Parrish mounds 1 and 3. Glades 
Plain and Belle Glade Plain were also represented in these mounds. 
The Belle Glade Plain sherds are identical with those from the 
Glades region; the Glades Plain, as in the Weeden Island and Engle- 
wood Period mounds, is a very slight variant. The only ceramic 
find definitely out of line came from Parrish mound 3. This was a 
group of sherds, undoubtedly from a single bowl, of the character- 
istic Weeden Island type, Papys Bayou Punctated. Its appearance 
in this context is difficult to explain. I am inclined to think that its 
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association with Safety Harbor materials was the result of its being 
retained as an “antique” piece. 

The available ceramic finds from Cockroach Key and premound 
Weeden Island were rather limited so that very little can be said 
concerning the pottery of the Glades Complex as far as these two - 
sites are concerned. Only a single vessel of Glades Plain remained 
from the Weeden Island premound level. At Cockroach Key the 
pottery from beneath the artificially constructed layers of the burial 
mound was either Glades Plain or Belle Glade Plain with no other 
types recorded. This seems to have been the situation in the parts 
of the Cockroach Key midden that were tested. In the artificial 
layers of the burial mound, however, both Biscayne Check Stamped 
and Pinellas Plain, the latter a Safety Harbor type, were present in 
addition to the Glades and Belle Glade types. This suggests an 
early, pure Glades pottery horizon at the Cockroach Key site with 
a later occupation, contemporaneous with the burial mound, that 
had ceramic cross ties with Safety Harbor. 

More pottery was available for study from Perico Island. The 
bulk of this from the Perico burial mound was Glades Plain with a 
few Perico Plain and Biscayne Plain sherds associated. Also in the 
burial mound fill were two sherds of the type Deptford Bold Check 
Stamped and one fragment of complicated stamped that closely re- 
sembled the early northwest Florida type, St. Andrews Complicated 
Stamped. It should be remembered, however, that the pottery in 
the Perico Island burial mound was all in the form of sherd material 
that had been included in the refuse fill of which the mound was 
constructed. Because of this its reliability in dating the structure 
is not the equivalent of the pottery collections from any of the sand 
burial mounds of the Weeden Island, Englewood, or Safety Harbor 
Periods. From the Perico Island shell midden Glades Plain and 
Perico Series types were also obtained, but the relative proportions 
were considerably changed from the occurrences in the burial mound. 
Over half of the midden pottery was the Perico Series limestone- 
tempered plain or decorated ware. Several Biscayne Plain sherds 
were in the midden collection along with two incised sherds of Bis- 
cayne soft ware that are reminiscent of the early fiber-tempered pot- 
tery of the St. Johns River area. Fifteen fiber-tempered sherds made 
up the Perico midden lot. These last are identical with the St. 
Simons ware of the Georgia coast or the Orange Series pottery of 
the St. Johns. 

Nonceramic remains were not plentiful in any of the mounds or 
middens. A considerable number came from Fewkes’ Weeden Island 
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excavations, but there is a difficulty here of determining which arti- 
facts are of the Weeden Island Period and which came from the pre- 
mound Glades culture. By comparison with other Weeden Island 
Period mounds we can, however, reasonably assume that medium- 
size stemmed triangular or ovate-triangular projectile points of flint, 
plain or duck-effigy stone plummets, conch-shell beads, and conch- 
shell cups are representative of the Weeden Island Period at the 
site. At the Thomas mound a number of medium and large flint 
points resembled those from Weeden Island proper. Most of these 
are stemmed, but a few are unstemmed. Stone plummets, tubular 
stone beads, conch-shell vessels, and shell beads were also found 
at Thomas. Fragments of shell vessels and a polished-stone plummet 
were among the very few artifacts taken from Parrish mound 5, the 
remaining Weeden Island Period site of the group. 

In the Englewood mound only conch-shell vessels, ceremonially 
perforated like the pottery vessels, and a single Busycon contrarium 
shell hoe, drilled for hafting, were recovered. The shell vessels are 
the same as those from the Weeden Island mounds. 

Projectile points of chert and chalcedony are more common in the 
Safety Harbor than in the Weeden Island Period mounds or in the 
Englewood mound. There is considerable variation in these. Both 
stemmed and unstemmed categories are represented, as well as a few 
fish-tail bases. There are many large triangular or ovate-triangular 
bladed points as well as small stemless triangulars. In addition, 
scrapers, knives, and drills were found in some of the sites. A 
ground-stone plummet, comparable to those from the Weeden Island 
mounds, came from the Safety Harbor burial mound and shell 
plummets were present in some of the Parrish mounds. Conch shells 
were utilized to make cups, beads, celts, and picks. These latter 
two are made from the Busycon contrarium. 

Artifacts of European provenience, or at least derived from 
European sources if reworked aboriginally, came from all four 
Safety Harbor Period mounds. Iron tools, silver, olive-jar frag- 
ments, and clay pipes were found in the upper part of the Safety 
Harbor burial mound while glass beads, copper, gold, silver, iron, 
bone combs, and olive-jar sherds were taken from the Parrish 
mounds. 

Nonceramic artifacts from the midden refuse at both Perico 
Island and Cockroach Key include shell tools or weapons such as 
conch-shell hammers or picks, shell celts of the Strombus and 
Busycon varieties, shell plummets and beads, bipointed bone projec- 
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tiles, bone daggers, and bone awls. Some of these types, quite char- 
acteristic of Glades culture, also came from the pre-mound level 
at Weeden Island. 

Evidence for chronology—tThroughout this discussion relative 
chronology has been implied by the word “period” and by statements 
referring to the continuity of one ceramic type or series of types 
out of another. The evidence for arranging the cultural complexes 
of the Manatee region into a time sequence is largely inferential and 
associative rather than direct. In all the excavations there was no 
first-class instance of demonstrable stratigraphy or superposition of 
cultures. Nevertheless, we know from the stratigraphic work done 
on the northwest coast, and presented in the preceding section, the 
general outlines of chronology in Hillsborough, Manatee, and Sarasota 
Counties. 

One of the principal leads into the problem of sequence is the 
Weeden Island culture. Weeden Island sites are known from the 
entire Gulf Coast of Florida, from Pensacola to Charlotte Harbor.*® 
Chronologically, Weeden Island has been placed in the northwest 
Florida sequence as following out of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period and preceding the Fort Walton Period. By extension, the 
Weeden Island sites of the Manatee region must be roughly coeval. 
In the north, Weeden Island I and Weeden Island II divisions were 
formulated on the basis of changes in pottery types and percentage 
occurrences of these types (Willey and Woodbury, 1942, fig. 26). 
This division was more successfully applied to stratigraphic investi- 
gations in refuse middens than to mortuary mounds. The presence 
of both complicated stamped types and Wakulla Check Stamped in 
the Weeden Island and Thomas burial mounds dates these, in terms 
of the northern sequence, as definitely Weeden Island II and, possibly, 
also as Weeden Island I. 

The Safety Harbor culture apparently centers in the Tampa Bay 
section of the Gulf Coast. Its southern extension may be as distant 
as Charlotte Harbor, and it seems likely that there is a northward 
continuation of Safety Harbor from Tampa Bay along the coast. 
Just where it separates from or merges with the late period of the 
north, Fort Walton (Willey and Woodbury, 1942, fig. 26, pp. 244- 
246), is not yet clear. Its time position is securely established as 
late. Its close stylistic affiliations with Fort Walton and the consis- 


40 The site of Cayo Palu (Ch-1), in Charlotte Harbor, is, apparently, the 
southernmost Weeden Island burial mound. 
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tent association of European trade objects in Safety Harbor mounds 
and village sites admit no other conclusion. The superficial occur- 
rence of Safety Harbor sherds, along with European artifacts, in 
the Thomas mound is additional evidence, of a more direct nature, for 
the temporal priority of Weeden Island. Further correlations with 
north Florida substantiate the time position of Safety Harbor. It 
has been noted that in northwest Florida some Fort Walton sites 
have shown European artifacts while others have not. However, a 
still later period in the north has been defined for the region around 
Tallahassee. Hale G. Smith (1948) has termed this the Leon- 
Jefferson Complex, and preliminary studies indicate that it dates 
from the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. There are many 
parallels between Safety Harbor and Leon-Jefferson ceramic types. 
Leon-Jefferson is definitely a Spanish Mission-Indian culture; trade 
objects of European manufacture are commonplace. From these cor- 
relations an equation of Leon-Jefferson with Safety Harbor, cer- 
tainly the latter half of Safety Harbor, is the logical reconstruction. 

The distribution of the Englewood Complex is unknown. Pre- 
sumably, it extends no farther south than Charlotte Harbor, but there 
are few data on its northward extension. Its sequence position is 
less well established than that of Weeden Island or Safety Harbor. 
Stylistically, Englewood pottery is akin to Weeden Island though dis- 
tinctive. Where Weeden Island is basically a curvilinear style, Engle- 
wood is rectilinear. The vessel forms, the execution of the decoration, 
and the ware quality are superior to Safety Harbor but more limited 
than and inferior to Weeden Island. Unlike Safety Harbor, there are 
virtually no Fort Walton or Mississippian features in the Englewood 
pottery. A single strap handle is the exception to this. This small 
bit of evidence, plus the association of both typical Weeden Island 
and Safety Harbor types in the Englewood Mound, lead to the tenta- 
tive conclusion that the time position of Englewood is intermediate 
between Weeden Island and Safety Harbor. 

In attempting to date the Perico Island Period variant of the Glades 
culture in the Manatee region we are confronted with the situation of 
a cultural continuum that is essentially foreign to the Weeden Island- 
Englewood-Safety Harbor tradition. As Goggin has pointed out 
(Goggin, n.d.1), there seem to be several period phases of Glades 
culture. The premound level at Weeden Island obviously antedates the 
Weeden Island culture in the Tampa Bay locale. This is direct super- 
position evidence of a sort. At Perico, the association of the Deptford 
and the early complicated stamped sherds are evidence for equating 
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the Glades Culture with the Deptford and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Periods of northwest Florida. The fiber-tempered pottery in the 
Perico midden may indicate that the site was, in part, coeval with the 
fiber-tempered pottery horizon of the Eastern Archaic as represented 
on the St. Johns River or the Georgia coast. Lacking stratigraphy in 
the Perico midden, and acknowledging the possibility of a fortuitous 
association of sherds in the fill of the burial mound, it is admitted 
that cross-dating with fiber-tempered pottery, with Deptford, or with 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek is not ironclad. But in the absence of any 
Weeden Island types, or later types, in either mound or midden it is 
reasonably safe to assume that the Glades culture at Perico was 
earlier than the Weeden Island culture in this same general region. 
As such, a Deptford or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek correlation would 
be approximately correct. 

As for later continuations of a Glades-like culture, the mound at 
Cockroach Key, at least in its upper levels, offers some proof for this. 
Biscayne Check Stamped and Pinellas Plain at this site are clues to 
a possible contemporaneity of Glades culture with Safety Harbor. It 
will be remembered that at Englewood and in the various Safety 
Harbor sites the Glades pottery types, such as Glades Plain and 
Belle Glade Plain, were fairly frequent. Similarly, Safety Harbor 
sites also showed shell tools reminiscent of Glades types. 

From all this we can say in summary that the Perico Island-Glades 
culture was present sometime previous to the advent of the Weeden 
Island into the Tampa Bay-Charlotte Harbor sector, that a Glades- 
type culture continued coeval with Weeden Island in the same region, 
and that it may also have paralleled the Safety Harbor development. 
Whether or not it lasted this long as a separate cultural entity, we 
know that it had a very definite influence upon the Safety Harbor 
culture. 

Geographically, the Perico Island Period variant of the Glades 
culture relates to the whole Glades area of south Florida, and its 
appearance in Tampa Bay is its apparent northwesternmost exten- 
sion. Goggin (n.d.1) has subdivided the Glades culture of the south 
into three major periods, Glades I, II, and III. At some sites, such 
as Belle Glade near Lake Okeechobee, trade sherds of Weeden Island, 
Englewood, and Safety Harbor Periods have been found in Glades 
III levels. These cross finds, in addition to those discussed from the 
Perico Island site, serve to correlate the Glades continuum with the 
sequences of the Gulf Coast. 
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The accompanying chart (fig. 19) summarizes the chronology of 
the Manatee region of the Gulf Coast as it has been covered in the 
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Fic. 19—Chart of culture sequence in the Tampa Bay-Charlotte Harbor or 
Manatee region, showing period relationships to the Glades area. 


group of sites discussed above. Because of the intimate connection 
of the Manatee region cultures with those of the Glades area a parallel 
column of the Glades culture periods has been placed along side.** 


41 These equations between the two columns have also been expressed by 
Goggin (1947b, fig. 12). 
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V. REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF GULF COAST SITES 


INTRODUCTION 


The number of controlled archeological excavations in the Gulf 
Coast area is not large. The principal ones have been treated in the 
two previous sections of this paper. Nevertheless, there is a large 
body of excavation data and numerous site materials in the earlier 
literature, in museums, and in private notes and collections. In any 
attempt at thorough summary, analysis, and synthesis of the prehistory 
of the Florida Gulf this material must be taken into account. These 
scattered data and collections are not only a great reserve of scientific 
raw material but stand unique in that there is little likelihood that they 
can be duplicated in quantity by future field research. At the middle 
of the twentieth century a very great part, I should say well over half, 
of the archeological sites of all types on the Gulf Coast of Florida have 
been seriously damaged or completely destroyed. Perhaps inland 
from the coast the prehistoric resources are not so depleted, but it is 
certain that most of the more readily accessible mounds and middens 
along the shore have been exhausted. The only way to make the best 
of this loss is to “reclaim,” by inference and interpretation, whatever 
can be salvaged at the present time. 

We have seen how the stratigraphic excavations on the northwest 
coast have isolated and placed into continuity several cultural com- 
plexes or culture periods for that region. By seriation, association, 
and extrapolation a similar sequence of culture periods has been 
erected on the west coast in the Manatee region between Tampa Bay 
and Charlotte Harbor. A certain coincidence in these two sequences is 
also observable. The purpose of the present section is to describe and 
analyze sites from the entire Florida Gulf Coast area and to extend 
the cultural identifications and chronological order derived from the 
recent northwest and west coast excavations to these other sites. In 
this way it is expected that the content of the successive cultural 
periods now sketchily outlined will be greatly enriched and that the 
story of cultural development and cultural change for the total area 
will be more fully understood. 

The data at hand are diverse and uneven as to detail and accuracy. 
In some ways the diversity is to our advantage. Most of the earlier 
excavations in the area, particularly those of Moore, were of burial 
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mounds. Some of the later studies, especially the 1940 survey, have 
been directed at village sites. These two bodies of data complement 
each other in providing information both as to burial and ceremonial 
customs and as to more routine community life. In many cases it has 
been possible to assemble potsherd and artifact classifications from 
specific village midden areas that were almost certainly related to 
certain burial mounds which Moore had opened nearly 40 years 
before. In other cases, unfortunately more frequent, the unevenness 
of the data has worked against us. For example, fairly large random 
sample collections were made of surface potsherds on a great many 
midden sites in the northwest in the attempt to obtain a representative 
picture of the ceramic complex characterizing each site. These collec- 
tions have been carefully classified, tabulated, and the tabulations pre- 
sented so that they may be compared to the stratigraphic and other 
tabulations of pottery from the excavated sites; but most of the 
burial-mound accounts of pottery are nowhere near so systematically 
or fully presented. For the Moore sites we have had to rely upon 
illustrations of pottery or the examination in museums of small and 
partial samples from these sites. Percentile treatment of pottery types 
for site seriation or comparison has in this way been rendered 
impossible. 

In spite of these and other difficulties, the results have been promis- 
ing, and, I think, a reasonable degree of assurance characterizes most 
of the site analyses and identifications that are made in this review. 
Throughout, I have tried to evaluate by emphasis or qualification the 
particular cultural and period placement of each site. What seemed to 
me the essential facts about each mound, midden, cemetery, or isolated 
unit collection have been set down for inspection. Ceramics have been 
utilized as the chief indicator in placing a site, and the assumption has 
been that midden pottery, as it has occurred in the stratigraphic cuts 
of the excavated sites, has approximately contemporaneous relation- 
ships with mortuary pottery found in graves or mounds. Certain 
cultural lags and quantitative emphases may be operative in the case 
of mortuary wares. I do not, however, think that these have been 
marked enough to throw us off by any appreciable amount in the 
gross site dating. In fact, now that we have a better perspective on 
Gulf Coast prehistoric cultures, there is little doubt that each cultural 
period was sufficiently homogeneous so that the ceremonial and fu- 
nerary pottery did not differ greatly from the utilitarian wares. Site 
dating has depended to a lesser degree upon other artifact types, burial 
forms, and the physical structure of the sites themselves. Usually 
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these data have fallen in line with the ceramic periods to give con- 
vincing over-all correlations. When data have conflicted, ceramic evi- 
dence has been given the greater weight, but in each case the dis- 
crepancy is pointed up and the pertinent facts presented. 

The sites considered in this review include those surveyed by Wood- 
bury and myself in 1940. Ail these lie within the range of the north- 
west coast between Escambia and Jefferson Counties. Moore’s ex- 
haustive surveys have also been analyzed both from the literature 
and from supplementary museum collections. In many instances the 
Moore data and our own have been combined in the study of a site. 
Other sources of information are minor survey accounts and miscel- 
laneous museum collections. 

Sites are presented by a simple geographical order in groups of 
counties. This order runs from the northwest, at Pensacola, to the 
south and east, terminating at Charlotte Harbor. Those sites in 
adjacent Alabama or Georgia which are treated are placed in this 
geographical succession according to their locations. There has been 
no attempt made in this section to group sites by chronological period 
or cultural similarity. Such a treatment has been reserved for the suc- 
ceeding section on “The Culture Periods.” The accompanying maps 
(maps 14-20) indicate the locations, or approximate locations, of the 
reviewed sites. In some cases there were conflicts among authorities 
or lack of information as to exactly where a site was located ; in other 
instances there was no more than the information, “a few miles north 
of ....,,” etc. For these we make very generalized map locations, 
usually indicating them by a site number only, without an accompany- 
ing dot. Sites are keyed to the maps by numbers, and the numbering 
series begin anew for each county so that, for example, the designa- 
tion ““Fr-11” in the text corresponds to site number 11 on the Franklin 
County map. Site names used follow the literature, where available, 
or present local geography. 


BALDWIN COUNTY, ALABAMA 


Bear Point (Ba-1r).—Sternberg (1876) refers to a sand burial 
mound and nearby shell midden at Bear Point on Perdido Bay, Bald- 
win County, Ala. He describes the mound as ranging from 6 to 15 
feet in height, being circular in outline and about 100 feet in diameter. 
Moore (1901, p. 423) gives a more accurate location for a mound at 
Bear Point which he excavated with his usual thoroughness. This 
mound described by Moore was 150 yards northwest of the point 
proper (see map 14). It was circular in outline and had a flat summit 
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top. Moore gives the basal diameter as 80 feet and the average height 
as about 7 feet. It is likely that Sternberg and Moore described and 
excavated the same mound as both refer to the varied height, one side 
being much higher than the other, and both mention that the mound 
was built against a natural slope. Furthermore, although Sternberg 
includes no illustrations, the ceramics and artifacts described by him 


Map 14.—Site map of western Alabama and Escambia, Santa Rosa, and 
Okaloosa Counties. Sites indicated by numbers. 


as coming from the mound check very closely with the descriptions 
and pictures offered by Moore. 

Judging from Moore’s description, the Bear Point mound was. 
constructed in two principal layers, one overlying the other. It had, 
seemingly, been built as a substructure mound. All 44 burials and the 
complete pottery vessels in the mound were found in the second or 
were recovered from pits which had their inception in this upper 
mound layer and had penetrated into the lower level. Burials are 
all described as secondary. Quite often the remains of more than 
one individual were placed in the same grave pit as when two or more 
skulls were found together. Bunched or bundle burials were a com- 
mon form as were single isolated skulls. In several instances skulls, 
accompanied by both aboriginal and European artifacts, had been 
placed beneath inverted pottery bowls. 
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Pottery and other artifacts were found both in accompaniment with 
individual burials and without burial associations. These last seem to 
have been placed in the mound as caches, being distinguishable from 
potsherds and arrow points accidentally scattered through the mound 
fill, Chipped-stone projectile points, ground-stone celts, hones, pebble 
hammers, discoidal stones, hematite and limonite ore, and shell beads 
and pins were the nonpottery artifacts. Both Moore and Sternberg 
attest the presence of European artifacts in indubitable association 
with the burials. These include iron nails, metal tools, sword frag- 
ments, glass beads, silver buttons, copper or brass objects, and coins. 
Moore describes one of the coins which may be of significance in 
establishing a date for the site. 

‘ . 3 an undated silver coin of Spanish-Mexico, which, we were informed 
at the United States Mint, was struck by Charles and Joanna between 1521 
and 1550 A.D.; .... (Moore, 1901, p. 426.) 

Moore lists incised, plain, check stamped, and complicated stamped 
sherds as coming from the mound fill, and also mentions loop handles 
and shell-tempered polished black ware. These last are Fort Walton 
period features. Moore’s pottery illustrations (Moore, 1901, pp. 426- 
429) can readily be typed. In several instances the actual vessels have 
been examined either at the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, or Peabody Museum, Harvard University. They are 
classified below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Pensacola Series: 


ensacolabtainigemiges societies elastase aie eraetersiaeeiote Fig. 3 
IRersacolay imneised matuseacinceiem cecciem ieee Mie I ay Gh Gh 
Pensacola bhnee=lines Incisediaaccncieceac oe see eecce ee Fig. 4 
Randlessandtadornostassncseeiesoocmetccaitcriee corre ts Fig. 10 


Besides the material gathered by Moore, there is a small sherd col- 
lection in the United States National Museum, without catalog num- 
ber, which is marked “Bear Point Alabama.” It has been classified 
as follows: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


HOLE Wweitont Ineised as: foc conde fe occ doas uke Memeee oe ten 3 

Waker VAC SOM ELAN IN et tao sre/e¥o ayacelerm, eae seeks ale steal Orie sate ele I 
Pensacola Series: 

Beet el ECISELG Pies AS ci as nei parek ree Gee a nRMGere cals sich 36 

LESS Fei ct Fait 24 | an yer tS ea 17 

iPensacolawbhree-line. Incisedi. aclsreeeoricinieiecoiecie icc ce 6 
Moundville= Eimoravedins,. ss seicern cireintietnnercwiowicle s sicie ecleiee 6 ere 12 


Total sherds.... 75 
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As Sternberg stated that the pottery from the shell middens surround- 
ing the mound was of the same type as that found in the mound, and 
as the small National Museum collection falls completely within the 
range of the Fort Walton Period, it seems quite likely that this col- 
lection comes from the original Bear Point site. 

The data available concur in identifying and dating the mound and 
midden at Bear Point as of the Fort Walton Period. 

Other sites in Baldwin County—Moore (1901, pp. 432 and 433) 
lists another mound near Bear Point, lying at some distance from 
the first, and a mound at “Josephine Post Office.” Both were small 
sand mounds. In the second Bear Point mound he found burials, arti- 
facts, and pottery. The Josephine mound revealed no skeletal material 
or artifacts, and he assumed it to be a domiciliary tumulus. 


ESCAMBIA COUNTY 


East Pensacola Heights (Es-1).—On the southeastern point of 
the East Pensacola peninsula, where the land curves away to the 
west, is an old aboriginal occupation area (map 14). S. T. Walker, 
in his map of 1885 (p. 855), shows two sand burial mounds, but in 
1940, during the Columbia University-National Park Service survey, 
no evidence of the mounds remained. Along the top of a steep, erod- 
ing cliff above Escambia Bay black midden stain can be observed 
for a depth of 10 to 30 centimeters below the humus. This occupa- 
tion extends along the cliff for some 200 meters. The inland extent 
of the site could not be determined because of the vegetation. Sherds 
were not numerous along the exposed bank. 

A surface collection from this site is classified as follows: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Pensacola Series: 


Pensacola, incised) 2vsti ce. ee ticareeetebeshieee een eee 2 
Pensacola (Plait vee. 22 34 snicniied fs settee ane eee 15 
Weeden Island Complex 
Wakulla: Check (Stamped sancuecccciteee ele ce tice seco nee I 
Miscellaneous 
Residual’ Plain) 'c..' sis sae baw cf creases eisietee ce Osc eee 13 
Uneldssitted! "ses. aeic's.s oleis sere oid sete rcie toe Bee cee eee I 


Total sherds.... 32 


The site is reasonably identified with the Fort Walton Period, al- 
though the pottery sample is small. 

Top bench mark (Es-2).—The long island of Santa Rosa is a part 
of Escambia County. During the 1940 survey 10 small archeological 
sites were located on the island. The largest of these was found about 
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5 miles east of the Pensacola Beach Casino at the foot of the highest 
dune on the island (map 14). On the crest of this dune is the U.S.G.S. 
bench mark, “Top.” A fairly extensive area of oyster shells and 
eroded potsherds lies to the east of the dune. The midden is of very 
superficial depth. 
A surface collection is classified as follows: 
Fort Walton Complex 


Pensacola Series: 
Pensacola blaitils .% vac seAlen was ene e Gate ass ee moacmeerae 4 


W eeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieedentlislamdl weariness arene: coisa siete otolevectels, severe are 2 

RV eatctaten Checks Statiiped aia ie erat aie persrayoncs Oars otenniatley aru s.ntore elacetole GA 
Miscellaneous 

RESTO Natt e yar rctercrcadelce ie cite heer e anche aarsieseeiaieh etn, 122 


Total sherds.... 135 


This site shows both Weeden Island II and Fort Walton Period 
occupations. The unusually large number of Residual Plain sherds is 
due to the erosion of the surface material by exposure to wind and 
shifting sands. 

Site 5 miles west of Navarre (Es-3).—Near the sound shore, on 
Santa Rosa Island, opposite a point 5 miles west of Navarre on the 
mainland, is an area of oyster shells and scattered sherds (map 14). 
Unlike most of the other sites on the island this one is not located near 
a small bay or cove. 

A surface collection is classified as follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Cacrahbellevlincrsed es se etree clos aaresarese a ensvoteveiscelerstecaiste raters 8 

Carrabelle/Punctated s ..i.00 cnleaas. cre ders sist, oneteies steps c/s opera ere 4 

Wreemeny Islands Blaine. ¢. avacsy<:<\s/sjeran. ots otto whale oie aioe eal treats 5 
Wiakeallay heck Stamped 's< sic.s0 0 sje ese se vos ernie care eielerea\ale.s 3 
Complicated Stamped Series: 

Switer Creek Complicated Stampedsenrem accesses I 
Wiest, Mlorda \Cord-narked).). 108.4. 00s o Se laealeeicl open 6 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Santa Rosa Series: 


ASO PAYOUT TICS EM barai5, 31— aseie <lanate,« eee Sette, arent tee arenaiabere: Symyx II 

Miscellaneous 
IRGC MM BEM Gone bo U Beto a Reno ooo eon od COORG omen cere 146 
NGF laS Sify eda ereyasesbs yskesteys tote enol Suess ehrocer avohe ve capstcuc vase reieiets Sisteheis,s/eit etepsre 4 


15 Total sherds.... 188 
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This site may overlap from Santa Rosa-Swift Creek through the 
Weeden Island Periods. The collection lacks sufficient diagnostic 
sherds, and the great amount of Residual Plain is probably due to 
the extremely weathered nature of the sherds. 

First site opposite Woodlawn (Es-4).—A short distance west of 
a point opposite Woodlawn is the first of four midden sites which 
are grouped close to each other on the Santa Rosa Island sound 
shore facing the mainland (map 14). Black, middenlike sand and 
shell is exposed in a number of shallow tidal pools which lie among 
the sand dunes. Sherds lie in the pools and in the sand and shells. 
An almost complete pot was one of the surface finds at this site. 

A surface collection from the 1940 survey is classified as follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden: Island Inctsedis.. hoe ee cles aceite: Ge a ee I 
Garrabellle aincised\ 6-..5 01.5.0). erste wtarevaces o chetelo senate ioe Crone I 
Walcllay Check Stamped ss. 's <2). 10.0.4 Saisie Oates a separa eee 28 
Miscellaneous 
Residual. HPlaimiyiiae. Doc stele ties bake seratelels cyerciere eee ee esos eee 40 
(Wniclassified is Sis ciate ie seytoxovevcie ccs itleveloreunictos shen ewe ote eae cee 2 


Total sherds.... “72 


The quantity of Wakulla Check Stamped at this site, along with 
the few Weeden Island sherds, dates the midden as of the Weeden 
Island II Period. 

Second site opposite Woodlawn (Es-5).—This midden area lies 
in a depression, at a narrow part of Santa Rosa Island (map 14), 
between the high dunes along the sound and the low ridge of dunes 
bordering the Gulf. Shells and sherds are found in tidal pools. 

A surface collection from the 1940 survey is classified as follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Indian’ Pass Uncised i: /2c 0 ewicre gostei outers cfeven eh = Oe I 
Weeden. Islatid’ Plain. 5.0 0eic05 ciate oteusiarns cial saa eee 3 
Wakulla: Check Stamped. «Ss ssso.na ticles Ste <5 ace ere ee 6 
Miscellaneous 
Residual Platina 3. ..6:< sicsere ofere eed rans wie senal ele Giniana Shenk 40 
Unclassified! cs0c:sac svewis sieve oie oiels aele's lope 'erore/ereusye lahat e rennet I 


Total sherds.... 51 


This collection indicates a Weeden Island II dating. 
Third site opposite Woodlawn (Es-6).—This site lies 150 meters 
east of Es-5 (map 14). It is south of a high dune which rises on 
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the sound side of Santa Rosa Island. A few sherds were found scat- 
tered among shells. 
A surface collection from the 1940 survey is classified as follows: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Swale Creek (Complicated Stamped. 2. Ss. chee.) ameteceee es ¢ 15 
(Most of these sherds appear to be of the Early Variety.) 


Miscellaneous 
Reside lain sc 2's \arstels ln ote a eereete eaeroe eet ate Meh ee wae 19 
RCL ASSIITEM, jab. whayal ana, Sako make egies a oan etal ere: weckstatenvatans ade antec 5 


Total sherds.... 39 


This site is placed in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Other sites in Escambia County.—During the 1940 survey five 
other midden sites were located on Santa Rosa Island in addition to 
those listed. These were all small, thin shell-midden areas with only 
a few sherds. Most of the sherds were badly eroded. The sites in- 
clude a spot about one-quarter of a mile south of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries station, another a mile to the east of the Pensacola 
Beach tower, a third opposite the little resort of Florosa, a fourth 
opposite a point 34 miles west of Navarre, and a fifth opposite a point 
just east of Woodlawn. The few identifiable sherds from these 
sites indicate occupations dating from Fort Walton back to Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek. 


SANTA ROSA COUNTY 


Santa Rosa Sound (Sa-1).—Moore (1901, p. 435) describes two 
sand mounds on the mainland facing Santa Rosa Sound at a point 
12 miles from the western extremity of Santa Rosa Sound (map 14). 
The larger mound, which was 3.5 feet high, had a flat summit plat- 
form. Upon excavation it revealed no burials or artifacts and Moore 
was of the opinion that it had been built for domiciliary purposes. A 
smaller sand mound, built over a shell-refuse layer, showed both flexed 
and secondary burials, check stamped, complicated stamped, incised, 
and red painted pottery. Neither mound can be identified culturally 
from these descriptions. 

In 1940 the much disturbed remains of these mounds were barely 
discernible in the midst of a series of shell heaps which covered an 
area about 200 meters in diameter. As there were no exposed cuts in 
the midden it was difficult to estimate the depth of the refuse. A large 
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collection of sherds was made in the midden area. This is classified 
as follows: 
Fort Walton Complex 


Fort: Walton ‘Incisedso. onc nemo eek coc ee cence eee I 
Perisacola.lncised \sreinhcktekies a cisieseetie isis «ele Sos otek ale eee I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island) Plaines és «.2:..sfos.e sce csisits « oe ees Ace eee 10 
Weeden, Island) Imeised é...o:c.65.< scoops cyoretererotctevavaatete eter 6 
Carrabelle itictseds « co): cjae:stanavw e-eiw sh etetelar bleed Boo ata 4 
GCarrabelle--Punctated pacientes seine ceseiesteyocsis cher eee 2 
Tucker (Ridge=pinched 25. .esweer.sches, cate ct.s ante as centeetenee I 
Walkullat@heck Stamped ccteriecic crete eles «cc terete tale rerenonetee 8 
Swit Creeks Complicateds Stampede america setters 2 
Wrest Blorida’ (Gord=markedsa:cmc cocne de cece alate erate 2 
Mound) Field “Netsmarked jasc aes oe cise ce ere ieee ae rentteeee I 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Basin’ Bayou) [ncised asacas scsseere come ences oa aCe eee ii 
Franklin’ Plaines .icccece oe ta seloe oe celica eotecis oor loar eee I 
Miscellaneous 
Residual Plain’ G2. fiosesoade ooticelsioe ee ono ele ee eens 109 
Smooth Plain, s: sacs oe sia ae <toisrs ochd oseicl sen reer ere ieee II 
Wclassifiedtn cha /s.citere oleic vousiois wile oid oie siclevele. sig orsuetove le cake Sree iee 8 


Total sherds.... 169 


This particular collection dates principally from the Weeden Island 
I Period. Earlier and later occupations are represented by a very few 
sherds. 

Maester Creek (Sa-2).—Maester Creek is a small stream emptying 
into East Bay near Escribano Point (map 14). S. T. Walker (1885, 
pp. 857-858) made some investigations near the point, to the south of 
the creek. He reports a very extensive Indian village site as indicated 
by shell refuse and potsherds. He also records an interesting mode 
of burial. At that time several graves had been casually discovered 
in the area, and all these were in pits 4 or 5 feet deep into which the 
body had been placed and covered with shells. The shells had then 
been covered with timber and the wood fired, slaking the lime in 
the shell and creating a thick, hard, cementlike slab cover over the 
bones. He describes the slabs as being found immediately under the 
surface and as being from 6 to 12 feet in diameter and 2 to 4 feet 
in thickness. The skeletons, which were surrounded with sand and 
cultural detritus, were, seemingly, primary and extended. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no way to identify culturally this interesting type 
of burial from present evidence. 
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In 1940 a sherd collection was made in this village site along the 
bay beach south of the creek. The following collection was recovered : 


Fort Walton Complex 
IRensacol amblainiemctesiiersietee cca sect aerelavelslsleieieis crertectekelstetcleneteratc 4 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Santa Rosa Series: 


Basin eBay Ourslncisedi:. care areciesronie eeccrevehe (erat orsicistere ever 23 

AMllicatone bayou Stampedaer ste cee mermicireres rrie ocbereieraereners I 

Siwatte Creel Complicated: Stamped -peese erie seiko eiceeiets 3 
Miscellaneous 

Residual ule laity eos wrr ier ssccntetor mek erators icecliorsietnas lave ators ler crater mucus. steeds 31 

WOraclassifie dy sicr8,2ovaerecats ctereers ers eee wialers w teaclg cane’ telsrs inj caush owtayes 3 


Total sherds.... Te 


A small collection of sherds from the same site, which are now in 
the United States National Museum (Cat. No. 58202), is classified 
below: 


Fort Walton Complex 


DO TEAENV FaltOIe LT CISEG srres a. 8 avers ick cre etaceere rate © tioteys eyeia’u sanievousieveverere isc 2 
Pensacola Series: 
Penisacolamllneiseds) sher tances vas eros steers eisieela es cree atte 8 
iRensacolawwbanee-linemincisedmss cme seeder eeenn seca 5 
RensacolaeE atts phesteryg « soserouslste <1 tstevel cid stare stare Guar arororiarenneters 4 


Total sherds... 19 


These small collections indicate both Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and 
Fort Walton Period occupations. 

About one-half mile north of Escribano Point, and to the north 
of Maester Creek, is the mound which Moore excavated in I901 
(pp. 433-434). This was apparently a circular, dome-shaped sand 
mound about 3 feet high and 30 feet in diameter. It contained 16 sec- 
ondary single-skull and bundle burials. Some projectile points, a hone, 
some iron ore, masses of bitumen, and several pottery vessels were 
also found in the mound. Check stamped, plain, and incised and 
punctated types are described. Two vessels from the mound are illus- 
trated by Moore (1901) as figures 11 and 12. These are classified 
as Weeden Island Incised, although neither is typical. From avail- 
able evidence it is most likely that the mound dates from the Weeden 
Island II Period. 

Graveyard Point (Sa-3).—This is the sand mound which Moore 
excavated and recorded under this name (Moore, Igo1, p. 435) (see 
map 14). It is on the north shore of the eastern arm of East Bay. 
Moore listed the mound as a sand tumulus, circular in outline, 2.5 
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feet high and 75 feet in diameter. Although under cultivation in 
1940, the dimensions were roughly the same. No shell refuse was 
discovered in the immediate vicinity, but Moore was of the opinion 
that the mound was domiciliary as no burials or artifact caches were 
found during his excavations. In 1940 several sherds were picked up 
on the plowed surface of the mound. These are classified below : 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wreeden:dsland~Plain:\ ease. .s ve nee soreraloe ety areretene I 
CarrabellesinetSed® vec.cccareracvace ao tere: sceeqs breve @ cere rere ee 2 
Carrabelle Punctated’: v...5).c.. stance ses oss cena a 
Weithwlncisedine Ss Sarcastic es sistee oiicraiereicia everciers atten eaten eens I 
St. Petersbured Imei sed irec.os.cia crepe cpafecers ole aevsterarete lave terete teen I 
Wakulla Check Stanipedi cc.j6525 sans cencacnsnh sven eee 4 
Miscellaneous 
Residuals lain yee icine serene see ee eee 7 
Sinooth Plaines arcaie os ieecaye niche oo sntonialonre creer Eee eee I 
Wnclassifiediyis..<cccca ote duis senile osiese one career eee 2 


Total sherds.... 21 


This small collection is very definitely Weeden Island II Period. 

Navarre (Sa-4).—A little more than 2 miles west of Navarre is a 
shell midden fronting on the sound beach. The shell deposits are 
situated on a sand ridge which is only 30 meters or so from the 
water’s edge. The ridge is almost clear of vegetation, and it is the 
highest point of elevation in the immediate vicinity. It measures 130 
meters east-west and 50 meters north-south. Although the surface 
is covered with shell, there are three small heaps or concentrations 
where the refuse is deeper. Oysters, scallops, and conchs are the 
common shells. Sherds were extremely plentiful, but unfortunately 
the site had recently been destroyed by commercial shell operations. 

The following collection was made from the Navarre site in 1940: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Santa Rosa Series: 


Basin Bayou incised)... ccsictaies:atya\aiecye« ¢ Se ee ee 4 

Alligator Bayou’ Stamped: o. c,4<.0 20 sass «ccs a 4 

Santa Rosa ‘Stamped Sine sc. aeameldaseeeclene oho eee 6 
Complicated Stamped Series: 

Swift Creek Complicated Statipedy....:::.csinee ee teen 41 

St. Andrews Complicated Stamped << .|..j: cis 2s see 2 

Crooked River Complicated Stamped.................00- 3 
Gulf. Check: Stamped'......5:2.s:c0% sale aioiete ee aes ciecebiee see eee I 
Franidin: (Plain .i0.dvs wisp see cee ate te wee ot 6 5 ore II 
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Deptford Complex 


Menptrord, Bold: Check Stamped ./. 62.2 i caaee ce ces decd ctewe's sie I 

Deptiord. Simple: Stamped ...)..0)<'<sj0 sia cs.0 aco/sibicteiaere ter stole ies « I 
Miscellaneous 

MVESTC Cale aiie eectevatersicis)s ove aus. a forcios oft lo; ove ovstote eVersterehelsvebencvorelist steers 217 

SiMOOt ee ela tii pes cesvena cs eictsraeisjciaisyete's AME che rare nore eel one bee rel ov evan eters 5 

LOPE EYES To |S ee Pins So nee we A ga mee 8 


Total sherds.... 305 


This midden site is clearly of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Hickory Shores (Sa-5).—This site has been designated as “Hickory 
Shores,” the name of a real estate development lying just to the east 
of the midden. It is located on East Bay, approximately Io miles east 
of the entrance of Pensacola Bay (map 14). The area of concentrated 
shell midden extends back south of the shore for Ioo meters, and 
the east-west width of the site measures about the same. The occu- 
pation area sustains only scattered trees and undergrowth, but sur- 
rounding the shell, the woods are difficult to penetrate. Commercial 
shell excavation has torn up a part of the site, and the black midden 
and oyster shells are at least as deep as .50 meter. Sherds are not 
numerous. 

A small surface collection made in 1940 is classified as follows: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Pensacola incised wercapites.s a's fhe eterare sys er syskese aeaaie arora ia foieveerne 6 
ensaco lately lamina csncisvcetele reve she ietete fevers eioievale shores oleiasa ernst ntcle 48 


Weeden Island Complex 


iridicir ASS nTmCiSed epeateronet cca ereseic eis aiesove set che ara lcrame wists arene ao nioverereeeie 4 

Wiakarllai@heckte Stampede mic, vores ct.icrats cies cosveterctete orcietes s eenca te 2 
Miscellaneous 

Rvesic wally IP lairigicn ct trae mislorcteve cievanc bee Gl een eee ea ots 2 

Wirt lASsihecds ahs so rece alae te Re ei ile eer ee I 


Total sherds.... 63 


This site is largely a Fort Walton Period occupation with a 
sprinkling of Weeden Island II. 

First Gulf Breeze site (Sa-6).—On the mainland facing Santa 
Rosa Sound, 3 miles east of the entrance to Pensacola Bay, and on the 
east side of the bay, is the first of a series of four small shell-midden 
sites (map 14). The occupation can be seen from the beach where it 
is exposed along the low bank of the shore for a distance of about 
100 meters. The Pensacola Boy Scout camp is located 400 meters 
to the west of the site. 
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The small 1940 surface collection is classified below: 


Fort Walton Complex 

Pensacola Series: 
Pensacola incised! ssenuks.cctiec eee etelele Gon selec cen cele eee 7 
Pensacola’ (Plame. haces ase eee ae en eee 7 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


Santa Rosa: Stamped): a.csisc cece ete soln esn cee eer eee I 
Deptford Complex 

Depttord Bold2@hedkStampeds '). des ac eetisics cs sins «ee eee 2 
Miscellaneous 

Residual, Plain.act oe Saeed seed ek te stciae cao oe ae ee eee 9 

Wnelassitied!) 425k ees tee Se Anca bodotnoc ¢ 5 


Total sherds.... 31 


This is a Fort Walton site with a very few sherds of Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek and Deptford Periods. 

Second Gulf Breeze site (Sa-7).—Another midden along the shore 
of Santa Rosa Sound was located near the “Bald” U.S.G.S. bench 
mark (map 14). At this point the bank is considerably higher than 
either to the east or west, and this eminence was selected for habita- 
tion. There is little midden color to the soil as it is revealed along 
the exposed beach bank. Oyster and conch shells are found in gray 
sand for a few centimeters below the surface. 

The following collection was made in 1940: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Pensacola Series: 


Pensacola) Incised. o..;:iss,scsiccnis ic dare Yen ain eels ee a 
Pensacola. Plain. ac's i260 ed sem cn me cece tan eee 17 
Fort, Walton’ Incised oo sos.caoss schema 0 ante + rele eck 2 
Safety’ Harbor Incised’s.\. 2.4.x). sc ssa on ese re eee 5 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden: Island) Incised’s./:/.< Jess 50. S4018 6 See se eee I 
Weeden) Island: Plain. iicis-« ccldidloanitads toateesttd aoe I 
Tucker Ridge-pinched).4is.s a cvadocio sentdiorsinccl anda eee I 
Wakulla: Check» Stamped i.e Ss cisstetsine'esayoye's a <citatee ee eee 17 
Miscellaneous 
Twined Fabric-impressed (shell-tempered)...............00- 5 
Residual Platine iyo. soisevase hes sccee oe rae nee csishc oe 73 
Unelassified: |i is cciscs. oc 630 50 ae ees oe Ucn aoe 6 


Total sherds 131 
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This collection indicates Weeden Island II and Fort Walton Period 
occupations. 

Third Gulf Breeze site (Sa-S)—See excavation account of Gulf 
Breeze site (Sa-8) under “Excavations on the Northwest Coast: 
1940.” 

Fourth Gulf Breeze site (Sa-9).—This is a midden site on Santa 
Rosa Sound near the other Gulf Breeze sites (map 14). It stretches 
along the bluff back of the beach for a distance of about 100 meters. 
In no place does it appear to be more than .50 meter deep. 

The collection made in 1940 is classified as follows: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Pensacola Series: 


Pensacoladiinetseditt: sank ase cae oem tels |e iets antes ce aie I 
Bensacolaw blainieaccnn usec creek he Oe Oe rete eae 10 
Fort Walton Series: 
Oneal LON UnCISCd mere rsro nitive seictere creimeleiiere elercie fale asaie 2 
lkakemackson: Plain? Scccme secs cies ces ine cic Cie cte sitatuee I 
Miscellaneous 
VESt all et atta cesve cokers aie aici ec chsis rete cuca se Srevere aie a tice tee 14 


Total sherds.... “28 


Although the collection is small, it is purely and indisputably of the 
Fort Walton Period. 

Eighteen-Mile Point on Santa Rosa Sound (Sa-10).—This site 
was not visited during the 1940 survey. It was located and excavated 
in 1930 by T. M. N. Lewis, who published a brief account in the 
Wisconsin Archaeologist (1931, pp. 123-129). Lewis states that the 
mound was on the south shore of the Santa Rosa peninsula, 18 miles 
up the sound from Pensacola. The location as indicated on map 14 is 
in accord with this and is only approximate. 

The site was a mound of sand and black midden earth. Originally 
it had been about 70 feet in diameter and about 4 feet in height. 
Shortly before Lewis’ visit the mound had been partially destroyed 
by a storm and was, in this manner, called to his attention. The top 
18 inches of the mound was a layer of sand. Under this sand layer 
was a stratum of shell and black earth about Io inches in thickness. 
Below the midden layer was another stratum of sand. Eleven pri- 
mary, extended burials were found in the bottom sand layer on the 
floor of the mound. Numerous pottery vesesels had been placed as 
a mortuary offering in the black earth and shell layer. These vessels 
had been intentionally destroyed by a basal perforation or by complete 
breakage. In addition to the pottery, conch-shell beads and mush- 
room-shaped ear pins or plugs of shell were also found in the mound. 
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Through the courtesy of Mr. Lewis I have been permitted to review 
a series of photographs of the pottery taken from this mound. 
Reasonably reliable identifications of types have been made from 
these photographs. These are given in the tabulations below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Pensacola Series: 


Pensacola Incised <2. 222). wot eelaatilece sre ote one eee eee 13 
Pensacola: Plate 2% 2 .cy. fica Suen e sicos aiadeeio terete 2 
Total specimens.... 15 


It is impossible to tell in every instance, but the vessels appear, in 
the photographs studied, to be shell-tempered. If some are grit- 
tempered, they undoubtedly belong to the companion Fort Walton 
series of the Fort Walton Complex. 

The site is clearly of the Fort Walton Period. 

Other sites in Santa Rosa County.—Moore (1901, p. 454) excavated 
a small sand mound at Don’s Bayou on Choctawhatchee Bay which 
he considered to be a domiciliary structure. 

Walker (1885, pp. 858-859) mentions mounds on Santa Rosa 
Sound which were located in the same general area as Sa-1. He also 
mentions a shell-midden site on the Rotherford place. This last loca- 
tion is in the same general vicinity as sites Sa-6, 7, 8, and 9. A sherd 
collection from the Rotherford place, near the old Government live-oak 
plantation, is composed of Fort Walton Complex types (U.S.N.M. 
Nos. 58195-58208). 


OKALOOSA COUNTY 


Wynhaven (Ok-1).—One and one-half miles east of the Santa 
Rosa-Okaloosa county line, just east of Wynhaven, there is a small 
shell midden on the sound shore about 100 meters south of U.S. 
Highway 98 (map 14). Oyster and clam shells have been deposited 
upon a sand ridge which lies 15 meters back from the water’s edge. 
The area of the site is open and free of growth, but pine and scrub- 
oak forest encloses it on three sides. Two small excavations had been 
made in the shell, showing the refuse to be about .50 meter deep. 

The 1940 surface collection of sherds from this midden is classi- 
fied as follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden Island incised tc see seirciecies sls ont sieves nicl ee erent I 
Weeden! Island Plains jie sce ctetoin oveiaiecis ote sa laretelets ete ene I 
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Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


SahitamhOosamstatipedamerasinrctiscmiyouvcnas sioner seniew cee a aeioectan te 2 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Switt) Greek) Gomplicated: Stamped... .2n.c00. cscs ees 17 
Sta-Andrews Complicated) Stamped’ -... seems rele cere I 
Bvanidlinye be laitiy etree ccs saree ore Seni i Rcioeeetne. heer eee 4 
Deptford Complex 
Meptrord old Check” Stamined e.g s.ti. < cfee vn ee cos ee Ses pes ee wes I 
Miscellaneous 
RSI ual Mb alive sceae i etecs tere ei ache ermertte eet celelel oreusierorsiara is sie sual IOI 
MOICIASSISICU . Siac Sie erg eaictoclare a aye wire er eierere ek cals Warden's o's Oe de a 12 
(Most of these are indeterminate complicated stamped 
sherds. ) pee 


Total sherds.... 140 


The collection is dominantly Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Rocky Bayou, east (Ok-2).—Moore (1901, p. 455) excavated a 
sand mound of irregular outline, 72 x 112 feet in basal diameters and 
4 feet in height, which was located about 100 meters east of the eastern 
side of the mouth of Rocky Bayou (map 14). As he found nothing 
in the mound, he was of the opinion that it had served a domiciliary 
purpose. In 1940 a surface collection was made from a shell midden 
which lies between the remnants of Moore’s mound and the beach. 
This midden measures about 50 x 30 meters in extent and the depth 
appears to be about .50 meter. 

Very few sherds were recovered: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieeden™ Uslandieib laine secss yaa cnisieraevovetanacts o aaleatnee toate 2 
CarrabellerMmeisedye te s.ccacr etter ues evo declare oie ciara cela I 
Wiican len Checle> Stamped sarsnc-sciae tc cloe asic oats lose oc tels siereieeuiane I 
Miscellanous 
Smoother se laine a5 sepa Ae ee CT ee etree Soe 2 
estdtial Mclain» oer eee ak Cire ae eter ante eintelere ie ate rater 2 
eine lasSiited tet att ase oe cis a Sete eee ers meee I 


Total sherds.. 9 


The very limited evidence indicates the Weeden Island II Period. 

Rocky Bayou, west (Ok-3).—Moore (1901, p. 455) describes a 
mound on the west side of this bayou about 1.5 miles up from the 
mouth (map 14). The area was visited in 1940. No shell midden 
was discovered anywhere in the immediate vicinity and no surface 
material was found. 

The mound was a sand tumulus, circular in outline, 2 feet high, 
and 28 feet in diameter. Moore discovered three secondary burials 
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of the single skull form and a mass deposit of intentionally destroyed 
pottery. Scattered pottery caches and other artifacts were found at 
various points in the mound. A stone equal-arm elbow pipe and a 
pointed-poll stone celt *? were among the latter. Most of the pottery 
was perforated or “killed.”’ A plain, gourd-shaped, flattened-globular 
bowl is illustrated by Moore (1901, fig. 47). This specimen is prob- 
ably Weeden Island Plain. This identification would seem to be cor- 
roborated by two vessels in the Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. These are cataloged as Rocky Bayou and are, respectively, 
Carrabelle Punctated (No. 56370) and Weeden Island Plain (red 
painted) (No. 56729). 

It is most likely that the mound dates from the Weeden Island 
Period. 

Black Point (Ok-4).—The Black Point mound excavated by Moore 
(1901, pp. 454-455) is one-quarter of a mile northwest of the point 
(map 14). This was a circular, flat-topped mound, over 80 feet in 
diameter. The height is not given. Trenching revealed check and 
complicated stamped and incised sherds in the sand fill but not burials 
or mortuary deposits. Moore considered the mound as domiciliary. 

This mound was not relocated in the 1940 survey, but a sherd col- 
lection was made along the bay bluff about 1 mile west of Black 
Point. Sand-dune formations are developing on the beach in front 
of the cliff, and sherds and shells are found scattered over the dunes 
where they have eroded and blown out from the original midden 
deposit. Our collection from this site was augmented by another 
given to us by William Meigs, of Niceville, Fla., who also accompanied 
us to the site. 

Surface collection from Black Point: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised «..)./i05:<..<'s <.«-«jo'siclais-» ele ote le 15 
Carrabelle: Incised’ 20 23\2 sayeie cau actos lets oo ee eee 49 
Carrabelle>Punctated :...2:...0me scien cease cee ee oe Oe 15 
Keith “Incised ec2.sias 8 oh ee oe ake decisis «oe ose CREE 4 
Tucker Ridge=pinched) oie smi. eiusss Salers oie wen eee 5 
Weeden Island. Plain. scise.c.c.01eoeesesearsisie else oe 5 
Wakulla ‘Check ‘Stamped: :)....... swti os <1 sie cane ss ss ee 146 
St. Petersburg Uncised tir oie cee eens sco coon eee 2 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Swift Greek Complicated ‘Stamped: . .2<<\:% s7. 2. see ee 3 
St. Andrews Complicated Stamped... ... «s/2...ccteeeee I 


42 Apparently this celt was given to Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 
where it is cataloged as No. 18580. 
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Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


Jae TA TiN MENG OOS GOO ooo OO oO COCR MOB EE CnG TEBE OC OOnCn ane I 
Miscellaneous 

Smooth Play Wesfeaie atoisvs ore eis cinta ace o Sates ates dd SeeeeOnte. Seale eas 6 

Pl aitne ted ttrararate stateieet ciara si aust aale Siciccsts oleae orto ce aan Ries I 

ReSidittal sy lattimrrctsscts tests, sho Vote esse aero ee eee 310 

PsISeteCtnIALes StAMIPed » % .. «cade a.cldsisre vie vis lace cielo elowies » aeRO 20 

Othenmanclassthedy &viee sioner ote etince cece cee 19 


Total sherds.... 602 


There is little doubt that this large collection fits the Weeden Island 
II Period. 

Site between Florosa and Mary Esther (Ok-5).—This is a midden 
on the mainland shore of Santa Rosa Sound near the mouth of a 
little stream which empties into the sound (map 14). The exposed 
shell midden can be traced along the bank for approximately 200 
meters east of the stream. In no place does the deposit appear to be 
very deep. 

A small and inconclusive surface collection was gathered from the 
site : 


Fort Walton Complex 


PN eeu eee U aT a ey cte Norse ea aiove Sani ta ne cig eames wise ee ore oes I 
Weeden Island Complex 

Wialculilaa Check tStampedits vasreste acne sie sale ected slesie ace siate eleare.c 3 
Miscellaneous 

Resid dal Wlaanil strc mtusestets eecrnatee who atewen tej oe Sal pois hemix sions sere 18 

Wiriclassificdwynt ie) Gacraeee oesic Set cars bao does ceblocciecis slap iee « 5 


Total sherds.... 27 


Fort Walton (Ok-6).—Our 1940 excavations at the Fort Walton 
site have been treated separately under the section, “Excavations on 
the Northwest Coast: 1940.” A brief résumé of the operations of 
Walker and Moore at the Fort Walton site are also included with 
that treatment. The 1940 excavations were, however, concerned 
with the village midden at Fort Walton, not the large temple mound. 
The present review and analysis is based upon this mound and its 
contents, particularly as these were revealed by Moore. 

The Fort Walton temple mound is rectangular, flat-topped, about 
12 feet high, and has a graded approach. It has been built in layers 
or stages. Sixty-six burials were recovered by Moore from the 
summit and sides of the mound; none of these had penetrated to any 
great depth and all were, apparently, intrusive into the mound. Sec- 
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ondary (single skull and bunched) and primary burials (extended) 
were encountered. Pottery and other artifacts were found with 
individual burials. In some cases bowls were found inverted over 
crania. What appeared to be ceremonially destroyed caches of pot- 
tery were also found in the mound apart from burial associations. 

Nonceramic artifacts include: Chipped-stone points and scrapers, 
stone hones, hammerstones, discoidal stones, stone chisels, stone and 
bone beads, shell beads, and shell ear pins. Occasional pottery vessels 
were “killed” by perforation. Loop handles, polished black ware, and 
shell temper are three general ceramic traits which held Moore’s 
attention. The illustrated pottery (Moore, 1901, pp. 435-454) is clas- 
sified as follows: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Fort Walton Incised....... Figs. 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 25, 20, 30, 
31, 40, 41 

Poimt Washington ‘Tncised.. .:\c.0 0s. ence snes aoc ene eeee Fig. 18 
Pensacola Series : 43 

Pensacolavsineised) iene cescc cent Figs. 20, 21, 32, 34, 30, 37, 39 

Pensacola Plain meses ciaisisieeine Selo oe ee Fig. 27 
MoundyillevEnp raved i uvicdme,stciaceee cen eons eee Fig. 19 (?) 
Fort; Walton effigy shandles. <:4 .:... 0. .%2. «0s cease ae Fig. 42 

Other 

St. Andrews Complicated Stamped... «<2 2/0. «sss eee Fig. 44 
Sherd (with® Scat’) deSiguiz’. ./c.../s\.0,+.0.c cet siete «tee eee Fig. 45 


(A similar element occurs on a vase from a Weeden Island 

Period site at Strange’s Landing. See Moore, 1902, fig. 117.) 
The burials in the Fort Walton flat-topped mound are all undoubt- 
edly of the Fort Walton Period, and the mound almost certainly dates 
from the same time. The pottery identifications, as these concern the 
Fort Walton and Pensacola Series, are open to some question, as it is 
difficult to recognize temper type from a photograph; however, some 
of the original specimens were checked, and it is certain that both the 
grit- and shell-tempered types occur at the site. The St. Andrews 
Complicated Stamped sherd is quite clearly from an earlier horizon 
and was probably an accidental inclusion in the mound fill. This, of 
course, is not unusual, as the surrounding midden area shows Dept- 
ford, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, and Weeden Island types as well as 
those of the Fort Walton Period. The “cat-face” sherd is more 

difficult to place. It may be either Weeden Island or Fort Walton. 


43 U. S. National Museum collections Nos. 58789-58798, contributed by S. T. 
Walker, consist of nine Pensacola Series sherds. These came from the same 
mound. 
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WALTON COUNTY 


Okaloosa-Walton county line (WI-1)—A midden of clam shells 
is cut through by Florida Highway Io at a point 2.2 miles east of the 


ov 


¥ el 


ST ANOREWS 
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Map 15.—Site map of Walton, Holmes, Washington, and Bay Counties. Sites 
indicated by numbers. 


Okaloosa-Walton line (map 15). The location is on a cliff above the 
bay beach, and the total area of the shell is about 50 meters in diame- 


ter. The refuse does not appear to be either deep or to contain many 
sherds. 
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Surface collection: 


Deptford Complex 


Deptiord Bold) Cheek eStampedteesateca sc acietine ee ieee tate 9 

Deptiord Simple ‘Stampedsjecercn cee ocr es ae ste sero eee 3 
Miscellaneous 

Residual! Plata’ 52:2 aissiateecscisios stores cis save osleelece ree Terteeenne 12 


Total sherds.... 24 


The small collection belongs to the Deptford Period. 

Villa Tasso (WI-2).—On the north shore of Choctawhatchee Bay, 
near the Okaloosa-Walton county line, is the small resort, Villa Tasso 
(map 15). An unevenly distributed shell midden extends for about 
200 meters west of the main lodge of the resort. The deposits are in 
the form of small piles of clam shells, rising .25 to .50 meter above the 
surrounding sand. The bay beach is 40 to 80 meters distant. 

Surface collection from Villa Tasso: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort)) Walton™ Incised ec .fo siete eicicse clsiscsis 6.5/4 0.61 ererevetenedels soot 2 
Safety Flarbor. Incised*s a acceas eclece oa sri de) chore) shovel ree ene I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden dsland WRlain.Goiisciies ccc esse eee ete eee I 
Garrabelle Encised. .eisjer otc cic «ores ais aro orsterote eistehe sree eee I 
Garrabelle Punctatedy jc.acclac coe cis coe oete cee 4 
SwilttGreeky Complicated Stampedacss sce seers eee eerie 2 


Miscellaneous 
Residual» Plaine vv; cays: oh w-sisile dos ee oeaaceeD Oe Crees 87 


Total sherds.... 08 


The collection indicates both Weeden Island and Fort Walton 
Periods. 

Big Hammock (WI-3).—Four miles east of the Okaloosa-Walton 
county line, on Florida Highway 10, is another midden of clam and 
oyster shells (map 15). This site is also cut through by the modern 
roadway, and the thin refuse deposit is revealed in cross section. The 
location is not more than 20 meters back from the bay bluff. 

Somewhere in this same neighborhood Moore (1918, pp. 532-533) 
excavated four sand mounds. These were all low, circular mounds. 
One contained evidences of burials, the others simply an occasional 
sherd or artifact. From the descriptions none can be identified as to 
cultural period. They were not located during the 1940 survey. 
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A sherd collection made from the midden in 1940 is classified as: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Pensacola eUnciSederct.rn aic.s save cis eee ecg sievete ctuiers e etietoleto avete ckecthaldl 2 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


15eit 3 dled baveriey ota Ie ete eco Me tiotcwercoe c aoe ootice. co mae ma oe 2 

Mnckernskid @e-pinchedt. jeseci ls ciniek ine co.ctis ton erent: I 

WrakullanGheek« Stampedua sachs mera ctemmniners acre a cieae eoeryocine 8 

Bi HCteeS ULE: LACISERs « a cvcte sis crerntiets Sais © ot sia sae e ate sy siateiayeie sr I 
Miscellaneous 

HReSt ita le latral byse versa cies creates ete cre woreccioteis fale, os Staveveneiste alee ie se 42 

Girtclassitiedd gues cvevereterste ore evsiate ecole Gr evone ail lorapscchate et erscopetovernyorsyalisispe¥e fereus 7 


Total sherds.. 64 


Predominantly Weeden Island II but with some evidences of Fort 
Walton Period occupation. 

McBee’s mound (WI-4.)—One mile northeast of Piney Point and 
.6 mile inland from the shore of Alaqua Bayou is a sand mound in 
the midst of a thick hammock (map 15). The property is owned by 
Alton McBee. The diameter of the mound is about 10 meters and 
the height about 1 meter. It had recently (1940) been excavated by 
unknown parties. A number of sherds were found in the fresh exca- 
vations. Mr. McBee is in possession of a stone celt which came from 
this mound. The artifact is 10 cm. long, 4 cm. thick, slightly flattened 
but with a pointed poll. 

A surface collection from the McBee site is listed below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Hort Waltons dncisedes wane scr cere cee cee Oca e ease 9 
Makes TACKSOIMME Malt set ae, ants A iel< spa Cc cia gies orotate 3 
Pensacola Series: 
Rensacolamincisedy s.tvaunicmrctce Hor oye eee ee 6 
Hensacolawe latipes. cctererccecerctans che lroniees ore ase aren tetorerepet oie aee 17 
Miscellaneous 
TE ebay Lee etG tae ean tO ASE ee OR NG OO DCS OOM DOTA SoG Ocoee I 
Smoothie lattioacnn cys o esiaves cyeteie ee level eerue terete oie aerate vets s 2 
ReescttleTrllmeenati cia tt rcvc ac ina, aay elo ute tie miapalehe ee MS ae Taos a ea 30 


Total sherds 68 


It is questionable whether the McBee site is a village area, a domi- 
ciliary mound of some sort, or a sand burial mound. No evidence of 
burials was seen or reported. At the same time, shell refuse, generally 
the indicator of a village or living area, was absent. The site is defi- 
nitely of the Fort Walton Period. 

Piney Point (WI-5).—Alaqua Bayou is a small basin in the north- 


16 
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east of Choctawhatchee Bay, and Piney Point is a sandy, grass-grown 
peninsula, dotted with pine trees, which extends out into the mouth 
of Alaqua Bayou from the east (map 15). There are two extensive 
shell-midden areas near the point. The first and largest is north of 
the point. The second lies 300 meters away from the point to the 
southeast. Both front on the water’s edge. A number of old excava- 
tions in the northernmost midden show oyster and clam shells and 
sherds. Depth of the refuse is probably about 1 meter. The 1940 
collections from the two middens were combined and are given below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Fort. Walton Anctsed: 22.).. sods has cen csc ane ee eee ii 
Lake Jackson Plata oa05 sscesac te cscs s oes caeetee ee eee 3 
Pensacola Series: 
Pensteola: incised) oscieliictespanies anesacshiet eee 2 
Pensacola: Plain 0s. ./42¢.2s0,«acss weenie acne eee 6 
Weeden Island Complex 
Wakulla. Check. Stanrped ss... <nc\s oa jas asd s cee ee I 
Miscellaneous 
Smooth pe lain! hr acters cece ore re ola nee OEE 3 
Residual Plam 3.206 0c areca aes wives oes ss caece octet an 22 
Wnclassitied © Sac tenetin oe ncwece naw selene cee ce ecto ea I 


Total sherds.... “48 


The site belongs to the Fort Walton Period. 

Hick’s site (WI1-6) —The Hick’s mound and village area lies a mile 
north of the McBee mound, near the head of Alaqua Bayou on the 
east bank (map 15). The mound is approximately 250 meters from 
the bayou bank. The mound is 25 meters in diameter, circular, and 
I meter high. It has been plowed over but not excavated. There 
were few sherds found on the mound. The village concentration, 
to judge from the distribution of surface sherds, is about 100 meters 
south and east of the mound away from the bayou. 

The village surface collection from the Hick’s site is given below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden, Island’ Incised? 3: coc sses's. oe.c e's ere sinless eee I 

Weeden Island “Plaig’....065225ce cs cces seas cee ccs eee 8 

Swift Creek ‘Complicated Stamped. .%..6.). < 5:5... 0s 5. eet 2 

Wakulla, Check. Stamped iniGnciacates sn sina oon + tiene eee 12 
Miscellaneous 

Residual Plains is socctis ctotciow ee eer hoe hoes eee 56 

Wneclassified yo s:<sis sass onc centeeieieside. » &cink sis eae eee 3 


Total sherds.... 82 
The site dates from the Weeden Island II Period. 
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G.F. Forrest site (WI-7)—Hogtown Bayou is a part of Choc- 
tawhatchee Bay, formed by two small peninsulas jutting out from 
the south shore of that body of water. Two large shell middens on 
the western shore of Hogtown Bayou were examined during the 
1940 survey. The most southern of these two was on the property 
of G.F. Forrest (map 15). It is a shell heap in a clearing near the 
farmhouse. North-south it measures 100 meters, and east-west it is 
30 to 40 meters. The northern end has been cut away, exposing a 
profile of 1 meter of packed shell refuse. Aside from this, the site 
has never been excavated. A small collection was made from the 
surface and is given below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


OTe WW ALON GISEG nia ms aereet re en ctemcicte olctol nuchcteke rere (creronets 6 

ele te SOM Lateline awa cocks ois ae tale ls osc chviales sts ates = I 

Rensacolan elainiwariys tte aivcielote eieretareiotetoie iocieraetst=tyorev eis oievereie crete 4 
Miscellaneous 

TRASTTG REED lit 24 Ei br hee gees tery od Sire ee nic ere Repeal aio core oe a ci II 


Total sherds.... 22 


These few sherds indicate a Fort Walton Period dating for the 
midden. 

Mack Bayou midden site (WI-8)—This site lies one-half mile 
north of the G.F. Forrest site, being farther out on the peninsula 
which forms the western shore of Hogtown Bayou. Shell refuse is 
found on both sides of Mack Bayou (map 15), a tributary of Hog- 
town Bayou. From the shore, shell extends for 100 meters or more 
back into the thick woods in all directions. Commercial shell opera- 
tions have destroyed several of the best concentrations. Depth of the 
midden varies from .25 to 1.00 meter. The shells are mostly oysters 
and clams. For such a large site sherds were not abundant. 

The surface collection from the Mack Bayou midden is classified 
below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Bore Waltou MMCISEM. occ05.2 oseraha ccc e rence Me ae be ejects « 9 

Hake JacksSonre land. s'. 0c sia Teds eo nce sic ae dalereieels eaves ois 5 
Pensacola Series: 

Pensacolay Mnicrsemen sis, 0. niaale fatetan ereeeg cata Mes ladieahadds abe 4 


Pensacolae bb lattior: cols sinvcra cineaete terrae terse. or ea te ate Spteeleioeke Oe 21 
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Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


WeedenmslandsPlaini an pctcemencint « sea octets ements B 
Carrabellesiincised (tthe ec oe cee ve sae oe Ore eee I 
CarrabellesPunctated eects. seteneiries ne..ertcr trict a aaerene 3 
Indian: Pass’ Incised «72% styas vere aictere, dare Ghee eee I 
Wakulla: Check. Stamped +. 322% seta doves sitnsocee actor eee 14 
St. Petersburg Uncised).v.ictt ems sdelseercweeic ore secrete I 
Miscellaneous 
Plain: Red? \iis:eiasicdistevteceisiateie avoleisia sletsgy dyer ineiove ate. 20s) - rise nee 2 
Indeterminate Stamped) ool... o sis srs wis sie asic ches ersielone overereleneaens II 
Other - unclassified (TAA sy oiietataceets ate ercivid eters atest rere I 


Total sherds.. 183 


This midden seems fairly evenly divided between the Weeden 
Island II and Fort Walton Periods. 

Cemetery on Hogtown Bayou (WI-9).—Somewhere in the vicinity 
of the Mack Bayou shell midden Moore (1918, pp. 535-541) exca- 
vated an old Indian cemetery. (See map 15 for general location.) He 
describes the location (p. 536) thus: 


. and on thick hammock land, near Mack Bayou, a part of Hogtown Bayou, 
on property the ownership of which we did not exactly determine, near but not 
immediately with the shell deposits, an aboriginal cemetery has been discovered 
and considerably dug into in a desultory way by residents and others. 


Moore states that the cemetery was marked by low rises of sand and 
by pottery projecting above the surface of the ground. 

Excavation revealed massed secondary burials, single skull and 
bunched interments, and skulls with vessels inverted over them. A 
total of over 100 burials was encountered. Pottery and other artifacts 
were found immediately associated with burials, and mass deposits of 
broken vessels and sherds were also found without immediate burial 
associations. 

Projectile points, lance blades, knives, celts, hones, discoidals, and 
beads were among the stone artifacts found with the burials. Shell 
tools, ear pins, and beads, a copper pendant, and a variety of European 
objects were also found in the graves. These last include copper bells, 
glass beads, and various tools and weapons of iron. Pottery is de- 
scribed thoroughly though not illustrated, except for a small, stopper- 
like object which might be a pottery anvil (Moore, 1918, fig. 18). The 
trait of “killing” the vessels was present. Moore also refers to the 
use of a white filler-pigment in the incised lines of some of the vessels. 
There is little doubt that the vessels described belong to the Fort 
Walton Complex. 
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Mound near Mack Bayou (W1-10).—Moore (1918, p. 541) locates 
this mound on the shore of Hogtown Bayou, one-eighth of a mile 
east of Mack Bayou (map 15). Apparently a low, circular mound, it 
measured 2.5 feet high and 28 feet in diameter. What may have been 
a very badly decomposed burial was accompanied by a pierced-stone 
plummet or pendant. Also in the mound was an object of stone de- 
scribed as a bar amulet (possibly a bar gorget). A flint knife and a 
sandstone hone made up the collection. 

This little mound cannot be securely identified as to culture or 
sequence position, but the stone ornaments and the lack of pottery 
imply, in a general way, an early period. 

Site west of Point Washington (WI-11).—Almost 2 miles due west 
of the town of Point Washington is a shell midden in the middle of 
oak and palmetto country, which in 1940 had been cut through by a 
firebreak (map 15). The ground had been harrowed, and, conse- 
quently, sherds were easy to find. On either side of the break there 
were portions of the midden which were undisturbed and probably 
quite deep. Total area of the midden is about 100 meters by 50 meters. 
The location of the midden, with reference to Point Washington, 
checks closely with the location of a sand burial mound which Moore 
(1901, pp. 465-472) excavated. The remains of this mound were not 
found by the 1940 survey, although no serious attempt was made as 
the undergrowth was very heavy in the region. 

The surface collection of this site is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden island neised: @iassces «sbi bas ey Peeleehe eee tie ee 6 
Weeden) Island Elainicrssercraveta cee cia etice accerectolece pee ciate 21 
Carrabelley Taciseds tastiest tie sory sities stn smia e atnois eens 7 
CanrabellemPunctated: cans satee os ciacciseer eit errotoele ee II 
Swit ereek Complicated. Stampedmacncece eee anemic eee 5 
SMOG bape laitiie § sreralece aiessh ere acs) releral ey ecayspercreral he ee orton oes 5 
NES ICL tiealm by Lauitiorerey cian c¥or' e/a) cia:'acdolets ave aie abe, sxeveds ovakereksteveressieta eucl evere ale 85 
Meisiekeis sit Sclhcs 25 dis cihsval adie pveiavitnels detec eet eaters Olen wake artis 2 3 


Total sherds.... 143 


This collection is clearly Weeden Island I, showing, as it does, a 
sizable increment of Swift Creek and no Wakulla Check Stamped. 

The mound which Moore excavated was described as being 2 miles 
in a westerly direction from Point Washington, near a spring. It 
was circular, 36 feet across the base, and 6 feet high, being composed 
of sand. Eleven burials were scattered through various parts of the 
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mound. These were secondary bunched or single skull burials. A 
solitary, semiflexed burial, found at the center of the mound on mound 
base, was the only primary interment. There was a mass deposit of 
mortuary pottery as well as scattered caches of pottery. Nonceramic 
artifacts were found at random through the mound and also with 
specific burials. Projectile points, lump galena, sheet mica, and frag- 
ments of copper artifacts were present. 

Moore mentions most of the common types of pottery although 
check stamped is notably omitted. The illustrated types (Moore, 
1901) classified below are entirely Weeden Island and, more specifi- 
cally, Weeden Island I. There are Weeden Island vessels which ap- 
proach the type Basin Bayou Incised, a type usually grouped with 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex. These are figures 67, 70, and 
74. Basin Bayou Incised bears a close relationship to Weeden Island 
Incised, and it seems very probable that the Weeden Island type 
developed out of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek one. That the midden 
site which we visited in 1940 was the village connected with the 
burial mound excavated by Moore seems even more likely in view 
of the fact that both belong to the Weeden Island I Period. 

Pottery types from mound near Point Washington illustrated in 
Moore (1901): 

Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised......... Figs. 62, 63, 64, 67, 68, 70, 74, 75 

> Carrabelle: Punctated | cccwes sce aco ssn acete eee Figs. 66, 72 
Tucker Ridee-pinched! jis 0. aie sc.su-resaicve cleric /eteleerer terete Fig. 65 

Switt ‘Creek Complicated Stamped. ....°: Sav. e.-cate erate Figs. 60, 73 


(Late Variety.) 


In addition to the specimens illustrated by Moore, three additional 
vessels from the same mound were examined in the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University. These are all Weeden Island Period types, two 
being Weeden Island Plain (Nos. 56738, 56725) and one Carrabelle 
Punctated (No. 56726). 

Pippen’s Lake (Wl-12)—This sand mound was excavated by 
Moore (1918, pp. 531-532). It is situated near a small lake not far 
from the Choctawhatchee Bay shore just across the line from Oka- 
loosa County (map 15). In 1940 we were unable to relocate the 
site 4% 


43a J. W. Griffin and R. P. Bullen inform me (April 1949) that the Pippen’s 
Lake mound is on the Okaloosa side of the line, Moore to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
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The mound was circular, 2.5 feet high and 35 feet in diameter. 
Burials may once have been made in it, but no trace of them could be 
found in Moore’s digging. He found, however, a mass ceremonial- 
pottery deposit and several scattered pieces of sheet mica and hema- 
tite fragments. The pottery was intentionally perforated. Moore 
mentions no check or complicated stamped wares. He illustrates 
(1918) three vessels which are classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden: Ustand) Mnictsed tics cctereonisastateiniein elerecs.<ice6 6 Pie 
MWviecden. Island “Piathins case cccsm wcicccae,oraeek secant 4 Fig. 13 
mucker™Ridge=pitiched ©. 20... c/sils sc asd eee sels sratele osha wh Fig. 12 


The mound apparently dates from the Weeden Island Period, al- 
though the data are too few to place it as either I or II. 

Basin Bayou, west (WI-13).—This site, excavated by Moore 
(1901, pp. 456-458), was not visited in the 1940 survey (map 15). 
The mound was over 6 feet high and had a diameter of 4o feet. Moore 
does not say if the mound had a flat summit, but he mentions a ramp 
or graded approach. Within the mound he found four secondary 
bunched burials, scattered pottery caches, and sheet mica. Incised, 
punctated, red painted, and complicated stamped pottery are reported. 
Vessels were “killed.” 

Two pottery specimens are illustrated by Moore (1901). These 
are: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden Island Incised (or Basin Bayou Incised)...... Fig. 48 
Wieeden stands (Plain. Con. .cc cio ants ot mctsd toe Oecee ss Fig. 49 


The mound is Weeden Island, and the absence of check stamped, 
plus the presence of a specimen which is a borderline piece between 
Weeden Island and the earlier Basin Bayou type, suggests a probable 
Weeden Island I dating. 

Basin Bayou, east (W1-14).—On the opposite side of Basin Bayou 
is the other mound excavated by Moore (1918, pp. 534-535) (map 
15). Like the western mound this one was also situated in thick 
woods. It was not visited in 1940. The mound was about 4o feet in 
diameter and 2.5 feet high. Previous to Moore’s visit other parties 
had excavated the mound, and Moore found no undisturbed burials. 
Pottery, placed in mortuary caches, was the only element discovered 
in the body of the mound. Most of it had been intentionally destroyed. 
Moore lists plain, complicated stamped, and incised ware. Two very 
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interesting vessels are illustrated (Moore, 1918). These are classi- 
fied as: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Santa Rosa Series: 
Basin (Bayou incised ’2c)..0she.b ote eso see ee eons eee Fig. 14 
Alligator: ‘Bayou Stampede sesc.js0255.. es. oleae Fig. 16 


These vessels, the presence of complicated stamped, the absence of 
check stamped, and the absence of Weeden Island types date the 
mound as Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Jolly Bay (W1-15).—This mound is about 1 mile inland on the 
north side of Jolly Bay, a little inlet at the eastern end of Choc- 
tawhatchee Bay (map 15). It was not located during the 1940 survey. 
Moore excavated there in 1901 (Moore, 1901, pp. 459-465). The 
mound was partly destroyed before the Moore excavations, and it 
was impossible for him to determine the size, shape, and general nature 
of the construction. He suggests, however, that it had been flat- 
topped. The dimensions Moore gives are 70 by 55 feet with a height 
of almost 4 feet. 

The 27 burials which Moore found were single skulls or the 
secondary bunched type. Vessels were found inverted over skulls, and 
other artifacts were placed with burials. Separate pottery caches were 
also distributed through the mound. Lanceolate blades and projectile 
points and celts and chisels make up the stonework from the mound. 
Shell tools were also recovered. Pottery was “killed” by perforation. 
Incised, check stamped, plain, polished black, and shell-tempered ware 
are the general descriptive categories listed for Jolly Bay. Illustra- 
tions (Moore, 1901) are classified as: 


Fort Walton Complex 


Forty Walton, olncisedsenmcrrecaciec cles eterno erie Figs. 51, 58 
Pensacolay incised meme seicise eink lnrertehereterter entries Figs. 52, 57 
Motinichyalle erie naive cl teenetersretereterstelotereteteletetatet=Teretetetoket tacts eteterets Fig. 53 
Pensacola Series) ad Onoswrs cic netter siecle theater eae Figs. 59, 60 


At the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, there are two speci- 
mens from Jolly Bay, presumably from the Moore collections but not 
illustrated by him. These are a Pensacola Incised (No. 56731) and 
a Pensacola Plain (No. 56732) piece. 

The total evidence is irrefutably Fort Walton Period. It is inter- 
esting to note the presence of a single check stamped piece in the 
mound (Moore, p. 461, vessel 7). This specimen might have been 
Wakulla or, possibly, Leon Check Stamped, a later check type. 
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Cemetery near Point Washington (WI-16).—This cemetery was 
searched for but not located in 1940. Moore found the site in 1901 
(pp. 472-496), guided by reports of local people who had seen pot- 
tery vessels protruding above the surface (map 15). Like the Hog- 
town Bayou cemetery it was characterized by numerous low (about 
1 foot) mounds of sand. 


The cemetery near Point Washington was not exactly level, there being a 
number of irregular rises in the ground with flat spaces between. These rises, 
which probably did not exceed a foot in height, in three cases contained large 
deposits of human bones, solid masses with outlying bones here and there, these 
bones not being enough apart to call them separate burials, nor yet so closely 
associated that they might be considered one interment. One of these deposits 
had 17 skulls, all of adults but one, as to which we had not sufficient data to 
judge. Numbers of long bones accompanied the skulls. In other parts of the 
cemetery were single skulls, others with long bones and, in a few cases, long 
bones without the crania, in addition to the burials found under earthenware 
vessels, which will be taken up later. (Moore, 1901, p. 473.) 


Pottery and artifacts were found with burials, and pottery was 
also found where it had been placed in detached caches. Projectile 
points, stone hones, shell pendants, shell gorgets, and shell beads 
were in the graves. European contact was clearly established by 
glass and iron objects taken from immediate burial associations.** 

As mentioned, pots were found inverted over skulls. Many of the 
vessels were “killed.” The pottery is extensively illustrated in Moore 
(1901) and is classified as follows: 

Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 
Fort Walton Incised. Figs. 76, 77, 78, 85, 99, 100, 107, II0, III, 121 
ieake’ Jacksons (Ply. 2 2% vate nein sterile 25 Faisem s Sajeiemy aie Fig. 104 
Point Washington Incised..... Figs. 84, 87, 90, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 


103, 105, 106, 112, 116 
Pensacola Series: 


Pensacola iniciseditaiss a acts cehiste kee ceiieineeieiaes Figs. 102, 109 
Pensacola Dhree-line Incised.................- Figs. 80, 81, 82 
Pensacola Vata ar. oxeins ohh esc epcoe nas ciel oiiwie «stan sis"etaes cian eee Fig. 83 
Hort Walton) Complex) sherds. «a... = eer Figs. 113, 114, 117, 120 
NWniclassiteds tees cami Se oo cern cio oe saa terete eraeerae es Fig. 79 


Identifications between Pensacola and Fort Walton Series types 
are not strictly reliable except where the actual specimen was ex- 
amined, as I did with several of these that are in the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. In addition to the above, there 
is a vessel in the Museum of the R. S. Peabody Foundation, Andover, 


44 The number of burials recovered by Moore is not given, but one has the 
impression that it was fairly high. 
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which came from the Point Washington cemetery and was presented 
to the Museum by Moore. This is Lake Jackson Plain (No. 38938). 

The site is clearly of the Fort Walton Period. 

Wise Bluff (W1-17).—This mound lies several miles up the Choc- 
tawhatchee River (Moore, 1918, pp. 521-522) (map 15). It was 
2.5 feet high and 38 feet in diameter. It contained at least four sec- 
ondary burials, a mass pottery deposit, and also pottery with indi- 
vidual burials. Pottery vessels were “killed.” Pottery is described 
as complicated stamped, plain, incised, and pinched. A vessel of the 
type Carrabelle Incised is illustrated in figure 2 (Moore, 1918). This 
type, plus the description of “pinched” ware, which is almost sure 
to be the type Tucker Ridge-pinched, indicates the Weeden Island 
Period. 

Dead River, north mound (WI-18)—Moore (1918, pp. 523-525) 
describes a very low mound on Dead River some 33 miles up the 
Choctawhatchee (map 15). Scattered single skull and bundle burials 
were found in the mound and with one were evidences of fire. A mass 
pottery deposit was disclosed in the mound. Pottery types included 
check stamped, incised, and plain. 

The mound probably belongs to the Weeden Island Period. 

Dead River, south mound (WI-19)—A second mound, to the 
south of the first, was excavated by Moore on Dead River (Moore, 
1918, pp. 523-525) (map 15). This was low tumulus about 30 feet 
in diameter. It contained three bundle burials, various caches or 
deposits of “killed” pottery, and a lump of galena. Plain, incised, 
complicated stamped, and pinched pottery is described. 

The mound probably belongs to the Weeden Island Period. 

Douglas Bluff (WI-20) —This site is 54 miles up the Choctawhat- 
chee River (map 15). Moore (1918, pp. 526-528) measured it as 
3.5 feet high and 42 feet in diameter. He found single skull and 
bundle burials totaling five in all, a mortuary deposit of “killed” 
pottery, sheet-mica fragments, and shell cups. Plain, incised, red 
painted, complicated stamped, and check stamped pottery is listed 
and four vessels are illustrated (Moore, 1918) : 


W eeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island’ incised: 23 sc ccteciis «cx 0 scle cnsjercercee Figs. 6, 10 

Weeden Island’ Punctateds!<).53). s00.2:6 6c. sce wv eee Fig. 8 
Miscellaneous 

TWnclassified 2: Sea Mare leiiate eh ieee ele elt ee ee eee Fig. 9 


(An atypical specimen which suggests both Weeden Island and 
Basin Bayou Incised.) 


The mound belongs to the Weeden Island Period. 
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Bunker Cut-off (W1-21).—This site is on one of the mouths of the 
Choctawhatchee River, about 3 miles upstream (map 15). The 
mound, excavated by Moore (1918, pp. 519-520), was circular, almost 
4 feet high, and 43 feet in diameter. About six burials, all secondary 
and probably of the bundle type, were discovered. Some of these were 
in submound grave pits, but it is not clear whether these pits were 
excavated after the mound was constructed or before. A truncated 
conical discoidal stone was found with one of the burials ; what Moore 
calls a “bi-conical” pipe of pottery was with another burial. Miscel- 
laneous mound finds include a pitted hammerstone, sherds, an iron 
spike, and some flint tools, probably knives. 

The pottery is described as being very similar to that taken from 
“cemeteries” between Perdido Bay and the Choctawhatchee River. 
This implies the Fort Walton and Pensacola Series of types, and a 
single line drawing (Moore, 1918, fig. 1) would verify this. Check 
stamped ware was also present. 

From limited evidence we date the mound as Fort Walton Period. 

Other sites in Walton County.—Inland from a location known as 
“Euchee Valley,’ Walton County, there is a site collection now in 
the Florida State Museum at Gainesville (72822-72831). Consisting 
of about 40 sherds, this collection is predominantly of the Fort Walton 
Complex.*® 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Midden northwest of Crystal Lake (Wg-1).—There is a shell mid- 
den of undisclosed extent in section 29, Township 2 N., Range 14 W. 
(map 15). This site was not visited during the 1940 survey, but a 
collection was made here shortly after that time by Dr. Robert O. 
Vernon (1942) in connection with a geological survey of Holmes and 
Washington Counties. This collection was submitted to me for 
classification in 1941: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieedenplsland slincisedic ss eiciertasicen ekeretaat ernie I 
iSapraie len Bunctated stu scisn ac aac eae eee eee. 2 
WValctllae Gheclka Stain ped sn, pracrereindsieicvomieveiee meee cierercieiacientatoe 12 
Miscellaneous 
1RVaS tc eli 24 Ein), eid GOI e Eom S Ot .ob none 16.0.6 SUH Cee 20 
Rndeterm mate. stamped. sss... os gs.s du tease tae ees ve caweec 6 
Otherunelassified! a5 crc... ecosracce ieee sere cle etter cee eet 2 


Total sherds.... 43 
This collection is dated as Weeden Island II. 


45 This material was classified by Dr. John M. Goggin. 
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Spring Hill Landing (Wg-2).—This mound, 5 feet high and 33 feet . 
in diameter, was excavated by Moore (1918, pp. 522-523). It is 
located on Holmes River, an affluent of the Choctawhatchee (map 15). 
Moore describes its shape as a truncated cone. The mound contained 
six secondary burials of the single skull or bundle types. Cultural 
materials included the mortuary deposit of pottery, sheet-mica frag- 
ments, and shell cups. Pottery was “killed.” Moore mentions neither 
check nor complicated stamped types. Two illustrations are classified 
as Weeden Island Incised (Moore, 1918, figs. 3 and 4), and the 
mound is dated as of the Weeden Island Period. 

Miller Field Landing (Wg-3).—This low mound, 2 feet high and 
about 30 feet in diameter, was excavated by Moore (1918, pp. 525- 
526) on the Choctawhatchee River (map 15). It contained a mortuary 
deposit of broken pottery which he describes as complicated stamped 
and incised. In a marginal part of the mound was a grave pit which 
contained a primary extended burial together with three single skull 
interments. A single complicated stamped sherd of the Swift Creek 
type is illustrated (Moore, 1918, fig. 5). The evidence here is ex- 
tremely scanty but indicates a Weeden Island dating. 


BAY COUNTY 


Holley site (By-1).—The site is located on St. Andrews Bay, on 
the west bank, 1 mile south of the West Bay bridge (map 15). The 
shell midden which we surveyed in 1940 stretches for 100 meters 
along the bay shore. The sand burial mound, excavated by Moore 
(1901, pp. 164-167) lies 200 meters from the midden to the south- 
southwest. A surface collection from the midden is classified as 
follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised.2.5. .52: ace sci se seinee oe I 

Weeden: Island (Plains: sc sic): 2s Si0..2 den cles oun eee 14 

Garrabelle; Punctated) thi cash sss oceeeae ciceel aces I 
Wakulla ‘Check’ Stamped... .\.5 0. ccs. «ses 2 10 © ca’ ae sn 17 
Complicated Stamped Series: 

Switt (Greek Complicated Stampede occ eit eeereene 25 

Crooked River Complicated Stamped................... I 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Basin. Bayou “Inciseds sccm. scmserioere des os 6.0). eee I 


Deptford Complex 
Deptford Bold’ Check ‘Stamped. .3 2 ice 001005052200 00 eeeieeee I 
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Miscellaneous 
SUTTER EGET) Bel 21 G1 es a Ret Ae ee gee od Renee ean ee 6 
PERM ES AI Ce TSEDS Soh Hf aa SGO) a 'c 6:cyaya\ievepane Wiel v aodarais Beiase say soe Meuse 6 131 
IndeterminaterStamiped. ccurccs cece yas cote sails citer teeta II 
@lhermunclassiiedi cers snreaieiece oe cc ors ole teraiotere Morera MePeee Meter I 


Total sherds.... 210 


The site collection is both Weeden Island I and II Periods. 

Another small collection was made from this same site by Richard 
Stearns. This material, now in Peabody Museum, Yale University 
(no catalog No.), was classified for me by Dr. John M. Goggin as 
follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


WieedentlslandmIncised’: anc 2) coe comes ale etoee ee oete c 2 
Wieedenslsland!sPlains tee cae cceias comach oe etlne niin act onmies 17 
rama checks: tamped vs iailas cd dwetate oie teekeare wAleleoepa's what 4 
Switta Greeks Complicated jStamped: 7s s0s emcee one o clecwrse cere 14 
EMSidE MD PMtATe GOtAIMDEUs,o.« sis ics wis voc icls a gusitieie as PA oele Cees es I 
Miscellaneous 
Restdnabl ang) Smoot Plain. ..2 2's sian ase ecto tore take ae ote ree 20 


Total sherds.... 58 


This collection, too, dates as both Weeden Island I and II. 

The Holley sand mound dug by Moore was 2.5 feet high and 50 
feet in diameter. It had seven scattered single skull and bundle burials, 
a mortuary deposit of pottery, and nonceramic artifacts both with 
and separate from burials. These last were sheet-mica fragments 
and shell drinking cups. Moore lists complicated stamped pottery but 
not check stamped. The illustrated vessels from Moore (1902) are 
classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wreedete island  Imcised. ¢ .o55 00's cic 0ats acc 2 s/s x orlehis Figs. 60, 62 
Weeden 'stand» Plains.) ios-sacctse Ostcance aes eee Fig. 61 
Swiut Creek Complicated, Stamped so v.00 occ c.0 wt creysioimw ars Figs. 64, 65 
(Late Variety.) 
Swittuereek Complicated: stampede cates eee seeciece ce Fig. 66 


This illustrated material is augmented by two Weeden Island Plain 
vessels (Nos. 39084, 39092) and an unclassified plain miniature ves- 
sel (No. 39158) from the R. S. Peabody Foundation and by a Swift 
Creek, Early Variety (No. 17/4889) from the Heye Foundation 
Annex. 
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A consideration of the evidence presented from the mound, includ- 
ing the presumed absence of Wakulla Check Stamped, leads to the 
conclusion that it was built during the Weeden Island I Period. 

West St. Andrews (By-2).—Along U.S. Highway 98, 1.4 miles 
east of the West Bay bridge, the roadbed cuts through an extensive 
shell midden (map 15). The midden is mainly oyster, and it is 
probably at least 1 meter deep in several places. A number of modern 
houses and an auto court have been built upon the shell. There are 
two circular, dome-shaped mounds on the north side of the highway. 
One of these is I meter high and the other 1.5 meters high. Small 
excavations which had been made sometime in the past show the 
mounds to be composed of sand, shell, and midden. Just south of 
the highway is an impressive mound about 3 meters in height. Its 
present appearance suggests that it was an unusually high conical 
sand mound. Moore (1902, p. 176) makes a very brief mention of a 
mound in this vicinity which he excavated. Apparently he found 
nothing in the mound. A surface collection gathered from all sec- 
tions of the village area in 1940 is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden) Island dncised i. is asi canes aves s See on ee 3 
Weeden Tsland sPlain.2) 62-5 boccdltsak vase otras ee 32 
Carrabelle’ Incised’.S.3:) 50h cco eee I 
Garrabelle*Punctated ni). iin sdeitick Sane sol ee 4 
Tucker Ridge-pinched.. §.)2.5,2 Se ww ce deeak dicho ee 2 
Walkculla Check, Stamped ince iassjoscies a0 5.00.00 0 ose ae 2 
Swiit) Creek Complicated ‘Stamped... ... 5.2. s+.) oa eee 26 
Miscellaneous 
Plath TRE. ie: ossccpis ots: 3 ashavaiasen Vale .atens ae auto aie he ee re 7 
Smooth Plain: i.hsisic ance ee eesees visio sin bee c sic ee 16 
Residual (Plain 65 oeci.c.e sian keane deen epee OOea eee 159 
Tndetermunate. Stamped. ...0500/0 4-00 +. 6+ eeclehaee ee aaa 5 
Other unclassimied) os:is.c «00 aueie ars 00 bles ater enee eietese eee 6 


Total sherds.... 263 


This collection is overwhelmingly of Weeden Island I Period.*¢ 


46 There is a collection of 41 sherds in the Peabody Museum, Yale University, 
from a site recorded as Dyer’s Point. A map accompanying this collection 
indicates the Dyer’s Point site to be in the immediate vicinity of By-2. The 
material, however, is mixed Fort Walton and Weeden Island. Presumably 
another part of the extensive shell midden was occupied during the Fort Walton 
Period. This collection was made a number of years ago by Richard Stearns. 
The classification afforded me was made by Dr. John M. Goggin. 
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Sowell site (By-3)—\The 1940 excavations, in the village midden 
at Sowell, have been treated separately under the section, ““Excava- 
tions on the Northwest Coast: 1940.” The present review and anal- 
ysis is based upon the Sowell burial mound and its contents as these 
have been published by Moore (1902, pp. 167-174.) 

The Sowell mound was made of sand and was 4.5 feet high and 
50 feet in diameter (map 15). Burials in the mound were found in a 
massed heap and also scattered. Secondary bundle or single skull 
types and primary flexed burials were all recorded. Two burials were 
found on mound base. Probably 25 or so individuals were represented 
in all. Pottery was found in a mass mortuary deposit, with individual 
burials, and also in small caches at various places throughout the 
mound. Nonceramic goods, such as shell cups, shell beads, a stone 
plummet or pendant, and steatite pipe of undisclosed form were found 
either unassociated or with burials. Pottery was “killed,” and plain, 
incised, check stamped, and complicated stamped types are all listed. 

Many of the human crania from the mound showed frontooccipital 
flattening. 

The pottery illustrated by Moore (1902) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wreeeden lisland) Incised!s 5-00 ric cite cols oe oleate Figs. 69, 72, 75 
Weeden, clsland) UP] aim’ ciecacreyercretersios) cterstoressretealare cree ereies Fig. 77 
Wieedent Islanderunctatede psc cere sete rier Figs. 68, 71, 73 
Garrahellem incised’ ?. ae hoes fereiec ait wiclvarsietets cies steers Fig. 70 
ampancomplicated Stamped: 24.5 26.5 5.2 chew ccele je. sie os oleeeo care Fig. 79 
Stabetersburexelnetsederassat.retee stereos cre stays sere terkere otal lissoh et Fig. 78 
Miscellaneous 
MATIN NES SHEE 4 ss ohn. etrete le lal rare dia sow evalaatess wi aoel AGIs axorena d ewpovelaie Fig. 76 


Additional Moore vessels from this mound are in the R. S. Peabody 
Foundation. These are: Weeden Island Plain, three specimens (Nos. 
39145, 39002, 39003) ; Weeden Island Incised, three specimens (Nos. 
39254, 39294, 39094) ; and Carrabelle Punctated (No. 39060). 

The mound is definitely Weeden Island, possibly only Weeden 
Island II. 

Drummond site (By-4)—The Drummond site, like the Sowell site, 
is on the bay-shore side of what is locally known as the “West 
Peninsula” of St. Andrews Bay (map 15). It is a mile southeast of 
Sowell where the land curves eastward forming a north shore on 
which the midden is situated. There are actually two shell beds, a 
larger one to the east and a smaller to the west. They are on 
small sand ridges and are separated by a little stream. A number of 
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little pits have been dug into both. Shells are oyster, scallop, and 
conch. The refuse is not deep, but a moderately large surface collec- 
tion was made from the two middens combined. Fifty meters west of 
the smaller, westernmost midden is a small sand mound which has 
an old central excavation. This mound does not seem to be one of 
those excavated by Moore, and the older local inhabitants, who remem- 
ber Moore’s expeditions, say that he did not dig the mound. 

The 1940 surface collection from the two Drummond middens is 
classified as: 


Fort Walton Complex 


Fort VWaltonelncisedse snsereeneee Wieeverere one iesers sveterers, ae eee ae 2 
Pensacola. (Plains nets ee eke see ee roe ee eee I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Wakulla Check Stamiped: 0. s..c000.c0s0n0n0ee ee eee 2 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Swift Greek Complicated ‘Stamped ic. 55... -s.0oa0eeaaeneeeem 31 
(Mostly Early Variety.) 


Deptford Complex 


Depttord’ Bold ‘Check Stamped: 66.2.2 os ws pales alee I 
Miscellaneous 

Smoothie Plata i. ss ceeus cvsyazes 'oueye td csareieobaere © © sitekn si eke ee 4 

Residual sPl ati: sac. eeusiae.c.< jo due. ci monapbaids we sient es ke 81 

Indeterminate Stamped: %\.....:.. 22ceisee ss . enn eee 2 


Total sherds.... 124 


Although all Gulf Coast complexes seem to be represented here 
by a sherd or two, the site is dominantly of the Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek Period. 

Bear Point (By-5)—Bear Point, or Strickland Point, as it is 
usually called today, was visited by Moore in 1902 (pp. 174-175) 
and again in 1918 (p. 545). The site is on the southeastern extremity 
of the West Peninsula of St. Andrews Bay (map 15). Almost 50 
years ago Moore stated that great irregular ridges of shell and a 
shell enclosure could be seen at the site, but today the midden is a 
thin, largely destroyed, oyster-shell deposit covering an area about 
I50x 150 meters on the bay shore. A surface collection made in 
1940 is classified below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 
Fort» Walton ‘Inctsed..s yr. «2s ssc «\s's:cleie atc nee eee 44 
Bake‘ Jackson ‘Plainis.c 2% eo ck aces Sen ane en 14 
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Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


NViecderipelslaticielslattieys cratic ccaciaeereremtorek lolticka ave terevel cuclercie 3 
GarrabellewPanctated oem. cmiasccs fete ninco rien. 2 
erthiplinets edge tseyecta form cra total = crs eiee eer RNa NEP vo Peete one 2 
NWaktliaa heck Stampediy. 2+ 0. s).c.0aiae nereeie te S sit ane aula 4 
Stab eterspromlncisedsnicceseciemice arsine on ae einer eee cronies 2 
Miscellaneous 
Ras chien] GSN ENN Baan me mae Ae Ri tenniarhatcin optorcioakc ls Euler rercls cisints cic ene 119 
Indeterminate Stamped’ oii. cs pee icicle olsie ere a ele eid oiele eiersters 4 


Total sherds.... 194 


The collection belongs to the Fort Walton and Weeden Island II 
Periods. Two Spanish olive-jar fragments were also found on the 
site. 

Moore cut into a small sand mound at Bear Point and discovered 
a total of 12 primary flexed and secondary bundle burials. These 
had oyster-shell association. Stone celts were also found with burials, 
and a cache of mortuary pottery was uncovered on one side of the 
mound. Plain, check stamped, and complicated stamped types are 
listed. He mentions that one of the plain vessels was gourd-shaped. 
Vessels were “killed” with a perforation. It seems most likely that 
the mound belonged to the Weeden Island Period. 

Somewhere to the westward of the first mound Moore located three 
others which he describes as “‘flat.”” All proved to be domiciliary or, 
at least, they contained no burials or cultural materials of any note. 

West Bay bridge site (By-6).—West Bay bridge crosses the narrow 
neck of the bay at the juncture of West Bay, North Bay, and 
St. Andrews Bay proper. It is on U.S. Highway 98. On the west 
shore there is a shell midden 350 meters north of the bridge. This 
is in a low-lying area, relatively free from heavy growth. The midden 
extends along the shore for 100 meters and inland for only 20 meters. 
Shells are principally oyster. Commercial excavations have cut the 
deposit to pieces but sherds are plentiful in the loose shell. The fol- 
lowing collection was made in 1940: 

Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Bocte Waltons incised). s<.3.¢ 4.8 ssccs Sag eiten pets open ey. 9 
MeAke aGksSOn) Plait. .cc 2 dicisre so sk 0 wittvs sicigeieie ie Bate dene oe 4 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden: Island. Ineised ):s:. 2.02% access Nees whines ee as I 
Wieedenvislandwelaimi.s scteyeatse mractaclacictte | oer ctdewia ieee ake I 
Wy cetbarGHecka. Stati pels, :..,slaa.ateaietanma Be Satake alareiaiclw« acatenier as 18 
Swit Greek Complicated Stampeds i... ccw.c 00 he0 cs oe cee acct Z 


17 
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Miscellaneous 
Résidual: Plan. osicc siete rctctas aioe sate ocean eee eee 60 


Total sherds.... 95 


The collection dates from Weeden Island II and Fort Walton 
Periods. 

Davis Point, west (By-7).—Opposite the West Peninsula there 
is a comparable extension of land which helps form St. Andrews 
Bay. The little hamlets of Cromanton and San Blas are situated on 
this peninsula. On its northern end, facing outward toward the Gulf, 
is Davis Point. The burial mound at this site was the one which Moore 
excavated in 1902 (pp. 176-182); the mound excavated under the 
same name in 1918 (Moore, 1918, pp. 546-548) lies about a mile 
distant on the inner or bay shore (map 15). 

In 1940 Woodbury and the writer relocated the burial mound of 
Moore’s 1902 season and also explored a very extensive shell midden 
which is situated on the shore at a distance of a few hundred meters 
from the mound. The trees and undergrowth are heavy on the point, 
and the inland extent of the midden could not be accurately deter- 
mined; but along the low bank back of the beach sherds and shell 
are found for several hundred meters. Although the midden did not 
appear to be very deep at any one spot, the site is one of the largest 
on the northwest Gulf coast. A surface collection is classified as 
follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden) Island Uncised'ascd.cs noses ccceoss seas Gee I 
Weeden: Uslands Plains 5s.0c06 coe ween cin eee 12 
Carrabelle incised’ sacecsc ad pocds cies water oe eee ene I 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


Alligator Bayou \Stamped: o....¢0. «sa asc vane oe eee I 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Switt ‘Creek Complicated Stamped: .--.....%,-.- eee eee 28 
St. Andrews Complicated) Stamped: ..%.1..<.. 4. 500s eee 2 
Deptiord Simple |Stampeds.ceseceneeiocen oesce eee eee I 
Miscellaneous 
Plait Red) 43). si iewiessia sou cae sea pees eames cules eioeece eee I 
Residual. "Plata 1. 5 s.s:50/c saleieiees aselorsle: se ees «010 0) cieie Gere QI 
Unclassifieds  f22%:5. caieisiecw a kisteciow'e sisuras’s oie aloes oe 3 


Total sherds.. 141 


This collection is both Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden 
Island I. 
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The Davis Point mound excavated by Moore in 1902 was about 
3 feet high and 45 feet in diameter. Numerous burials were found, 
both in a massed secondary deposit and as scattered individual inter- 
ments. Some of the latter were of the secondary bundle or bunched 
type; others were primary and tightly flexed. Oyster shells and evi- 
dences of fire were noted with burials. Pottery was found in a mass 
mortuary deposit. Nonceramic artifacts were placed with burials and 
were also found separately in the mound. Stone celts, pitted stones, 
lump galena, fragments of copper objects, and pointed conch columel- 
lae were the mound artifacts. Pottery was “killed,” and Moore men- 
tions plain, incised, and check stamped types. 

Frontooccipital flattening was noted on some of the skulls. 

The illustrated material (Moore, 1902) is classified as follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised...:........... Figs. 81, 84, 86, 87, 80, 94 
Weeden) Island! Plaittscrnsccrsriot-aircnele aoe areieiok Sechetel= Fig. 88 
Carrabelles incised) s.- aiz.s-ar.c s rrcicdele cleo here eet oie Fig. 85 
HMeit ine EM CISC erararesevotetacceve leseheh e oover sl eeoisieral wioraol eaters ers toon Fig. 92 
Wraktllai@heek Stamped «aches ence er ceiree Fig. 91 (?) 


Miscellaneous 
Winclas sited ayer ns tetas teva arc aienoitio apes einlerstaie sae Geos Fig. 83 


This illustrated collection is verified as to type range by two ves- 
sels of Moore’s from the same mound which were given to the 
R. S. Peabody Foundation. One is Wakulla Check Stamped (No. 
39287) and the other Weeden Island Plain (No. 39153). Another 
specimen in the Heye Foundation Annex is Carrabelle Incised (No. 
17/4951). The mound seems to be Weeden Island II Period, dating 
later than the midden collection. 

Davis Point, east (By-8).—According to Moore’s account (1918, 
pp. 546-548), this mound is located on East Bay, an arm of St. 
Andrews (map 15). It is about a mile from Davis Point in an easterly 
direction. The mound was circular, 3 feet high and 45 feet in diameter. 
Seven burials were scattered secondary single skull and bundle types. 
They were sometimes accompanied by masses of shell. Pottery had 
been placed in a mortuary deposit, but stone celts and hammerstones 
were found with specific burials or at random through the mound. 
Pottery was “killed.” Moore lists check stamped, complicated stamped, 
plain, and incised. The illustrated vessels, figures 22 and 23 (Moore, 
1918) are both Weeden Island Plain. 

The dating of the mound is undoubtedly Weeden Island. 
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Midden in Davis Point area (By-9).—There is another collection 
from the Davis Point region which is worth analysis. This is a series 
of 276 sherds which were gathered in 1932 by Frank M. Setzler of 
the United States National Museum during a brief survey trip of 
the northwest coast (U.S.N.M. No. 373169). The exact location of 
this collection with references to sites By-7 and By-8 is not clear 
(map 15). The datum is simply “a shell heap across St. Andrews 
Bay, opposite Panama City.”’ This is undoubtedly in the Davis Point 
section, and it may be from the large By-7 midden or, possibly from 
an unreported midden near the By-8 mound. The collection is pre- 
sented below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 
Fort Walton Incised si...) nc cic sieies oc oe ceicigne o ere one 2 
Bake Jackson? Plaine: acc ces sas see cue oe eee ee I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised )./.'2).5 5/12 sa sctstolares. ¢ o sletel aetna 3 
Wieeden) IslandsZoned Reds fa. ack aa come oe aero 2 
Weeden: Island’ Plaine? . 5 cciecincec ene eilen) steers eee 63 
Carrabelle Incised | sesacoctets acme chine cece eee Gi 
Garrabelle Punctated! .).c secs tiew ogists a0 4 te secs ere ene 37 
Indian Pass Uncisedfiacc acoscec scr oor cet act cree eee eee 3 
Keith Encised, (2.02 ses s6n os cobs noe bose moe pete eee 5 
Tucker Ridge-pinched = .o< 2 66.6 04+ 6 scien ee ee 19 
Wakulla ‘Check *Stamped.).c 2.0.5.6 00s one nese oes ee 27 
Switt) Greek: Complicated! Stamped. . 22-1 eee 27 
(Late Variety.) 
Mound Field) Net-marked:: 5: 3.56 c0.00 00 «ase siee eee I 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Franklin! Platty isc bose sisis 2.0% Horegh siatelslow ete Geld see eee 2 
Miscellaneous 
Plaitr cRed tence cee oe bho. ae see eee Seer ee 7 
Residual vPlaingcpaet ta xoscke ao ales crea ee cays en ek Ree nee 36 
Indeterminate Stamped: atau. es ones paces otc 6 
Other, unclassified saris posers ss siete ecctero 1s esa Bole oe eee ee 40 


(Virtually all these are very small fragments of the Weeden 


Island Series.) — 
Total sherds.... 286 


This collection, in spite of the very small numbers of Fort Walton 
and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek sherds, dates primarily from the Weeden 
Island I and II Periods. 

Parker's Branch (By-10).—Parker’s Branch is on the northern or 
mainland side of St. Andrews Bay 5 miles southeast of Panama City 
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and less than I mile southeast of the village of Parker (map 15). The 
site is an oyster- and conch-shell midden located in flat hammock land 
on a small stream branch which drains into the bay. The midden 
is thin and extends along the branch for 100 meters and back from 
the branch for 60 meters. A sand mound is reported somewhere in 
the immediate neighborhood of the branch, but a search failed to 
reveal it during the 1940 survey. 

Two collections are available from this site. One was made during 
the 1940 survey and is given below: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Swat «Creek Complicated Stampede ce ceils elects «ete 31 
(Mostly Early Variety.) 


Miscellaneous 
TBA ria Ria NER oa Bae a ar ct I nO rs She Eastham ae) ae I 
IRS Tae WR eno tic 6 ARB ES umes once Ones Och: Std DAEaaaeeed: 106 
Indeterminate (Stamped: «cect c. thes cree mie sw steeisc.e e oiselere Sictsiel eyes 8 


Total sherds.... 146 


The other collection was made by Setzler 47 in 1932 (U.S.N.M. 
No. 373168), and from the description of the location of the site 
there is little doubt that it is the same one. It is classified below: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


milssator. (Bavoue Stamped. c.c.cc.ecis a cretsrrerebenecnts eketercetie sess 2 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Swiit “Greek Complicated) Stamped. 0.2 oA0¥.0o.Gae.!s 70 
(Early Variety.) 
Crooked River i/Gomplicated Stamped 2. 2.0.3, 043s. .e ome I 
(Early Variety.) 
Se; Andrews) Complicated: ‘Stampede i i..02.. 8502s. see Zz 
(Early Variety.) 
New River Complicated Stamped. ..:....).0i.% de. cece oe I 
[Rieeval a trate] Abele eA OER eeriD GAM aio Homme te ciet.nba Gomorimmcode 4 
Miscellaneous 
Smoothie e lainiet Secie,ssrveite vote sarees oars eee Ticcetan 7 
Resi tall kal at tne nles cicrdsete’ ms dvs. avshos tea eeatahe sy seers eben teem horslars pays texsielisieceley 47 
Indeterminate: Stamped. .).s,s:0icj0 «+, o.0 eurwie'sie susiahe sen esieiaesrersiais ein 2 


Total sherds.... 136 


The site is clearly of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 


47 Setzler also collected sherds from a site known as “Sheepshead Bayou,” 
somewhere to the north of Panama City. All the sherds from this site (U.S.N.M. 
No. 373170) are Fort Walton Period. I have not included it in the discussion 
for lack of more adequate location data. 
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West Bay Post Office (By-11).—Moore excavated a sand mound 
on a small western arm of St. Andrews Bay (Moore, 1902, pp. 130- 
140) (map 15). He described it as being over 50 feet in diameter, 
8 feet high, and of truncated conical shape. We visited the site in 
1940, relocating the mound which is now much smaller as a result of 
excavation and erosion. No shell midden was encountered nearby, 
but in the vicinity of the mound we observed a few Weeden Island 
Period sherds. 

A few burials, presumably secondary, were found during Moore’s 
work. There was a mass deposit of intentionally destroyed pottery, but 
other artifacts, including chipped-stone projectiles, stone celts, hones, 
and sheet-mica fragments were found with burials and at random 
through the mound. With some burials was evidence of former 
fires or charcoal deposits. 

Pottery was “killed” by perforation. Moore mentions plain, in- 
cised, red painted, and complicated stamped, but does not include the 
check stamped type. His illustrations (1902) are classified as follows: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden island Incised ...dcccccoer cet smc sien Figs. 8, 13, 14, 15 
Weeden ‘Island Punctated ss o's <..0c% des os che een Fig. 10 
Weeden: island sPlain...c. case aeeee tee ree Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 
Tucker Ridge-pinched 44.004 adelesw ote aeas cs ne eee Fig. 7 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Santa, -Rosa: Punctated so c<:ci:0% «,.<'</eeaictn oor ea Fig. 11 
Miscellaneous 
Winclassified) 0 .Jc isis). iieiewieicinie’s hixisess he uae Os cee Figs. 5, 12 
(Figure 5 is undoubtedly Weeden Island Series.) 
Binpy Mugs. wicie skin wets aterevonpele clase eee oe Ree ae Figs. 16-19 


(Probably Weeden Island adornos, but some are reminiscent of 
Fort Walton Period.) 


Four vessels in the R. S. Peabody Foundation are also of the 
Weeden Island Period. These are: Indian Pass Incised (No. 39245) ; 
Carrabelle Incised (No. 96/R137); Carrabelle Punctated (No. 
38934) ; and Keith Incised (No. 38972). 

The mound is clearly Weeden Island and, judging from the pres- 
ence of complicated stamped and the lack of check stamped types, of 
the Weeden Island I division. 

West Bay Creek (By-12).—Moore (1918, pp. 542-543) excavated 
another mound on the opposite side of West Bay Creek (map 15) 
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from the West Bay Post Office site.*® This mound, not visited in 
1940, was 2 feet high and 25 feet in diameter. No burials were found, 
although there was a destroyed cache of pottery. Plain, check 
stamped, complicated stamped, and incised types are mentioned in the 
text. A single illustrated vessel, with relief duck effigies, is the type 
Weeden Island Incised (Moore, 1918, fig. 19). The mound is Weeden 
Island Period. 

Phillips Inlet (By-13).—Moore dug this mound in the 1918 season 
(1918, pp. 541-542). It is located on Phillips Inlet (map 15). The 
site could not be located in 1940. A sand mound, circular in outline, 
was estimated to have been about 4 feet high and was 45 feet in 
diameter. It contained two bunched or bundle-type secondary burials, 
a mass pottery deposit of destroyed vessels, and other artifacts both 
with and without burial associations. The latter are projectiles, celts, 
and sheet-mica fragments. No pottery is illustrated, but the descrip- 
tions suggest Weeden Island Incised types. Complicated stamped and 
check stamped are also listed. The mound is probably of the Weeden 
Island Period. 

Brock Hammock (By-14)—This mound, also on St. Andrews 
Bay, several miles south of West Bay Post Office (map 15), was 
excavated by Moore in 1902 (p. 140).*® It was not visited in 1940. 
It was 2.5 feet high and 38 feet in diameter. No burials were recov- 
ered, but these may have been taken out by excavators who preceded 
Moore. Plain, check stamped, and complicated stamped pottery was 
recovered. No material from this site is illustrated, but a vessel of 
the type Weeden Island Plain (No. 39139) is in the R. S. Peabody 
Foundation. The limited evidence implies a Weeden Island Period 
date for the mound. 

Burnt Mill Creek, larger mound (By-15).—Located on the east 
bank of the creek, this mound was opened by Moore in 1902 (pp. 140- 
146) (map 15). The site was not visited in 1940. Moore lists the 
mound as truncated conical in shape, 4 feet high, and 50 feet in 
diameter. Eleven bundle and single skull burials were in the mound, 
and destroyed pottery was in a large cache, in smaller caches, and 
with burials. Sheet-mica fragments were present. Pottery was both 
“killed” with perforations and made with holes as a special mortuary 
ware. Plain and incised types are mentioned in the text. 


48 In his 1902 report (p. 140) Moore makes a brief mention of a mound which 
is, apparently, in about the same location as this one. Presumably it was another 
mound, however, as he found nothing in it and considered it to be a domiciliary 
structure. 

49 Moore (1918, p. 543) returned to the same vicinity and explored two very 
small mounds nearby. These seem to have been midden hummocks. 
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A classification of illustrations (Moore, 1902) is given below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Tnicisedae we enane tou v ates tocate Figs. 21, 24, 26 
WieedenelslandiBunctatedean nearer eee eee Fig. 20 
Wicedenglsland@elainea pera ee oeer na neenee Figs. 22, 23, 25 


In the R. S. Peabody Foundation there is another vessel from the 
Moore excavations at this mound which falls in line with the above. 
It is Weeden Island Plain (No. 39349). 

The mound dates from the Weeden Island Period. 

Burnt Mill Creek, smaller mound (By-16).—A\so on Burnt Mill 
Creek (map 15), this mound, 2.5 feet high and 28 feet in diameter, 
was excavated by Moore in the 1902 season (Moore, 1902, pp. 146- 
149). It was not visited in 1940. No burials were found, but a mass 
pottery deposit and a projectile point were encountered. Pottery was 
“killed.” No check stamped is reported from the mound but com- 
plicated stamped was present. Illustrated (Moore, 1902) pottery is 
classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


\Vieedentslandmiincisedansacce cer emee sconce eeeoee Figs. 20, 33 
Tucker’ Ridge=pinched J.2)..00. 32 towns cae oe one see Fig. 30 
Swait Creek. Complicated Stamped... t25.2: occ oe one eee Fig. 31 


(Late Variety.) 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Basin Bayou Uncised7s..jco.<daes senor oem ene eee Fig. 28 


Two vessels were classified in the R. S. Peabody Foundation. These 
were Weeden Island Plain (No. 39124) and Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped (Late Variety) (No. 38930). The mound is Weeden Island 
I Period. 

Burnt Mill Creek, west (By-17).—This site is on the west side of 
the creek about 1‘mile from the mouth (map 15). It was not visited 
in 1940. Moore (1918, pp. 543-545) lists the measurements as about 
3 feet high and 45 feet in diameter. Three or four single skull and 
bundle burials were found at various points in the mound, and there 
were evidences of old fires in the mound and near burials. Besides 
a mass pottery deposit there were also stone celts, sheet-mica frag- 
ments, and pieces of copper artifacts both with burials and placed 
singly. Only plain and incised pottery are mentioned in addition to 
the material illustrated. “Killing” of vessels by perforation is recorded, 
and one vessel (Moore’s vessel 2) was a mortuary piece manufactured 
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with holes. The two illustrated vessels from the mound, plate XIV 
and figure 21 (Moore, 1918), are both incised and are obviously 
related. They are difficult to classify as are the three specimens dis- 
cussed from the “Site West of Point Washington” (see Moore, 1901, 
figs. 67, 70, 74). The breadth of line of the incisions is like Basin 
Bayou Incised, but the design arrangement, carrying out the bird idea, 
is more Weeden Island. As stated before, these types intergrade, and 
it seems certain that the bold-line Weeden Island Incised is a develop- 
ment out of Basin Bayou Incised. 

This mound is probably Weeden Island I Period. 

Alligator Bayou (By-18).—This is a mound site on the north side 
of St. Andrews Bay (map 15). It was not visited in 1940. Moore 
excavated here in 1902 (Moore, 1902, pp. 150-152). At that time 
the mound was of oblong shape, being 76 by 50 feet and a little over 
6 feet high. It was composed of sand. No human bones were met with 
in Moore’s excavations, but he attributes this to their decay in the 
moist soil of the mound. A projectile point, hematite ore, a mica 
spear-point form, a copper-covered wooden object, and a conch-shell 
drinking cup were the only nonceramic artifacts. Pottery had been 
ceremonially “killed” and placed in a mortuary deposit in the mound. 
The following ceramic features of a general nature were noted: plain 
ware, complicated stamped, red painted ware, incised types, scalloped 
rims, and tetrapodal supports. Illustrated (Moore, 1902) pottery 
is classified as: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


Nilisatowe bay Ommotaimped saciseye cesses secs sieee Figs. 34, 35 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped...) 20% sic esos Figs. 39, 40 
St) Andrews Complicated Stampede. osences sso oe Fig. 37 
(Early Variety.) 
Crooked River Complicated Stamped................. Fig. 38 


In addition, from this site there is a complete vessel of the type 
Crooked River Complicated Stamped (No. 38923) at the R. S. Pea- 
body Foundation, and three Swift Creek specimens (Nos. 17/4900 
and 18/246) in the Heye Foundation Annex. One of this last group 
is definitely of the Early Variety of the Swift Creek type. 

The mound is of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Fannings Bayou (By-19).—This site in North Bay, an arm of 
St. Andrews, was not seen in the 1940 survey (map 15). Moore 
(1902, pp. 152-159) excavated a burial mound here in 1902. This 
mound was then 3 feet high and 40 feet in basal diameter. Nineteen 
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secondary single skull and bundle burials were found, often with 
charcoal or evidences of fire above them. The burials were at various 
points throughout the mound. Pottery was in a mass deposit on one 
side of the mound; other artifacts were both with burials and dis- 
tributed at random. These include a shell cup, a projectile point, and 
two spear forms cut from sheet mica. Both check and complicated 
stamped types of pottery were in the mound in addition to plain and 
incised vessels. Pots were “killed” with perforations. Illustrated 
(Moore, 1902) pottery is given below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden ‘island dncisednis co scat: Was an eee Fig. 42 
Weeden: Island: Punctated <...c5 0k caw. aie eee ere ae Figs. 44, 51 
Weeden Island™ Plains ¢ oss o5ic cousins we ceeebe tee ee Figs. 43, 53 
Tucker Ridge=pitiched | aja.s.ccs's.sdinawiee sess aie ohn eee Fig. 47 
Wakulla’ Check “Stamped sc 00. oc sacans ce ec ne et oe Fig. 52 
Swift ‘Greek’ Complicated “Stamped s.....0.4: sccwee ee cee Fig. 41 
(Late Variety.) 
Miscellaneous 
Wnclassitied! shee satin aces ot 6 Sloe oe Figs. 46, 48 


(Figure 46 appears to be degenerate Weeden Island; figure 48 
is suggestive of Crystal River Incised.) 


At the R. S. Peabody Foundation there are five vessels of the type 
Weeden Island Plain from this site (Nos. 39040, 39038, 39812, 39040, 
39334), and at Heye Foundation Annex there is a single specimen of 
Late Variety Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (No. 17/4893). 

The site is definitely Weeden Island. The presence of both Wakulla 
Check Stamped and the Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Late 
Variety, suggest both Weeden Island I and II. 

North Bay (By-20).—This small mound on the North Bay arm of 
St. Andrews Bay was not seen during the 1940 survey but was ex- 
cavated by Moore (1902, pp. 159-160) (map 15). It was 2 feet 
high and 38 feet in diameter. Sixteen burials were scattered through 
the mound and were single skulls or bundle forms. A cache of pottery 
was on one side of the mound, and a flint projectile point and a lump 
of lead sulphide were also found. Perforated or “killed” vessels were 
the rule. Many of these were check stamped but no complicated 
stamped is reported. No material is illustrated, but three vessels in 
the R. S. Peabody Foundation from this site are Wakulla Check 
Stamped (No. 39167), Weeden Island Incised (No. 39311), and 
unclassified Incised and Punctated (No. 39159). 

The mound is Weeden Island II Period. 
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Anderson's Bayou (By-21).—Also on upper St. Andrews Bay, 
this mound was not relocated in 1940 (map 15). Moore (1902, 
pp. 160-162) gives the size of the mound as about 2 feet high and 
55 feet in diameter. Moore found only four burials, representing at 
least six individuals, all secondaries of the single skull or bundle types. 
Decay of bone material was extremely marked, and the excavator was 
of the opinion that more burials had been placed in the mound. Be- 
sides a deposit of pottery on one side of the mound, hones, smoothing 
stones, hammerstones, sheet mica, stone beads, and sheet copper were 
recovered from mound fill. Both complicated and check stamped 
pottery types are reported. 

The illustrated (Moore, 1902) pottery is classified as: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Santa Rosa Series: 


Ailieatoc. Bayou) Stamped si 5:6 so 5:ce-cinwiemeatere oergs'v ale es Fig. 54 
IBASiA SAV OU pURCISEU 4 scthcs ars as aalarctartelsmjeqo.emereiaaecr « Fig. 55 
Swiit Creek Complicated Stamped..............02- Figs. 59, 56, 58 
(Figure 59 is excellent example of the Early Variety.) 
Miscellaneous 
Hnrdeterminate? Stat ped! -.eivein's ete.3 ce cle seine eteie de tio eieiae a cieers Fig. 57 


The R. S. Peabody Foundation collections from this site include a 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Early Variety (No. 38945) and 
two plain vessels which may be Weeden Island Plain (Nos. 39179, 
39159). 

With the exception of the two check stamped sherds (Moore, 1902, 
p. 161), which might be the Wakulla type, and the possible Weeden 
Island Plain pots, the mound is clearly of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period. 

Large Bayou (By-22).—This mound is on the northern side of 
St. Andrews Bay (map 15). It was excavated by Moore (1902, 
pp. 163-164) but was not examined in the 1940 survey. The mound 
measured 4 feet high and 50 feet in diameter in Moore’s time. Ten 
bunched or bundle-type burials were encountered. In several instances 
it appears as though pottery vessels had been placed as offerings with 
specific burials. A large cache of vessels was found in the mound, 
many of which were “killed.” A hammerstone, a smoothing stone, 
and some mica were the only nonpottery objects mentioned. Moore 
lists check stamped, complicated stamped, miniature vessels, and com- 
partment vessels in the general discussion. He illustrates no pottery, 
but the R.S. Peabody Foundation collections from the site include 
three Weeden Island Plain (Nos. 39121, 39316, 39172) and one 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Late Variety (No. 39266) vessels. 

The site is of the Weeden Island Period. 
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Cemetery at St. Andrews (By-23).—This site, originally sur- 
rounded by a shell ridge or embankment, no longer displayed this 
surface feature in 1940 (map 15). Moore (1902, pp. 175-176) found 
this embankment 2 to 4 feet high and encircling an area about 170 
feet in diameter. Many vessels and burials were reported having been 
taken from the site prior to Moore’s visit, but he found only a single 
vessel at a depth of 3 feet below the surface. Moore was of the opinion 
that the vessel, a bowl, had originally covered a burial which had dis- 
appeared through decay. The vessel in question, illustrated as figure 
80 (Moore, 1902), is Fort Walton Incised. Presumably this cemetery 
belonged to that period. 

Pearl Bayou midden (By-24).—Pearl Bayou or Craney Bayou is 
on the bay side of the eastern peninsula of St. Andrews Bay (map 15). 
It lies about 1 mile east-northeast of the hamlet of San Blas. The 
midden is on the sloping bank of the bay. In area it is 100 by 50 
meters with additional patches and extensions of shell farther back 
from the water’s edge in the woods. The refuse is extremely black 
organic material mixed with shell, and sherds were the most abundant 
of any site of this same size encountered during the 1940 survey. Sev- 
eral old excavations show that the rubbish is a meter or more in depth. 

The 1940 collection from the site is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Inciseds...205:4 05 2e%i4) cake see 13 
Wreeden sland (Platti.:j: 1 As, «text's econ ace se oe eee 49 
Carrapellecincised, 4y2/jcccek rnc or ok cnike a oro on oe 5 
Carrabelle \Punctated, . \o.cecc5. neces ee ee ee eee eee 20 
Indian: Pass Incised’.. .2.64.42. ds. <2 ¢sSenee oe eee 3 
Keith) Ineised) izj.'.civ Ss Sade pain Ae cae et nee ©. oe 9 
Tucker sRidge=pinched oo... mck cccctaoe sisters ee eee 7 
Wakulla* ‘Check Stamped; .: isi: s0e.d-ssine. «0 20.005 oct eee 275 
Switt Creek Complicated: Stampedarc. oaess cece. seen 7 
Miscellaneous 
Plains, Reeds cats crass vaverscareiacyeiens gacjetssa. 8 fee Se saaveel nels eiaws ee eee 2 
Smooth, (Plains jad ss gnerc.os cms sreusie eee oie is tec eae 28 
Residual: Plain. tehets ses sec ncek eee cee clensee ceo eee 293 
Indeterminate: Stamped? 425 525.2.fi< cb cclaeee <.ckeekine Gee II 
Unclassified) iaxsck desiecees caesar 9 


Total sherds.... 731 


This midden is clearly in the Weeden Island II Period. 
Mound near Pearl Bayou (By-25).—This mound was situated about 
I mile east of Pearl Bayou proper, at some distance from the water’s 
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edge (map 15). We were unable to locate it during the summer of 
1940. Moore (1902, pp. 183-188) says that the mound was 3.5 feet 
high and 4o feet in diameter. Burials were numerous, including a 
large mass interment of remains, some of which were flexed, some 
possibly secondary. In addition to the mass burial were a number 
of individual flexed burials found at various places in the mound. 
Near the mound margin some flexed burials were also found in shal- 
low submound pits. In one instance, such a pit had a single flexed 
burial in the bottom and this burial was covered with oyster shells. 
Over the oyster shells were a number of other skeletons (Moore, 
1902, fig. 95). 

Pottery was in a large mortuary cache and in smaller, scattered 
caches. Other artifacts, projectile points, a lanceolate blade, a ham- 
merstone, several celts, shell cups, and fragments of sheet mica, were 
both with and unassociated with the burials. Pottery was “killed” 
by perforation, and both check and complicated stamped types are 
recorded in the text as well as plain and incised wares. 

Cranial deformation, probably frontooccipital, was noted on some 
of the skulls. 

Illustrated (Moore, 1902) pottery is classified below : 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden dsland tincisedee.. as2- sce seeks Figs. 100, 102, 104 

Widanin Jigikyal J eringssoasancueuboaooo cane Figs. 103, 105, 106 

IndvaniePass Mncised sc /c\cia sists speya'aie o/s iti etsioloraite slarctessine Fig. 99 

Switt) Creek Complicated! Stampeds..5-5-.2-ceacce-e es Figs. 97, 98 
Miscellaneous 

Wiriclassiivecdieten vapevepe src reatreeensscteasloteseus vel erste spslel cysicoveislexeverare Fig. 101 


Additional data from this site, in the form of specimens in the R. S. 
Peabody Foundation, include three Weeden Island Plain pots (Nos. 
39286, 39337, 39134) and a miniature vessel (No. 39171). A beaker 
of the type Basin Bayou Incised is in the Heye Foundation (No. 
17/4038). 

The mound is of the Weeden Island Period. 

Strange’s Landing (By-26).—This mound, on East Bay of St. 
Andrews Bay, was excavated by Moore (1902, pp. 192-196) (map 
15). It was not visited in 1940. The mound was 4 feet high and 
38 feet in diameter before Moore’s excavation. Burials were both 
primary flexed and secondary bundle, numbering five in all. Flexed 
burials were found in shallow submound pits in some instances. These 
were usually covered with oyster or conch shells. Pottery was in a 
large mortuary deposit. A stone celt was placed near one of the 
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burials. Pottery was “killed” by perforation and breaking. Both 
check and complicated stamped types are mentioned. 

One skull from the Strange’s Landing mound was flattened, prob- 
ably frontooccipitally. 

Illustrated (Moore, 1902) pottery is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Weeden dslandy Incisedeecnus ser anceeecriee er Figs. 112,114, 115, 117 
Miscellaneous 
Wnelassified dco .< eh Aree bate wie eee errs One ole eee Fig. 116 
(This vessel is strongly reminiscent of the type Crystal River 
Incised. ) 


Vessels in the R. S. Peabody Foundation confirm the above Weeden 
Island Period material. These are: two Weeden Island Incised 
(Nos. 39295, 38969) ; Weeden Island Plain (39122) ; and Carrabelle 
Punctated (39258). 

The mound is Weeden Island Period. 

Laughton’s Bayou, mound A (By-27).—This mound is on the north 
side of the East Bay tributary of St. Andrews (map 15). It measured 
3.5 feet high and 45 feet in diameter when Moore excavated it in 
1902 (Moore, 1902, pp. 188-189). We did not find the mound in 
1940. Moore also describes shell middens in the same field with the 
sand mound and mentions a circular shell enclosure. 

The seven or eight burials in the mound were single skull and 
bundle interments found near mound center but not in a mass deposit. 
Sheets of mica, found near the mortuary cache of pottery, were the 
only nonceramic objects of the mound. Vessels in the cache were 
broken or “killed” by perforation. Plain, incised, and complicated 
stamped types were found, but no check stamped appeared. 

Illustrated (Moore, 1902) pottery has been classified as given 
below: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Weeden, Island : Plain’. ..cin . Jkjdas oc sectiekeeete sma eeeene Fig. 107 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Swiit) Creek Complicated: Stamped cic). axe: a:o.6 ree Fig. 108 


(Early Variety.) 


Material in the R. S. Peabody Foundation includes one vessel from 
this site which is Indian Pass Incised (No. 39105); specimens at 
Heye Foundation Annex include two Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped, one Late Variety and one which is questionable as to phase 
(No. 17/4899). 

This material suggests a Weeden Island dating of the earlier or 
Period I half. 
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Laughton’s Bayou, mound B (By-28).—This mound is on the 
eastern side of the creek, opposite Laughton’s mound A (map 15). 
Moore (1902, pp. 189-192) excavated it when its height was 7 feet 
and its diameter was over 40 feet. Even at that time the mound had 
been previously explored. The site was not located during the 1940 
survey. Both secondary bundle and primary flexed burials were en- 
countered in the mound, numbering nine in all. Oyster shells often 
covered burials, and there were also evidences of fires having been 
made beside the bones before they were enclosed in the sand. One 
instance of a subfloor grave pit with a single burial covered with shells 
is also noted. Pottery was recovered from a large mortuary cache 
at one side of the mound, and stone celts and pierced Marginella shell 
beads came from the immediate location of a burial. 

Pottery was “killed” by perforation, and a vessel with prefired mor- 
tuary holes was also encountered. No complicated or check stamped 
pottery is mentioned in the account. The illustrated (Moore, 1902) 
pottery is classified as: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden island! Incisedis-..ace secs ccmee. Figs. 110, 111 (?) 
Wieedentiisland sPilain’ sarc c/ecectotns wie clsteiere coi aetecciere eiere Fig. 109 


The mound is dated as of the Weeden Island Period. 

Baker’s Landing (By-29).—This site, also on East Bay (map 15), 
was not found by us in 1940 but was excavated by Moore (1902, 
pp. 196-197). In 1902 the mound had been much dug over, and its 
original shape was not determinable. Its approximate size was about 
5 feet in height and 70 feet in diameter. Near the mound were shell 
midden and evidences of a circular shell enclosure. The nine burials 
in the mound were both secondary and primary. The former is rep- 
resented by only one single skull burial; the latter by semiflexed, 
flexed, and extended forms. Most of the skeletons were covered with 
masses of oyster shell. Pottery, mostly broken, was found in a large 
deposit. No check stamped or incised types were associated. Two 
sherds (Moore, 1902, figs. 119, 120) are illustrated. These are Swift 
Creek Complicated Stamped (Early Variety). Two vessels, both 
St. Andrews Complicated Stamped (Early Variety), which came 
from Baker’s Landing mound are in the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
(uncataloged). Three Swift Creek Complicated Stamped specimens 
were examined at Heye Foundation Annex (No. 17/4901). 

The available evidence indicates a Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period 
date. 
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Hare Hammock, larger mound (By-30)—The Hare Hammock 
mounds are situated near the base of the Crooked Island peninsula in 
the southeastern corner of Bay County (map 15). They were not 
relocated in 1940, and, like many others, may have entirely disappeared 
by now. When Moore visited the larger Hare Hammock mound 
(Moore, 1902, pp. 197-207) it had a height of 7.5 feet, a diameter 
of 56 feet, and was a perfect truncated cone in form. The 31 burials 
in the mound were both secondary and primary, including single 
skull, bundle, and flexed types. Many were covered with conch shells. 
Pottery was placed in the mound in a mass deposit and nonceramic 
artifacts were sometimes with burials, sometimes unassociated. These 
last were stone celts, a stone gorget, a fossil shark tooth, sheet mica, 
a lance or projectile point of chipped stone, and shell cups. 

Both check and complicated stamped pottery is reported from the 
mound in addition to plain and incised types. Pottery was “killed” 
by perforations. The following is a classification of illustrated 
(Moore, 1902) material: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden Island Incised....Figs. 122, 124, 127, 129, 131, 135, 136 
Wieedenmislandmeblainmeeseraserticinicn cence Figs. 126, 134 


This is supplemented by a single Weeden Island Plain vessel (No. 
39033) from the R. S. Peabody Foundation which had been taken 
from the mound by Moore but not illustrated by him. 

The site is of the Weeden Island Period. 

Hare Hammock, smaller mound (By-31).—This mound was exca- 
vated by Moore in 1902 (Moore, 1902, pp. 207-210) and again in 
1918 (Moore, 1918, pp. 549-553) (map 15). The second time he 
referred to it as “Mound near Crooked Island.” We did not visit 
the site in 1940. 

The mound was made of sand and measured about 45 feet in 
diameter and 3 feet high. 

On the second visit Moore referred to a nearby village or midden 
area some 200 yards from the mound proper. His excavations, how- 
ever, pertained only to the burial mound. Both secondary bundle and 
primary flexed burials were in the mound, totaling 13. Most of these 
seem to have been on mound base, and some of them were covered 
with layers of conch shell. Pottery was found in a major cache, in 
scattered subsidiary caches, and with individual burials. Lance points, 
celts, and a sheet-mica spear-point form were taken from the mound. 
Check stamped pottery is not reported, but complicated stamped was 
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present in addition to incised and plain types. Vessels were “killed.” 
Material which Moore (1902 and 1918) illustrated is classified below : 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island) Incisediia. se. sce. -s<el- Figs. 26, 28 (1918) 
Hare Hammock Surface Indented............ Fig. 138 (1902) 
tckermleid <e=pinehed smyetrrsmcteleleleiierels siete! talete Fig. 25 (1918) 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped................ Fig. 138 (1902) 


There are also two vessels in the R. S. Peabody Foundation from this 
mound. One is Keith Incised (No. 38983) ; the other Weeden Island 
Plain (No. 39315). 

The mound is Weeden Island, probably Weeden Island I. 

Farmdale (By-32).—This burial mound, encountered by Moore 
(1918, pp. 548-549) but not by the 1940 survey, is located near the 
eastern end of East Bay not far from the hamlet of Farmdale (map 
15). The mound was 2 feet high and 35 feet in diameter before 
Moore’s excavations. Burials were secondary, fragmentary, and, in 
at least one instance, partially cremated. Evidence was found of only 
two individuals. Fires had been placed near to or upon the skeletal 
remains. Pottery was found in various small caches through the 
mound. Other artifacts, such as lance or projectile points of chipped 
stone, were taken from the immediate proximity of burials. Shell 
drinking cups were also present. 

Only plain and incised ware is reported with the exception of one 
sherd showing relief modeling. Vessels were “killed.” The only 
illustrated specimen, figure 24 (Moore, 1918), is the type Indian 
Pass Incised. 

This mound is Weeden Island. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


Sampson's Landing (Ja-1).—This mound, about one-half mile 
from the Apalachicola River, was reported on by Moore in 1903 
(pp. 489-491) (map 16). It was not visited in the 1940 survey. It 
was made of sand with an admixture of clay and gravel. The mound 
measured 4.5 feet in height and had a basal diameter of 45 feet. There 
were 47 burials in the mound. Both single skull and bundle burials 
were found, in some cases associated with remains of fire. Flexed 
burials were also present and in three instances were covered with 
limerock slabs. Pottery appeared as a mass deposit and in scattered 
caches. Nonceramic artifacts include stone celts, sheet-mica frag- 
ments, and shell cups. 


18 
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Pottery vessels were “killed,” and plain, incised, check, and com- 
plicated stamped types are reported. Two vessels are illustrated 
(Moore, 1903): Figure 155 is Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, 


ALA BAMA 85 


+ 


Map 16.—Site map of Jackson, Calhoun, Gulf, Gadsden, Liberty, Franklin, Leon, 
and Wakulla Counties. Sites indicated by numbers. 


Late Variety ; figure 156 is an unclassified incised piece of a curious 
design and somewhat divergent technique. Additional material from 
Sampson’s Landing in the R. S. Peabody Foundation (No. 6298) and 
the Heye Foundation Annex (No. 17/4987) are two Swift Creek 
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Complicated Stamped specimens, questionable as to Early or Late 
Variety identification. 

The available evidence indicates the Weeden Island Period, although 
there is a possibility that the site may be earlier. 

Kemp’s Landing (Ja-2).—This location is about 1 mile from the 
Apalachicola River (map 16). It was reported upon by Moore in 
1907 (pp. 428-429) but not visited during the 1940 survey. The 
mound was 4.5 feet high, 33 feet in diameter, and made of clay rather 
than sand. Only one single skull burial and a large deposit of mortuary 
pottery were recovered from the mound. Pottery was “killed,” and 
incised, plain, check, and complicated stamped types are listed. Moore 
(1907) illustrates only one vessel, figure 1 (p. 429), an Indian Pass 
Incised specimen, but two other vessels of the Moore collection from 
the mound are in the R. S. Peabody Foundation. These last are both 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Late Variety (Nos. 41800, 41798). 

The mound is dated as of the Weeden Island Period. 

Florida Caverns State Park (Ja-3).—This site (map 16) was not 
visited in the 1940 survey, but was examined in that year and in 
1941 by Charles H. Fairbanks, of the National Park Service, and 
J. Clarence Simpson, Florida Geological Survey. I am indebted to 
Mr. Fairbanks for a synopsis of the situation and for the opportunity 
to examine sherd collections from the site. 

Three site units are listed. These are “Cave No. 10,” “Rock Shelter 
No. 1,” and “The Parking Area.” All three sites were relatively 
superficial occupation middens. Potsherds and projectile points were 
recovered from the surface. Sherd counts were not made of these 
collections, but all were predominantly of the Fort Walton Period. 


CALHOUN COUNTY 


Davis’ Field (Ca-1).—The site is about 1 mile northeast of Blounts- 
town on a tributary stream of the Apalachicola River (map 16). It 
was excavated by Moore (1903, pp. 468-473) but not visited in 1940. 
The mound was made of clay, circular in outline, about 4.5 feet high, 
and 70 feet in diameter. An outstanding feature was a smaller interior 
mound which covered a subfloor pit. The 26 burials recovered were 
secondary single skull and bundle types and also primary flexed inter- 
ments. Some of the latter were in shallow pits below mound base. 
There were evidences of fire having been placed with burials, and in 
one spot it appeared as though a mass of logs had been placed over 
a skeleton and then fired. The small interior mound, made of clay 
and charcoal, contained no burials but had been built over a shallow 
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pit which held the remains of a fire. A cache of pottery vessels had 
been placed on its top. 

Pottery, except for the cache mentioned above, was all found in a 
large mortuary deposit of “killed” and broken vessels. Vessels were 
made with perforations as well as perforated after firing. Conch- 
shell cups and sheet-mica fragments were in the mound. Plain, in- 
cised, red painted, and complicated stamped pottery types are men- 
tioned, but check stamped was absent. The illustrated (Moore, 1903) 
vessels are classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden: Island Tacisedo! |. eovh 1. Sick eee ee eee Fig. 131 
Weeden island Plain stasis eda, coe oes Figs. 133, 134, 136 


Two specimens in the Heye Foundation Annex from this site are 
classified as Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Late Variety (No. 
7/5166). 

Both the illustrated and the Heye Foundation specimens indicate 
that this site is Weeden Island—probably, in view of the absence of 
check stamped, Weeden Island I. 

OK Landing (Ca-2).—The exact location of this mound is not 
given by Moore (1918, p. 554), and it was not located in the 1940 
survey (map 16). Presumably, it is somewhere above the Davis’ 
Field site on the Apalachicola River. It was a small mound 3.5 feet 
high and 35 feet in diameter. It contained two unidentified secondary 
burials, a mass deposit of pottery, and a lump of galena. Plain, in- 
cised, check, and complicated stamped pottery are mentioned by 
Moore. Pottery was perforated to effect “killing.” From the brief 
description of some of the vessels found it seems indubitable that this 
was a Weeden Island Period site. 

Other sites in Calhoun County.—Moore (1903, pp. 467-468) tells 
of a rectangular, flat-topped pyramidal mound with a ramp approach 
about I mile northeast of Blountstown Landing. He was unable to 
excavate at the site, however. 

At Atkin’s Landing, about 6 miles above Blountstown, a small, low 
mound was excavated by Moore (1903, p. 480). He found nothing, 
as the mound had been riddled by previous digging. 


GULF COUNTY 


Indian Pass Point (Gu-1r).—Indian Pass is the narrow entrance 
to St. Vincent’s Sound between Indian Pass Point and St. Vincent’s 
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Island. Located near the end of Indian Pass Point, one-quarter of a 
mile west of the pass, is the remnant of a small sand burial mound 
(map 16). This mound was excavated by Moore in his 1902 survey 
(Moore, 1902, pp. 211-214). The mound, composed of sand and 
shell, lies in the midst of sand dunes and stunted pine and oak trees 
in semigrown dune country. In 1940 we were unable to find any evi- 
dence of occupation near the mound. A few Weeden Island Plain 
sherds were found in the old craterlike excavation in the center of 
the mound. 

The mound, in Moore’s time, irregular in shape, was approximately 
3 feet high and 50 feet in diameter. It contained numerous secondary 
burials of the bunched or bundle type. Pottery was found in a large, 
principal cache and in smaller deposits, and projectiles, celts, smooth- 
ing pebbles, hones, shell cups, hematite ore, and a shell chisel were 
also recovered. 

Many of the skulls from this mound showed marked frontooccipital 
flattening. 

Pottery was “killed.” The listed pottery types include plain, in- 
cised, and check stamped. Complicated stamped is not mentioned. 
Illustrated (Moore, 1902) pottery is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieedent rlisland! #inciseds 4.4% aereuteio sieves eis slersiots bet Fig. 145 

Hracdtaneassmlincisediyac « sresctsavsktscstovare sierra areeerorere no re Fig. 144 
Miscellaneous 

Winclasssfiedios eves cvacors tic oreteca Sisichsc vee cic erator ee ear eee reales Fig. 143 


This mound dates as Weeden Island II. 

Gotier Hammock (Gu-2).—This site lies on the Gulf in St. Joseph’s 
Bay (map 16). It was not located in 1940, but in 1902 Moore (1902, 
pp. 210-211) reported it as a much dug-over mound about 5 feet high 
and 60 feet in diameter. Moore found a few scattered bundle burials 
in the mound; some of these were in shallow pits below mound base. 
From his statements it is obvious that the mortuary deposit, or de- 
posits, of pottery had largely been removed. Some of the few vessels 
found were “killed” by perforations. Plain, incised, complicated 
stamped, and red painted wares are remarked upon. One of the 
vessels he describes was a necked jar with complicated stamped deco- 
ration around the rim portion only. This is most likely to have been 
a Late Swift Creek Complicated Stamped piece. Two sherds are 
illustrated (Moore, 1902). These are: Figure 140, Weeden Island 
Incised ; and figure 141, Swift Creek Complicated Stamped. 
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From the evidence, the mound appears to have been a Weeden 
Island Period burial place, probably Weeden Island I. 

Burgess Landing (Gu-3).—This site is on a small tributary of the 
Chipola River which is, in turn, a tributary of the Apalachicola 
(map 16). It was excavated by Moore in his field trip of 1903 
(Moore, 1903, pp. 443-445), but was not relocated in the 1940 survey. 
The mound, made of clayey sand, was about 5 feet high and almost 
50 feet in diameter. The 12 burials within the mound were secondary 
and of the single skull and bundle types. Pottery in the mound formed 
a special mortuary cache, but nonceramic artifacts were found at 
random without particular associations. These last include projectiles, 
celts, hones, and sheet mica. Pottery vessels were “killed,” and all 
principal types such as plain, incised, check stamped, complicated 
stamped, and red painted are listed. Only one vessel, a Weeden 
Island Plain specimen (Moore, 1903, fig. 93), is illustrated. 

The mound is dated as Weeden Island. 

Isabel Landing (Gu-4).—This mound site is also on the Chipola 
and was not visited in 1940 (map 16). Moore (1903, p. 445) exca- 
vated the mound, a tumulus almost 5 feet high and 50 feet in diameter, 
and found evidences of two secondary burials. Pottery was, for the 
most part, grouped in a cache. Vessels were “killed” by perforation. 
Moore lists check stamped, complicated stamped, plain ware, and 
punctated decoration. One of the vessels he describes may have been 
the type St. Andrews Complicated Stamped. In addition to the 
pottery, some sheet mica was found in the mound. 

The lack of illustrated material makes identification difficult in this 
case, but the description best fits the Weeden Island Period. 

Chipola Cut-off (Gu-5).—This mound is located near the canal 
which joins the Chipola and Apalachicola Rivers some miles above 
their natural junction (map 16). The mound, excavated by Moore 
(1903, pp. 445-466), was not visited in the 1940 survey. Moore 
described it as being 5 feet high and 45 feet in diameter and com- 
posed of sand with some clay admixture. Previous to Moore’s opera- 
tions the mound had been disturbed by miscellaneous and unrecorded 
digging. 

Burials were found by Moore at 42 points throughout the mound 
but with a tendency toward massing along the southern margins. 
Bundle, single skull, and flexed or semiflexed forms were noted. Most 
burials were on mound base or in the mound fill but some, unfor- 
tunately not well identified as to form but probably secondary, were in 
submound pits. Pottery was found principally in a large cache but 
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also in smaller caches and in some instances immediately associated 
with specific burials. There was one example of a vessel being in- 
verted over a skull. For the most part, vessels were “killed” by 
breaking or perforation, although at least one example of prefired 
“killing,” or mortuary ware with specially made holes, was recorded. 
This specimen was of the type Weeden Island Plain in contrast to 
most of the pottery from the mound which is of the Fort Walton 
Period. 

Nonceramic artifacts, usually found associated with individual 
burials, include: Hematite ore, stone celts (some of which occurred 
in a cache below mound base), stone hones, shell tools (gouges and 
chisels), shell beads and hairpins, and bone awls and fishhooks. In 
addition, there is a toadstool-shaped pottery object (Moore, 1903, 
fig. 129) which may be a pottery anvil. European artifacts frequently 
associated with burials were brass disks, presumably gorgets. Glass 
beads were also found. 

Pottery from the site was abundant and is well illustrated. Moore 
also made general observations as to the similarity to wares found 
farther to the west, near Pensacola (Fort Walton types), and as to 
the presence of polished black ware (probably shell-tempered). Loop 
handles and one interesting stirrup-spout fragment are worth special 
mention. Below is a classification of the Moore (1903) illustrations: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 
Fort Walton Incised..... Figs. 96, 97, 98, 100, IOI, 105, 109, 115, 
122, 123, 124, 126, 127 
(Figure 109 is atypical in that design filler appears to be 
dentate-stamped rather than punctated.) 


Point Washington Incised.......... Figs. 106, 116, 117, 118,121 
ake: Jackson Pate sess at.<neecaees tosses Figs. 114, 128 
Restart: TA CISCA> gs pc's sa tn atetatate ars aime eee ore d ta aswel oe Fig. 108 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden: Island) Incised sc cccier cls /oreiesve ve are ces Figs. 102, 112 (?) 
WVecoenvisiand Plaine’ sisi san ceceee-cacecu mn caveee Fig. 104 
Swift) Creek Complicated. Stamped ss cjsiais scicisus ons s soielon Fig. 120 


(Late Variety.) 


The R. S. Peabody Foundation has additional material from the 
Moore excavations at Chipola Cut-off. This lot includes one Lake 
Jackson Plain vessel (No. 39267), one Fort Walton Incised vessel 
(No. 39313), and one St. Petersburg Incised jar (No. 39053). Non- 
ceramic specimens from the same site are a shell spoon, a Busycon 
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celt, a Fasciolaria chisel, and a single-grooved columella pendant or 
plummet. 

This mixture of both Fort Walton and Weeden Island specimens 
in the same mound is almost without parallel in Moore’s excavations. 
His excavation data do not, unfortunately, give sufficient detail to 
be of much help in explaining this situation. Two possibilities sug- 
gest themselves. One is that of intrusion, the assumption being that 
Fort Walton Period peoples utilized a Weeden Island Period burial 
mound for a cemetery. If this is so, the intrusive burials must have 
been made at considerable depths, as some of the skeletons accom- 
panied by brass ornaments of European origin were found in sub- 
mound pits. Furthermore, the intrusive diggings must have been 
very extensive in order to have placed a large cache of Fort Walton 
Period pottery in the mound in addition to the many graves. The 
second possibility is that a Fort Walton community had retained 
a number of Weeden Island pottery vessels in a mound of their con- 
struction. One objection to a continuity of this sort is that Wakulla 
Check Stamped, the marker type of the Weeden Island II Period, is 
absent from the mound, implying that the Weeden Island component 
belongs to the earlier or Weeden Island I Period. It would be more 
reasonable to expect continuity between Weeden Island II and Fort 
Walton than from Weeden Island I to Fort Walton. 

Both hypotheses are possible, but neither is provable from the avail- 
able data. The only conclusion we can be certain of is that the mound 
represents both Weeden Island and Fort Walton Periods. 

St. Josephs Bay (Gu-6).—This site is not located but only listed 
on map 16. In 1893-94 C. H. B. Floyd sent a collection of vessels, 
some stone celts, and shell artifacts to the United States National 
Museum (Nos. 155318-155329) from a mound which he located as 
about 25 miles from Apalachicola on St. Josephs Bay. At that time 
it was identified as “Franklin County,” but today a St. Josephs Bay 
location would be in Gulf County. 

There is the possibility that this might be the Gotier Hammock 
(Gu-2) mound which Moore found so thoroughly dug over on his 
1902 expedition. The collection is, however, a fine one and a distinct 
period lot. It is also illustrated and well known from the literature 
(Holmes, 1903, pl. LX XVIII). Late Variety Swift Creek, Weeden 
Island Plain, and Weeden Island Incised are all represented in the 
photograph. The presence of the heavy rim reinforcement which ex- 
tends down over the vessel walls, as seen in the vessel in the upper 
left corner of the Holmes illustration, is reminiscent of Oklawaha 
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Plain, a Weeden Island I horizon marker from north-central and 
northeast Florida. This similar treatment is also noted on the in- 
cised vase or globed jar, lower row, third from right (Holmes illus- 
tration). These features and the Late Swift Creek specimens place 
the collection as Weeden Island I. 


GADSDEN COUNTY 


Aspalaga (Gd-1).—The Aspalaga site is on high ground back from 
the river landing of that name in the western corner of Gadsden 
County (map 16). It was excavated by Moore (1903, pp. 481-488) 
but not visited by the 1940 survey. The site consisted of a shell 
midden and three sand mounds. Two of these mounds, both low and 
inconspicuous, were found, according to Moore, to be domiciliary in 
character. That is, no burials or special caches of pottery were found 
within them. The third mound, which is the basis of Moore’s report, 
was 6 to g feet in height and about go feet in diameter. In outline, 
the mound was slightly oblong rather than round. 

Fifty-four burials were found in the mound, and these were single 
skull, bundle, and flexed types. Charcoal was in association with 
several. Most pottery was in a mass cache, but some specimens were 
with individual burials. Nonceramic artifacts were also with and 
apart from specific burials. Lance points, projectiles, celts, hammer- 
stones, sheet-mica fragments, a mica spear-point form, hematite ore, 
a truncated stone disk, shell cups, shell tools, and shell beads make up 

this group. 

Pottery is listed as plain, incised, red painted, and complicated 
stamped. Tetrapodal supports and notched rims are other common 
features which are given special mention. The illustrated pottery 
(Moore, 1903) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Weeden Island Plain....... Figs. 146, 150, and probably 152 and 153 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Switt Creek Complicated Stamped: 5.044....-c6eecceeee ce Fig. 151 
(Early Variety.) 
Geystalw River. Ineised\az.d..:. o-crs'-ecurea sles aes Figs. 147, 148 


The additional panel of sherds shown in Moore, 1903, figure 154, 
consists of four Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (top, and left 
side), one of which (lower, left) is definitely of the Early Variety ; 
one St. Andrews Complicated Stamped (bottom, center) ; one Weeden 
Island sherd (bottom, right) ; and one sherd of Fort Walton Incised 
(center, right). 
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The R. S. Peabody collections from Aspalaga show a single vessel 
which is four-lobed and of the type Basin Bayou Incised (No. 39131). 

The ceramic evidence from this site points to a Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek dating overlapping into Weeden Island I. 

Other sites in Gadsden County—Moore (1903, pp. 491-492) also 
investigated a group of mounds near Chattahoochee Landing on the 
Apalachicola River. There were seven mounds in all. Some of them 
appear to have been substructure or temple-type mounds. Others, 
which were low, rounded mounds, were excavated, and as nothing was 
found in them they were considered as domiciliary. 


HOUSTON COUNTY, ALA. 


McLaney place (Hn-1).—This site is located in the extreme west- 
ern tip of Houston County, Ala., on the Choctawhatchee River. It 
was visited and excavated by Moore during his 1918 survey (Moore, 
1918, pp. 528-530) but was not relocated in 1940. The site consists 
of a burial mound on a bluff above the river. The mound measured 
about 5 feet in height and over 30 feet in diameter. Five burials 
were discovered but are not described as to form. They lay upon 
or near mound base and apart from a mortuary cache of pottery. A 
chipped-stone celt or ax was the only artifact other than pottery. Only 
plain and red painted wares are mentioned. A gourd-shaped bowl of 
the type Weeden Island Zoned Red is illustrated (Moore, 1918, pl. 
SOM ee Ie) 

The mound is placed as Weeden Island. 

Fullmore’s Upper Landing (Hn-2).—This mound is in the north- 
eastern corner of Houston County, Ala., and was excavated during 
Moore’s 1907 excursion up the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers. The 
site was not visited in 1940. Moore (1907, pp. 438-444) describes 
the mound as about 3 feet high and as located on a slope. A few 
burials were in the mound, but these were too decomposed to deter- 
mine burial form. Apparently masses of stones had been used for 
burial coverings. 

Plain, incised, and red painted pottery are the only types listed. 
Vessels were “killed” and had been placed in a mortuary deposit 
in the mound. Illustrated (Moore, 1907) pottery is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Wreedenslslandilincisedtracai.cititiineiele clatter Figs. 18, 20, 22, 24 


Miscellaneous 
Unclassified... asda weidemeiinaes 6 auica Nee ee ee Fig. 17 
(This specimen is related to the Weeden Island Series.) 


This site is of the Weeden Island Period. 
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DECATUR COUNTY, GA. 


Hare’s Landing (Dr-1).—This mound is located a mile or so inland 
from the Chattahoochee River. It is described by Moore (1907, pp. 
429-437) as being 5 feet high and 48 feet in diameter. The site was 
not visited in the 1940 survey. Forty-three bundle and flexed burials 
were found in the mound. Both masses of phosphate rock and char- 
coal were found near many of the skeletons. Possibly the rocks had 
been used to construct a crude sort of cover for the burials. Pottery 
was in a major mortuary deposit and also in caches distributed through 
the mound. Other artifacts were found at random in the sandy-clay 
mound fill. Celts, hammerstones, lump galena, sheet-mica fragments, 
and conch-shell cups are all listed. 

Moore mentions plain, incised, check stamped, complicated stamped, 
and red painted pottery. Vessels were either perforated or were made 
with holes as special mortuary ware. Moore (1907, pp. 429 ff.) illus- 
trates the following pottery which is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


WVieedenmislandeincisedsseisacprecioaeceiiantee cna Figs. 3, 5,7 
Wieedens Islands Punctatedisr.,..ciz;cv</accern od weer rem ws aisjenreee s Fig. 2 
Weeden Istand (Plain. cisas.cx src cee eecone Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 
CarrabellemPunctated) cc accccacnts soe sie pele sists ce sears Fig. 11 


This site is of the Weeden Island Period. 

Munnerlyn’s Landing (Dr-2)—This mound, on the lower Flint 
River, was excavated by Moore (1907, p. 451) but not visited 
by us during the 1940 survey. The mound, about 3 feet high 
and 50 feet in diameter, was located in a field one-quarter of a 
mile from the river bank. The 16 burials discovered in the mound 
were badly preserved, but some were definitely typed as flexed. Char- 
coal was found near two of the burials. Pottery, for the most part, 
was in the large mortuary cache or small, scattered caches, but there 
was one case of a vessel in immediate association with a burial. A 
soapstone sherd was also found accompanying another burial. A 
stone celt was the only other artifact in the mound. The trait of 
“killing” was noted on pottery vessels, and check stamped, compli- 
cated stamped, and plain wares are listed as is the feature of tetrapodal 
supports. Moore (1907) illustrates two large sherds (figs. 25, 26). 
These are Swift Creek Complicated Stamped and, from such features 
as the folded rim and the undecorated margin below the rim, can be 
classed as the Late Variety of the type. 
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Absence from Munnerlyn’s Landing of incised types makes it diffi- 
cult to identify the site as to culture period. The complicated stamped 
types illustrated are Late Variety Swift Creek of the Weeden Island I 
horizon, yet the mention of tetrapods suggests the Early Swift Creek 
horizon, equivalent to the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Check 
stamped, if it is the Wakulla type, indicates a Weeden Island Period 
dating. On the other hand, if this check stamped is the Gulf Check 
Stamped type, or the Deptford type, a Santa Rosa-Swift Creek equa- 
tion would be more consistent. The data are too few and too contra- 
dictory in this case to allow for a reasonable estimate comparable to 
those given for most of the other sites treated in this review. The 
best we can say is that the mound was made sometime between the 
beginnings of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period and the close of 
the Weeden Island Period. 

Kerr’s Landing (Dr-3).—The Kerr’s Landing mound was circular 
in outline, 5 feet high and 62 feet in diameter when Moore visited it 
(Moore, 1907, pp. 452-456). The location is on the Flint River about 
5 miles below Bainbridge, Ga. We did not visit the mound in 1940. 
On mound base, near the center, were the remains of a fire. Burials 
were both secondary bundles and primary flexed, numbering 25. Pot- 
tery was massed in a large deposit, but other artifacts were occa- 
sionally found with burials or scattered separately in the mound. Non- 
ceramic materials were a celt, projectile points of chipped stone, lump 
galena, and hematite ore. 

Pottery vessels were “killed.”” The pottery types mentioned in the 
text are incised and punctated, plain, check stamped, complicated 
stamped, red painted, and cord-marked. The illustrated material 
(Moore, 1907) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden) Island incised. i.e cae ence slelclemrrce aerate Fig. 28 
Weeden) Island Punctatedsey-meccitictecieiers Figs. 27, 30, 31, 32 


The mound is clearly Weeden Island Period. 

Hardnut Landing (Dr-4).—This mound, also on the Flint River, 
is located by Moore (1918, pp. 555-557) as being on the right-hand 
side of the river (going upstream), about one-half mile southwest of 
Hardnut Landing. It was not visited in the 1940 survey. The mound, 
as found by Moore, measured a little over 2 feet in height and 65 feet 
in diameter. The 21 burials were both bundle and flexed types and 
were, in some instances, accompanied by charcoal deposits. Pottery 
was found in a mass mortuary deposit, but sheet-mica fragments and 
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shell drinking cups were at random through the mound or with 
burials. 

Pottery was both “killed” by postfiring perforation, and specially 
made with holes. Most general pottery categories are mentioned in 
the account, including both complicated and check stamped types. 
Only a single vessel is illustrated (Moore, 1918, fig. 29). This speci- 
men is a collared jar, made with holes in the walls, supported on 
tetrapodal feet, and bearing an incised and punctated decoration. It 
is vaguely suggestive of both the Weeden Island and Crystal River 
Incised types but differs from both. On the basis of descriptions of 
other vessels taken from the mound (p. 557), which include bird- 
effigy forms, it seems most likely that the mound dates as Weeden 
Island. 


EARLY COUNTY, GA. 


Shoemake Landing (Ey-1).—The mound was excavated by Moore 
(1907, pp. 437-438) but was not relocated in the 1940 survey. It is 
situated on the Chattahoochee River in the southwestern corner of 
Early County, Ga. Moore found it to be 2 feet high and 45 feet in 
diameter. It was constructed of sand and had been much plowed 
over. Decayed human bones were spotted in the mound but were too 
far decomposed to allow determination of burial form. A mortuary 
deposit of pottery came from one side of the mound. Pottery had 
been “killed” by breakage or mortuary perforation. Plain, incised 
and punctated, check stamped, and complicated stamped sherds are 
listed from the mound findings. Moore (1907) illustrates a vessel, 
figure 14, which is Weeden Island Incised, and a complicated stamped 
sherd, figure 13, which is related to the Swift Creek genre but is a 
distinct type. 

On limited evidence the mound is placed as Weeden Island Period. 


LIBERTY COUNTY 


West Bristol midden (Li-1).—This site was the only one visited 
in 1940 at such a distance inland except for the survey work in Leon 
and Jefferson Counties. Bristol is a town located near the east bank 
of the Apalachicola about 50 miles from the mouth of that river 
(map 16). The site is a refuse area on the brow of a ravine on the 
western outskirts of Bristol. Sherds are found within a radius of 
some 30 meters. The “mound at Bristol” (Li-4), which Moore ex- 
cavated in 1903, was reported by local inhabitants to be some little 
distance away and nearer the Apalachicola River. 
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A surface collection made at the West Bristol midden is classified 
below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


‘Weeden: IslandyIncisediciiceiiim. sche ne cmoneee cues see I 
Weeden dslandsPlain 42536. 5... Coarse tte. 28 oa meee eee 5 
Garrabelle, Imcised:) 25-2 psn hciereioreieiee te ore erie eee I 
Wakulla (Check ‘Stamped 5 ).cc. ois «oo. cninjnicttic cisteyesstersle seraereeets 39 
Miscellaneous 
Residual: (Plait W.2si si os ore siege 6b ote Gye ecoie ts asia cveielens cio 49 
Wriclassitiedyc5ive-s-s.5. 31a. cits wiatare 20 Cialeuelaseieaitus ehevele’eyoleto tae ae eaee eae 2 


Total sherds.... 97 


The site dates as of the Weeden Island II Period. 

Yon mound (Li-2).—Moore (1903, p. 473) visited this mound and 
describes it as a large, squarish structure with rounded corners and a 
flat summit plateau. The location is given as 2 miles below Bristol 
(map 16). The basal diameter of the mound was given by Moore 
as 157 feet, and he estimated the height at about 29 feet. The mound 
had no ramp approach and the sides were steep. The flat top measured 
68 feet across. The mound was trenched by Moore, though he does 
not state the depth or extent of the trenches. Presumably they were 
relatively superficial and confined to the summit. He uncovered only 
one small deposit of burned human bones. 

Although the 1940 survey party did not visit this site, Dr. M. W. 
Stirling made a brief reconnaissance trip in this region in 1936. He 
located and photographed a mound of similar description at approxi- 
mately the same location given by Moore. From the surrounding 
village area he collected the following lot of sherds which are now 
in the United States National Museum (No. 378423) : 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Hort Walton Gncised cise crs « seyseseceieievorsye tw. clcie eee een 57 
Lake* Jackson Planets 2 ose ooo-steaiees cee ok eee 96 
Marsh Island) dncisedts sic. ecole reilete c alee occas eee 20 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


Alligator’ Bayou Stamped i. css nc ciel cclecieici «cists ctelaletereteetate I 
Miscellaneous 
Cob-marked!sherd! \sc22 22) Bie eek wise a wis oes ae eee eee I 


Total sherds.... 175 


This collection obviously dates from the Fort Walton Period. It 
is highly probable that the mound dates from the same period. 
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Mound below Bristol (Li-3)—\The location is listed by Moore 
(1903, pp. 473-474) as being about 1 mile west-southwest of Bristol 
(map 16). It was a circular sand mound, 3 feet high and 50 feet 
in diameter. The site was not found in 1940. Human remains were 
too decayed for identification of burial forms, but in a pit below 
mound base a pottery pipe (form undescribed but probably monitor) 
and three shell gouges were recovered. It is likely that this was a 
submound burial in which the bones had completely disintegrated. 
Pottery was found in a large mortuary deposit at one side of the 
mound, and a shell drinking cup, a pitted stone, and a chipped knife 
or projectile made up the total contents of the tumulus. 

Pottery was “killed” by perforation. Check stamped, complicated 
stamped, plain ware, and the feature of notched or scalloped rims are 
given special mention. No incised or punctated types were found. 
No material is illustrated by Moore. 

The mound is extremely difficult to place, owing to lack of illus- 
trated specimens. Both complicated stamped and scalloped rim fea- 
tures suggest the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek horizon and this is offered 
as a tentative placement. The presence of check stamped raises ques- 
tions as to the particular type of this check stamped as it did at 
the Munnerlyn’s Landing mound (Dr-2). Wakulla Check Stamped 
would conflict with the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek assignment; on the 
other hand, Gulf Check Stamped or a Deptford Check Stamped would 
be in line with this early dating. 

Mound at Bristol (Li-4).—Moore (1903, pp. 474-480) gives the 
location of this mound as about 300 yards northwest of the town of 
Bristol (map 16). It was a sand mound on a ridge, circular in out- 
line, 2.5 feet high, and 56 feet in diameter. We did not relocate the 
mound in the 1940 survey. Fourteen bunched and single skull burials 
were found at various places in the mound, and a mass pottery deposit 
is reported. Other vessels were found here and there in the mound, 
and nonceramic artifacts were discovered both with and apart from 
burials. A hammerstone, a sheet-mica spear-point form, conch-shell 
cups, and shell beads had been placed in the mound. Pottery was 
both “killed” by perforations and made with holes. Check stamped, 
complicated stamped, plain, incised, and red painted types are all men- 
tioned. Check stamped is reported as particularly common. Moore 
(1903) illustrates the following specimens: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weed ets landemerinctated semaine asia cies rei siele Fig. 138 
Weeden Island Plains. 2. 4.cec eee Figs. 140, 141, 142, 144 
\Wivetlgsiiley’ (Cloiele Syahennadlb ane cocopouoconuoconoccuLur Figs. 137, 139 
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Miscellaneous 
Unclassified, complicated: stamped; <<< .0)16s 0-000 2eeeaer Fig. 143 
(This specimen resembles Late Swift Creek in form and decora- 
tion distribution, but the stamped designs and their application 
are more like the late period Georgia type, Lamar Complicated 
Stamped.) 


The site is Weeden Island—probably Weeden Island II in view of 
the predominance of Wakulla Check Stamped and the presence of a 
complicated stamped vessel which verges on the Lamar Complicated 
Stamped type. 

Rock Bluff Landing (Li-5).—This mound was located by Moore 
(1918, pp. 554-555) somewhere on the Apalachicola River in north- 
western Liberty County (map 16). We did not visit it in 1940. The 
exact location is not given although it was situated about a mile inland 
from the river. Size was 4 feet high by 45 feet in diameter. The 
13 burials recorded were too decayed for identification. They lay 
with the mass deposit of mortuary ware, and one burial was accom- 
panied by a pot. A projectile point, a stone celt, and some shell beads 
were recovered, the latter being with a burial. Pottery was both 
“killed” by perforation and specially made with holes. Plain, incised, 
check, and complicated stamped types are listed. 

Moore (1918) illustrates a vessel of mortuary ware that is classi- 
fied as Weeden Island Plain (pl. XV). 

The site is dated as Weeden Island. 

Michaux Log Landing (Li-6).—Moore (1918, pp. 553-554) lo- 
cates this site about 4 airline miles north of Estiffanulga (map 16). 
The location was not visited in 1940. The site is a mound 3.5 feet 
high and about 40 feet in diameter. Evidences of old fires were found 
in the mound to the extent of the entire nucleus of the tumulus being 
composed of burned sand. Some calcined human bones were in one 
deposit. The three or four other burials were secondary types, badly 
decayed. Pottery was in a mass deposit, and a projectile point was 
the only nonceramic artifact recovered. The vessels had been “killed.” 
Plain ware, one crude incised piece, check stamped, and complicated 
stamped are listed as being present. No material is illustrated. 

Data are insufficient to place the mound in the Gulf Coast chronol- 
ogy. Apparently it falls somewhere in the Weeden Island or Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek range. 

Estiffanulga (Li-7)—Moore (1903, pp. 466-467) found a mound 
about 1 mile northeast of Estiffanulga near the Apalachicola River 
(map 16). We did not visit the site in 1940. He describes the 
mound as being 3 feet high, 38 feet in diameter, and made of yellow 
clayey sand. The single find of human skeletal remains were too 
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decayed for identification of burial type. Pottery vessels were found 
at several locations in the mound, as were sherds. Stone celts and 
projectile points made up the mound inventory. Pottery vessels were 
“killed” by perforation, and check stamped, complicated stamped, and 
plain types are described. 

Data are too few for identification of the site. 

Other sites in Liberty County.—There is a small sherd collection 
in the Peabody Museum, Yale University (uncataloged) which came 
from Torreya State Park. These were collected near a large mound. 
The collection is of the Weeden Island Period. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Porter’s Bar (Fr-1).—Porter’s Bar is on St. George’s Sound 3 
miles east of East Point (map 16). The sand mound, which Moore 
(1902, pp. 238-249) excavated, lies 400 meters back from the beach. 
The associated shell midden begins about 200 meters from the mound 
and extends almost to the water’s edge. Its east-west axis measures 
approximately 200 meters. U.S. Highway 319 cuts through the south- 
ern side of the midden. Depth of the refuse is probably not over I 
meter. 

The surface collection from the Porter’s Bar midden made during 
the 1940 survey is classified below: 

Fort Walton Complex 


MOLVA al tOrMlNGISed jem Line aknce mt user eval vais che eisiet erereteremi lara 2 
Pensa lakilelaitimapeec sayersce tates ee es en sears eer eet I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Wiecdentvlsiandu Platte.se eee. tu gen Seeds Ss Selma vidi d eens 5 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Complicated Stamped Series: 


Swatt Creek Complicated Stamped’... jecc<criss ladies ols vos 31 
Crooked River Complicated Stamped.................... I 
Eiramlclingellainis sacs siavcrsteistes tiie acto svetoe es eink Ae eee eins Gane 2 
RST MOTECS ES tATIDER. ta.c ¢o,sjein oes «vida clas eve Sud tee cans Se we 10 
WWiestusl oridale Cord-=marked sa sss emcee cn oetetos aeteielneeeta I 
Deptford Complex 
Westtord Bold Check Stamped... 4... 5 s-nece ew tec eee. cs 2 
Deptiord simple Stamped... san nee eee ok eee tee eee ae sar 3 
Miscellaneous 
RSET) ai elite epeversve hia c o¥e.3sc's'= = svenesciteatare eee noma aVe cys, «! duolie) a. I 
Eslenre PIR GE Peres tenis. «Mirra ones cea wie eae Ren tate rd lath arash 2 
IRSCG REN RI SEIT netic Om OP AIneReniGiO G pas oretct cin otis. otra ne Rome ame ote 108 
1Ofiniel RIGS Fetal alee aya ees 5 SOMO wo GRRTOS Co Gate MO OeO GR Omens 9 


Total sherds.... 178 
19 
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Four periods are represented in this collection in which Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek sherds predominated. The count on Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped may, however, be a little misleading in this 
regard as many of these sherds cannot be placed successfully as either 
Early or Late Variety. 

The burial mound, which still remains in a partly destroyed con- 
dition, was measured by Moore (1902) as being Io to 11 feet in 
height and having basal diameters of 60 by 78 feet. The mound was 
found to have been constructed of irregular layers of white, yellow, 
and blackened sand which had been built up over a primary layer of 
oyster shells. Primary flexed and semiflexed burials and secondary 
bundle and single skull types were all present, numbering 68 in all. 
One deposit of calcined human bone is mentioned. Burials were found 
on or near mound base as a rule. Some were in the basal shell stratum. 
Pottery was found in a mass cache and in smaller, scattered caches. In 
some instances vessels were with individual skeletons. The nonpottery 
artifacts were encountered both with and apart from individual 
burials. Stonework included projectiles, celts, hammerstones, and a 
plummet or pendant. Hematite ore, galena, sheet mica, bitumen, a 
carved kaolin “baton,” copper work, cut animal jaws, shell pendants, 
shell cups, and shell tools are additional traits. A simple elbow-form 
pottery pipe from the mound is illustrated by Moore (1902, fig. 178). 

Pottery vessels were “killed” by perforation. Moore discussed 
plain, incised, check stamped (scarce), complicated stamped, and 
red painted pottery. He also makes special mention of a human-effigy 
vessel form which he does not illustrate. The material which he 
pictures (1902) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 

Weeden Island Incised....Figs. 180, 183, 185, 188, 190, 191, 195 
(All these specimens, except figure 185, are of the bold 
incised and punctated division of the Weeden Island Incised 
type which is close in decoration technique to the Santa 

Rosa-Swift Creek Period type, Basin Bayou Incised.) 
Weeden island selaineasss eee Figs. 182, 187, 192, 198, 200 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped............02002 Figs. 201, 203 

(Late Variety.) 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


Swift Creek Complicated Stamped...............+-: Figs. 196, 202 
(Early Variety (?).) 
Alligator Bayou. Stampedic once occ <ck cee cae Fig. 194 
Miscellaneous 


Wnclassified. «cc. ssinds. caesar ce crane aces eee Figs. 197, 199 
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Additional material from the Moore collections from this mound are 
in the R. S. Peabody Foundation collections. These include four 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Late Variety (Nos. 39255, 38940, 
39223, 39049), four Weeden Island Plain (Nos. 39157, 38920, 39262, 
39310), and a plain miniature vessel (No. 39136). The Heye Founda- 
tion Annex collections supplement this with one Swift Creek, Late 
Variety, one Swift Creek unplaced as to Early or Late, and two 
Weeden Island Plain (No. 17/49997). 

Total materials seem to divide between Weeden Island and Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek Periods. The heaviness of the incised lines and 
punctations in the Weeden Island specimens, suggesting the boldness 
of both Basin Bayou Incised and Crystal River Incised, imply that 
it is an early Weeden Island or Weeden Island I. The check stamped 
piece which Moore mentions is most likely the Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek type Gulf Check Stamped as this type was found in the Porter’s 
Bar midden while Wakulla Check Stamped was not. 

Carrabelle (Fr-2).—The 1940 excavations at this site have been 
discussed in detail under “Excavations on the Northwest Coast: 
1940,” “the Carrabelle site’ (see maps 9 and 16). The location of 
Moore’s (1918, pp. 557-560) excavations at the site and a brief men- 
tion of his findings are given in that section. As has been stated, 
we cannot be sure whether or not this burial site was formerly an 
artificial mound which had disappeared through previous digging, 
cultivation, or erosion, or whether it was simply a cemetery area. 
Lack of evidence for the former makes the latter interpretation the 
more probable. 

Pottery was found in the sandy soil of the burial ground or ceme- 
tery at superficial depths (about 20 inches). Vessels, usually broken 
into piles of sherds, were grouped in small caches. A single exception 
was a complete vessel, broken only by “kill-hole” perforations. In 
addition to the illustrated pottery, Moore lists the check stamped type 
as being present. Two burials were found in the area. Both were 
deposits of thoroughly calcined human bone, placed near the pottery 
caches but not in immediate association. 

Illustrated pottery (Moore, 1918) includes the complete vessel 
referred to which is a double but inner-connected jar of simple shape, 
supported by tetrapods. It is sand-tempered, decorated with simple 
stamping and a row of single dot punctations around the rim (Moore, 
1918, fig. 30). Both it and the two top sherds in the sherd panel 
(Moore, 1918, fig. 31) are the type Deptford Simple Stamped. The 
sherd in the lower left corner (Moore, 1918, fig. 31) appears to be 
Alexander Incised. The lower right corner sherd (Moore, 1918, 
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fig. 31) is decorated with carefully placed simple stamped lines run- 
ning horizontally on the vessel.°° Over this stamped decoration a 
linear-punctated design has been superimposed. This design is a 
series of “key-shaped” elements, highly reminiscent of design units 
of the Alexander Incised type. The sherd is from a sand-tempered 
vessel which, curiously enough, is of a rectangulate boat shape. 

It is clear that the Carrabelle cemetery material excavated by Moore 
is distinct and different from any of the more commonly recognized 
ceramic complexes. Its closest affiliations seem to be with the Dept- 
ford Complex as indicated by the Deptford Simple Stamped sherds. 
It will be remembered that the Deptford Period was well represented 
at the site in the midden excavations so the presence of Deptford 
Period burials is not completely unexpected. The appearance of the 
Alexander-like sherds fits this time horizon satisfactorily, being in 
line with the chronological position of the Alexander Series in other 
localities of the southeastern United States. 

Midden west of Carrabelle (Fr-3).—Two miles west of the town 
of Carrabelle on St. George’s Sound there is a sand hill which extends 
for about 25 meters along the north side of U.S. Highway 319 
(map 16). The roadway excavations have cut through a side of the 
hill, showing an oyster-shell midden, a little less than 1 meter deep, 
along the top. On the hill, back of the shell deposit among some trees, 
there is a hummock which may be an artificial mound. It does not 
appear to have been excavated. 

The 1940 surface collection from the midden is classified below : 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised’). 2. 3... (fica t ssc sca cele osteo ieee I 
Weeden Island Plains. 24): 535 ject se nee sine se alee I 
Wakulla Checle (Stamped) aaeadsusesuie oclecrias eee ere II 
Swift Creek Complicated, Stamped. ...... 2... 05+ <m-ceeee 2 
Wrest loridas@ond-marked.nes nee eeecios selene cen ee B 
Deptford Complex 
Deptiord Simple? Stampedinjnce cee 2 erie cists eee ree I 
Miscellaneous 
Smooth “Plaint s.6 scscsecaeces es cele celine 6 7 CEE eae 2 
Residual! “Plain  sivs ios ccac acces ecieeeieoe oot ote 16 
Indeterminate Stamped). i.ifes ager «01s. ores= sree crea ciereieteleeennsteets 5 
Other: unclassified) ec macioutncsktcee ease sss cee see eee I 


Total sherds.... 42 


This small collection is predominantly Weeden Island IT. 


50 This material was examined in the Heye Foundation Annex. 
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Tucker (Fr-4).—St. James Island is the land mass which makes 
up the southeastern corner of Franklin County. It is bounded on the 
west by the New River, on the north by the Crooked and Ocklockonee 
Rivers, on the east by Ocklockonee Bay, and on the south by St. 
George’s Sound and the Gulf. On its southeastern tip there is a small 
peninsula which doubles back to the west forming Alligator Harbor. 
The Tucker site is situated on Alligator Harbor between that body of 
water and Tucker’s Lake (map 16). There is an extensive shell 
midden at the site, several hundred meters long and over 100 meters 
wide. Near the western end of the midden is the burial mound exca- 
vated by Moore in 1902 (pp. 257-265). Heavy scrub growth has been 
cleared from a large central strip running through the midden site, 
either for the purpose of a firebreak or a right-of-way for a road 
(pl. 10, top). The shell had been superficially disturbed in this strip 
and sherds were easily obtained from the surface in 1940. Most of 
the shell is oyster although there are some conchs. It is difficult to 
estimate depth, but in undisturbed areas just off the cleared strip there 
are places which are probably 1 meter deep. 

The 1940 collection from the Tucker midden is classified below: 


W ceden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden sland lineised..3/.s:c:15,< hoc cisrs sis .6.c sie 21a) s\sote sroiencvels 16 
Wreedeneilislandesblainmes crise seis aercices ccreecls cers nates 61 
Garrahellemincisedies src sae cee ete eee seroma ae 12 
Carrahbelle Punctatediaasemereieic ciacioce ereiier ticle sieresienoar 5 
IR feytiotey balereal (OEs sob Gao SoSle a ons e aoe mere bUace BOLO Dae 4 
S Pep cterspuree Meise cppierstcpeveyerc iste csrsyelsteartaeiete arovesenoitonens me clrele I 
NV alcullan@heckuStampeuaer seeceeenioncioccris ociten veri ccer 225 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Complicated Stamped Series: 


Swit Creek. Complicated Stamped scm eile eerie seit 45 
Crooked! River Complicated Stamped. ae.cieis cst ceieislel> ee 4 
Sp Andrews Complicated: Stampeders -ielesteleteiettieiere I 


(Some of these complicated stamped sherds may belong 
to the Late Variety and as such are more properly 
grouped with Weeden Island than with the Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek Complex.) 


[Dbebatie hake Sd With oeaneee Se OD OME RIOD COCICAOHION AD OO COODRCORE 6 
Deptford Complex 

Wepttorde Wineanes@heck |Stamped\sy.jje-)-1iice-eieiee leit steieieiavcie) «re 5 

Destiord Bold) Checks Stamiped wajscialars Seeie tele 's2 blew wind olew.ce 17 


IEP EOL: SIMMS OLAMIPe ss. gies ao weave len shale « «onl A eeialeleic/orw)s'e 10 
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Miscellaneous 
Plain Reds soe os cya Saas ds eae ares rsie See eyo ee eret ene 4 
SmoothwiPlainticrs sosvsicie ce sietatemreesinicie cle-wiarevotelerevomver eee eee 28 
Residual J Platt ri aso.s yee cersetin a cidio.w sare ucle fesierchistose ete 253 
Indeterminate ‘Stamped 2.7. oc ccs cals cis ocielcrclelonie sreretereletenite 27 
Unelassified! ccxccieieicars sis cis totter teow « 0 aie sie 6 cle oe rele eie ee ene 10 


Total sherds.... 734 


Deptford, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, and Weeden Island I and II 
Periods are all represented at this site, with Weeden Island pre- 
dominating. 

The Tucker burial mound is described by Moore (1902) as being 
80 by 86 feet in basal diameters and about 9 feet high. The slope of 
the east side of the mound was more gentle than the other sides and 
appears to have been a ramp approach or graded way to the top of 
the mound. Evidences of the borrow pits could be seen nearby. Burial 
forms encountered were bundle, single skull, and primary flexed. 
Most of the 79 interments were grouped together on one side of the 
mound. Occasional flexed burials were found in pits in mound base. 
Two instances of oyster shells piled over burials and one of charcoal 
accompanying a burial were noted. Pottery was found largely in a 
mass cache deposit and also in smaller caches. Nonceramic artifacts 
were sometimes with burials, sometimes not. These included a flint 
scraper, polished celts, galena beads, sheet mica, copper fragments, 
shell cups, shell beads, and shell tools. 

A few skulls showed frontooccipital deformation. 

Tucker mound pottery was made with mortuary “kill” holes and 
also, in some cases, had been perforated after firing. Plain, incised, 
complicated stamped, check stamped, red painted, and pinched wares 
are all mentioned. The illustrated (Moore, 1902) pottery is classified 
as below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised............ Figs. 215, 221, 225, 227 (?) 
Weeden “sland 9Plaines ccc «eset: Figs. 214, 216, 217, 220, 226 
Tucker “Ridge-pinched °.../506%2 tices cs ae sconce eememe Fig. 219 
Switt: ‘Creek Complicated” Stampedtja. <i os ele see ae Figs. 223, 224 


(Late Variety. These are very good examples.) 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Basin’ Bayou vdncised saz crcs te roetes ctoterersiatorelel vst oleiere ore voreteiertate Fig. 228 
(This is a borderline specimen, verging toward Weeden Island 
Incised.) 
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This material is augmented by some of the Moore specimens from 
this mound which are in the R. S. Peabody Foundation. These in- 
clude: One Carrabelle Punctated (No. 38939); six Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped, Late Variety (Nos. 39014, 39031, 39107, 
39101, 39025, 38951) ; and three Weeden Island Plain (Nos. 39076, 
39120, 39083). 

The abundance of Late Variety Swift Creek and the boldness of the 
Weeden Island Incised specimens represented in the illustrations 
place the mound in the Weeden Island I Period. 

Yent mound (Fr-5)—The Yent mound was located by Moore 
(1902, pp. 265-274) as being one-half mile southeast of the Tucker 
mound (map 16). We were unable to locate it during the 1940 survey. 
This mound was 106 by 74 feet at the base. It sloped upward at a 
gentle angle on one side and had a small level top. Height was about 
7.5 feet. Burials, totaling 74, were taken from the lower part of the 
body of the mound, from mound base, and from graves below mound 
base. Flexed, single skull, and bundle types were all present, and it 
was customary for the skeleton to be covered or surrounded with 
clam and conch shells. Pottery was found in a large cache and in 
smaller scattered caches of one or two vessels. Nonceramic artifacts 
occurred both with and apart from individual burials. Projectile 
points, celts, hammerstones, hones, plummets, and a soapstone 
monitor-type pipe were among the chipped- and ground-stone arti- 
facts in the Yent mound. In addition, there was an object which from 
the description (Moore, 1902, p. 271) may be bar gorget. Also pres- 
ent were a sheet-mica spear point, worked sections of petrified wood, 
canine and fossil shark teeth, perforated porpoise teeth, imitation teeth 
of bone also perforated, a turtle-shell rattle, shell cups, shell beads, 
shell columellae pendants or plummets, a gorget of shell in form of 
a fish, worked tools of columellae and clam shells, imitation animal 
teeth of shell, and sheet-copper fragments. 

Pottery was “killed” by perforation only ; no ready-made mortuary 
ware, with holes, was encountered. Moore lists only plain, incised, 
and complicated stamped types. The illustrated (Moore, 1902) pot- 
tery is classified below: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


SSaitated, ECOSUN SS ECLITTIOU, ;. i e,5ra/ 2, eo 21s, op avs aieyan hes epoyere he eater alee Fig. 236 

CGrystali Rivers ncisedss .a-a(s,s.csiarsacteseromien ie oreiccioon Fig. 237 

Switt Creek Complicated Stamped. «0.0... t§eccm erect ae Fig. 240 
(Early Variety.) 

Wrest Blorida” Gord-marked «occas sisewevalaciaacs sisieicinns ons Fig. 238 


(Early Variety.) 
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Miscellaneous 
Unelassitied dncised* goo. 3. c cence ects dissincnie caer cee Figs. 234, 239 
(Figure 234 may be Basin Bayou Incised; figure 239 is a very 
unique piece.) 


Unclassified: punctatediiy.. snrscetrer sete tems see eeernieeieeee Fig. 233 
(Form of punctations like that of Santa Rosa Punctated.) 
Plain, miniature: vesselcccccer-o writers olere «oe «) evel nei eles Fig. 235 


The Yent collection illustrated by Moore is supplemented by his 
gifts to the R. S. Peabody Foundation which include two Franklin 
Plain (Nos. 39325, 39103), one Carrabelle Punctated which is 
atypical in that it has the tetrapod base of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Complex, and five more of the plain, miniature vessels (Nos. 39175, 
39176, 39178, 39174, 39160). These last are all under 5 cm. in height 
and are, proportionately, tall, narrow vase forms or flat-based pots. 

This burial mound, in spite of the number of unusual vessels which 
cannot, at the present time, be classified satisfactorily, must date from 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Ocklockonee Bay midden (Fr-6).—Approximately 14 miles south 
of the mouth of the Ocklockonee River, in the southwest corner of 
Ocklockonee Bay, is a large clam-shell midden (map 16). The midden 
is distributed along a sand ridge which parallels the bay shore for a 
distance of 400 meters. An abandoned railroad cut exposes a cross 
section, revealing the depth of the deposit at .50 meter. In 1902 Moore 
(p. 282) located a low sand mound in this general area which he de- 
scribed under the title, “Mound near Ocklockonee Bay, Wakulla 
County.” Although he locates the site in Wakulla County he indicates 
a Franklin County location for it on his site map (1902, frontispiece). 
The mound, like the midden discovered in the 1940 survey, was situated 
upon a sand ridge. As it had been thoroughly looted, Moore made no 
attempt to excavate but mentions bits of human bone and pottery 
scattered in the disturbed sand. 

The surface collection gathered from the midden site in 1940 is 
classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Weeden Island Incised iocfsscctiv vis sivexa cits. syeve's 6010s ee foteleeere eee I 

Wakulla Check Stamped) 2.2 s.i.052G000 0.0 <<: 0,5,0t0;010 eh 9 

Switt (Creek (Complicated Stampede cece) sctele clelottee tenet 2 
Miscellaneous 

Residual Plain, ic.ci.0r.6.c% ie 's erterereetotereroslere Oe oie lors, 3 tee 46 

Indeterminate’ Stamped cic. crete etter oleioie le -toleleley=tel el otetolateretetetetete 5 

Other tinclassified 54. -seusr mis ie eres cote s @ Ss avate ote wteyoerstetene eaten I 


Total sherds.... 64 


This small collection places the midden as Weeden Island II. 
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Topsail Bluff (Fr-7).—Topsail Bluff is on St. George’s Sound a 
trifle over 10 miles east of East Point (map 16). The shell midden is 
found along the top of a relatively high bluff or bank of the beach. 
The midden is thin, composed of oyster and conch shells, and stretches 
along the coast for 200 meters. Inland it has no extent of any conse- 
quence. The Topsail Bluff collection of 1940 is classified below : 


Fort Walton Complex 
PGtsacolate leurs eer tattle rioite eo be ines he a rks ears I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wreedentlsland@Plaines 245 sam asc + sm casieesiere eeiad 2 
Nridiangbasse im ctSed meer cers cretioraccdeisiectou ie seis ecenemineie Ge I 
ert W in C1SE Chen tetas cisyc¥s Creare trol oe carnre Anais Shakaake RIS eee eas I 
Wasilla: Cheek "Stamped: cc sess sane acts ees ontiane sxe elevic ek 44 
wile, Creek Complicated Stampedtiin. 2.2. ccs sehs ote ceeds. os 10 
Deptford Complex 
SErolmornseLiber-temperedab latter cece te ceca ee cicae 2 
Miscellaneous 
Svinore oil DES et Ree Mae ee Onias BAGO Ann OR ob oismocmtmec I 
Rest cl tralian Lenanet art wevactcraiaiaatstst cvenstonstn aerate ors ation oles spotters 55 
Gir elassitre dy avyh ans ccvensrcie oy renters oe eine RRR oke tenet ene coats 6 
Total sherds.... 123 


This collection is predominantly Weeden Island II. 

Brickyard Creek (Fr-8).—This site was worked by Moore (1903, 
PP. 441-443) but was not visited during the 1940 survey. The location 
is near the Apalachicola River in the northwestern corner of Franklin 
County (map 16). The mound, previously disturbed before Moore’s 
visit, was 4 feet high and 35 feet in basal diameter. Only a few scrappy 
human-bone samples were found, and it appears as though most of the 
skeletal remains had decayed. Pottery was found in a mass deposit 
and in small caches. Other artifacts at random in the mound were 
projectiles, scrapers, hammerstones, hones, sheet-mica fragments, bone 
awls, and conch columella tools. Pottery vessels were “killed” by 
perforation. All the principal categories of pottery wares were present 
including both check and complicated stamped. The incised, punctated, 
and complicated stamped vessels described are most certainly Weeden 
Island and Late Swift Creek types. Figure 91 (Moore, 1903) is a 
Swift Creek fragment, and figure 92 (Moore, 1903) is an effigy lug, 
either Weeden Island or Fort Walton in style. The R. S. Peabody col- 
lection from this site contains two Weeden Island Plain vessels (Nos. 


39268, 39089). 
The mound is Weeden Island Period. 
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Nine-Mile Point (Fr-9).—Nine-Mile Point is 9 miles west of 
Apalachicola and 2 miles east of the Eleven-Mile Point site on St. 
Vincents Sound (map 16). It is a shell midden on the low bank back 
of the beach. The point is a slight projection into the sound dotted 
with a few palm trees (pl. 9, bottom). Behind and on each side of the 
point, palms, pines, scrub oak, and undergrowth form a heavy cover- 
ing. Shells and sherds are found along the edge of the bank for 500 
meters. The deposit extends back into the undergrowth for an un- 
known distance. At no point along the bank did the midden appear to 
be over .50 meter in depth. 

The 1940 survey collection is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden’ Island Sncisedsssucisiic chinese se cee eee 3 
Weeden Island’ Plata. ccsc0 ccces ca sete a eee ee ene 7 
Carrabelle’ Panctated iiiciiaicscsssGs ose so eleewa sen eee I 
Walculla. Check Stamped s oso: .e. ew. tsies ie wie steetetine, toe ea 13 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Alligator Bayou “Stamped. cc..me ob. asus coed ec eee I 
Swit Creek Complicated Stamped. 2.....0..)02 12.0 sachsen Y 
Deptford Complex 
Deptiord Bold’ Cheek Stamped. 0)... +.c)c 10.02 sls eo eee I 
St.) Simons shiber=tempered  blainy. ess telreiete te eee Ze 
Miscellaneous 
Residual Plains. Sosciies cickn ce oie cus kxreles 01s nie oe ener eee 66 
Wrelassified’ sic5. oo xschiseu tener he ca cen Cae ee eee eee 5 


Total sherds.... 106 


The Weeden Island Period predominates, probably both I and II, 
but Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Deptford occupations are also 
indicated. 

Eleven-Mile Point (Fr-10).—The most westerly site in Franklin 
County visited during the 1940 survey is Eleven-Mile Point, a midden 
on St. Vincents Sound 11 miles west of the city of Apalachicola 
(map 16). Here, in 1902 (pp. 214-216), Moore excavated a burial 
mound somewhere back inland from the shore. He recorded numerous 
shell middens along the sound shore, but excavated none of these. 
Eleven-Mile Point is a very slight projection extending out into 
St. Vincents Sound. There is little or no bank behind the beach on 
the point, and the shell midden lies 15 meters from the water’s edge 
at high-tide level. Vegetation is thick surrounding the midden, but 
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on the shell itself there are only a few palm trees. Shells of all types 
are found for 100 meters east-west along the beach front and for 
40 meters back of the beach. Most of the midden has been excavated, 
presumably commercially, but a few remaining portions show the 
shell refuse to have been over 1 meter in depth. 

The 1940 survey collection is classified below: 


Fort Walton Complex 


PISS Ole RL AaIy eraey ds sian re at sateta tel & sis tystaies = eimate asia sai rinaamiacs Gets I 
Weeden Island Complex 

Serra ENE OE MC LALC wa as. a so 0ia npavdinssoe lols sons eave otal exeT overs el aka cecale I 

Py clits Cheek: Stamped siac cjerc oo, ait avatarolersterels/aio.e aves, 0)d pcvehatereve) a 27 

Swit Creek Complicated ‘Stamped... os .o.26 o0< sis eecce a's s ces 3 
Deptford Complex 

ED MOLG SimMple, Stati PeGe \<’s.acetejsiviare aceisvoneiocsseie wiasisialnvs. ac e\ew wishes I 
Miscellaneous 

LESSEE Be 0 ES aE ACO aoe ra eR A ne pe Pe ee 46 

Wrrclassitied tr. rcrets <rersrctoevaccioiet yates a.s wyaichacer erat yevsis vs Cinieus hic ee) sroretanars I 


Total sherds.... 80 


The collection is predominantly Weeden Island II, although the 
midden gives slight evidence of period mixture inasmuch as a Fort 
Walton sherd and a Deptford sherd are present. 

The mound which Moore excavated at Eleven-Mile Point was 
situated some few hundred meters in from the shore and was not 
relocated by us in the 1940 survey. It was undoubtedly the burial 
place of the former inhabitants of one of the many middens which 
dot the coast in this neighborhood. As their contents differ it was 
probably not immediately related to the Eleven-Mile Point midden 
just discussed, at least not to the section sampled in the recent 
survey. 

Moore (1902, pp. 214 ff.) described the mound as 50 feet in diame- 
ter and 3 feet high. Burials are mentioned as being present, but there 
is no description of numbers or types. Pottery was found in a mass 
mortuary deposit and also in smaller caches. Vessels were “killed” by 
perforation. No nonceramic artifacts are mentioned. Incised, com- 
plicated stamped, and plain pottery types are referred to, and there 
is a description of a compartment tray which is probably the type 
Weeden Island Plain. This specimen may very well be the one now 
in the R. S. Peabody Foundation (No. 57194). This bowl is the 
only piece from Eleven-Mile Point in the collections of that institution. 
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The illustrated pottery (Moore, 1902) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Wrieedensisland Plaine ssa-cmceeeemione cece tia Figs. I51, 152 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 

Allisator Bayon..Stampeds,.o:3 -niwtesce sion ce see eee Fig. 150 

Switt Creek. Complicated Stamped seeeeeee eee eeeee Figs. 148, 149 


(Figure 149 is definitely Early Variety.) 


The mound is dated as Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. The Weeden 
Island Plain specimens are not sufficiently diagnostic to postulate a 
significant overlap with the Weeden Island Period. A wide range of 
vessel forms are included in the Weeden Island Plain type, and it 
may eventually be shown that a number of these forms are more 
characteristically found in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period contexts 
than in Weeden Island ones. At least several vessel forms may be 
characteristic of both the Weeden Island and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Periods. 

Green Point (Fr-11)—Moore (1902, pp. 249-256) located this 
mound just a short distance east of Porter’s Bar (Fr-1). We searched 
the locality (map 16) but were unable to find the remains of the 
mound or a nearby midden. Quite probably the mound had disap- 
peared by 1940. In 1902 it was 62 feet in basal diameter and between 
2 and 5 feet in height, although even then the body of the mound had 
been considerably pulled down and spread by cultivation. The mound 
was of sand, occasionally blackened by organic material, and also 
contained pockets of shells. Most of the 80 burials in the mound were 
flexed or semiflexed, but single skull and bundle secondary burials 
were present as well. In some cases oyster shells may have been 
placed with or near burials as an intentional covering. Pottery was 
largely grouped in a special cache but was also found at various points 
in the mound and with individual burials. Other artifacts were asso- 
ciated with burials in some cases. 

Moore records lance and projectile points, celts, hones, smoothing 
stones, hammerstones, shell cups, numerous shell gouges, grooved shell 
pendants, shell disks, a monitor pipe (stone or pottery?) with a basal 
perforation (Moore, 1902, fig. 213), and an “earthenware smoking 
pipe” of undisclosed form. Pottery vessels were “killed” by perfora- 
tion. Plain, incised, complicated stamped, red painted, and fabric- 
marked wares are all mentioned. Moore also makes special note of 
the numerous vessels with tetrapodal supports and with notched or 
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scalloped rims. A classification of the illustrated (Moore, 1902) 
material follows: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 


Crystaleiivien Zoned) Ivedirr,< sis suvsiereies elses cc che eroelalonteerate Fig. 209 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped.............. Figs. 205, 206, 208 
(Early Variety.) 
Pepreanabclaty (oP Acuity" Seawic bicistaiete a ois cis Aa <ld'x als ooo e wialetetallere att Fig. 211 
Miscellaneous 
Wnelassined complicated! stamipeds..o.-ceeeccce ccc ee Fig. 207 
Plaine (propablys WWieedenmlsland))cecjecereie tele serersierscieee Fig. 212 


This collection is augmented by the R. S. Peabody Foundation 
material from the same mound. It includes three Swift Creek Com- 
plicated Stamped, Early Variety (Nos. 38924, 39075, 39248) ; one 
Franklin Plain (No. 39714) ; one bowl of the rare type Crystal River 
Negative Painted (No. 39147) ; and one Weeden Island Plain (No. 
39205). In addition to the pottery, there are, as well, a stone monitor 
pipe, stone plummets, shell disks or Busycon saucers, shell spoons, 
shell chisels, pendants, and Busycon (or concave surface) celts. 

The three pottery specimens in the Heye Foundation Annex col- 
lections are all of the type Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Early 
Variety (No. 18/247). 

This mound is clearly Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and shows a num- 
ber of elements similar to those found at both Pierce mound A and 
Crystal River. 

Huckleberry Landing (Fr-12).—This mound was not relocated in 
the 1940 survey. Moore (1902, pp. 234-238) discovered it about 
5 miles up the Apalachicola River on the Jackson River tributary 
(map 16). The mound was made of sand with occasional pockets of 
clay or shell, 5 feet high, and had basal diameters of 38 by 52 feet. 
Nearby were extensive shell middens. Burials were in all parts of 
the mound, some being on or even below mound base, while others 
were very superficial. About two-thirds of the 34 skeletons were 
secondarily treated, being either single skulls or bundle interments ; 
the remaining third were flexed primary burials. Moore noted pathol- 
ogy of the bone on two burials. Pottery vessels and nonceramic arti- 
facts were found at various places in the mound, sometimes with 
burials. Celts, hones, pebble hammers, sheet mica, stone pendants, 
composite ear spools of pottery and copper, and turtle-shell rattles 
were all in the mound. Two pottery pipes were also recovered. One, 
a monitor style, was unassociated; the second, an equal-arm elbow 
form, came from a burial lying near the surface. Because of the 
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location of the latter Moore admits the possibility that the burial 
and the accompanying pipe might be intrusive. 

Pottery vessels were “killed” by perforation. Plain, complicated 
stamped, and a few sherds of check stamped pottery are described. 
The features of tetrapodal supports and scalloped rims are given 
special mention. Three illustrated sherds (Moore, 1902, figs. 173, 174, 
175) are all Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Early Variety. Two 
small bowls (Moore, 1902, figs. 171, 176) appear to be Weeden Island 
Plain. These illustrations of Moore’s are bolstered by two Swift 
Creek Complicated Stamped Early Variety specimens from this same 
mound, which are in the R. S. Peabody Foundation (Nos. 39226, 
39284) and three Early Variety Swift Creek in the Heye Foundation 
Annex (Nos. 18/250). 

The mound is Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Five-Mile Point (Fr-13).—This shell midden is just west of Five- 
Mile Point, a small promontory on St. Vincents Sound, 5 miles west 
of Apalachicola (map 16). The bank behind the beach is about 
2 meters high, and a thin shell midden extends for 100 meters along 
this bank. Undergrowth made it difficult to determine the inland scope 
of the site. Fragments of burned clay with stick and grass impressions 
were found in the midden, apparently house debris. A moderately 
large collection was obtained in 1940 and is given below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Fort. Walton Dicised): cic s st caren sieveroe erevers erat eee 20 
Isake: Jackson (Plain. vt. 5.0escs tele « seiside seen ceeeicee eee 2 
Pensacola Series: 
Peasacola, Imcised: (23. «vss' «aise aes a strech eee 4 
Pensacola: Plain, ccc:a6 cccocicts of cinvo ouloie cena eee 8 
Weeden Island Complex 
Wakulla Check ‘Stamped ca: cicie es xiore)sicinye.e» sere seiopaers Cone 3 
Miscellaneous 
Smooth Platin (5 3c eis sa cevorersle ateisietorctelecicete eke mie Cente eee I 
Residual) Plain: onc e:scceds oo wie 0's os otelarerspeleulore se iee eee 124 
Unclassified casisc  ars.csave:otesevavelatevaraieis areravclerelaterslereidieve oheracre tare areas I 


Total sherds.... 163 


The midden dates from the Fort Walton Period. 

Pierce mounds and middens (Fr-14).—Moore (1902, pp. 217-229) 
located the Pierce group of mounds as being between 1 and 1.5 miles 
west of Apalachicola (map 16). The 1940 survey recorded two 
mounds and a considerable midden area at about this distance from 
the heart of the city. There are not five mounds, such as Moore 
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describes, in the section I to 1.5 miles westward from the city. This 
may be because some of the mounds were completely excavated and 
leveled by Moore or by others who followed him. To the best of our 
knowledge, however, the site examined by us was the old Pierce site, 
as distinct from a number of other mounds which Moore worked in 
this same general vicinity. 

The delta country of the Apalachicola was undoubtedly one of the 
most favorable and most densely populated areas for prehistoric 
peoples. In and surrounding the town there are numerous midden 
areas. Surface sherd collections were made in three places in the 
zone of the Pierce site. These various sublocations are discussed 
below, and the pottery from each is classified. 

About a mile west of Apalachicola, touching on the railroad, and 
on the edge of the high land which lies south of the Apalachicola 
River swamps, there is an open field lying to the east of the modern 
cemetery. The field measures approximately 50 meters north-south 
and 75 meters east-west. The remains of what must once have been a 
great shell midden are clustered around a few palm trees (pl. 11, top). 
Judging from these small blocks around the trees, the depth of the 
shell was originally over 2 meters in some places. If there were any 
mounds in the field, they too have been destroyed. The 1940 col- 
lection from this area is tabulated below: 

Fort Walton Complex 


ae aCKSOM, LAIN a, saitiay sia crave vais anoale Gia ne dries wetsineie ca ue I 
enisacolaye> laine aed cram terse cate ctr Voie ooo eime eal as eo oe I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wreeden" Island (Umcised\. oma gaa ao cco s ce dece wean esses 3 
Weeden. stand Platina. tcvciats clears jer sisco faite aise eeie wlelsida 9 
Warrapelle vPaneratedl ers idatro sin cis ne Minewiciee esicmetntes Roeeee 6 
Rete lnslncs Sed ® scr Seaeuct crates tejmroie seis eta wienarctavanrertiaeee ale marc erente 2 
Dvceixtslicn “Ohecle” Stamapends as wants sc sare ae cwieres cate Tae senna 13 
Switt Greek ‘Complicated Stanipeds.sicc 22255. cies cc awe veces 8 
Wriesteb lords Ord-t Are o.sjc/0's atevatays a avepeiai@eie tater evaierarc cues ese I 
Deptford Complex 
DI EAtIOLd SUNIL S EAIIPEC 5 o.0 <, svets-c crs cogmnreruielele ge stereo mm sleeve I 
Miscellaneous 
S MIO Obey antral ce tysreys teva e: sytareh ctersyororerovePe ekavevener acracarstararaicretavetoierei sisters 4 
SLUR ROC sie fete, yess ciee)»niclala oid yw akocnl ore cette ele ween oasis I 
ROSA iii chraks ctocve & a vie ale sini 0 a eT CEE eis ORS Wleme o 79 
MCAS SIM eee Bee poke ore Navas So sxcrerel oye ToT OR ERO Cressi ee eioheic toss 6 


Total sherds.... 135 
This collection is Weeden Island I and II. 
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Following the railroad one-quarter of a mile west of the first area 
there is a second refuse area and mound lying on the west side of 
the modern cemetery. The mound is a flat-topped pyramid, 2.50 
meters in height, approximately 15 meters square at the summit, and 
30 meters square at the base. Its measurements correspond roughly 
with those given by Moore (1902, p. 228) for Pierce mound C. 

The north side of the mound has been sliced away by the railroad 
cut, exposing a sand and midden fill covered over with a shell mantle 
(pl. 11, bottom). 

A shell-scattered village area of 3 or 4 acres lies to the south of 
the mound, and beyond this, on the south, as well as the north and 
west, are dense swamplands. 

The collection from this section, both the mound top and surround- 
ing midden, is classified below: 


Fort Walton Complex 


Fort? Walton Incised 27 .cdkic. co ae cisce me setoee cteie: Seer eee II 
Pensacola Incisedy syjess.sac: noe es eeisiee a nevera od ceite onto eee Fe 
Safety: Elarbors Incisedtrsie sone terse see c recta pias eee I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Tsland Plains dc nyye selec Aerie cco cee eee I 
Gartabelle: incised: 2.12, 5toni Aaae sceiauacetes koe eee I 
Wakulla Check Stamped... ocsc00 setmn es one dees occas 15 
Miscellaneous 
Smooth “Plaine iy ssjeso3 Share aisiee yo os Seele odes CERT Ee 2 
Residualy Plain nyse iisccseseasue eros ousteh eraser le eS eis ete Ore oe eee 52 
Wriclassihied| o1.< yo sicrasevsscucigcs sie ete ed eles Ot eee eee 2 


Total sherds.... 92 


This collection unit is divided between the Weeden Island II and 
Fort Walton Periods. 

On a small rise of ground just west of the second area there is 
another mound *! and shell-refuse area. The distance betwen the two 
locations is some 20 meters, and the two are separated by a sluggish 
stream and swamp-filled ravine. The mound is small, steep, 3 meters 
high, and is situated very near the railroad cut. The shape of the 
mound is somewhat indeterminate, but on the south side there is a 
sloping projection which may be a ramp. Sherds and shells are found 
on a patch of high ground extending some 75 meters south of the 


51 It is difficult to identify this mound with those listed by Moore at the Pierce 
site. The most likely is mound B (Moore, 1902, p. 228), although this mound 
was considerably higher than 3 meters (approximately Io feet). Possibly sub- 
sequent digging and erosion have reduced its size. 
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mound. A collection of sherds from this village area, as well as 
the mound summit, is given below: 


Fort Walton Complex 


OREM VValtonLNCISEC aac esac cs ties seit e a aclosie ee ecie oisiers eed atere sie rs I 
Weeden Island Complex 

NVickaiiam @heck#Stamped- 1s joe scarce cee ciens ae oe see sense 13 

Sywitte Greeks Complicated = Starmpedereccriccie sete) eisiteleetrers oretaterr= 3 

Wives: llerscky (GormSibid atlas cnaccdcocoguaunouacochsonucnuace I 
Miscellaneous 

IRGSiG ibe ll OEN I eee eae as Os OOOH ABO OI io coe OCOD IAD Ca 16 

MO naclassitied: Moise wiciere: Sa Steere erator eee ee: aeons revatepahcrayalele'< xe eve 4 


Total sherds... . 38 


This third collection is largely Weeden Island Period. 

Considered as a whole, the three Pierce surface collections, which 
represent a sampling from only a relatively small area of the total 
shell refuse in the vicinity, indicate occupation for the Weeden Island 
I and II and the Fort Walton Periods. Earlier Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek occupation is not well represented. 

Of the Pierce mounds excavated by Moore (1902, pp. 217-228), 
only the first, Pierce mound A, yielded results of any consequence. 
This mound must have been rectanguloid and flat-topped, as the 
measurements given are basal diameters, 96 by 76 feet, and summit 
diameters of the same axes, 40 by 34 feet. Height of the mound 
was 8 feet. No mention was made of a ramp approach; apparently 
none existed. The mound was composed of yellow sand except near 
the base and in occasional irregular lenses in the body; here oyster 
shells were common. On or near mound base were many evidences of 
fire. Of the 99 burials the greater part were primary and flexed al- 
though there were a few examples of extended burials and of secondary 
types.°? The latter were single skulls, miscellaneous bone piles, and 
at least one mass burial of a secondary nature. Evidences of fires 
having been placed over or near burials were common although no 
true cremations were found. 

Pottery was found in small caches in various parts of the mound, 
usually near the base where most of the burials had also been placed. 
Some instances of pottery with specific burials were noted. Other arti- 
facts were both at random in the body of the mound and with indi- 
vidual burials. The nonceramic artifacts included chipped projectiles 
and chisels, stone celts, stone plummets, pearls (fresh-water), a cop- 
per tube, copper ear ornaments with hammered-silver plating, shell 


52 Moore notes that this number represented a great many more individuals. 


20 
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beads, shell drinking cups, gougelike tools of shell columellae, a large 
bone gorget (identified as bison bone), and canine teeth. 

Pottery vessels were “killed” by perforation. Such pottery traits 
or types as plain, incised, complicated stamped, and red painted wares 
are mentioned or illustrated. Miniature vessels, tetrapodal supports, 
notched or scalloped rims, and cord-marking were also noted by 
Moore. A pottery pipe of the monitor type was recovered. Illustrated 
pottery is classified below: 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Crystal River Series: 


Crystal. River. Zoned «Red: 2543 ied See Figs. 158, 163 

Pierce Zoomed Red oeisix. 24 ws aioe aloe ceva elaine eee Fig. 155 

Santa, Rosa) Stamped!.cjocuk octuscd ene ss sera o.ceee eee Fig. 162 

Swiit-Creek (Complicated Stamped-.. i... . 42.05 see eee Fig. 165 
Miscellaneous 

RONCIASSINE Sco ite, cele ee ee oe eet ee ee eee Figs. 156, 160, 164 


In the R. S. Peabody Foundation collections there are two specimens 
from the Pierce mound A. One is Pierce Zoned Red (No. 39301) ; 
the other is a monitor clay pipe (No. 39182). This last may, or may 
not, be the one to which Moore refers. 

The mound is dated as Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. A number of 
interesting ceramic elements occur, particularly the types of the 
Crystal River Series and the unusual plain-ware forms such as a 
multiple-orifice vessel and a “grubworm” effigy. 

Of the other mounds of the Pierce group, there is little to aid in 
cultural identification. Mound C, probably the mound of the second 
1940 collection, was trenched and found to be constructed over a 
basal shell layer. Flexed burials and sherds of the check and compli- 
cated stamped types were encountered. Mound D proved, according 
to Moore, to be domiciliary in that it was composed chiefly of refuse. 
Mound E he also defined as domiciliary, but in this last case the 
mound was of clean sand rather than refuse. 

Jackson mound (Fr-15).—Moore (1902, pp. 229-234) found this 
mound 2.5 miles west-northwest of Apalachicola (map 16). He de- 
scribes it as 9 feet high with a basal diameter of 72 by 66 feet. No 
other comments are made as to mound shape. The data on the 26 
burials are none too sound, as skeletal material was badly decayed ; 
however, one cremation was definitely recorded. Other bone remains 
were centrally located in the mound. Bundle and single skull types 
of secondary burials were met with, but other identifications were 
uncertain. Pottery was, for the most part, concentrated on one edge 
of the mound in a special cache. Other artifacts, such as pipes, were 
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found with burials. Projectile points, hematite ore, celts, hones, 
smoothing stones, hammerstones, galena, stone beads, plummets or 
pendants of stone, a plummet of quartz crystal, and a sheet-copper 
fragment were also present. 

The pottery pipes from the Jackson mound come with a burial 
which was only 18 inches from the surface. This is a notable pro- 
venience, as all other burials were found on or near mound base. 
Also, the bones of this particular burial are reported to have been 
in a much better state of preservation than the others in the mound. 
Because of these facts Moore was of the opinion that the burial and 
the pipes might be later than the mound proper and its contents 
(see also the Huckleberry Landing site, Fr-12). The pipes in ques- 
tion are of the elbow variety (Moore, 1902, figs. 166, 167) made for 
the insertion of a stem or mouthpiece of wood or reed. One has a 
slightly flaring bowl and crimped or scalloped rim suggestive of the 
vessel rim treatment of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek pottery type 
Franklin Plain. The edge of the bowl is also ticked with fine incised 
notches in a manner similar to a stone pipe from Crystal River, Ci-1 
(Moore, 1903, fig. 38). Another pipe, found in the marginal fill of 
the Jackson mound, was made of steatite and is described as being of 
the “common rectangular block pattern” (Moore, 1902, p. 232). 

Pottery vessels from the Jackson Mound were “killed” by perfora- 
tion. Plain, incised, and complicated stamped are the only major ware 
categories mentioned. Illustrated (Moore, 1902) material is classi- 
fied below: 

Weeden Island Complex 


Switt Creek ‘Complicated Stamped? <2. ..0..ccsncecenece Fig. 168 
(Late Variety.) 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Aliheator Bayo ‘Stamped..c..\.tc- seca axe eee oe ais cw cite ls Fig. 170 
Switt Creeks Complicated’ Stampeders. ecicicle ic sliela slelcielels Fig. 169 
(Early Variety.) 
A single vessel from the Jackson Mound in the R. S. Peabody Foun- 
dation collections is a plain piece, possibly Weeden Island Plain (No. 
39108). 

The Alligator Stamped type decoration on the multiple-orifice 
vessel at this site is interesting and further substantiates the dating 
of Pierce mound A where a multiple-orifice vessel was found in a 
context believed to be Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. The Jackson mound 
may be verging toward Weeden Island I, as suggested by the very 
definite Late Variety Swift Creek bowl; however, Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek elements are dominant. 
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Other sites in Franklin County.—In the 1940 survey we visited 
a large shell midden on East Point peninsula, across the mouth of 
the bay from the city of Apalachicola. There are two middens at this 
site, both semilunar in form and composed of oyster shells (pl. 2, top). 
They are about 25 meters from the water’s edge on a flat, sandy point. 
Both are as much as 3 meters in height. Only a single plain, sand- 
tempered sherd was found at the site after a diligent search. There 
is little doubt that these shell piles are artificial and of human origin. 
Their size, their undisturbed condition (as of 1940), and the scarcity 
of artifactual material combine to make the site extremely attractive 
as a place for future work pointed toward the problem of the earlier 
horizons. 

Additional sites excavated by Moore in the Apalachicola vicinity but 
not included in the present analyses for lack of data are the Cool 
Spring mound, the mound near Apalachicola, the Cemetery mound, 
and the Singer mound (Moore, 1902, pp. 216-217 and p. 229). The 
mound near Apalachicola seems to have been a sterile sand structure 
and was considered domiciliary, but the others were burial mounds, 
probably of the Weeden Island or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods. 
A possible exception to this last is the Cool Spring mound which 
might have been a Fort Walton Period temple mound used as a burial 
place. Farther east, near Carrabelle, Moore (1902, p. 257) mentions 
a mound on the west bank of the Carrabelle River about 1.5 miles 
inland. This was a burial mound but contained little. 

In the Florida State Museum at Gainesville there is a collection 
taken from a mound near Apalachicola. The collection was presented 
to the museum by H. L. Grady. It consists of Fort Walton Period 
vessels, an elbow pipe of the Georgia Lamar Period type, shell pins, a 
Busycon, shell celts, and stone celts. Possibly this mound was one of 
the above which were excavated by Moore (1902). 


LEON COUNTY 


Lake Jackson (Le-1).—See excavation account of Lake Jackson, 
Leon County (Le-1), under the section, “Excavations on the North- 
west Coast: 1940.” 

Lake Lafayette (Le-2).—Lake Lafayette lies less than 10 miles 
southeast of Lake Jackson.®? About I mile northwest of the northwest 
tip of Lake Lafayette there is a flat-topped pyramidal mound of clay 
surrounded by fields which bear evidence of having been an old village 
site (map 16). The mound is oriented north-northeast by south- 


58 See Boyd, 1930, p. 272, for mention of this site. 
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southwest and is 36 meters on a side at the base. Estimated height 
is 4.50 meters. The only visible excavation is a hole made in the top. 
In 1940 a sherd collection was gathered from the surrounding village 
area. This collection is classified below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


One my Vialton Uneisedepinc ceutetescre tie st sasterettal © aemhcne etal 4 
Aeaice Jackcson Me lanihs Jem idace tance scleys ecibais cernplge hepmercte 6 
Rensacolals ELlaiitay yssversrorsctesestanstere rst cei ate es octane al ois pate tarenole I 
BEDE ReGen SCM DEM idea ners eles acted atat ase ein aided ateuctalale 2 
iene Complicatem’ Stamped, oid .tre ite t cit eos sis acne crn ae « 7 
Weeden Island Complex 
Garranellembrmnctatediusepreccwrcesrrse cere erce se seictoveinic cit ists se aie I 
NWiaikanllam @heclkos Stampeders ci raise oie cre or terairercreie cistar cls eels a's I 
Miscellaneous 
RRESicl tiellembolaitian ys crac te crckstarecrere eiaveters ens ieiaicrece ater eherete tere, oie ic 6 sieeve 128 
(Most of these were body fragments from Fort Walton Series 
vessels. ) 
lhaglencineareehie Susnalacl neoqneoascbossoeaoooonuecHteapecoudnc 9 
Mp eratine lassie! scjahis x hat aineisce cashes acelaysgsrelatotayabe spol) mcala tarot of 4 


Total sherds.... 163 


This village site and mound must date from the Fort Walton 
Period. 

Rollins site (Le-3).—At a centrally located point on the eastern 
shore of Lake Jackson there is a small peninsula that protrudes very 
noticeably into the lake.°* The Rollins mound and site are located on 
this peninsula (map 16). The mound is situated on the top of the 
high bluffs that overlook the lake valley. It is a flat-topped pyramidal 
structure which has no longer retained its full rectangular form. The 
base measures 27 meters north-south and 25 meters east-west. Esti- 
mated height is approximately 2 meters. There is a large, irregular 
excavation in the top. In the adjoining cultivated fields 5 Fort Walton 
Incised and 13 plain (probable Fort Walton Series) sherds were 
found in the red loamy soil. The site dates from the Fort Walton 
Period. 

San Luis Mission site (Le-4)—The old San Luis Spanish Mis- 
sion site is located at the James Messer Place, 24 miles west of 
Tallahassee ** (map 16). Along the crest of an eroded hill slope, 
in back of the Messer house, a number of aboriginal sherds and some 
Spanish olive-jar fragments were recovered in the small washes and 


54 See Boyd, 1930, p. 272, for mention of this site. 
55 Boyd, 1930, pp. 264 ff. 
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ravines. More pottery fragments were also picked up in the roadway 
to the west of the house. Three of the aboriginal sherds were of a 
faint complicated stamped type, suggestive of the Lamar style; the 
remainder were all plain. In addition to the 1940 survey material 
there are a few sherds in the United States National Museum (No. 
148125) from this same site. One of these is a folded and crimped 
rim of the Lake Jackson or Lamar type; one is of the type Aucilla 
Incised; and three are unclassified plain. 

The San Luis site is well documented in the historic sources. Ex- 
cavations in the site, by Dr. M. F. Boyd, have revealed Spanish 
Colonial features. The limited aboriginal ceramic evidence places 
the site as post-Fort Walton. This late contact period in northwest 
Florida has been referred to as the Leon-Jefferson Complex (H. G. 
Smith, 1948). 

Lake Iamonia (Le-5).—The exact location of this site is not 
known, so that its indication on map 16 is given only as the lake. 
The collection, which is in the Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity (Nos. 12-11/81200-81202), is apparently from a site unit, 
however. It is classified and described below: 


Fort Walion Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Bort. Walton’ Encised':.. ccs sc: oe eles ss crave a sle.ce enero 17 

Lake sjJackson Plain:.:..cicc. itksiele veel sees «eee 12 

“Chunky: sherds @eakejacksons 2] ain) eerie rceereeteeie rere I 
Miscellaneous 

Indeterminate ‘Stamped ce. 2. dcien tise vie cic w cin cioeel cee eee I 


Baked-clay ball with simple stamped decoration, diameter 4cm.. I 


Total sherds and artifacts.... 32 


The collection is clearly Fort Walton Period. 


WAKULLA COUNTY 


Marsh Island (Wa-1)—Marsh Island, on Ocklockonee Bay, 
was not visited on the 1940 survey (map 16). Moore (1902, pp. 
274-281) describes the mound as oblong with rounded corners, 
being 98 by 68 feet at the base with a height of 7 feet. It is not 
clear as to whether or not the top was a flattened platform. About 
one-half of the burials encountered were of the bundle type, 
another one-quarter were single skulls, and a final quarter were 
primary flexed burials. These burials were found in two groups 
within the mound. Seven burials, some containing more than one 
individual, came from the upper 2 or 3 feet, as near as can be 
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judged. The remainder were found on, near, or below mound 
base. This distinction is of real importance as it represents a cul- 
tural stratification. By position in the mound, and by accompany- 
ing artifacts, Moore demonstrates the seven upper burials to be 
later and intrusive. In view of this distinction, the two com- 
ponents from Marsh Island are discussed separately. 

The Marsh Island Intrusive graves (Moore, 1902, pp. 275- 
277, Burial Nos. 61, 70, 85, 92, 104, 105, and g1) contained, in 
five cases, more than one individual. Interment was secondary, 
of either massed skulls and long bones or simply skulls. Another 
burial had only a single skull, and the remaining burial was an 
urn interment of an infant. One of the group secondary burials 
showed partial calcination of the bones, implying either actual 
cremation or partial burning of the bone in situ. Shell pins, shell 
beads, and, in the case of the urn burial, pottery vessels were the 
only completely native artifacts found with the upper level or 
Intrusive burials. European artifacts, or objects fashioned by the 
Indians from European goods, were more numerous. These in- 
cluded scissors, iron tools or weapons, sleigh bells, tubular brass 
beads, glass beads, and brass bracelets. The two pottery vessels 
with the urn burial, one as a container and one as a cover, were 
not “killed” by perforation. These vessels (Moore, 1go02, fig. 
241) are of the type Marsh Island Incised. 

Loose in the mound was a single discoidal stone with two con- 
cave surfaces. The cultural associations of this object in the 
mound are not known ; however, as the discoidal stone is so commonly 
found on the Middle Mississippian horizon throughout the south- 
eastern states it is likely that it is a part of the Intrusive component 
at Marsh Island. 

Most of the Intrusive grave skulls showed frontooccipital 
deformation. 

There is no doubt that the Intrusive component at this site is 
late, extending well into the historic contact period. The Marsh 
Island Incised type differs from typical Fort Walton Period 
types, but I am inclined to believe it about contemporaneous ; thus, 
secondary burials and the urn burial equate more closely with the 
Fort Walton Period than they do with the somewhat later Leon- 
Jefferson Period of the missionized Indians. 

The lower component of the Marsh Island mound, presumably 
the component to be identified with the builders of the mound, is 
characterized by masses of shell placed over some of the approxi- 
mately 100 skeletons, by undeformed crania, by the large mor- 
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tuary cache of “killed” pottery buried on one side of the mound, 
by scattered pottery caches, and by nonceramic artifacts both with 
and apart from individual burials. Celts, smoothing stones, hones, 
plummets, hematite and plumbago ore, and sheet-mica fragments 
were present. Plain, incised, complicated stamped, and red painted 
pottery categories are listed. Illustrated (Moore, 1902) ware is 
classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden” Island! Mncisedeie. tee enitme cle: nee Fig. 242 

WieedeniMsland® Plante tess eb ee enone Figs. 243, 244, 246 

Switt Greek Complicated Stamped. : 2isas ees -seicieeeree Fig. 248 
Miscellaneous 

Wielassified: Bisse. Ee tos oe ae eoae oO eee Fig. 247 


Three vessels in the R. S. Peabody Foundation undoubtedly be- 
long with the lower component. These are a Swift Creek Com- 
plicated Stamped, Late Variety (No. 39922) and two Weeden 
Island Plain (Nos. 39143, 39170). 

The lower mound component is Weeden Island I Period. 

Surf (Wa-2).—Surf is a small settlement on the north shore 
of Ocklockonee Bay, 2 miles west of the Ocklockonee Bay bridge 
(map 16). There is a low shell midden in the midst of the set- 
tlement at a distance of about 25 meters from the bay. In all, 
the shell covers an area approximately 100 meters square. The 
refuse is a mixture of black midden and clam shells which has been 
thoroughly dug over and disturbed. A small collection was made here 
in 1940: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Weeden Island Plaine) ce. .tccaaies «siisdat e6idans eee eee 3 

Wakulla ‘Check Stamped’. < o:o2.<:50 ce nse eee ane eee 20 
Miscellaneous 

Residual {Plainy jetties s se es ss eee es eee Oe eee 27 

Unelassified:, 1.54 c<Savaverheweiaiioterdtexe areola tations soe eae ee I 


Total sherds.... 51 


The midden is clearly Weeden Island II. 

Nichols (Wa-3)—On the north side of Ocklockonee Bay, near 
the mouth of the Sopchoppy, are the Nichols Old Fields (map 16). 
The distance from Surf is a little less than 1 mile. Moore (1902, 
pp. 281-282) investigated three artificial tumuli at this site and also 
described clam-shell middens. A midden, 25 meters in diameter 
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with additional scatterings of shell, was located by our survey. A 
sand mound was noted 150 meters to the west of the midden area, 
presumably one of those excavated by Moore; the other two which 
he mentioned were not located. The 1940 surface collection from 
the midden is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


WVeedenwiislandtlincised ici. scierac-c eletvce a else ere ere eaten Zz 

Weeder amkclaricl jets latter srevre aie ice taresovers lontia tiees oiler roars 5 
Wiakctullam GheclarStamipedimnacerinnesitercioniews cise sie motes Aare eee 6 
Swit Creek Complicated. Stamped: 2 0... 26 sense seas cee oe es I 

Miscellaneous 

SmoothmPlain’ crete olor ohatoleiels clot teste ee soo ae eee eee ctasate 5 
ESTO VET I 2) CV A Ae A ES ee 24 
RrHeRIssIeG EVES. Os fact hn atte Se atte es bree a cin ws 4 


Total sherds’... 47 


This midden dates as Weeden Island II. 

The mound at Nichols which Moore excavated was at that time 5.5 
feet high, 100 feet in diameter at the base, flat-topped, and with a 
ramp approach to the summit. It was made largely of sand but with 
basal and secondary layers of shell, suggesting its construction in 
stages. The 33 burials were all superficial in the top or sides of the 
mound. Most burials were flexed but a few were extended. Celts, 
shell beads, pebble hammers, and chert flakes accompanied some 
burials. Lump galena and a finger ring carved from a palm seed ( ?) 
were found loose in the mound. 

Frontooccipital cranial deformation was noted on most of the skulls 
from the mound. 

The only pottery in the mound was in the form of sherds, un- 
doubtedly midden refuse. This included complicated stamped, check 
stamped, red painted, and punctated types. A loop handle is also 
mentioned. 

Lack of associated pottery with the burials makes it impossible to 
date the mound. The mode of burial in the mound summit and flanks 
and the shape of the mound suggest the Fort Walton Period, but 
the sherds in the mound fill, except for the loop handle, sound more 
like Weeden Island. 

Neither of the other two mounds described by Moore can be satis- 
factorily characterized. One of them may have been a midden heap; 
the other possibly was of the domiciliary type. 
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Hall site (Wa-4).—The Hall site is on Dickson’s Bay, 1.5 miles 
northeast of the town of Panacea (map 16). The midden, composed 
of oyster and conch shells and black organic refuse, is exceedingly 
rich in cultural material, and as the site has been excavated recently, 
probably by commercial shell diggers, sherds cover the surface in 
great profusion (pl. Io, bottom). The area of occupation is about 
250 by 100 meters at the widest point. The 1940 sherd collection 
is tabulated below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Ineisédi.: 2.050 decs.cnce.n1ca essere 3 
Weeden Island’ Plainw. 8.20050. 242s. oes be a eee 72 
Carrabelle Wietsed) i. oi ante 'siess ox} x ous swiele too oe 3 
Carrabelle Punctated: o..64 cess cess ose sese ale tee ee 8 
Keith Usicised” 6.0 oS cirwe 4 vices sia eevee eoeiereisione oka 2 
Mucker JRidge-pinched siz sc cienciiae cise eire eee ere I 
WakullaiCheck Stamped sisi:<.csinjsicei noc aaa eivients oes See 21 
Swiit Creek ‘Complicated Stamped... .2....2.<<.. cee 34 
(Mostly Late Variety.) 
Miscellaneous 
Smooth’ Plain ei coct tak ccles nak a sou sanie een oo eceteeeaae 6 
Residual (Plaines. au starses cereale clesss sles eeteaiee De Cae a eee 204 
Indeterminate: ‘Stamped. <4 .sele.cssc'sis.ste sce sere = b'> crete ter ene 10 
Other *unclassitied: <tctererscPisierers sieve) Neiaseiahs wickarslsieke Gol cOeeenere 7 


Total sherds <2. 371 


The midden collection can be placed at Weeden Island I and II 
Periods. 

The mound which was said by Moore (1902, pp. 282-303) to be 
very near the shell midden was not relocated in 1940. In Moore’s 
time it was of circular outline, 60 feet in diameter at the base and 8 
feet high. It may have had a flat summit platform, although there 
is some question about this as a previous excavator had dug a hole 
10 feet in diameter in the top of the mound, possibly flattening 
what might have been a conical top. A causeway was attached to 
the mound on the west side. It was graded at its extremity but lev- 
eled off at a height of 5 feet, at which elevation it was conjoined 
with the mound. This may have served as a ramp approach to the 
mound summit, but the discrepancy in the elevation between cause- 
way and mound makes this seem doubtful. 

A bundle burial and some single skulls were found in the cause- 
way. The first was accompanied by grooved-stone plummets. A 
shell cup and some pitted masses of plumbago were also discovered 
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in the causeway fill. In the mound proper 31 burials were massed 
at one side. These were divided among the single skull, bundle, and 
flexed types. Oyster shells were only occasionally found placed over 
skeletons. Pottery was mostly confined to a large cache, and 
nonpottery artifacts, although sometimes with individual burials, 
were usually found apart from immediate burial associations. Celts, 
hammerstones, smoothing stones, hematite ore, lump galena, and 
shell beads were all taken from the mound. Pottery was “killed” 
with perforations and also made with holes as ceremonial mortuary 
ware. No check stamped pottery is mentioned, but other categories, 
including complicated stamped, were encountered. The pottery 
illustrated by Moore (1902) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden Island Incised....Figs. 249, 251, 254, 257, 262, 265, 273, 
277, 281 
Weeden Island Plain..... Figs. 253, 256, 260, 268, 269, 274, 275 
Garrabellewinciseds cm... aceie vveisicrseoateserwlcioiasis Figs. 264, 267 
(Figure 264 also has elements of type Keith Incised in the 
rim border.) 


ricltaraya ee ASS MACISEOi Ee). foe inact Sonia c emesis Fig. 252 
Weeden Island Series adornos.......... Figs. 278, 279, 280, 283 
Rattlesnake element) Sc s.0 sets s-casois soins ceeeoelens Fig. 282 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped.............. Figs. 271, 276 (?) 


(Late variety.) 


Santa Rosa-Sunft Creek Complex 


Bevstaly Rivers LiCiSGUeis:e\ns ales s.aaix tsps sr oksie @ .e)e Gia wiereva oie Fig. 255 
Pierce eZ Oeds, eda epeesvel store yore esebalereha crete. Ne. mice tie lovains wi aah eee Fig. 270 
Switt Creels(Gomplicated' Stamped: so. eseese se ceed ee Fig. 272 
(Early Variety.) 
Miscellaneous 
Wnelassitied incised! 12. foaaeesiere sta terse sve ere Soe te cae stealer Fig. 258 


(Very unusual vessel decorated in a champlévé incision technique. 
Designs reminiscent of Weeden Island, Crystal River, and 
Hopewellian (as expressed in Ohio Valley bone-carving).) 


The R. S. Peabody collections contain two specimens from this 
mound. The first of these (No. 39124) is a Swift Creek Late 
Variety vessel; the second (No. 39119) is a Weeden Island Plain 
compartment tray. In the Heye Foundation Annex there is a small 
collection of sherds from the Moore excavations at “Panacea Springs” 
(No. 16/3357). As Moore found nothing in the Panacea mound 
proper (Moore, 1902, p. 304), it seems more likely that this lot of 
material came from the nearby Hall mound diggings. Most of these 
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sherds are Weeden Island types or Swift Creek, Late Variety, but 
there is one fragment of greater interest. This is a bowl piece, the 
interior of which has been covered with a black paint that is now 
quite eroded. Almost assuredly this is a Crystal River Negative 
Painted specimen. 

The totality of evidence from the Hall mound dates the site as 
Weeden Island I. There is also some evidence to suggest a slight 
overlap with the earlier Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Spring Creek (Wa-5).—This site was visited in the 1940 survey, 
but we were unable to locate any midden area in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the mound which Moore (1902, pp. 304-305) excavated in 
1902. The site is on the Spring Creek which drains into Apalachee 
Bay (map 16). The mound was curiously ridge-shaped in that it 
sloped gradually upward on an east-west line for 104 feet. Maxi- 
mum height at the west end was 8 feet. The western slope of the 
mound was a steep descent. The transverse diameter of the mound 
was 68 feet at the base. Nothing is said of the summit. Quite pos- 
sibly this was a mound similar to the Hall mound in that the 
mound nucleus had an elongation, causeway, or ramp attached to it. 
Nine burials were met with in the mound but these were almost 
completely decayed and indeterminable as to burial form. No major 
cache of pottery was discovered, but several perforated pots were 
uncovered at various locations. Nonceramic artifacts occurred with 
burials on occasion. Projectile or lance points, a celt, hammer- 
stones, plummets, a gorget, a shell drinking cup, sheet-mica frag- 
ments, composite copper and bone ear ornaments, a shark tooth, 
and two stone pipes make up the mound inventory of nonpottery 
goods. One of the pipes is not described; the other is referred to 
as being of soapstone and of “the usual shape.” 

Only plain and incised pottery is mentioned. The only vessel 
illustrated is of the type Crystal River Incised. 

On the basis of the single vessel the mound is dated as Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek. 

West Goose Creek (Wa-6).—The West Goose Creek Fishery 
site is about 1 mile southeast of Spring Creek. The site faces 
the waters of Apalachee Bay (map 16) on the east. The midden 
was located on a very slight rise of ground in the marshlands 
bordering the bay. In extent, it was 250 meters north-south 
and 50 to 100 meters east-west. Unexcavated portions around 
the edges are .75 meter deep. It is quite probable that the cen- 
tral area was 1.50 meters deep. The site has been completely 
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gutted by commercial operations. A large surface collection was 
made in 1940: 
Weeden Island Complex 
Miakullar @hecltS tainipeditagss-sc nine cin ak a lee a cetaa ate 46 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Santa Rosa Series: 


BAS Ir eels ay Otleed lin CISC Coat gah akenss cucte val noi cv isie eles fevavetencliar erakerere I 
pect cebeele Gl STATIC Ge ai cet gh iciya's aioea: ayn 5. oin sv eos wrcmeios I 
Pare Utd Kal treme elt le ese tes ere reine eIe CAI RY Cue¥ois stereo. cieieve ere eareree ators 2 
Swire Creek Complicated’ Stamped... .s.20...s.s0ccccceere es 9 
NWiestelloridasl Gond-meankcedm setae ste oe ae ce neta aoe ioete I 


Deptford Complex 
Deptford Series: 


Deptiord Linear iCheel< “Stampediis. senasiie-s/0) aun ees alem eyelets 4 

Wentiord, bold. Check. Stamped sii 9 ssc stecctsvenhoreietecin alelosevers, < 14 

Deptiord. Simple; Stamped oo < 29 ae.0 aie oi 60s saern oa1d wpe 5 7 
Siesummans: Piber-tempered Plaine. i... cases cee me gases ees 3 
SN rATS Piet ae wales Ceres otiee atin ae ttene eteeaia stows cess 23 

Miscellaneous 

SEEK OU cig By Evo a ie ee alee ge ae os Ap yee te I 
Re SICHTIEN ME UAITN cd aie a ulate Sara a tevoteten: Rtensvale ara eiehaas Geatoleoken sta ares 53 
indeterminateds Stamped) & A asic viactae sie ale stele Herel eehreeiatetselhicis I 
Opthermtaclassitvedua Meese eyelet ws cts el ais oie toine ie Sister Mekere Sie 3 


Total sherds.... 178 


The midden dates from the Deptford, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, 
and Weeden Island II Periods. 

Near St. Marks (Wa-7).—A small collection was donated to 
Peabody Museum, Yale University, by A. B. Mason in 1883 (Cat. 
No. 3837). It is a group of sherds which were found in the bank 
of a small creek, along with an “Indian skeleton,” near St. Marks. 
The location is not known more exactly and is indicated on map 16 
only in a general fashion. This material is classified below : 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creck Complex 
Swit Greek (Complicated Stampedtier:c ane. taeo celeste sete cei 61 


Deptford Complex 
Deptford Series: 


Deptiand: TinearCheck :Stamipeds sca). dcadaiga 2 -sscstoiein sowie I 

Meptiard: Simple sStamiped cis 3.2'<,isfeslaa wie Papel towtapehe Paves os I 

PUG EMAL: SHIR ISCO cc cere cis, +c sibions me eae te ferciae Ent yee eile sisi aiae I 

St smuons biner-tempered Plain.) 0.0.0. ccceoewaces ee os slers os 3 
Miscellaneous 

PRCHENE ASUNEE OSs sciatic aiv'ata a. a a arate tyasetet ele Ma late a lraiss el are mies we 18 I 


Total sherds... . 68 


The site is essentially Santa Rosa-Swift Creek but with a small 
scattering of Deptford and, possibly, earlier materials. 
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Mound Field (Wa-8).—The 1940 excavations in the Mound Field 
midden site (see maps 9 and 16) have been treated under the section 
“Excavations on the Northwest Coast: 1940.” The nearby mound 
which Moore excavated (Moore, 1902, pp. 306-320) was between 
g and 11 feet high, 61 feet in diameter at the base, and 15 feet in 
diameter across the summit plateau. A graded approach joined the 
mound on the west side. The 21 burials were all secondary in as far 
as determinations could be made on the badly decayed skeletal ma- 
terial. Bundle and single skull were the common forms. All were 
superficial in the mound except two which were found near the base. 
The mortuary pottery was massed on one side of the mound, but non- 
ceramic artifacts were found at random through the mound. These 
were projectile and lance points, hones, and sheet-mica fragments. 
Pottery vessels were “killed” by perforation and were also made with 
holes as special mortuary ware. All the principal categories of pottery 
were present in the mound except check stamped. The illustrated pot- 
tery in Moore (1902) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieedenwdlslandesinciseds jase. eee Figs. 285, 288, 292, 294, 300 
Weeden Island Plain...... Figs. 287, 289, 290, 291, 207, 208, 209 
Weeden island) -Punctated= meee cen cece cen eeinee Fig. 286 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped......... Figs. 295, 296, 302, 303 
(Late Variety.) 
WeedenMisland rimmetiotess ans seeee eee eee eee Figs. 304, 305 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Swift) Creek) Complicated “Stampede. <. .': 2c). 4.x's.c0i sees Fig. 301 


(Early Variety ?) 


This mound is clearly Weeden Island I. 

Bird Hammock, mound A (Wa-9).—This mound lies 2 or 3 miles 
inland from the coast near St. Marks (map 16). Moore (1918, pp. 
561-564) excavated two mounds in Bird Hammock in 1918. He de- 
scribes them as A and B, situated at a distance of some 300 meters 
apart. We visited the mounds in 1940, but no midden area was ob- 
served near mound A and no collection was made. In Moore’s time 
the mound was 8.5 feet high and 66 feet in basal diameter. The base 
was circular but nothing else was said of the mound conformation. 
Fourteen burials were found in the upper part of the mound and one 
on mound base. All were too decayed to determine burial positions. 
There was also a single deposit of calcined human bones. Pottery was 
in a mass deposit, composed largely of broken vessels. Sheet-mica 
fragments were the only nonceramic goods recovered. There was 
no definite evidence of “killing” by perforation, but two vessels were 
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made with holes. The two specimens which Moore illustrates are 
Weeden Island Incised (Moore, 1918, fig. 32) and Weeden Island 
Plain (Moore, 1918, fig. 34). Sherds from the mound attest the pres- 
ence also of check stamped and complicated stamped wares. 

The limited evidence places the mound as Weeden Island Period. 

Bird Hammock, mound B (Wa-10).—Moore (1918, pp. 563-564) 
located Bird Hammock mound B in a southerly direction from mound 
A. We also located a mound in this vicinity in 1940 (map 16). The 
mound that we saw had been excavated at some time in the past, pre- 
sumably by Moore, and again more recently. Several sherds were 
picked up in the fresh excavations. Surrounding the mound were a 
number of low hummocks covered with shell refuse. These may have 
been aboriginal house sites. Moore investigated these humps and 
found them filled with kitchen refuse. The height of the burial mound 
in Moore’s time was almost 6 feet and the basal diameters were 56 
and 75 feet. From this, one deduces that the mound was either oval 
or rectanguloid. Two ramps, one on the southeast side and one on 
the southwest, did not lead to the mound top but joined the mound at 
about half its height (3 feet). One of these ramps was still visible 
in 1940. Moore said nothing about the conformation of the top of 
the mound. 

Burials, 15 in number, were found at various places in the mound 
but except for a group of four skulls, obviously indicating secondary 
interment, nothing could be determined as to burial position in view 
of the advanced decay of the bones. Pottery was not in a mass de- 
posit but in a number of smaller caches. Lances, projectile points, 
and sandstone hones were taken from burial associations. Pottery 
vessels from this mound were “killed” with a basal perforation, but 
there is little description given for the pottery. A single piece is 
mentioned as being decorated with red and white pigment, a rather 
curious combination in this area and context. A classification of the 
sherds picked out of the fresh excavations is given below: 


Weeden Island Complex 


NWieedetrs stand ob latter teva a7 rcvsvorateyeselartorayerstevoictoteteray Cieteleerevereve eves 6 

Sivilen @recks Complicated) Stampediacmmenis cecil cieteicecisieiete U] 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 

Errcaralcla tie laiiliegs piers calesacc evais slevorsiniens ve ei ole stress ena sieve ate cucvevate I 
Miscellaneous 

RRESHAUe l antl © icles <aisicccsicmem «lua t spa mlamlemmisisie sa oicinecs #6 oie oles 27 


Total sherds.... 41 
The probabilities favor a Weeden Island I dating. 
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Work place (Wa-11).—There is an old occupation area, marked 
by sherds but very little shell, on the A. L. Work place, 3 miles above 
the junction of the St. Marks and Wakulla Rivers on the east bank 
of the Wakulla. The country is flat river-bottom land of very sandy 
clay. Sherds have been upturned by cultivation over an area of several 
acres. The 1940 collection is classified below: 


Fort Walton Complex 
Fort Walton Series: 


Fort Walton:dncised sis iiocecRencus Honesty See 4 

Lake JackSOn Patt, eps: svs.oigid, oleysreveudaaye) « Salasn 2/o acorn eee 6 

Lamar Complicated. Stamped... <.. (oo: ¢ -«s aces nce / alee eee 2 
Miscellaneous 

Residual. “Plait: 66's. ciscessce ie eieys.s, orcraveierte dyateys ators ere ice ra ieke eerie 42 

Fragment of Eyropean-made -vessel. ...-.< «ci += ««s seen I 


Total sherds... 58 


This midden is Fort Walton Period. 

St. Marks mound (Wa-12)—We were unable to find this site 
during 1940, but Moore (1902, pp. 320-325) located it as being 2 
miles northwest of the St. Marks Lighthouse (map 16). The mound 
was situated in the neighborhood of a number of shell-midden de- 
posits. It measured 3 feet in height and 4o feet across the base. A 
single bundle burial was the only one encountered. Perhaps others 
had disappeared through decay. Pottery was found both in the group 
deposit and in scattered caches. Celts, hematite ore, sheet-mica frag- 
ments, and shell cups complete the nonceramic inventory. Pottery 
vessels were found “killed” by perforation. All the common cate- 
gories of pottery are listed except for complicated stamped. IIlus- 
trated material (Moore, 1902) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden) Usland! simcised® jen sere ie teste eerie Figs. 300, 310, 311 

Weeden, Island) Punctated ...c\..05 <A> sinet bee Figs. 306, 307, 308 
Miscellaneous 

Wrelassitied) sslscass. 2x Se:5, sieve ofeiare-s lovee aisvovelelevorieucuh ate ecole ene eee Fig. 312 


(Probably Weeden Island Series but decoration is not typical.) 


There is a single specimen from this mound in the R. S. Peabody 
Foundation. It is Weeden Island Plain (No. 39273). 

The mound is obviously Weeden Island and, probably, Weeden 
Island II. 

Refuge headquarters (Wa-13).—This midden takes its name from 
the present headquarters of the National Wildlife Migratory Bird 
Refuge which is located on the site (map 16). The general location 
is some 3 miles southeast of the mouth of the St. Marks River and 
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in the same section where Moore excavated the burial mound in 1902 
(site Wa-12). The midden is on a hillock which is the western end of 
a series of sand ridges rising about 5 meters above the surrounding 
swampy regions. All the ridges show trifling evidences of occupation, 
but the principal concentration is within a 5-acre area around the 
headquarters buildings. This concentration is marked by dark or- 
ganic stain, broken conch shells, and sherds. Depth of the deposit 
is nowhere disclosed by excavations ; however, it is probably less than 
I meter deep. The 1940 collection is tabulated below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieedenelslandiinciseds:.csgecitecmeteaseis saves Gicisve soko mis 10 
WVecdenels) anid Plantvtsrchote ceteris erent sues ccern ciatelonesaysis:siere Il 
Carrabelle. Piunctatedss,ccreieicv-erioco oe en acter eicte sisidie care cue I 
utc MOhMeC AS iain peti. cm ants ve ewer coe a eee ce oaleed eae t ae 80 
Swit Creek Complicated Stampedye.. 2.02. 400 6600 sheckon ed I 
Miscellaneous 

TERIA 12G alg tness. 6 Mice a heat el cee er I Minin Fen Oo ten alles Cer Pe er ee I 
Sto Ot ila byl Att Wararriar,. cteyatet ora. setsastevelore wisicleuets ste ytoteeaevs at werethelale.s I 
Gs Telttetl tates Nees eves oper Caran tap aye sate o's ced csoies susie, wrecon ake cuelsols sietions 100 
Indeterminate “Stampede srs ccs cs croieiores ers leracaieloisicvs sietetev ore eereve 5 
Total sherds.... 210 


The site falls into the Weeden Island II Period. 

Refuge tower (Wa-14).—This midden is named for the lookout 
tower on the same National Wildlife Refuge range as the previous 
site. It is situated about one-half mile south-southwest of the head- 
quarters site (Wa-13) (map 16). The location is a sand ridge, cov- 
ered with black midden and soil, some 200 by I0o meters in extent. 
Depth of the midden could not be determined in 1940 but is probably 
under 1 meter. In addition to sherds there are numerous flint chips 
and cores on the ridge. This site was revisited in 1946 and 1947 by 
John W. Griffin, Hale G. Smith, and Dr. John M. Goggin and has 
been reported upon, briefly, by them. (See references given for site 
Wa-I5, below.) The 1940 sherd collection is classified below: 


Fort Walton Complex 


ices ll Cold MICISEM 5 (50's s:d Spevoclard arasaiw oa arse yaaa sta niles ova aes I 
Weeden Island Complex 
Riparian Ghecku Stamped «o-..2< Xs <ieiamiesyaiisie te neh cram eiein ole aisle oe 3 
Switercels Complicated Stamped s.. osms.abcecnies <mlin xs aise. I 
(Not determinable as to Early or Late Variety.) 
Miscellaneous 
Reesiictr lant Soy vc'ere vcr nin cat cals etomrieiestene nalts Bs ola ache ae 40 
Complicated: Stamped (shell-tempered) cis .6 onc. ok coe hehcs I 
WnclASSieda, ‘diay aes oi} s(act. hata eevee Hviddee ssa vindiswstenre 3 


21 Total sherds.... 49 
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Collections made by J. W. Griffin (1947) at the site also include Swift 
Creek, Crooked River Complicated Stamped, and what is probably 
Deptford Linear Check Stamped. 

A consideration of both collections indicates a Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek to Weeden Island date with scatterings of Fort Walton and 
Deptford materials. 

Wildlife Refuge cemetery (Wa-15).—This site is located very near 
or contiguous with the tower site (map 16). Goggin (1947a, p. 273) 
lists it as a “few hundred feet east of its lookout tower.” To the 
best of our knowledge Woodbury and I did not find the spot in 1940, 
though we had been informed of it by Nick Fallier, of Tallahassee. 
Published references to this cemetery are those of Goggin (19472) 
and J. W. Griffin (1947). Because of the unusual objects of European 
provenience that have been found there, it has attracted a good deal 
of attention in the last few years. 

The burial place was discovered by amateur archeologists, one of 
whom, Bill Kary of Tallahassee, obtained a rather remarkable col- 
lection. These objects were taken from graves found in a sand 
ridge similar to the one upon which the tower site is situated. They 
included a circular gold ornament, a copper crested bird ornament, a 
decorated copper plate, an embossed copper gorget, a plain copper 
gorget, a silver and a copper bead, a European mordaunt, glass beads, 
and trade bells. Another interested amateur, Montague Tallant, of 
Manatee, also obtained artifacts from the same site. These were a 
gold disk with embossed rosette design, a copper tablet, and a stone 
celt. These objects have been dispersed, but the accounts of Goggin 
and Griffin suffice for the record. Goggin has pointed out that the 
crested copper bird ornament, fashioned in a shape sometimes referred 
to as a “sweat-scraper,’ and the copper tablet are both objects which 
are duplicated in the Glades area of south Florida where they seem 
to represent a widely diffused cult. Both the bird ornament and the 
tablet, together with most of the other metal objects from the cemetery 
site, were made by the Indians but made from metals taken from the 
wrecks of European ships in the sixteenth century, probably in 
south Florida. Some of the artifacts, such as the mordaunt and the 
glass beads, are obviously European-made. One article deserves spe- 
cial mention. This is a copper plate which has been decorated by an 
incised technique. Griffin figures it in his short note (J. W. Griffin, 
1947, p. 182). The design, which unfortunately has been partially 
destroyed by a later reworking of the plate, shows a man’s legs dressed 
in European pantaloons opposing a stag which is depicted with a 
human phallus. This plate may well be the earliest Indian artistic 
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representation of a European in the southeast, for, presumably, it 
was done by an Indian. The later reworking, also aboriginal, has 
cut the plate down to a celt-shaped gorget and added embossed dots. 

A manuscript of Kary’s indicates that the burials with which these 
ornaments were found were both extended and flexed. A Fort Walton 
Incised vessel, check stamped sherds, celts, polished-stone discoidals, 
stone pendants, an incised elbow pipe, shell objects, and finely made 
projectile points all came from the same graves. The Fort Walton 
vessel and the discoidals clearly date the graves as of the Fort Walton 
Period, and the presence of check stamped pottery, probably Wakulla, 
is not out of line, as Wakulla Check Stamped is known to continue 
over into the Fort Walton Period. 

Other sites in Wakulla County—Moore (1918, p. 560) excavated 
the Old Creek mound which was located near the coast between Ock- 
lockonee Bay and St. Marks. This was a low circular mound of sand 
some of whose contents suggest Weeden Island, although the presence 
of a loop-handle sherd with nodes on the handle is suspiciously like 
Fort Walton. 

On Live Oak Point, a peninsula projecting into Apalachee Bay 
between Panacea and St. Marks, we canvassed a scattered shell midden 
in the 1940 survey. Very few sherds were found and these were 
largely Weeden Island. 

There is a mound at the juncture of the St. Marks and Wakulla 
Rivers, one-quarter of a mile from the modern landings at the town 
of St. Marks. The mound, which is conical and steep-sided, is con- 
structed of sand and lies back 100 meters from the convergence of 
the two rivers. The present height is 3 to 4 meters and the basal di- 
ameter 30 meters. It is surrounded with a circular sand and shell em- 
bankment which is about I meter high. Another sand embankment 
leads from this circular enclosure down to the Wakulla River. To 
the south of this embankment a stone wall has been built leading from 
the mound to the Wakulla, paralleling the sand embankment. Trees 
and undergrowth cover the mound and the surrounding area. There 
is no visible midden nearby. Six sherds were found on the mound. 
Five of these were Residual Plain, and one was an incised fragment 
similar to the late seventeenth-century central Georgia type, Ocmulgee 
Fields Incised. 

Local people of St. Marks maintain that the earthwork is a forti- 
fication of the early nineteenth century. It is obvious that the stone 
wall, and perhaps the sand embankment leading to the river, are 
European. The mound, though, judging from its appearance, may be 
aboriginal. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Pine Tuft (Je-1)—Pine Tuft is the name given to a little grove 
of trees on a hilltop 16 miles east of Tallahassee on U.S. Highway 
Ig (map 17). The hill is 1.1 miles south and .7 mile west of the 
junction of U.S. Highway 19 and Florida Highway 43. The site 
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Map 17.—Site map of Jefferson and Taylor Counties. Sites indicated by 
numbers. 


was visited in the company of J. Clarence Simpson in 1940. On the 
hill, within a radius of 30 meters, there is evidence of clay flooring 
and plaster, together with old nails, European chinaware, Spanish 
olive-jar fragments, and a gun flint. The site may be a Spanish fort 
or mission settlement (Boyd, 1939, p. 273, site K). The aboriginal 
pottery from the site includes four complicated stamped and a num- 
ber of unidentified plain sherds. The complicated stamped pottery is 
classified as Jefferson Ware. 
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This site must date from the Spanish Mission or Leon-Jefferson 
Period of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Scott Miller place (Je-2) —The Scott Miller place is 2.1 miles south 
and 1.1 miles east of the junction of U.S. Highway 19 and Florida 
Highway 96 (map 17). The site is on a hilltop now under cultivation. 
Wall and plaster fragments, evidences of old wall alignments, Euro- 
pean sherds, iron spikes, olive-jar sherds, and aboriginal pottery frag- 
ments mark the site. This site is believed to be a Spanish fort or 
mission settlement (Boyd, 1939, p. 272, site J). The 1940 collection 
includes two Fort Walton Incised, two Lake Jackson Plain, three 
Jefferson Ware Complicated Stamped, and several plain sherds. 

This site similarly dates from the Leon-Jefferson Period. Recent 
work of the Florida Park Service at the Scott Miller place has ex- 
panded our knowledge of the horizon and definitely verified this 
dating for the site (H. G. Smith, 1948). 


TAYLOR COUNTY 


Aucilla River mound (Ta-1).—The mound is on the east side of 
the Aucilla River about 2.5 miles from the mouth (map 17). Moore 
(1902, pp. 325-330) found it to be about 6 feet high and 64 feet in 
basal diameter, but it had been used as a livestock sanctuary for many 
years previous to his visit and it is likely that it had been trampled 
down considerably. The mound was made mostly of clay, but large 
limestone slabs were imbedded in the surface at all parts. Moore again 
visited the mound and completed his excavations on a second trip 
(1918, pp. 564-567, “The Lewis Place’). The following account 
summarizes both explorations. 

Sixty-nine burials were recovered in all. These seem to have been 
both superficial and deep. Moore mentions three adults, all flexed, 
found lying near mound base. A child’s skeleton, found under masses 
of limestone, was in a basal and central position in the mound as 
though it had been the nuclear burial. Both secondary (single skull 
and bundle) and primary flexed burials were often found surrounded 
or covered by cairns of large limestone rocks. One burial had evi- 
dences of fire in association but the bones were not calcined. Pottery 
was found in a mass cache and in several smaller caches; the other 
artifacts were, rarely, in accompaniment with burials. 

Besides the burials in the mound others were found in low hum- 
mocks or rises of earth and refuse surrounding the mound. These 
were all flexed burials, usually without special mortuary goods. Ap- 
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parently the entire area surrounding the burial mound had been an 
extensive village occupation zone. 

Chipped-stone lances and points, a fragment of a polished banner- 
stone, hematite ore, sheet-mica fragments, a bone awl, and shell drink- 
ing cups were in the mound as grave goods. Pottery was “killed” by 
perforation. The ware categories complicated and check stamped 
were recorded, although the latter was rare. 

The illustrated pottery (Moore, 1902 and 1918) is given below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden: Island Uinciseda. 02 avn sce: Figs. 215, 317 (1902) 
Weeden tsland ‘Punctated <n) Js sciontes caer Fig. 314 (1902) 
Wieedenwislandi Patni imine sire Figs. 316, 319 (1902) 
Weedem Island ethiey. stacue. 6s acs. Oo eee Fig. 38 (1918) 
Weeden Island adornon) 3550.52 2 che eee oe Fig. 313 (1902) 
Swatt Greek Complicated Stampede, --mrciet-iieeee Fig. 37 (1918) 


(Late Variety.) 


The mound dates as Weeden Island I. 

Warrior River, mound A (Ta-2).—Moore (1902, p. 337) locates 
this mound as 2.5 miles in an easterly direction from the mouth of 
the Warrior River (map 17). The mound was circular, 65 feet in 
diameter and about 9.5 feet high. The shape of the summit is not 
given. The mound was of sand but had been crudely plated with 
water-worn limestone slabs of large size. Similar boulders or slabs 
were also occasionally found inside the mound. Burials were badly de- 
cayed, but 29 were noted. Bundle or bunch, single skull, and flexed 
forms are all mentioned. Burials over which stone cairns had been 
made were found at more or less superficial depths. Both secondary 
and primary forms were so covered. Some burials were on mound 
base, but these, apparently, were not covered with limestone slabs. 
Pottery came mostly from a mass cache but was also found as indi- 
vidual vessels here and there in the mound. Projectiles, a celt, a rec- 
tangular stone gorget, and perforated conch cups came from the 
mound, the celt and gorget from burial associations. 

Pottery vessels with holes made during their manufacture as well 
as perforations after firing were found. All principal categories of 
pottery decoration except check stamped were observed. Moore noted 
that complicated stamped and plain pottery was found nearer the in- 
terior center of the mound, while the incised styles came from the 
peripheries. This, he states, had been noticed in most of the mounds 
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of the region. The illustrated material (Moore, 1902) is classified 
below : 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Wieedenumsland: Inctsediacmre sactieries nie eieectecisroete Figs. 323, 324 
Weeden Island Plain.............. Figs. 320, 321, 322, 326, 327 
NWVieedenmiislandadorno. cis qe stctosieaticieueioiere sree te eenaiers Fig. 328 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped..............-.:- Figs. 325, 329 


(Early Variety.) 
Some additional material from the R. S. Peabody Foundation is of 
help in dating the mound. These specimens include one Tucker Ridge- 
pinched (No. 39299), three Swift Creek, Late Variety (Nos. 38988, 
39334, 39296), and one Weeden Island Plain (No. 39318). 

The mound is Weeden Island I. The absence of check stamped and 
the presence of two Early Variety Swift Creek pieces argue for an 
early Weeden Island date. 

Warrior River, mound B (Ta-3).—Moore (1902, pp. 337-344) 
found this mound about 200 yards south of Warrior River mound A 
(map 17). It was of irregular outline, measuring 76 by 54 feet at 
the base and 7 feet high. Borrow pits near the mound were very ob- 
vious. All burials recorded, a total of 35, were secondary, being either 
bundle or single skull types. In only two cases were limerock slabs 
utilized as a burial covering; oyster shells also occasionally served 
this purpose. In general, limerock slabs were much less common than 
in Warrior mound A, although a few were found on the mound 
surface. 

Pottery, besides being in a major cache and smaller caches, was 
found with individual burials. Other artifacts in the mound include 
a fossil shark tooth, chipped points, lance blades, knives, mica frag- 
ments, hematite ore, and a curious baton-shaped object of kaolin 
which has incised decorations reminiscent of the Basin Bayou In- 
cised pottery type. Pottery vessels were “killed” by perforation. No 
check stamped pottery was found, but other principal ware groups 
were present including pinched decorated, probably the type Tucker 
Ridge-pinched. The illustrated (Moore, 1902) ware is classified 
below : 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Uslatd: Ineisedh «5 ssw as catetelagepatersiaiew aoc <m% Fig. 336 
Wicedenmistancd) (Pla 2.3. occ deta tty marten Figs. 331, 335, 337 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Swit. Creek’ Complicated’ Stamped. 2.20 five. sees. oct Fig. 334 


(Probably Early Variety.) 
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Miscellaneous 
Uinelassitied |. 52 crys chew arotxorareetetiere os dieraue ater eerie re eae Fig. 332 
(Interesting incised vessel which bears resemblance to vessel 
from the Yent mound (Moore, 1902) in three-line incision and 
vessel form.) 


The R. S. Peabody Foundation has a single Weeden Island Plain 
vessel from this mound (No. 39164). In the Heye Foundation Annex 
are the sherds of a very interesting vessel of the Crystal River Nega- 
tive Painted style (No. 18/251). Moore (1902, p. 341, vessel 14) 
describes this piece but not as negative ware. The specimen has a 
flanged and scalloped rim. 

The mound is predominantly Weeden Island I but overlaps with 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. 

Other sites in Taylor County.—Moore (1902, pp. 330-331) worked 
two small mounds on the Econfenee or Econfina River. One was a 
burial mound; the other contained nothing but masses of limerock. 
Neither can be identified. On his second visit (1918, pp. 567-568) 
he dug a third mound in the vicinity of the lower Warrior River. This 
proved to be a burial mound, and contained a compartment vessel 
and some sheet mica. Most likely the mound was of the Weeden 
Island Period. 


DIXIE COUNTY 


Horseshoe Point (Di-1).—Moore (1902, pp. 346-348) located a 
group of three mounds on the edge of a marsh a little to the north 
of Horseshoe Point (map 18). This was apparently a prehistoric 
population concentration as several large shell-refuse deposits were 
noted near the mounds. The first of the mounds which Moore ex- 
cavated was partially situated upon such an old shell midden. This 
mound, circular in outline, was 40 feet in diameter and 6 feet high. 
Several burials were encountered in the sand of the mound but these 
are not enumerated or described. Pottery vessels were found singly 
in the mound. Some of the vessels were “killed’’ by perforation. 
Complicated stamped but not check stamped pottery was present as 
were incised and red painted types. Illustrated (Moore, 1902) pot- 
tery is classified below: 

Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden; Island» ‘Plating 002 SEG ann ie wets hala Figs. 338, 340, 341 


Swiit) Creek, Complicated. Stamped. ii.).\.-..0.0 22 seme = ae Fig. 339 
(Late Variety. ) 


The mound dates as Weeden Island I. 
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Map 18.—Site map of Dixie, Levy, and Citrus Counties. Sites indicated by 
numbers. 
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The two other mounds of the Horseshoe Point group were tested. 
One was a long ridge-shaped tumulus which contained burials, celts, 
and plain “killed” pottery; the other was a circular mound in which 
he found nothing and, therefore, considered it as a domiciliary mound 
of sand. 

Other sites in Dixie County—Mound and midden sites are nu- 
merous along the Gulf Coast of Dixie County, but the data available 
are too scant to identify most of these as to cultural period. Moore 
(1902, pp. 344-346) describes some of these. A sand mound about 
4 miles up the Steinhatchee River yielded bits of human bone, an oc- 
casional sherd, and some red paint. Near Goodson’s Fishcamp, 2 miles 
down the coast from the mouth of the Steinhatchee, was another 
sand mound which contained secondary burials, punctated pottery, 
an ax, and a discoidal stone. Continuing down the coast to a point 
3 miles from the mouth of the Steinhatchee is the Bear Hammock 
mound. This one failed to reveal anything during Moore’s excavations. 
However, Montague Tallant reports that he made excavations in a 
mound at about the same location (personal communication, June 
1948). Mr. Tallant refers to his site as the “Smith Mound.” He 
found secondary and primary burials, stone celts, plain pottery, prob- 
ably of the Weeden Island Period, perforated conch-shell cups, some 
conch-shell pins or tools, and what appeared to be a copper cup 
perforated with a “killing” hole. In addition to the Smith mound, 
Mr. Tallant also reports other sand mounds along the Dixie County 
coast between Horseshoe Point and the Steinhatchee. In one of 
them he found Weeden Island pottery. About 2 miles north of 
Horseshoe Point is a location known as Murphy Landing. A sand 
mound here, which Moore (1902, pp. 345-346) excavated, contained 
both primary and secondary burials, celts, and punctated, check 
stamped, and pinched pottery. It is possible that this was a Weeden 
Island site. 

Late in the year 1948 Dr. John M. Goggin visited the coast in 
Dixie County and located three sites at a distance of 1 to 14 miles 
southeast of Horseshoe Point. The sites lie just inland from an ex- 
tensive salt marsh. They are designated as the Garden Patch 1, Garden 
Patch 2, and Garden Patch 3 sites. Garden Patch I is a natural sand 
ridge on which are the refuse remains of a midden. There is a sand 
mound on one end of the site. Garden Patch 2, situated in a hammock 
about 200 meters east-southeast of Garden Patch 1, is a sand mound. 
This mound measures about 70 by 125 feet and is 5 feet high. Garden 
Patch 3 is only a few yards from the Garden Patch 2 mound. Pre- 
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sumably it is the village associated with the former. It is a fairly deep 
and extensive shell midden. Goggin’s analyses of the collections from 
these three sites would indicate that Garden Patch 1 was occupied in 
Weeden Island II times and Garden Patch 2 in the slightly earlier 
Weeden Island I Period. Garden Patch 2 site is, according to Goggin, 
the same location from which J. C. Simpson, of the Florida State 
Geological Survey, recovered a collection that is divided between 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island I elements. The dating 
on Garden Patch 3 site is not given owing to the scantiness of the 
sherd sample from the site. 

The principal river in the Dixie and Levy Counties region is the 
Suwannee. In 1903 Moore’s steamer made a side excursion up this 
river and a number of mounds were tested in what was then La- 
fayette (now Dixie) County. The results of this trip (Moore, 1903, 
p- 373) can briefly be summarized by saying that the low sand burial 
mounds were found to extend inland for at least 50 miles, that they 
contained secondary burials, and that the mortuary pottery found in 
some of them was probably of the Weeden Island style. No detailed 
accounts of these excavations are given by Moore. 


LEVY COUNTY 


Fowler's Landing, larger mound (Lv-1).—This landing is less 
than 10 airline miles inland from the Gulf Coast (map 18). By the 
river it is some 16 miles. The mound (Moore, 1903, pp. 364-371) was 
on the south bank of the Suwannee. It was made of sand, was cir- 
cular, 7 feet high, and 50 feet in diameter. None of the 47 burials 
recovered were on mound base, all being in the upper fill of the mound. 
All were bundle burials. Pottery was found in a large cache and in 
a smaller deposit. Stone celts were in the sand fill of the mound. 
Vessels were “killed” by perforation. Incised, plain, and complicated 
stamped pottery is noted by Moore. His (Moore, 1903) illustrated 
specimens are classified below : 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Nreederualislandé incised/s...5 scisie lelsistos decisis oe Figs. I, 3, 6,7,8 
Wieed criml sland Plains. caisics cterashecclocrien asi eer rae Fig. 5 


The mound dates as of Weeden Island I. 

At a distance of about 75 yards was another sand mound which had 
been riddled by previous digging although no bone scrap and very 
little pottery was exposed in the old cuts. Moore considered the 
mound to be of the domiciliary class. 
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Seven miles north of Cedar Keys (Lv-2).—The information from 
this site was provided by Montague Tallant who has excavated there. 
He describes the site as being a sand mound on an island which is 
one-quarter of a mile off shore at a distance of some 7 miles north 
of Cedar Keys (map 18). Opposite the island on the mainland there 
is a place known as Shell Point. An aboriginal midden is situated on 
Shell Point. 

According to Mr. Tallant, Moore and others had preceded him at 
this site. It may very well be that Moore’s “Mound on Pine Key, Levy 
County” (1902, p. 348) is the same site. Moore found a few burials 
and artifacts in the mound which, from the description, seem to be 
Weeden Island. 

Tallant records secondary burials in the marginal fill of the mound, 
these being accompanied by caches of pottery vessels. He also reports 
skulls inside of large bowls. Extended and semiflexed burials were 
also in the mound. Some of the latter were in a submound pit. Stone 
celts, pendants, a copper gorget, and lump galena accompanied the pit 
burials. 

In describing the pottery Mr. Tallant emphasizes duck-head 
adornos. The photographs of pottery from this mound which I have 
seen show Weeden Island and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek types. The 
latter include a very interesting gourd-shaped vessel of the type Alli- 
gator Bayou Stamped and a double-globed jar of Basin Bayou Incised. 
Both ovate and rectangulate boat-shaped plain-ware bowls were also 
present. 

This mound was, apparently, in use from Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
through Weeden Island I times. Tallant’s description of what might 
be urn burials would also indicate a late period usage. 

Gigger Point (Lv-3).—This mound is about 3 miles northeast of 
Cedar Keys, on the mainland (map 18). Moore (1903, pp. 374-377) 
says that the mound, which was made of sand and shell, was origi- 
nally about 7 feet high but had been lessened by miscellaneous diggings 
prior to his arrival. It measured 46 feet across the base and was 
circular in outline. Moore counted approximately 9o burials but esti- 
mated that several more must have been disturbed or destroyed by the 
earlier diggers. The flexed form predominated, but a few extended 
burials, single skulls, and bundle types were noticed. Two graves were 
observed below mound base, and oyster shells were immediately asso- 
ciated with three other skeletons. . 

Pottery vessels were taken from immediate association with a 
burial. Besides these, there were a number of sherds in the mound. 
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Other artifacts came from burial associations and from the general 
mound fill. These include projectile and lance points, hammerstones, 
hones, smoothing pebbles, stone plummets or pendants, hematite ore, 
mica fragments, mica spear-point forms, a pendant coated with bi- 
tumen, a_turtle-shell rattle, a bone awl, shell cups, a pierced clam 
shell, a shell chisel, shell pendants or plummets, and a gorgetlike shell 
ornament. 

Pottery vessels were “killed” by perforation. Moore describes a 
five-compartmented tray which must certainly be a Weeden Island 
piece. Check stamped, complicated stamped, incised, red painted, and 
plain sherds were all met with. The only illustrated specimen is Car- 
rabelle Punctated (1903, fig. 14). A fragment of limestone-tempered 
pottery, undoubtedly of the Pasco Series, is described in some detail 
by Moore. 

The mound is dated as Weeden Island Period. 

Note on Cedar Keys.—The small group of islands which cluster 
off the coast of Levy County are known as Cedar Keys. From the 
very beginnings of archeological work in Florida these keys attracted 
attention for their large shell-midden deposits. Sand burial mounds 
also dot these several islands. Several museum collections have been 
made at Cedar Keys in the past half century or more. Most of these 
are without detailed data, but in some cases it is possible to distin- 
guish collections as specific site units apart from other collections. As 
such, they serve our purpose of site review and site dating and are 
so treated below. Other collections have insufficient data for this and 
are discussed only incidentally. 

None of the sites is located specifically on map 18. 

Aboriginal cemetery in Cedar Keys (Lv-4)—Moore (1918, pp. 
569-571) visited this site and did some digging but found little aside 
from flexed and extended burials. The site, which was located in the 
city of Cedar Keys, had, however, been excavated previously. The 
previous investigator made certain data available to Moore, and a 
photograph of one pottery specimen was published with Moore’s ac- 
count (1918, fig. 39). This piece is typical Weeden Island Incised. 
Besides the pottery, a carved-stone duck-head effigy pendant had also 
been found in the same site. 

The available data imply a Weeden Island Period identification. If 
this is correct, it is the only cemetery of the Weeden Island Period 
of which we have any knowledge. It seems quite possible that the site 
was originally a mound, most of which had been dug away by the time 
of Moore’s visit, and that the Weeden Island pottery was taken from 
the mound by the earlier excavator. 
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Culpepper site (Lv-5)—We have no information on either the 
exact location or the nature of this burial-mound site. The collection, 
which is in the Peabody Museum, Harvard University (Nos. 74- 
26/12773-6) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised. o.). 056.00 6:20.00 000 «a nese eee 4 
Carrabelle Irf€ised’. yeeeiiakes .0dccs sees ee I 
Carrabelle, Punctated ..0c56 « iscoin ne s'eoe ee bi eee II 
Wetth Inigisen oic%: state ocis aides viele sass cals oe a ee 5 
Tucker Ridge-piriched: .. v.22 56 as ss os es eos sae I 
Wakulla. ‘Gheek Stampediic'sc2% 22 tc clene te clee cen sae eee 6 
Swift Creek Complicated: Stamped }.t..0/....c02.h.¢ sane eee Gh 
(Late Variety.) 
West Hlotidan@ordamearikced aca ccieissrcietsele seine einen eee I 
Ruskin Dentate Stamped... ..2.¢0000.s+0 eee ese eee 5 
Biscayne Check ‘Stamped...c20% 522. «sc oe a aise eee I 
Miscellaneous 
Alachua “Cob=marked, o:.3..3.02.2 se decs aes ace em ee eee I 
Crystal, River Incised ((?)\.5 sc os aces wees cass aa ne eee I 


Total sherds.... 44 


This site collection dates as Weeden Island. 

Way Key (Lv-6).—This collection, also at Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University (Nos. 74-26/12781-4), is said to have come 
from a burial mound on the key of the same name. 

It is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden: Island’ Plainws. .5..00%..6 cen. da. the neoee ee ee 5 

Carrabelle ‘Punctated « iis\25.. sis cie.0<'s gis hfe 0b. ce ale oe 2 
Wakulla ‘Check ‘Stamped: oci52)sct:00e10:5, o> os sera os pele oe 10 
Swatt (Creek: (Complicated Stamped’... sca. sles e see nee 6 
Ruskin Dentate Stamped 5)... .0:c:s:s suis wane > see cee ee 9 
Papys’ Bayou Punctated<: isc5. ss. om cate nes | oe Cer I 
Biscayne. Plait oi0.i5 2 shies aid ora enon ew nlle sce ratte eee ee 3 


Glades Complex 


Glades Plain. 2 bs). dee ss silo cis ee oe cetientisee cern t Cees 2 
Miscellaneous 

Residual’ “Platts. sc. sycs.ejcrsct 4.5 otsve sisvece eres wiert wines Sree ee 14 

Unclassified ‘se. \.lcacelts cise tacos cllvae csiee renee eRe 3 


Total sherds.... 55 


On the basis of this collection the mound dates in the Weeden 
Island Period. 
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Palmetto Island (Lv-7).—This collection was made by Decatur 
Pittman in the 1880’s. It was classified in the Florida State Mu- 
seum at Gainesville (No. 542) by Dr. John M. Goggin in July 1947. 
The classification sheets were subsequently checked over and revised 
in consultation with Goggin. 

Safety Harbor Complex 
PMC ASRIUMCISCOE c[oitere iets nna eae sd Seb catieciaee area Moree I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Nvecdenelsland Ineisedsrs: cnad teas -casaiccs s Salaun vee cee 143 
Mreedenmislands Bunctated? sens -- ieee. store sto oc acta 62 
Weeden Island >Zoned, Redixd tacind oso s oee oe ae e's bles 139 
Wreedeny tsignd Plame cei. ccaccce ote Wowetee awoneeuce es 1,009 
aera pelieiMiileisedim aes dete ton sce ces he oes Sabo Sera ons 384 
CarrabellePunctatedy . ssen ence scemonte. oe Se aie thaeiote is 477 
Mndianwbassmlincisedicrseys cist crners re eieione wracersteioeee cee ale 56 
PeGHw INEISEKee nei ccc ad nelskeuee es mane aoe ek oueaane 104 
ehicken elid se—piticliedabaerinw ercreteromiare oi orats ioravnre, sieves fe ole ae 25 
Hare Hammock Surface-indented.............2.c.000 8 
Weeden Island Punctated with incised serpent head..... I 
WY alcttlilaie GheclaeS tarp ed acre lecerct siete aroraiore steiavs <aloreratseaisicveie eters 1,313 
Combination Weeden Island Incised and Wakulla Check 
Stamped tere e:ctevetave ci iaicsaictetstats, stervavetetece: ote erere oletela Mie guakererever avers I 
Combination Weeden Island Punctated and Wakulla Check 
Sinmpagial” oats tes aie oro cra SiGe Oe tn eG creas Grae eiore I 
aise) Wentate Stamped 2s )ais'2 ate sca aie 20s cpeientacers ides ae Bes o1oue 096 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Swaiit Creek Complicated) Stampedascn-cees.cece cee. cle 473 
(Late Variety.) 
Crooked River Complicated: Stamped... .....s0c. 022. 5 
(Late Variety.) 
MampasComplicateds stam pedantic eee erences oe 590 
sim City. Complicated Stamped. cj. s.nio. ass02 oneness cles I 
OldvBay Complicated’ Stampedeyaeses cee oe eenioe eee 21 
Ahomase Siunples Stanpedmeaneaceccae ieee eee 22 
Wiest bloridaGord-markedaacnsceanesmccdn se iiceee 16 


(Late Variety.) 
Papys Bayou Series: 


Papys bayou. Incised ’: cc.de.c55 sion was leanne scots 2 

Panyss bayou © utictated..'.6 06s no os tiaic e's a main ee 42 

ERE Eval Ea iiNes sea cea als va) els ce Saree a whales Sates aan wera see 2 
St. Johns (or Biscayne) Series: 

St, Ohms) Checks. Stamped oi0%. s\eetrne semis es aero ss 24 

“Seg fe) he 2) rhs I ee a RE Ee 207 

MTN SWOT CE a IREUE ies sca cis sas MeGienmcicie miner e rietre cokes 309 
Pasco Series: 

PASE Ac ECS SS EAMID OOo ucis.4io.e 007, 2yersiausteheneinie ebtietats oe s/iataas 22 

TEENS oto ft 2 E017 eal A Aa EC =o ae a 157 

PASCO MRE tracts onary claro aecioie Sic iatotereebatatn Severe crainierocerei store 3 


Miscellaneous incised and punctated...............eeees II 
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Shell: stamped: oitadccaal Ser 5 2ieetere ce ate ee ee I 
Complicated, ‘stamped j3.20 S. Sani ein sae ee eee I 
Loop. handle ec: acdc marc cee ss case oe Soe I 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Basin. Bayou Inciséd (C2) dysc0 eds-n8 tos nt cite Cee I 
Glades Complex 
Glades; Plain »(C?.) sis syssis cues ciscets esis 0. on. ee ee I 
Miscellaneous 
Plain Red (probably Weeden Island Series)............... 246 
Restdaal Plasmas ses io ahs gcistcie wicistoareve nies bucharrecrate Hone 738 
Prairie: \Cord=marked! f./.o/hecaciss 66 eecies 0 seen Con eee 2 
Fabric-impressed « .5,o00s a5 «aon eeiseie dieting onc cite eee 2 
Champlévé techniques sic 0/0) cles ciated edits ne see ene 2 
(Reminiscent of Crystal River and of Lemon Bay Incised 
types.) 
Indetermunate. Stamped: ...5)..05.ccencngewowk cone eee 15 
Other wunclassified \ oechicns sasmathe insane. eek eee 161 


(Mostly semi-obliterated punctated type.) 
Total sherds.... 6,932 


This is a burial-mound collection and in spite of the lack of data 
it is of real importance because of its size. The presence of significant 
numbers of St. Johns or Biscayne types, of the Papys Bayou Series, 
and the Pasco Series in association with Weeden Island is noted for 
the first time in this site review. The site is overwhelmingly Weeden 
Island. The great abundance of check stamped suggests Weeden 
Island II, but the presence of over 500 complicated stamped sherds 
argues for the Weeden Island I Period. Perhaps the collection 
represents a continuity over both periods of Weeden Island. 

Hodgeson’s Hill (Lv-8).—In July 1947 Dr. John M. Goggin made 
a small collection from this midden site in Cedar Keys. I had the 
opportunity to examine this collection in the Peabody Museum, Yale 
University. 


Weeden Island Complex 


Walkzulla ‘Check Stamped: csi chisjicse snes cen «see. ne eee Z 
Ruskin Dentate: Stamiped s 2 <...055;.ce0.00 ccs oo oa. oe 17 
St. Johns (or Biscayne) Series: 
St) Johns ‘Check Stampeds-co--eo: coe ace eee 8 
St: Johns: Plaiiig.: i cs dens. ole sins «0 0,0 ee ate Coe 5 
Pasco Series: 
Pasco: Check Stamped: £2.c.3.c cice ticc.ee cn creeis elo ete eee een 19 
Paseo) ‘Plain’ iss 5.2 e000 seG sh ae teases dace oes Sete 8 
Miscellaneous 
Residual: Plasty. o's oie. ae:ses, sien eholbne oie seleic Slole's ois ie) oe aceue e eee eee 72 


Total sherds.... 136 
The collection dates as Weeden Island II. 
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In April 1949 I accompanied Dr. Goggin and a group of Uni- 
versity of Florida students to the Hodgeson’s Hill site. A fairly large 
collection, numbering over 200 sherds, was made at that time. The 
bulk of this collection, which was classified by Dr. Goggin, substan- 
tiates the Weeden Island II dating offered on the basis of the inspection 
of the previous collection. However, additional periods of occupation 
seem to be indicated although these are not well represented. A very 
few (3) Pinellas Plain sherds were recovered, suggesting a possible 
Safety Harbor occupation, and a few Deptford and Swift Creek 
sherds were also picked up. These last would imply a pre-Weeden 
Island habitation. 

Piney Point (Lv-9)—\There are two collections from this Cedar 
Keys midden which have been combined in this classification. The 
first and larger was made by T. Van Hyning in 1916 and is cataloged 
in the Florida State Museum, Gainesville, as No. 352. The second, 
at Peabody Museum, Yale University, was collected by Dr. J. M. 
Goggin in 1947. 

Safety Harbor Complex 


Stein ator UNCISEU in ae shi cierste Wares ene Paceehena RAs Siew weeks I 
Weeden Island Complex 

Wreedentmislandeimtnctateds asec csc soe oe ellnet ene Oclooe cedure I 
POV Gr rctall ey ee He Cis MOLINE cle ees old Gaia «snare oereials Sree tuaateiels Solis 3 
Complicated Stamped Series: 

Swit, Creek: Complicated Stamped... 0.4..0..¢c0080 «0s sa 9 

(Late Variety.) 

maimipa Complicated sStamped's.s ./iin. 5 «acs seis eels os ene I 
Raskin Dentaterotampedaamesecmietiiee ce icisicsies caries canine ae 4 
MuTomaseoimples Stamped tam nce cae wie ee eieiela teeta riceeietociene I 
Nvestebiorida, Cordamarkeds f5s. Se i0e5%,6 stern eae an etw es da aewe seas 4 


(Late Variety.) 
St. Johns (or Biscayne) Series: 


Sianlontis Check * Stamipedmeeiies a6 eters s..ee oo aa alae 3 
SE ey Olris lattes wc eis Psa rei cine sels ask oe ee 5 
Dininsd@reclodRed hs, st erste doce cies Cale ete o enieoeeNe I 
PASCO fe AID giclee wed 0 sts oasis icles cpoelove muardainere et tamales Gaets 74 
Semicon Minterac ae eon Bore DaGe moka om boroues oie Soca ae oc I 
Gamesuieeincat, ElCEteUs «osc 5. teks ara siscnls oommere nee arcane a 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Buea ite bolatiinetcniserctaye <ccte\s:s.crsiave hale, a thevshelnickotereierarcticierercite cst 2 
Miscellaneous 
IPratrien GOnd=marked!.c:sr cyersisic.«: ov sisversaerslerrMese cher ttrciee cite Soe ss 2 
Cobemianikedu Genera eesols steve are ah egos) wast arorere Neeore erereiove bias ei raters 6. 3 
IReStdttalwlalainimeta cies cisiss o'acslclnve ks reve ete migtomretetarsie rig ae eiaeccn code 38 
RIE LEHMAN SEAMIPEM Oar. wsie\s s cerjeveien SO ee semaine ie o wielerslo-le 4 
@thersunclassified see tos «bidet ioteis cateteterer eee teva ies Sse Riise 4 


22 Total sherds.... 163 
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This site dates as Weeden Island. A very small collection made in 
April 1949 is consistent with this dating. 

Other sites in Cedar Keys.—In 1918 Moore (1918, pp. 568-569) 
excavated a mound in the city of Cedar Keys. This was a burial 
mound of sand and shell, but we are unable to identify it from the 
account. 

One of the most interesting accounts of excavations at Cedar Keys 
is S. T. Walker’s version of stratigraphy in one of the great shell 
refuse heaps. The heap, which was cut by a road-building operation, 
revealed a four-strata story of cultural deposition. At the bottom, 
in 3 feet of shell, there was only rude, heavy, sand-tempered pottery, 
undecorated, without rim modifications, and occurring only as sherds 
from large-size vessels. A second shell stratum, 4 feet in thickness, 
showed a gradual shift in pottery types with the earlier coarse ware 
being replaced by pottery decorated with incisions, punctations, and 
thickened or folded rims. Check stamped pottery was also in this 
level. Walker states that sand and gravel temper were abandoned in 
this second stage, but he does not indicate what new tempering material 
replaced these. A third stratum was marked by 2 feet of soil. There 
was very little material in the soil, but immediately below it were 
sherds with curvilinear incised decorations and rim projections or 
“ears.” The fourth stratum, above the soil zone and again in shell, 
had a variety of new pottery designs. Bone and shell implements 
were frequent and game stones or discoidals appeared. At the very 
top of this fourth and final period were the first handled vessels in the 
sequence and numerous effigy rim adornos. From the account we 
cannot satisfactorily identify the four “periods.” Possibly the 
earliest is comparable to an early phase of the Glades culture, such 
as Glades I, or Perico Island, although there is no substantiatory 
evidence to show that a Glades-like culture ever extended this far 
north. The second phase could have been Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or 
Weeden Island, and the third Weeden Island. The fourth stratum, 
at least for the uppermost part of the midden, suggests Fort Walton 
influence in the appearance of pottery handles. 

The several collections from Cedar Keys, locations unidentified, 
are largely of the Weeden Island Period. Jeffries Wyman gave a col- 
lection to Peabody Museum, Harvard (No. 74-26/12771) which 
appears to be Weeden Island II. St. Johns and Pasco Series sherds 
are represented. The Florida State Museum has a large collection 
(No. 1395) which was made by Decatur Pittman either on Palmetto 
Island or on Lone Cabbage Island. It supplements the Pittman col- 
lection classified under Palmetto Island (Lv-6) in this report in that 
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it is both Weeden Island I and II. Several other very small sherd 
collections, from unlocated Cedar Key proveniences, are largely 
Weeden Island Period. In the United States National Museum there 
is a small collection of sherds (Nos. 42481-42486) which were gath- 
ered from an unidentified earth or sand mound on Cedar Keys by 
H. T. Woodman. This collection is mixed between the Weeden 
Island and Safety Harbor Complexes. There is also a Weeden Island 
I collection which was given to the National Museum in 1869 by 
H. Clark (Nos. 8258-8274). A Franklin Plain tetrapod sherd was 
found in a small collection made by Dr. John M. Goggin at Goose 
Creek, Cedar Keys. 

Other sites in Levy County.—There are a considerable number of 
other mound and midden sites in Levy County. Some of these were 
excavated by Moore; others have been investigated by amateurs or 
by unknown parties. There are the Hog Island mounds which Moore 
explored at the mouth of the Suwannee (Moore, 1902, p. 348; 1918, 
p- 568). One of these proved to be a shell heap, while another was 
made of shell and contained burials. The third Hog Island mound 
showed the type of limerock slab capping noted on mounds farther 
north. Moore (1902, p. 349) also worked a site described as “Mound 
near the Shell-heap, Levy County,” but found little of consequence. 
A sand mound 3 miles northeast of Cedar Keys, on the main- 
land, was believed to have been of the domiciliary class (Moore, 1903, 
PP. 373-374). Below Cedar Keys, also on the mainland coast, were 
a series of mounds at Dry Creek, Burns Landing, and Bear Landing 
(Moore, 1903, pp. 377-378). Some of these were burial mounds ; 
others may have been of the domiciliary type. None can be adequately 
dated from the descriptions.*® 

In a recent survey of the Cedar Keys area and the adjacent main- 
land (April 1949), Dr. Goggin and I located three midden dumps 
on the mainland coast of Levy County not far from the turn-off to 
the Cedar Keys causeway. (The exact locations of these sites and the 
corresponding collections are in the archeological laboratory at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville.) At site number 1 of this group 
of three, a small collection was obtained which included Deptford 
Bold Check Stamped, Deptford Simple Stamped, and a grit- or sand- 
tempered cord-marked pottery, presumably similar to what I have 
called West Florida Cord-marked. Site number 2 yielded a much 
larger collection, and out of about 150 sherds, 27 were Deptford 


56 John K. Small (1924) mentions sites at the Withlacoochee delta and the 
mouth of the Suwannee River. 
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Bold Check Stamped, 12 were Deptford Simple Stamped, and 2 Dept- 
ford Linear Check Stamped. Additional types included a majority 
of plain residual sand-tempered pottery, a few St. Johns Plain, a 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, and some Pasco Plain. Both of 
these sites I would consider to be late Deptford. The lateness seems in- 
dicated by the absence or scarcity of the marker type Deptford Linear 
Check Stamped, a type which, in the northwest, has the earliest fre- 
quency within the Deptford Complex. The third midden site of the 
group showed a mixture of Deptford (including 18 Deptford Linear 
Check Stamped), Swift Creek, and Weeden Island I and II types. 
Presumably, this collection represents a continuity of occupation 
throughout all three of these periods. 

The importance of these finds is that they extend the geographical 
distribution of the Deptford Period and Complex farther south than 
we had as yet been able to do on the basis of previous data. Un- 
fortunately, this information has been received too late to incorporate 
it in the various site tabulations. 


CITRUS COUNTY 


Crystal River (Ci-1).—This famous site is located on the Crystal 
River some 4.5 miles from the mouth (map 18). It was remarked 
upon by Brinton as early as 1867. F. L. Dancy, State Geologist of 
Florida, described it as-being a truncated cone, purposefully built and 
not a mere refuse heap. Since then it has been the scene of three 
separate excavations carried out by C. B. Moore (1903, pp. 379-413 ; 
1907, pp. 406-425; 1918, pp. 571-573). Although most of the 
digging and interest has focused upon the burial mound unit, the 
site is a complex of sand and shell works. Fronting on the river is 
the “great shell heap” which, from the map (Moore, 1903, fig. 16), 
would appear to be a high (28 feet) rectangular platform mound with 
a ramp approach. A lower, irregular shell deposit extends from the 
mound to the east. This looks very much like a midden accumula- 
tion. At the north end of the site are two more shell works. One 
may be no more than another midden concentration, but the other 
appears to be a second rectangular flat-topped temple mound with a 
graded approach. The burial mound is centrally located in the site. 
It consists of three distinct parts. At its outer perimeter is a circu- 
lar embankment of sand, 75 feet wide and about 6 feet in height. 
The diameter across the circle is about 270 feet. Within the circu- 
lar enclosure is an irregularly shaped platform of sand about 5 feet 
high but sloping off to the floor of the enclosure in all directions. 
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This platform averaged about 130 feet in diameter. Rising by an 
additional 5 feet above the platform is the mound proper. The basal 
diameter of the mound proper was about 70 feet and its summit was 
a circular flat top some 20 feet across. 

During Moore’s 1903 season he concentrated upon the mound 
proper but also carried out considerable digging in the surrounding 
platform. Both platform and mound were made of sand although 
layers or lenses of shell extended through each. In the mound proper 
there was a 2-foot-thick basal shell layer on the eastern side which 
ran in toward the center of the mound. In the platform, or “elevated 
ground” as Moore usually referred to it, a shell layer was continu- 
ous just below the surface on the southern and southeastern sides. No 
other major strata were observed. In the platform, burials were 
nearly always covered or surrounded with oyster shells and this trait 
was also met with in the mound proper although not so frequently. 
Ocher and limonite streaks and lenses were noted in the sand of 
the mound and platform but these, too, were localized burial deposits. 
Limerock slabs were encountered in at least one instance as a burial 
cover. Moore’s most important statement concerning the structure of 
the mound and the platform, or “elevation,” is given at the close 
of his 1907 summary when he says: 


The mound itself, as we have said, differed in composition from the sloping 
ground (platform) in that the mound contained much less shell and to a large 
extent was made up of clean sand. This sand continued to the very base of the 
mound on the general level of the surrounding surface, so that it seems clear 
that the mound was built first, and later surrounded, as to its lower part, by the 
sloping ground (platform). (Moore, 1907, p. 425.) 


If correct, this establishes the mound proper as antecedent to the 
surrounding platform. In other words, the platform was not a base 
upon which the mound was built but a later “skirt” or annex to the 
mound. 

In the mound and the platform 411 burials were tabulated by Moore 
during his combined 1902 (1903) and 1906 (1907) visits. In actual 
number of deceased human beings this probably represents between 
500 and 600. During the 1902 season both secondary burials, includ- 
ing the bundle and single skull types, and primary flexed and extended 
burials were encountered. The primary forms outnumbered the sec- 
ondary at a ratio of about 5 to 3. It will be remembered that this 
season’s digging was in both mound proper and platform. In the 
1906 season nearly all the burials recovered were primary, and the 
majority of these were extended at full length upon the back. Work 
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of this season was confined solely to the section of the platform which 
had not been previously excavated, and the mound proper was not 
included except for minor peripheral portions that had not been de- 
stroyed during the earlier trip. In view of Moore’s observation that 
the platform was built after the mound proper, as an adjunct to it, 
the burial data suggest a time trend in mortuary customs marked by 
the abandonment of secondary treatment and burial. This should be 
viewed with caution, however, as Moore also says, concerning the 
mound-proper burials: 

While burials in the mound were not unusually numerous, the height of the 


mound and the extreme dryness of the sand of which it was built, caused much 
caving and consequent disarrangement of burials. (Moore, 1903, p. 382.) 


The “disarrangement” of which he speaks could have transformed 
primary into what appeared to be secondary burials. 

Concerning the skeletons, Moore noted no cranial deformation, 
but he does speak of frequent bone pathology (1903, p. 383). 

There is little information concerning the locations of burials within 
either mound or platform, although the implications are that they were 
found at all depths. In the platform there was evidence of some 
burials having been put in so as to disturb earlier graves and jumble 
the bones. For the most part artifacts, both ceramic and nonceramic, 
were found with individual burials rather than in common caches. 
There was, for instance, no large mass cache of broken or “killed” 
pottery as is found in most Weeden Island Period mounds. On his 
second visit Moore did, however, make the statement that there was 
some evidence in the platform for common burial deposits or caches 
as apart from individual offerings. This, in addition to burial form, 
is another feature differentiating the platform from the mound proper. 

A third characteristic which distinguishes mound from platform is 
that the former contained the finest and most exotic pottery and 
nonpottery specimens. Virtually all the copper artifacts, all the com- 
plete smoking pipes, the best stone celts, the best shell ornaments, and 
most of the whole pottery vessels were taken from the mound proper 
and not the platform. Because of these differences between mound and 
platform the materials found in each will be discussed separately. 
There is some difficulty in segregating these, as Moore is not explicit 
in every case, but for the most part we can say that the artifacts 
recovered during the 1903 excavations belong to the mound proper 
and those of the 1906 diggings to the platform. One important ex- 
ception to this is the pottery vessel shown as figure 21 in Moore’s 1903 
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report. This piece is reported specifically as having come from the 
platform. 

In the mound proper were a great abundance of nonceramic grave 
goods. Chipped-stone artifacts included numerous points, knives, 
lances (some ceremonially broken), and chert hammers. Ground- 
stone tools, weapons, and ornaments consisted of pebble hammers, 
hones, celts (some ceremonially broken), “cigar-shaped” stones, bar 
amulets, imitation animal teeth, sheet mica, stone beads, and a variety 
of stone pendants or plummets. These last were both elongated and 
spheroid and single- and double-grooved. Quartz crystals were also 
grooved as pendants. Stone material used in the manufacture of 
these objects ranges from igneous rocks and quartz through banded 
slate, catlinite, and limestone. 

Shell materials were even more numerous than stone. Chisels and 
gouges were made from conch columellae, and drinking cups of 
Busycon, Fasciolaria, and Melongena corona are all reported, usually 
“killed” with a basal perforation. Strombus (or flat-surface variety) 
celts, perforated cardium shells, worked clam shells, Busycon hafted 
hammers, Busycon saucers or disks, and circular, scoop-shaped, semi- 
lunar, and rosette-form gorgets were recovered in addition to over 
100 shell pendants or plummets similar in style to those made of 
stone. Shell beads were found only in a few cases. 

A few perforated canine teeth, cut animal jaws, both modern and 
fossil shark teeth, what must be bone projectiles of the bipointed type, 
and a bone fishhook are listed. 

Metal artifacts were relatively plentiful, and Moore describes cop- 
per plummets, bicymbal-type ear ornaments of copper which were 
sometimes plated with silver or meteoric iron, sheet-copper tablets 
decorated in repoussé technique, tubular beads, and conjoined copper 
tubes. 

The use of bitumen on most of the shell and stone pendants or 
plummets is a feature of the site. Presumably this material was used 
as an adhesive for the suspension attachment. A large lump of bitu- 
men came from the mound proper. Hematite ore was liberally sprin- 
kled over and around many of the burials and artifacts. 

Smoking pipes, which are both ceramic and stone, all came from 
the mound proper and inciude three soapstone elbow forms, one large 
limestone elbow type, two pottery elbow types, a pottery monitor, and 
a pottery tubular form (Moore, 1903, fig. 39). The soapstone and 
limestone pipes are all of the equal-arm rectangular block shape (see 
Moore, 1903, fig. 38). One of the pottery elbow pipes is described 
as having a flaring bowl. 
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The general description of pottery from the mound proper speaks 
of the abundance of podal supports. These were usually four in 
number but sometimes may have been three or more than four. 
Flanged rims, scalloped and notched rims, and miniature vessels were 
also common. The “killing” or basal perforation of vessels was the 
rule. Illustrated pottery, all in the 1903 report, is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Weeden Island Planners cise er eeiet Figs. 20 (bottom, 2d), 25, 33 
Oktawahas Mela aes furs helen ete ole mar aatemee Fig. 20 (top, 2d) 
Oklawahawlincetsedeecrmeecrr Figs. 20 (center, above; bottom, left) ; 


bottom, 3d), 37 
(Also resemble Basin Bayou Incised.) 
Ruskin Linear’ Punctated=.c 25.05 s+ class dees oes Fig. 20 (center, 2d) 


Santa Rosa-Sunft Creek Complex 
Crystal River Series: 


Crystal River Incised. 2... 52.1 Figs. 20 (bottom, right), 21, 35 
Crystal River, Nesative (Painted. .5). cee. nce Figs. 27, 28, 31 
Combination Crystal River Incised and Negative Painted..... 
Fig. 20 (center, left) 

Crystal River, Zoned Uke 2c). <a.tax scone neice Fig. 20 (top, 3d) 
Pierce Zoned MREd ha. coarce jes casos sas se errtereee neers Fig. 24 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped 57.......... Fig. 20 (center, 3d) 
Branleliny Pilaimiyccscyere ctesteiielerlers crereeie cteeneress Figs. 26, 20, 30, 32, 36 
West, Florida, Cord-marked 3st s,. soa stenioteeiooer Fig. 20 (top, left) 

(Early Variety.) 
Miscellaneous 

Human effigy adorno (probably Santa Rosa-Swift Creek) ..Fig. 19 
Cord-marked or dentate-stamped.............. Fig. 20 (top, right) 
Wnrelassified micised@t- cia. nerre iemiernecieeictosies Fig. 20 (center, right) 
Check Stamped (may be Gulf or Deptford Bold).......... Fig. 34 


Besides the illustrated material, Moore’s descriptions of individual 
vessels are given in some detail (Moore, 1903). Reasonably valid 
identifications of types from these may be added to the above. Weeden 
Island Plain is represented by nine vessels, Franklin Plain by one, 
Pierce Zoned Red by one, and there is also described a curious mul- 
tiple-orifice form similar to the one from Pierce mound A (Fr-14). 

The dating of the mound proper seems conclusively Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek. The Crystal River Series and the abundance of Frank- 
lin Plain are definitive. The presence of Weeden Island Plain and 
what appears to be Oklawaha Plain and Oklawaha Incised does not 
seriously conflict with this assignment. The plain vessels from Crystal 


57 This sherd cannot be placed as either Early or Late Variety, but an examina- 
tion of Moore’s sherd collections from Crystal River, now in the Heye Founda- 
tion Annex, has revealed two Early Variety Swift Creek sherds. 
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River have been so classified except for those typed as Franklin 
Plain. The Crystal River Plain vessels are not, however, typical of 
Weeden Island Plain, and the same problem is raised here that we 
have been met with in discussing ceramics from some of the other 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek burial mounds.®* This problem raises the 
point of the desirability of splitting the Weeden Island Plain type, 
as it has been defined, so as to detach that range of material which 
we are coming to recognize as the plain ware associated with Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek mounds.®®? Owing to a certain amount of overlap 
in plain wares between the two periods this is not being attempted at 
this time, but it is a factor to be kept in mind in the study of this 
report and in further Gulf Coast research. Oklawaha Plain and In- 
cised types also seem to appear very early in Weeden Island I times 
or even in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Oklawaha Plain 
has close parallels with some Weeden Island Plain vessels, differing 
only in paste and temper characteristics.°° Oklawaha Incised has 
its closest parallels with the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek type, Basin 
Bayou Incised. 

The descriptions of artifacts from the Crystal River mound plat- 
form parallel, in many respects, those of the mound proper (Moore, 
1907). Stone pendants were abundant, and lance points, celts, a bar 
amulet, and sheet mica were all present. Bone points and sting-ray 
spine points, cut animal jaws, fossil shark teeth, and turtle shells were 
found as grave goods in the platform, while shell artifacts from plat- 
form proveniences were much the same and in similar frequencies 
as those in the mound proper. Illustrated pottery (Moore, 1903, 
1907), which seems to have come from the platform includes: * 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden wlislanad Incisedey ames eee eae Fig. 2 (2d row, right) 
Weeden Island Punctated................ Fig. 2 (3d row, left) 
Wieedenn islands Edaitis. ssc avok Scituate siege sieeve sida aeare Fig. 8 
@areaneie Lunctated |... 'os.c' sles aoc sed aipelercce Fig. 2 (top, left) 
Meith MMGISeGy with cos ce ee Wot Cee oe ee Caress Fig. 2 (top, right) 
Olsdlawaha lain wictcsise colccicls oscars crane eras Fig. 1 (bottom, right) 
Oklawahamiincised’ hm .sc case seater oe Fig. 2 (2d row, left) 


(This may be Basin Bayou Incised.) 


58 See discussion of Eleven-Mile Point (Fr-10), pp. 274-276. 

59 Tn addition to Franklin Plain. 

60 Goggin has pointed out the close similarity in rim ornamentation between 
Oklawaha Plain and certain Weeden Island I vessels (Goggin, n.d. 2). 

61 All are from Moore, 1907, except the one example indicated from Moore, 
1903. 
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Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Crystal River Incised..... Figs. 1 (bottom, left), 2 (3d row, center ; 


bottom, left), 3, 9, 11; and fig. 18 (1903) 
Santa Rosa Series: 


Basti: Bayo Nneisedessecoe soc eens hoes Figs.4 (?),5,7 
Alligator Bayou Stampedis:: oes... 0% Fig. 2 (3d row, right) 
Swiit ‘Creek Complicated “Stamped .... 04 sic 0000s es Fig. 1 (center) 
Deptford Complex 
Depttords Simplemotammedeesceie cece Fig. 2 (bottom, right) 
Miscellaneous 
Unclassified Himcised™. 2 aim oye ortre.a,s,s oizjsvshevapefehdoamveieeiaee Fig. 1 (top) 


A text description of vessels not illustrated (Moore, 1907) indicates 
three Franklin Plain and five Weeden Island Plain. The latter are of 
the group of vessel forms which seem to be as common to Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek contexts as Weeden Island. 

The Crystal River platform seems to me to date, primarily, from 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period as does the mound proper. That 
some time difference does exist between the two is certainly implied 
by the absence of metal work, of pipes, of some pottery types, and by 
the presence in the platform and absence in the mound of typical 
Weeden Island Period sherds such as the Weeden Island Incised and 
Punctated, the Carrabelle, and the Keith pieces. It may be that burials 
were made in the platform in both Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and 
Weeden Island I times.® 

On Moore’s (1918) last visit to Crystal River he sank a series of 
test pits into the circular embankment which encloses both the plat- 
form and the mound. The embankment proved to be made mainly 
of midden refuse rather than clean sand. Twenty-four burials, all 
primary flexed or extended, were encountered. Shell tools, shell cups, 
shell pendants and gorgets, stone pendants, and stone points were 
found with the skeletons. These objects are very similar to those 
from the mound and platform. Potsherds were numerous but no 
whole vessels were associated with the dead. Probably these burials 
were made at about the same time as those in the mound and plat- 
form, but they cannot be satisfactorily dated. 

No excavations of consequence were made in the other units of the 
site such as the rectangular, flat-topped mounds or the extensive shell 
middens. It is probable that the rectangular mounds date from a later 
period. 

Before leaving Crystal River an additional word should be said 
about the problem of dating and correlations. Moore was the first to 
note Hopewellian similarities in the artifacts from the mound, par- 


62 Goggin (n.d. 2) has dated the platform as entirely Weeden Island I. 
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ticularly the metal work. A good many years later Greenman (1938) 
reaffirmed this connection. In 1944 Philip Phillips and I presented 
a paper which had as its central theme the occurrence of negative 
painted pottery at the site (Willey and Phillips, 1944). It was our 
contention at that time that the contents of the mound and platform 
dated from a late or slightly post-Weeden Island Period and that 
the unique copper specimens, although Hopewellian in type, were 
survivals from an earlier epoch. This was not a comfortable solution 
to the problem, but the baffling appearance of the negative painted 
specimens, a technique known elsewhere in the southeast from only 
the late Middle Mississippian horizon, seemed to justify the late 
dating. Furthermore, the Crystal River Incised type had its closest 
resemblances to Fort Walton Incised rather than Weeden Island or 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek types, or so I thought at the time. In 
the absence of the marker types Early Swift Creek or Alligator Bayou 
Stamped, except as sherds in the mound fill, a Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek position seemed dubious. Since then, as a result of more inten- 
sive study of the problem, I have revised my earlier opinions. I 
now feel that there is little doubt that Crystal River (Ci-1), Yent 
(Fr-5), and Pierce mound A (Fr-14) are all part of the Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek Period. 

Bugzard’s Island (Ci-2).—This site is described as being 1 mile 
below the town of Crystal River on an island, presumably in the 
river (map 18). The island is low and marshy and at its highest 
point is an old burial ground. This cemetery was investigated by 
Rainey (1935) who found burials within an area about 4o feet in 
diameter. Near the center of the area was a great mass secondary 
burial. Rainey also found single burials which were secondary bundles 
or single skulls and a few primary flexed and extended skeletons. In 
some cases partial calcination of the bones and marks of fire in the 
soil near the burials gave indication of in situ burning or semi- 
cremation. 

In 1947 I had the opportunity to examine the Rainey collection 
from this site in the Peabody Museum, Yale University (Nos. 22766- 
22781). The projectiles are small fish-tail triangulars, large ovate- 
triangulars with small nub stems and slight barbs, medium-size tri- 
angulars with straight stems, and a large ovate blade with a tapered 
stem and a single notch on the shoulder. There are chipped axes or 
celts, long ground-stone celts, rectanguloid ground-stone celts, and 
stone pendants. The pottery is largely Pinellas Incised and Pinellas 


68 This is treated in detail in Willey, 1948b. 
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Plain although there is a cob-marked vessel and a single St. Johns 
Plain sherd in the collection. 

I would place the cemetery in either the Fort Walton or Safety 
Harbor Period. The absence of any Safety Harbor Incised suggests 
the northern complex, but the incised pottery present is definitely 
Pinellas rather than Fort Walton. 

Chassahowitzka River (Ci-3).—Moore (1903, pp. 413-414) dug 
this mound which is situated near the source of the river some 8 miles 
inland (map 18). The mound was 4 feet high, although it had prob- 
ably been higher, and 75 feet in diameter. He found 18 burials, 
probably all secondary bundles or single skulls. Pottery either ac- 
companied individual burials or was found at random in the 
mound. Some vessels were “killed” by perforation. A small ax, 
some flint rejects, and a grooved stone pendant or plummet were the 
only artifacts other than the pottery. Pottery is described as plain, 
check stamped, or punctated. A single effigy adorno or handle is 
shown (Moore, 1903, fig. 63). This may be either a Fort Walton 
or Weeden Island sherd. No complicated stamped pottery was found. 

The mound is probably Weeden Island IT. 

Other sites in Citrus County.—There are a great many other sites 
in the county, both along the coast and inland as far as Lake Tsala 
Apopka. An interesting small collection of one Swift Creek, one 
Deptford Simple Stamped, and one Perico Incised sherd was made on 
Johns Island at the mouth of the Chassahowitzka River by Walker 
(U.S.N.M. No. 59368). This would indicate a Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek or earlier occupation. A series of collections in the Yale 
Peabody Museum and the Florida State Museum have been classified 
by Dr. John Goggin. One of these, from Duval Lake near Floral 
City, shows an occupation beginning in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or 
Deptford times; another at nearby Dampier’s Island is a Weeden 
Island Period collection; a third, from a site on Lake Tsala Apopka 
belongs to the Safety Harbor Period; a Weeden Island II collection 
of Pasco Plain and Pasco Check Stamped comes from the Swindel 
site in the northeast corner of the county; and another Pasco Series 
collection was made at Drake 2 site which Goggin (n.d.2) places as 
Weeden Island I. 

Besides these, S. T. Walker obtained a big collection of European 
trade beads from a mound somewhere on Chassahowitzka Bay 
(U.S.N.M. No. 59376). Moore (1903, p. 379) excavated a sterile 
mound at Rock Landing on the Crystal not far from the great site; 
another (1903, p. 413) near the town of Crystal River; and a third 
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mound on the Greenleaf place (1918, pp. 573-574) about 3.5 miles 


south of the town. The last was a burial mound with secondary 
burials but it cannot be dated for lack of artifacts. 
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Map 19.—Site map of Hernando, Pasco, Pinellas, and Hillsborough Counties. 
Sites indicated by numbers. 


HERNANDO COUNTY 


Bayport (He-1).—This is a mound about 1 mile north of the 
town of Bayport (Moore, 1903, pp. 415-424) (map 19). It was 
between 3 and 4 feet high and had a basal diameter of approximately 
80 feet, although it was oblong rather than circular. About 40 burials 
were found, but these may represent a slightly higher number of 
skeletons. Bundles or bunched burials were the most common and 


64 John K. Small (1927) located mounds and shell middens in the vicinity of 
Crystal River; others have also been reported from Black Point, Coney Creek, 
Chair Island, Boggy Bay, Salt River, and near the mouth of the Homosassa 
River. 
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were discovered in all parts of the mound; a few instances of crema- 
tion or partial cremation were also met with. Shell tools, pottery, 
hematite ore, and a celt were associated with burials. A large vessel 
fragment with a loop handle had been placed over one burial. Pro- 
jectile points, celts, and copper fragments were found loose in the 
mound fill. Pottery, besides that placed directly with burials, was in 
small caches. Most of it was broken or “killed” by perforation. The 
trait of prefired “killing,” or the making of holes in the vessels before 
they were baked, is also noted. Plain, incised, punctated, red painted, 
check stamped, and complicated stamped categories are listed. Moore’s 
(1903) illustrated pottery is classified below: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety arbor incised. ..0-- cree Figs. 66 (3d row, 2d sherd), 71 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: & 

Weeden Island Incised....Figs. 66 (top, left ; top, 2d sherd), 74 

Weeden Island Punctated....Figs. 66 (top, 3d sherd ; top, right; 
center, left; 2d row, 3d sherd; 
2d row, right; 3d row, Ist 
sherd; bottom, left; bottom, 2d 
sherd), 67, 68, 69, 70 


Wreaclsn ligknadl Ibi, csaabausouccbandosneoe Figs. 76, 77, 78, 79 
Garfabelle Imeised’ sce asnse ce eeeees Fig. 66 (3d row, right) 
Kieith nicised vs cei sects stactern oe Olasiens connaee Fig. 66 (bottom, right) 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped...... Fig. 66 (2d row, Ist sherd) 


Miscellaneous 
Unclassified’ incised: 224 55 5s ac ce le Sa cid seic oeiee eee eee Fig. 72 


This collection is augmented by a piece in the R. S. Peabody Founda- 
tion. This is Pasco Check Stamped (No. 38946). 

The mound was obviously built in Weeden Island times and was 
probably used through both Weeden Island I and II Periods. The 
few Safety Harbor sherds, and the description of the loop-handled 
bowl as a burial cover indicate the mound’s reuse as a Safety Harbor 
burial place. 

Other sites in Hernando County.—Moore’s other two excavations 
in this county cannot be satisfactorily placed as to period. Indian 
Bend, near the Chassahowitzka River (Moore, 1903, pp. 414-415), 
was a burial mound with both secondary and primary burials. Check 
stamped pottery was found in the mound as was a sherd of the type 
St. Petersburg Incised (Moore, 1903, fig. 65). This type is usually 
found in Weeden Island Period contexts but seems to be a very late 
Weeden Island II type. The Indian Creek mound is 5 miles south 


65 Some of these may be Papys Bayou Series sherds. 
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of Bayport. It was a burial mound (Moore, 1903, p. 424), but con- 
tained no artifacts. 

Recent important discoveries in Hernando County were brought 
to my attention during the month of August 1948 by Dr. A. J. 
Waring, Jr. Dr. Waring excavated a midden site on a marsh island 
at the mouth of the Chassahowitzka River. The excavation (a 5- 
by 10-foot test pit) revealed an upper stratum composed mainly of 
oyster shells and salt-water mollusks. This upper stratum contained 
potsherds, principally of the Weeden Island Period. At a depth of 
2.5 feet Waring encountered a lower midden stratum of fresh-water 
gastropods, fine fish bone, and ash. This lower stratum was solidified 
into a hard, rocklike mass. Flint artifacts were found imbedded in 
the stratum, but there was no pottery. 

To quote Waring directly (letter of August 19, 1948): 


The flint forms consisted of scrapers as well as very interesting massive forms. 
These last are large crude hand axes, very much like the coup-de-poing form. 
They measure 10 to 12 inches in length. Other flint items are large hand chop- 
pers made of big, wedge-like flint flakes with edges battened round from use, 
and fragments of large ovate blades and knives. 


Projectile points were found, but these are not described. Waring 
also took a longitudinally grooved stone from the lower stratum. 
This is a form which occurs in the Glades area on a late (Glades III) 
horizon, but, as far as I am aware, it is unknown in the later periods 
of the Gulf Coast. 

From the description it would appear that this Chassahowitzka River 
site is the first prepottery station of the Gulf area to be reported. 
Waring continues: 


The finding of nothing but fresh-water molluscs (in the lower stratum) interested 
me considerably. The river is sufficiently salt at the site right now for oysters 
to grow, and river snails are about 3 miles inland. All this suggests a perceptible 
rise in ocean level since the time of the archaic site. 


The replacement of fresh-water shells by salt- or brackish-water 
species strikes a familiar note as this is the sequence along the St. 
Johns and Atlantic Coast where the Archaic prepottery cultures 
were also associated with fresh-water mollusks. This change in shell- 
fish has there been interpreted as a result of a prehistoric rise in 
ocean level at the close of the Archaic. Waring’s findings and analysis 
would appear to parallel and verify the east coast phenomena. 

However, even more recent excavations at the same site cast doubt 
upon the preceramic interpretation. R. P. Bullen, of the Florida Park 
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Service, in a letter dated May 23, 1949, writes concerning the same 
Chassahowitzka site: 
You will remember that Waring reported an upper stratum of oyster shells 


containing pottery and a lower deposit of consolidated snail shells. Apparently 
he found no sherds in this lower zone but we did. 


We also found, in a trench about 50-60 feet from his, the large, coarse, scraper- 
like blades closely associated with pottery. In fact pottery was found at sub- 
stantial depths below the concentration of these large tools. Here the lower zone 
consisted of black dirt and oyster shells but no snail shells (incidentally there 
were a few oysters in the snail shell breccia of the other trench). 


Obviously a thorough analysis of all materials and data from the 
Chassahowitzka River site, by both Waring and Bullen, is in order. 
Perhaps this will clarify the question of the possible preceramic layer, 
the position of the large flint blades or choppers, and the succession of — 
fresh-water and marine shells. For the present we can only point to 
this newly discovered site as important if somewhat confusing. 


PASCO COUNTY 


Wekiwachee River (Pa-1).—Moore locates this mound as 2 miles 
south-southeast of the mouth of the river (Moore, 1903, pp. 425-426) 
(map 19). The mound was of oblong shape, being 86 by 64 feet and 
about 4 feet in height. The original summit shape is unknown, as the 
top had been trampled flat by cattle. In the middle of the mound 
was a virtual layer of human bones made up of secondary burials. 
Numerous bundle burials were found at other places in the mound 
as were a few flexed burials. A total of 145 burials, including a pocket 
of calcined human bone, make up the total, and this probably repre- 
sents almost 200 persons. Shell drinking cups and stone celts were 
found with burials, and hammerstones, lance points, and a grooved- 
stone pendant were loose in the mound. A small deposit of sherds was 
at one side of the mound, and others were scattered about at random. 
A “killed” vessel accompanied the great mass burial in the center of 
the mound. 

Besides perforation “killing” of vessels, one example of prefired 
“killing” of a pot was recorded. Check stamped, complicated stamped, 
and punctated ware are specifically mentioned. An illustrated panel 
(Moore, 1903) is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Weeden Island Incised.............. Fig. 80 (top and bottom, left) 
Ruskine Winear aeunctated sayrrreeteseses ce eels Fig. 80 (bottom, right) 
Miscellaneous 


Unetassified ‘punctated™ s.c..cearces see cee eee Fig. 80 (top, right) 
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A vessel of Dunns Creek or Biscayne Red is in the R. S. Peabody 
Foundation (No. 38933). 

The mound is Weeden Island, probably Weeden Island II. 

Pithlochascootie River (Pa-2).—S.T. Walker (1880a, pp. 393-394) 
located and excavated two mounds near the mouth of this river on 
its south bank (map 19). One of these was a large flat-topped temple 
mound, made of alternate layers of sand and shell, oblong in shape, 
and measuring 168 by 55 feet and 5 feet in height.°° Excavations in 
this mound revealed nothing. The second mound that Walker dug 
was 100 yards distant from the first. It was made of sand; an irregu- 
lar oval shape; and had either a ramp approach or a projecting wing 
on one side. Walker records its size as 175 by 50 feet at its maximum 
diameters and 7 feet high.*? Walker found burials, arrow points, 
pottery, and an iron spike in this mound. He makes a dubious claim 
of having found the skeletons arranged radially in the mound with 
heads toward a common center. 

Moore found 62 burials in the same mound, but one of his burial 
units contained the remains of 57 individuals while others were com- 
posed of more than one person. Perhaps 150 individuals had been 
buried in the mound. Secondary burials were more common than 
primary. The single skull, bundle, and mass bone pile were all repre- 
sented. There were also a few extended and flexed burials. With a 
big mass secondary burial were three deposits of calcined bones. As 
a rule the primary burials were found on mound base, while the 
secondary types of treatment were in the upper part of the mound. 

Pottery was found with individual burials and in small scattered 
caches. Nonceramic artifacts were both scattered through the mound 
or with specific burials. Lance and drill points, quartz crystals, stone 
pendants, celts, pebble hammers, shell tools, shell cups, shell pendants, 
and bone tools were in the mound. Pottery was “killed” by perfora- 
tion, and incised, check stamped, plain, complicated stamped, and 
painted categories are listed. The illustrated material (Moore, 1903, 
pp. 426-433) is classified below: 


Englewood Complex 


PAgiewood of Sarasota Incised. (la... .<sckeesce answers Fig. 83 
Weeden Island Complex 

Weeden Island Incised or: Punctateds......5. so0cc deseo seed. Fig. 87 
Miscellaneous 

Minclasstied AniGiSed'ae/.i.4 <3. ss cc Pe aoe dlmame ements aes coe es Fig. 84 


86 Moore’s (1903, p. 427) measurements for the same mound are 142x 70 feet 
and 9 feet in height. 


67 Moore (1903, p. 427) corrects this to 123 feet in length and only 4 feet in 
height. 


23 
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The Walker collection (U.S.N.M. No. 35854-56) substantiates a 
Weeden Island dating. It is classified below: 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island: Tnictsed ii. ise a2 0m sits ote b Vance 14 

Wieeden Island, “Prunctated sy. 2 - caer o ain cists cicveheie elke eran 5 

Weeden Island Plait a .08.. sis.e:s a sta vide eles ene nee ee 8 

GarrabelleIncisedt s..c: « .esrecane se aes tier Ocoee eee 2 
Wakulla Check. Stampeds. <0... 0.25 sede 4 cent 2 eee 6 
Complicated Stamped Series: 

Switt Greek Complicated ‘Stampedis.s----- 1-2 ae eee I 

(Late Variety.) 

Sun Gitys Complicated Stamped! msec cleeie eerie I 

Tampa | Complicateds Stamped neces ecient 4 
Ruskin ‘Dentate’ Stamped: co: .cc.<shasiene ess oss eree ee Eee 2 
Se PRetersbure“Incised.2 cece neclde bass ae ee eee Ree I 
Pasco Series: 

Pasco. ‘Check. Stampede oiiic'o.s 12010 eves sa scoreless is wire 3 

Pasco: -Platty, fs cic fecisveise 6010. efor. 0 s.0cie- soe aysieie eee ee 3 
Papys Bayou Series: 

Papys’ Bayou Imecised isn. .n cece aes noiesice 2s ce ert ene I 

Papys’ BayousPunctated « s.. «<1 i w/oa 20 aha ee I 
Biscayne Series: 

Biscayne’ Check Stamped’. ..520%....5).%0u.00.+009 2 © 5 

Biscayne Plain /.icae <. heise. ccwat ts 0 enme nee 2 

IBISCAYNE FREM “icc Sec a tt ween edna nin + ee ee 5 

Miscellaneous 

Plain’ Red :5c5.<c.85 55508 oleate aw sleiesdie wielels 4 Shoe GORI ett eee I 
Smooth, Plain: io 26. eo oss Se ors se ations ee Sleds ene Oe eee I 
Residiial ‘Platte <o0326 2 ihec-dkc ns noe eiee ele niciake be eee 3 


Total sherds.... 69 


The mound dates as Weeden Island II. 

Other sites in Pasco County—Walker (1880a, p. 394) mentions 
a flint workshop site about 5 miles south of the Pithlochascootie and 
2 miles above the mouth of the Anclote River. Another site which 
must be in Pasco County is the Hope or Finley Hammock mound 
which Cushing (1897) excavated. This mound was 9 miles northwest 
of Tarpon Springs. Cushing stated the materials from this mound 
to be very similar to those from the Tarpon Springs or Safford mound 
of Pinellas County. 

In the 1930’s Dr. M. W. Stirling made test excavations in a small cir- 
cular sand mound about 1 mile northwest from the town of Lacoochee. 
This is in the northeastern corner of the county on the Withlacoochee 
River. A few badly decayed burials and some plain potsherds were 
all that were recovered (personal communication, M. W. Stirling, 


June 1947). 
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PINELLAS COUNTY 


Weeden Island (Pi-1).—This site is described under the section 
“Excavations on the West Coast: 1923-1936.” 

Safety Harbor (Pi-2).—This site is described under the section 
“Excavations on the West Coast: 1923-1936.” 

Tarpon Springs or Safford mound (Pi-3).—This is one of the 
most famous of the Gulf Coast mounds (map 19). In his survey of 
the 1870’s Walker visited the Anclote River country and excavated 
a mound known then as the Ormond site (Walker, 1880a, pp. 396- 
399). He describes it as 95 feet in diameter and 5 feet in height, 
although even at that time it had been partially excavated. Moore 
(1903, p. 433) identified this mound as the Safford mound which 
Cushing later reexcavated (Cushing, 1897, pp. 352-354). 

Walker found a few burials and illustrates one of the bundle forms 
(1880a, pl. III, fig. 2). He noted sherds and human bones in great 
profusion in all parts of the tumulus. 

Cushing’s explorations were much more productive. He took out 
over 600 human skeletons. Most of these seem to have been secondary 
bundles or single skull interments, but he does refer to a few pri- 
mary extended burials being found in wooden cists or sherd-lined 
graves within the mound. Stone, bone, and shell artifacts were in 
accompaniment. Pottery vessels and sherds were extremely numerous. 
This material has, in part, been considered by W. H. Holmes (1903, 
pp. 125-128). The following classification refers to the Holmes 
(1903) illustrations: 

Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 
Wieeden: (Island) Chactsed) 2s is.) alias vce ee lected « PILCVia 


Weeden Island (or Papys Bayou) Punctated................ 
Fis. Cla, b; Cilla bh: CII, asbe. CV, b,c 


WMreccen wisland: Plari.2. accents otis t Piss Cline Cv, d 
Weeden Island’ Zoned™ Red. itn: sec teten sce cee ee PEGVIpa 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Switt Creek Complicated Stamped’. 22... 54.02% PL €ViII 
Mampa Coniplicated Stamped. s<i.0iea wcmemeseses ek Pi GViil 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
ABE SEU RIVED ENCISER c1y.c ce oie oi niays.si0 x ois ain Seep meena eieiore PCy. d 
Milisater Bayou Stamped... iiss ioc soe eine eee. Pl Cv, b,c 
Miscellaneous 
Winclasstived. MUCISeG, st a s's4 x). ncnine ne Reet ome ee cee « PI. CVI,e 


(This design is reminiscent of a Weeden Island vessel from 
Strange’s Landing, Moore, 1902, fig. 117, and a sherd from 
Fort Walton, Moore, r1go1, fig. 45.) 

Ghecksctamped terrier voi ori rote et eC rae eis ona PISCIX 

(This is not typical Wakulla or Gulf Check Stamped.) 
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Additional specimens, not illustrated by Moore, are in the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. These include one Basin Bayou Incised (No. 
29-124-149) and two Crystal River Incised (Nos. 29-124-139 and 
290-124-137). 

The mound is divided between the Weeden Island I and Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek Periods. 

Johns Pass (Pi-4)—Walker (1880a, pp. 401-403) and Moore 
(1903, pp. 434-436) both visited this mound which is located on a 
small key just inside of the pass (map 19). Walker observed an 
abundance of potsherds, skeletal material, and a few European 
trinkets, all of which had washed out of the base of the mound. 
Moore describes the mound as circular, about 35 feet in diameter 
and 2 feet high. Walker’s dimensions are only slightly larger, but he 
classifies the mound as oval in shape. Walker noted extended burials ; 
Moore’s excavations revealed a few flexed burials. It is also likely 
that there were many secondary burials in the mound although this 
cannot be certified from the descriptions. Probably 100 or more 
skeletons had been placed in the mound. 

Hematite ore was found with some burials but artifacts were placed 
in the mound only as general mortuary offerings. These were un- 
perforated conch-shell cups. The only pottery was in the form of 
sherds. Moore mentions check stamped, shell-tempered wares, and 
loop handles. A panel of sherds (Moore, 1903, fig. 88) is composed 
of two Pinellas Incised (lower left and upper right) and six Safety 
Harbor Incised. 

The Safety Harbor material, the loop handles, and the shell- 
tempered ware clearly date the mound as Safety Harbor Period. 

Clearwater (Pi-5).—There is a collection of potsherds and a 
Busycon pick in the United States National Museum (Nos. 4310, 
43098, 35638, and 88409) which Walker obtained at Clearwater. As 
the site nearest Clearwater which he visited was a large shell midden 
1 mile north of the town (Walker, 1880b, p. 419), we presume this 
to be the site (map 19). Sherds are classified below: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety “Harbor Inicisediic sion cain cies bins shoes ee 2 
Pinellas: Incised! \xisjs/sissiarsiehalelateve eysreis avs siaualsiesve delete eee 3 
Pinellas, Plain rtsreiccsiaiais wislereletousveroveis sie ereyearenckoe ete 5 


Englewood Complex 
Sarasota. Tneised’ 1.) «6 5\c's's ice otoleleietoie see's ailelere seietelevesetere oe nanerenen I 
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Weeden Island Complex 


Mireedenebslcnd PP UnCtated «ate, aje.6se.0.0.% ores ails < bn ekore 016 aunts alermieicl eins I 
Dieairtal ti (GEC Ks SS EARIDEM 6.5% ais. «/0;alsfeie e:alere\ sere) cle o/ofe\nlnim affareysisiais = 2 
BSE RELEESDUIGE:  MACISEM s cro cin ven crave cing xs c'a's o)cje Viele = cin nobeleialn oie eis I 
Biscayne (or St. Johns) Series: 
Biscayne Check Stamped oe (oc oir atis «feiss stoatee acicine sisietpe'> I 
BiSCayitie | lagi 5 sie :c-w aie weisie aha oe wiele ays, v1 a8e we eiepalere oelede iinet I 
Glades Complex 
Bie bea hs ween oe sha-gncySas fang avotaiare toro ioke tase aloha reais sim akaretene oreenryers 23 
Miscellaneous 
Simoeun IB a Gun doeauvoopocepcoadeusay cp dongeunabadqatoe I 
Wrclassined plain (may be Pinellas)- 2: ~~... ..0css--c elas = 2 
lWrclassiied «cord-markedimcrmcisieitelielsise oticisilelsVelleletl-ir)l-r=) 1-1-1 I 


Total sherds.... 44 


The site indicates Weeden Island II, Englewood, and Safety Har- 
bor Period occupations. The presence of Glades Plain is consistent 
with the excavated sites in this region (see “Excavations on the West 
Coast : 1923-1936,” this report) in that this type appears coevally with 
the later Gulf Coast periods. 

Boca Ciega Island (Pi-6).—This collection is from one of the 
islands forming Boca Ciega Bay (map 19). It was collected by Mrs. 
Pearl Cole, of Washington, D. C., and presented to the United States 
National Museum (No. 36066). Presumably it is from a midden site. 
It is classified below: 


Safety Harbor Complex 


ARENA EL AL DOE LTICISCRs 2's ojo) ae %ein der’ sichn asecis sata, opeheleidib,e 8s e's) ere I 
enisacolay te leantaiaesstetorscscreiste eerie eee isso Reo atte oteue tera foraiets 2 
Weeden Island Complex 
Meer + RAM PE=PINICHEM v.ctdhcaneretacriene « ROR ate eae eee as I 
Wralctullae Gheclk>Stampedtacwrernicciaae eterno aerate es a atiesierusts 8 
Biscayne (or St. Johns) Series: 
Biscaynes @hecka Stampedheaereiaceiiseceiaceimceteniebrectcts 18 
Biscayne: Cord=tmiatkeds,incesee tere e eerie ba /cwied Mem oaininlern ales, s I 
Glades Complex 
Gladesmiblainitentetevcs ecw t aaa eschews caterer mom etee tietsiereree 8 
Bellen Glade bel atin erates «slave tals steicterstisrvapermrn sheichone sie aesieke eres teres I 


Total sherds.... 40 


The collection dates from Weeden Island II into Safety Harbor 
times. 

Bayview (Pi-7).—There is some confusion about the location of 
this mound (map 19). Walker (1880a, p. 410) places it as about 
1 mile north of Bayview Post Office, on the south bank of Alligator 
Creek. According to his map (1880a, p. 412) this would place it 
somewhere near Safety Harbor, although Walker (same map) seems 
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to have Safety Harbor too far north. From the description of the 
Bayview mound it does not seem likely that it is the Safety Harbor or 
Phillippi Hammock mound. 

He describes it as circular, 46 feet in diameter and less than 3 feet 
high. He found human burials in three distinct strata. Nothing is 
said about burial form other than it “‘differs slightly” from what 
he had previously indicated as a bundle-type burial. In the bottom layer 
no artifacts were found with burials. In the middle and top layers 
he found glass beads, brass and copper ornaments, scissors, looking- 
glass ornaments, crockery, and other trinkets of European pro- 
venience. The collection of pottery from the site, which is now in 
the United States National Museum (Nos. 35315-35326), numbers 
only four aboriginal sherds. These all belong to the Safety Harbor 
Complex. 

Seven Oaks (Pi-S).—This is a sand burial mound located about 
one-half mile west of Seven Oaks (map 19). There is a collection 
of material from the mound in the Florida State Museum at Gaines- 
ville which has been classified by Dr. J. M. Goggin. 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Satety Harbor’ Incised.. .: .¢s022.4 62 sas os 0 oe ee 39 
Pinellas@Ineisedy (2 A} eAces ote videtotercieea cine Me Oe DEE 26 
Pinellas Plaine. cc4iccid cide ti eacbiocis ce a Re 19 
eon: ‘Check -Stampedésjs ainsi. sa cio ves Sona delenit Eee 31 
Wamar-likecomplicatedmstamped sc -macmirs cee aise eee 12 


(May be Jefferson ware.) 
Weeden Island Complex 


Weeden Island Incised. (2) <2 ...0% »0 5» dec eamenieee ea see I 
Wakulla Check ‘Stampediadiincacc cicecreisiscio ce reese cree eee 8 
Thomas ‘Simple Stamped. .i\6sccceet stacces see ails eee 6 
St. Johns Series: 
St.. Johns. Check. Stamped|.:...\.i. eden oie. ee eee 65 
Sts Wlohnse "Plaine icc ccc tion onic cieeelsrorsoe tee ee 10 
Pasco: PP laity Mod oti terclu dea erate les essieus cies Gneleiare rove aie eee enna I 


Glades Complex 


Belle: :Gladei Blain seis escterers ccs oie coo crditie siclerore lens ae eee I 
Miscellaneous 

Residual) Plain.» 29 iors ove ois! sre ve sieicieveiaie sites. « toierevere Saree eee 42 

Unclassified i iss fraisings el oe webbed Gai swlens kalo e eee eee 10 


Total sherds.... 271 


In addition to the aboriginal pottery, the collection contained Spanish 
ware, sheet and coin silver beads, glass beads, a gold-plated clay bead, 
and an amber bead. 
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The diagnostic pottery from this mound argues for a Safety Har- 
bor Period dating, and the early European trade material confirms 
this. The Wakulla Check Stamped, Thomas Simple Stamped, and 
St. Johns types are not sufficiently diagnostic of Weeden Island to 
predicate an earlier stage for the mound. Both Wakulla and the St. 
Johns types are known to continue over into the Safety Harbor 
Period. 

Other sites in Pinellas County—There were a great many mound 
and midden sites along both shores of Pinellas Peninsula. Both 
Walker (1880a, b) and Moore (1900, 1903) saw, excavated, and de- 
scribed several of these. Circular burial mounds, flat-topped temple 
mounds, midden heaps, and complex shell works are represented. The 
burial or temple mounds were made of sand or sand and shell, and 
they are carefully distinguished from the shell-midden sites. Burial 
and temple mounds which they list are at Anclote River,®* the Myers 
site, Dunedin, Saxe’s mound or the “Mound near Clearwater,’ Hog 
Island, Long Key, Four Mile Bayou, Pine Key, Point Pinellos, and 
Bethel’s Camp. A flat-topped mound with a complex of shell embank- 
ments attached to it is described from Maximo Point. Great shell mid- 
dens were noted at Dwight’s Orange Grove near Clearwater (prob- 
ably Pi-5), Indian Pass Church, Four Mile Bayou, Bear Creek, Boca 
Ciega Bay (possibly Pi-6), the vicinity of Point Pinellos, Big Bayou, 
Cox property, and Booker Creek. These midden sites appear to be the 
village areas which are related to the temple and burial mounds. In 
some cases, however, the lower levels of these middens may date 
back to an early Glades culture horizon (Perico Island Period) which 
antedates the later Gulf Coast cultures. The mound and embankment 
complex at Maximo Point is very similar in configuration to some of 
the Glades area sites of the Glades III Period. 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY 


Thomas (H1-1).—This site is described under the section on “Ex- 
cavations on the West Coast: 1923-1936.” 

Cockroach (Hi-2).—This site is described under the section on 
“Excavations on the West Coast: 1923-1936.” 

Picknick (Hi-3).—Sometimes referred to as the Thatcher mound, 
this site is on the south prong of the Alafia River near the town of 
Picknick (see map 19 for approximate location). The site was 


68 A small collection of Wakulla and Biscayne Check Stamped sherds comes 
from one of these sites known as “Spanish Wells.” The collection is in the 
U.S. National Museum (No. 149358). 
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excavated by J. Clarence Simpson during the Florida State Archeo- 
logical Survey of 1937 (Anon., 1937). It is described as a mound 60 
by 70 feet at the base and 4 feet high. Burials were taken from the 
lowest mound levels. These were loosely flexed. A pottery vessel of 
the Safety Harbor Period accompanied one burial. Glass beads of 
European provenience and small “bird” points of flint were screened 
from the sand of the upper level of the mound. 

Simpson describes narrow-necked pottery jars, use of effigy rim 
lugs or adornos, a frog-effigy bowl, and the trait of vessel “killing” 
by perforation. Copper-covered ear ornaments of wood were found 
with a skeleton near mound base. 

A collection from the mound is now in the Florida State Museum 
at Gainesville. Dr. John M. Goggin has provided me with the fol- 
lowing classification : 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety Harbor. Incised:)..%..5.<...2e«cs00 sa noon eee 23 
Pinellas ‘Tneised) o.oo. 04 vod toe es eae ote ee 43 
Pinellas, Plata 6. Sone oo8 seks roan ade Ui 
Fort Walton frog-efhiey vessel.’ ..c)....i0)<.s +s0e es one eee I 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden’ Island: Tncised. i.425)0 se cle ellen cle ee 2 
Weeden Island \Punctated ) 2.0.0 ncaa eee eee 2 
Weeden [sland | Plaini. .:..05 oi «.cshs aes scene eee 2 
ittlesManatee:Zoned Stampeduaec) aeance ec center I 
St. Johns (or Biscayne) Series: 
St.) Johns: Check) Stamped. '3...0¢0.62)..04 505026 eee 2 
St. Johns: Plats ce sade och cs eelculs eiele.ce lo Uslealeele ee ee I 
Glades Complex 
Belle Glade Plaines ozads saga secie soe ed 6 \sicim ete ale eeslerel a ee 9 
Miscellaneous 
Residual “Plann ese outesrecivs crores ace a there trios ore everett eee 9 
Unclassified complicated stamped?’ .\...c)..0. 220+. ose seen I 
Red bottle form (probably Safety Harbor)...............06. I 


Total sherds.... 104 


The collection is divided between Safety Harbor and Weeden 
Island II Complexes. The probabilities that the mound, or its lower 
levels, were built in pre-Safety Harbor times are strengthened by the 
fact that a burial with copper-covered ear plugs was found near 
mound base. The European contact seems superficial. 
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Jones (Hi-4).—This mound, on the east bank of Pemberton Creek 
near Thonotosassa, was also investigated by Simpson (Anon., 19392) 
(map 19). It was a sand mound 75 feet in diameter by 3 feet in 
height. It was partially surrounded by a horseshoe-shaped ridge of 
sand which opened on the east. 

Most of the 174 burials were in or on the old basal or premound 
layer. The common burial form was semiflexure. Some artifacts 
were in direct association with the dead. Evidences of house floors 
are reported at 12 inches below the surface of the mound; however, 
there were no post molds in association. 

Most of the mound pottery was found in caches where it had been 
placed after being destroyed. Red ocher, “killed” shell cups, stone 
and shell pendants, including some carved animal forms, stone celts, 
and shell tools were found in addition to the pottery. 

A Florida State Museum collection from the mound has been clas- 
sified by Goggin: 

Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Salcevatachor. MiGised sin wis sgreamvacaiies sapreiestelaa’doies serine 3 
Te Masa MCI SCS oyarsrasa,crcveiscourei st oreieueteieie iors Sle cuewisielaisieiale sleietece 6 


Weeden Island Complex 


Wieedenel'sland.iPunctatediiva-tr. cietajcsteleione © o suetesscie sie.cioictereteys hers 17 
Walaa Check: vS tarp ed sore) er-nejeiareictela) oteveles», oisssiererelsielseieleisicre'# sei I 
St. Johns (or Biscayne) Series: 
Sonus Check, stampede ets an. clonic sicieta ssa es tees I 
SE ounsyE lai... rere cae eee eee eae a hate wees es 4 
Miscellaneous 
RCSIGUalMeE Laltin Sarecterca cece ciate sinerane sicterolecverteistchetecersloreterorecers 8 


Total sherds.... 40 


The mound dates from the Weeden Island II and Safety Harbor 
Periods. 

Snavely (Hi-5).—This burial mound, near Thonotosassa (see map 
19), was excavated by Simpson during the Florida 1937 survey 
(Anon., 1937). Goggin has examined collections from the site and 
dates the material as of the Safety Harbor Period. 

Buck Island (Hi-6).—This mound is located near the junction 
of Cypress Creek and Hillsborough River, 12 miles northeast of 
Tampa (map 19). It was excavated by Simpson, and a collection 
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in the Florida State Museum at Gainesville has been classified by 
Goggin: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety’ Harbor Inctsed: «.... 0. sale sects sot ee eae II 
Pinellas Tncised: 42 \yadeicas ss ata nee dae detks «Sos eee 9 
Pinellas: Platienccecce cies ascew ae cabo sores. ee 13 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island “‘Punctated!s. o2.c..cccicca. «2. oe se 17 
Catrabelle Punctateds oo 203040 fA cee oo de I 
fLampa “Complicated: Stamped... zaveiscics c/s ecd/sae se ele eee I 
Wakulla: ‘Check :Stamped’s..4.. dace’ «6 asics «a cic op bas ee I 
Combination Carrabelle Incised and Wakulla Check Stamped.. 1 
St. Johns (Biscayne) ‘Plains. 3.7.00 ts ees se + a aheee ee 2 
Papys Bayou: Punctatedos.in Wes fis ilies ig oe oe ee 5 
Glades Complex 
Belle\Glade. ‘Platine acs csc ceca ok cei oe o's) areas ae I 
Miscellaneous 
Residuals Plats ios /a3,0s siais ie. ote t103se 304 8 ae ete eee 21 


Total sherds.... 83 


This mound is also divided between a Weeden Island II and a Safety 
Harbor dating. 

Rocky Point (Hi-7).—The site is mentioned as a big shell heap 5 
or 6 miles west of Tampa (Shepard, 1886) (map 19). Earlier, 
Stearns had given it a brief note (Stearns, 1870). There is a collec- 
tion in the United States National Museum (Nos. 3246632-3246663) 
which is classified below : 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 
Pitiellas: Trictsed:.... (sis. s:< ssasisad a aane's aero sa doe ee I 
Pinellas’ Plain: cached eats tase csek ee oe eee 6 


Weeden Island Complex 
Papys Bayou Series: 


Papys: Bayou Punctated siow .cvtents sic5.« hore veto sie I 

Papys, Bayou (Plain. 2 hci 3d cr<.naja0 0 s/nscle-s/cisa o's oe I 
Hillsborough: Shell) ‘Stamped si. << s..5.c10 ss oc ew ce oe cae sien eaae I 
Biscayne (or St. Johns) Series: 

Biscayne Checky Stamped io/cie.< aioe «.cvenas, att cielo cee I 

Biscayne, Plait |, 6; sis/sfs:< sire, nin.0 spoihiels Ske si ess eee 2 
West Florida, Cord=marked)s ..c0:< o.0,.0s «c's store c ee sige eee 2 


(Probably Late Variety.) 
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Miscellaneous 
Wmnestone-tempeked! CoLrd-mahiceds rs ste cis cietecle scree cieveie eres isle ale I 
(Related to Pasco Series.) 
(ORO ESE th 5 ha tari Cidia BCI TOnIO ICICI IR eI obo 105 cls I 


Total sherds.... 17 


Both Weeden Island II and Safety Harbor Periods are represented. 

Other sites in Hillsborough County.—There are numerous other 
sites, both mounds and middens, in Hillsborough County. One of the 
first to attract attention was the old Fort Brooker mound near Tampa. 
This was investigated and described by Lt. A. W. Vogdes in the 
1870’s, but the best account and appraisal is given in Walker (1880a, 
pp. 411-413). This was probably a platform or temple mound, and it 
is described as being constructed of alternate sand and shell layers. At 
least one burial was found in addition to some check stamped pottery. 

Another large and well-known site is the Bullfrog mound on Bull- 
frog Creek, a tributary of the Alafia River. Shepard (1886) and 
Walker (1880b, pp. 421-422) describe it, and Moore (1900, pp. 357- 
358) gives it brief mention. Long destroyed, the site appears to 
have been a complex of high shell mounds, shell ridges, and shell 
refuse piles. A similar site, at least in outward appearance, is Mill 
Point on the Alafia River (Moore, 1900, pp. 356-357). The Alafia 
River is also known for archeological objects taken from the phos- 
phate beds in its immediate vicinity. 

Among the more recent mound excavations that have been carried 
out by J. C. Simpson are those at the Spender, Cagnini, Branch, and 
Lykes mounds (Anon., 1937). Another mound in the vicinity of 
Tampa was excavated by J. J. Hall. This site, judging by a collection 
examined by Goggin in the University of Michigan Museum, was 
probably of the Safety Harbor Period. 

Two excellent collections, but both lacking location data, probably 
came from Hillsborough County. They are listed only as “Tampa 
Bay.” One is at Peabody Museum, Harvard University, and was ob- 
tained by F. W. Putnam in 1899. It is pure Safety Harbor but with 
a large increment of Lamar-like complicated stamped. The other was 
donated to the United States National Museum (No. 35373) by J. W. 
Milner. It is divided between types of the Safety Harbor and Weeden 
Island Complexes. 
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MANATEE COUNTY 


Parrish mounds 1-5 (Ma-tr, 2, 3, 4, 5).—These sites are described 
under “Excavations on the West Coast: 1923-1936.” 

Perico Island (Ma-6).—This site is described under “Excavations 
on the West Coast: 1923-1936.” 

Shaws Point (Ma-7).—This is one of the best-known sites on the 
Gulf Coast (map 20). Walker (1880b, pp. 416-422) described it as 


Map 20.—Site map of Manatee, Sarasota, Charlotte, and DeSoto Counties. 
Sites indicated by numbers. 


a series of shell tumuli stretching along the water front for over 150 
yards with some of the hillocks being as much as 20 feet in height. 
The location has also been considered the landing place of the DeSoto 
expedition. In spite of its general notoriety, little is actually known 
of the archeology of the site. It was Walker’s opinion that the site 
represented a great refuse heap or series of such heaps. Animal and 
fish bones, evidences of old fires, and potsherds were observed on the 
surface as well as in occasional cross sections. 

There is a collection of pottery and artifacts from this site in the 
United States National Museum (Nos. 317078-317432, 329771- 
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329774, 341237-341244) which was presented by Charles T. Earle. It 
is given below: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


DAeLy) Hlathon PUCISEU ses Monet fades eka asec ees I 
Pineilas INCised. Gk tiatacs ve. ciad Suse yobs Ske Nea S See eee 10 
LEAS RIO 2 hi cee ne fey moat rt aE ae ee Lm ee Oe, SU 4 
Meare @heckss Stamped Macq sisios cts 35/00. daln ss blo'ek aaske ons Cara aie 5 
1 P/S2 Seca) Stites EET WM tye 7 ON Rina ange en Pas ie Aint ety IO 
MwAnled hab ric-impnressed: te.ce claus «cisress aesais s Sa eeies Se ioe B 
(Shell-tempered. ) 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


NVieGen US) anid STACISE.,cajereoiss 0 Seda avec vad ars hoe sels I 
Weeden (land. Panckated: 2 so. sie occ ucse iv ole Sclaic s dare wre 2 
Kieedem Ustanidiy- Plaines sscccc.cu Stree Shas a araiels, secs sos Sooke sad 3 
WraltillanCheclke:Stampedjccn a concrete on enc oeee ate eas 8 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Switt Creek Complicated Stamped... ic0.c00. 08 ee cess 3 
San (City, Complicated ‘Stamped osc dec.) scicecewis asec ass I 
Puiishorouch, Shell Stamped... /ccelen os ecene ig scenes cece os 4 
EAU SAV OU ME LINCEALCU fora cea avateia. «rd o stancietictne natekae vies Saisie 2 
leittewvtanatee,Zoneds Stampedsss cic come c ce oockecce tien cceer I 
Biscayne (or St. Johns) Series: 
Pascayne. Clreck=Stamined g ais.e:c) x caickein 3 4a5 Sounr< bie weciele ora ayole 14 
ECU ICME DAMEN yikes hadas eivis'e Way teidine ie stevewiolataes Ge table wcle 3 
SENG VALES RCO eee c ot oe fers eta hae aa na oats clean tate mace ens 3 
Simple Stamped; Biscayne pasts s .sctisrers a6 ames eo thats oot 5 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Complex 
Pulivaton bayou stamped saris eee oe aoe lect ones I 
Facing ange EAN” $8 tanec eialcrars ats bis We weer Gerace sie Bieler siete. ociea er I 
Deptford Complex 
Weprorcds Bold GheckStampede-easreaececeecticteine se eee I 
Glades Complex 
(GLE ES AT ELET as ei ea re A  e O el P ee ea 34 
EEN ME PANT ge oe ch ts sarc oe egy wes oeeiene Sree S slave nl eeale save males arenes 3 
Belem Glades laine. sire ca cro ners cae eis oe ere eee 3 
Miscellaneous 
Sr OO tineeby] aise eaeteyey cre veucve sieve, ecg vor eveysr ah ciets oy cepatatororeteete eravecehstale te I 
Beessteliaet ln PATE cccte wash ecs aiesapaiais.s Soca seuetan sue Meniecege da eee Gaaene oh 2 
MRE ASSURE er eiete cian svete <a 00's as0e 4:0) oye Anew oles Mie eremistn avatar 4 


Total sherds.... 132 


Besides the sherds there is a flanged pendant made of pottery. 

Chipped stone in the collection includes large and medium-size 
stemmed projectiles, unstemmed projectiles, blades, blanks, a celt, and 
a rectangular European gun flint. Single-grooved plummets, a stone 
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weight (?) with an encircling groove, and a stone pestle make up the 
ground-stone inventory. A bone dagger, bone pins, bipointed bone 
projectiles, tubular shell beads, Busycon picks or hammers, Strombus 
hammers, perforated Venus shells, Strombus celts, Fasciolaria ham- 
mers, columellae chisels and hammers, Busycon saucers or disks, 
shell gorges (?), single-grooved columellae pendants, and a two-hole 
circular shell gorget complete the list. 

The collection contains pottery dating as Safety Harbor, Weeden 
Island, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, and Deptford, although the two 
earlier periods are not well represented. Glades influence is seen in 
the pottery and particularly in the shell tools. 

Other sites in Manatee County——These are numerous, both along 
the coast and inland. Moore (1900, pp. 360-362) lists several sites, 
both sand burial mounds and shell middens. None of these can be 
identified from the brief descriptions. 


SARASOTA COUNTY 


Englewood (So-1).—This site is described under “Excavations on 
the West Coast: 1923-1936.” 

Osprey (So-2).—There are a number of shell middens along Sara- 
sota Bay, one of which is at Osprey (map 20). Hrdli¢ka made a col- 
lection here for the United States National Museum (Nos. 238493- 
2386502) which is analyzed below: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety Harbor Incised.:: ..:6.5....i0.: swiss eee eee 10 
Pinellas: Tncised: os 2. ds.s. setdicstesd a, s.0. 015.5 612, «iene ree 17 
Pinellas: Plata: [4 sia s.s stm .cleisieainheda oo oia’s Sestelshavel ae 14 


Englewood Complex 
Englewood Series: 
Englewood Tncised:: < si5cseccis.cisve's weiss late. tee atl ee I 
Englewood Plait’ ..2nbi.cenis sons oe cele eee cee eee 3 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden: Island” Incised:.'.22:.0....).4 0s v= sate eee 4 

Weeden’ Island Punctated..... 0.5.4.4 esas «sae eee 4 

Weeden Island Plain...) dciss00vie'os0cs a steer 4 

Weeden. Island Zoned. Red... .2c... 5.052.000 ese een I 
St. Petersburg’ Incised). .....< s.:c a.c:00. » 0 ae.cinve, 50st eee 4 
Papys ‘Bayo Punctated’y ¢ sic iis «<assyerccece cvs. overs ste clare iether 5 
Biscayne (or St. Johns) Series: 

Biscayne’ ‘Check? ‘Stamped: silos. t ects oc 2's sore are ee eer 4 

Biscayne: Red sics)scin over etlaciaeiels ce sitvaele «clslele 9 eee 2 


Biscayne’ -Plainiy-2.4 sist ites praetoisre stein sioielenaeisonte ieee 9 
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Glades Complex 


(SI EAIES 12 Shia a BRE ie ann Mee er RCD GO AHR oN 37 
elles Gladeueb lain ssicciscth 5 e/a cin seve ePeiaiarci ie aici favene eistousreie talon es I 
Miscellaneous 

STO OEMs alten ney. Voreievota are: ars evereve os Sie Aisliohe Oia ie erertate oie etclors 2 
TRestalrell eerily Gas ie SA on ieanr iia I eei ea Naren as ty eed Byes 8 
Wor cermanicecds ersa ieee eisele «woe cies cuwlereve deteiaves wie orese nla ietersiete e reherole 2 
(Um ya ier as 2 oe ace eS SEI IO Raerd Gomori irin reacted Photo G 8 

Total sherds.... 140 


Busycon picks and hammers, Busycon celts, grooved-shell pendants, 
perforated Arca shells, Strombus hammers, a limestone hammerstone, 
and a flat-topped bone pin make up the Osprey collection. 

In addition to the Hrdlicka collection there is another in the Na- 
tional Museum which was contributed by J. G. Webb. It is marked 
simply as “Sarasota Bay,” but the chances are it is also an Osprey col- 
lection. It shows approximately the same range of shell materials, a 
few Weeden Island Period sherds, and differs only in that it contains 
Spanish olive-jar fragments. 

The Osprey midden shows occupation from Safety Harbor, Engle- 
wood, and Weeden Island II times. The Safety Harbor occupation 
probably continued into the historic period. 

Pool Hammock (So-3).—The information on this site comes from 
H. L. Schoff, the excavator (letter of January 1933, Bureau of 
American Ethnology files). The location is on the Thompson prop- 
erty northeast of the town of Laurel (map 20). Mr. Schoff describes 
the site as a village some 2 acres in extent and with an average refuse 
depth of 18 inches. Burials were found at the eastern end of the 
area at superficial depths. 

The Schoff collection (U.S.N.M. Nos. 367994-368000) is classified 
below : 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Patrols Muli cise che rcsars ciccx se oistcke erste taiowak eter ayneotovebcwes encore tale aete are 2 


Weeden Island Complex 
Weeden Island Series: 


Weeden Island Incised.............. ai do a Sk a th I 
WeedenulislandPunctated’. << cs scsecieidacciece oiler crems I 
Wralullas @heelk<rStamipedicc cts ecnieieis c= cies oteie oeteuwrcvclerelecoiever sv ctel=' = I 
ise ytie tee bantt tse sec sc isie css «os wii sts a= wie renetere eat re preseason es 2 
Glades Complex 
Replay ge att go ache tebe ore vias 4), aisterc, ter gne aroteseioe ere eee elepeaaie eora toss bs 2 
Miscellaneous 
Complicated stamped on Biscayne paste.................0005 I 


Total sherds.... 10 
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The Schoff€ collection also includes stemmed and stemless projectile 
points of large to medium size, a grinding slab, bipointed bone pro- 
jectiles, Strombus hammers, and columellae chisels. 

The site was occupied in both Safety Harbor and Weeden Island II 
times. 

Whittaker or Whitfield estate (So-4).—This is a mound site lo- 
cated 2 miles north of Sarasota near the shore (map 20). The mound 
measures 60 feet in diameter and 1o feet in height. It was investigated 
by Mr. Schoff who has provided the National Museum (No. 364695) 
with a small collection of sherds which are given below: 


Safety Harbor Complex 
Safety Harbor Series: 


Safety Harbor’ Uncisedis,o.).5) jc 4.0 ea 0 sce nesesre eo ee I 
Pinellasyineised! i4i2,.:2;ac foes sais c Riccar cess ane ee 3 
Pinellas. Plain vs. u.0 calves oa aielnevss che ete ae oe eee II 
Biscayne ‘Check’ Stamped’... 0... 3..022 00% secs > eee cone I 


Total sherds.... 16 


The mound dates from the Safety Harbor Period. 

True Site (So-5).—I have assigned a name to this site after the 
owner of the collection, David O. True, of Miami, Fla. According to 
Mr. True, the materials which he has or had in his possession came 
from a mound somewhere in Sarasota County. The location is not 
known, but is said to be somewhere to the northeast of the Tamiami 
Highway at a distance of about 6 miles (map 20). 

The site was a sand burial mound about 8 feet high. Burials were 
found in all parts of the mound, but the available data also indicate 
that there was one “central” burial on mound base. About 50 skeletons 
were found. Burial treatment or position is not known. Pottery ves- 
sels of the Safety Harbor Incised type were found in the mound. In 
addition, Mr. True has a conical copper ornament which measures 
about 3 cm. in diameter, a multicolored chevron glass bead, and other 
miscellaneous European trade artifacts. 

The mound dates from the Safety Harbor Period. 

Other sites in Sarasota County.—There are numerous other burial- 
mound and midden sites in the county, but location and specimen data 
are too scant to be of help in adequate identifications. Moore (1900, 
pp. 360-362) mentions some of these along the coast. 


CHARLOTTE COUNTY 


Cayo Palu (Ch-1).—This is a burial-mound site on a small key 
just inside Boca Grande Pass (map 20). It was excavated by Mon- 
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tague Tallant, and a sherd collection has been donated to the United 
States National Museum (Nos. 378302-378310). The material has 
been classified as: 


Weeden Island Complex 


Ole awahiateelaitioncs cere s scree ce cree create areicuels arereyeterete mre lsvere ete I 
Biscayne (or St. Johns) Series: 
Iniscayne ge lai’ fs hs5 vsinareatactace sayaoaloe he eee rates 29 
IByig(ee hank Jedaa eae Ga macerdoroo cd orc Aco ae oon UCOCe Boe Caos 21 
Miscellaneous 
MSCLAS SUE ITICISE: “<i nig veeeucete: care ie oeciaus ete sche ciate We eceratoee I 
MET CIASSH AGG Platt << are ties tetera rereleie clere lel easiness ise overs eine’ « ois avereie.a 8 


Total sherds... Waa 


This collection is augmented by some photographs of restored vessels 
from the site which include three more Oklawaha Plain specimens. 
In addition, Goggin has reviewed scattered specimens from this 
mound and has identified them as Weeden Island. This includes one 
Weeden Island Punctated sherd (Goggin, n.d.2). 

The presence of the Oklawaha type and the absence of any check 
stamped, either Biscayne or Wakulla, implies a Weeden Island I 
dating. The site has significance as the southernmost Weeden Island 
burial mound yet brought to our attention. 

Gasparilla Sound (Ch-2).—Moore (1905, p. 302) dug this mound 
which is situated on Boca Grande Key (map 20). Its exact location is 
not known, and as the key lies half within Charlotte and half within 
Lee Counties it is possible that the mound may be in Lee. 

The mound which was almost destroyed before Moore’s excavations 
was a sand burial tumulus. About 15 skeletons were recorded, all 
apparently flexed primaries. Shell cups, some perforated, were with 
the burials. A few sherds were found in the mound fill. Moore 
(1905, figs. 4, 5) shows two of these, both of which are Pinellas 
Incised. 

The mound, on this evidence, dates from the Safety Harbor Period. 

Widder Creek (Ch-3).—This site, apparently a midden, was ex- 
cavated near El Jobean (map 20). The collection is now in the Heye 
Foundation (Cat. No. 20/1177). It is composed of 35 Glades Plain 
and 2 Belle Glade Plain sherds. A stemmed flint point, a Busycon 
pick, and some miscellaneous shell artifacts were found in addition 
to the pottery (Nos. 20/1179-1183). 

The site appears to be purely of the Glades Complex and may date 
from the Perico Island Period. 

Punta Gorda (Ch-4).—This site near or at Punta Gorda (map 20) 
was excavated by Mr. Turbeyfill of the Heye Foundation in the 


24 
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1930's. It was a shell midden and contained Glades and Belle Glade 
Plain pottery. The sample collection (Heye No. 19/7361-7367) shows 
the two types in about equal portions. Bone tools, shell artifacts, and a 
European white pipestem fragment make up the collection. 

The site appears to be purely of the Glades Complex and may date 
from the Perico Island Period except for the European trade pipe. 

Hickory Bluff (Ch-5).—This is one of Moore’s sites (Moore, 1905, 
p. 302) on which we have no exact location data. At the time of his 
excavations it was in DeSoto County. At the present, the location is 
probably in Charlotte County (map 20). 

It was a mound, probably a sand burial mound, in which he found 
a few sherds. Three of these are shown. Figure 1 is Safety Harbor 
Incised; figures 2 and 3 are Pinellas Incised (Moore, 1905, p. 303). 

The data indicate a Safety Harbor date. 


DE SOTO COUNTY 


Arcadia site (De-1).—This site was a sand burial mound located 
a few miles south of Arcadia (map 20). In 1935 a selection of vessels 
from this mound were in the possession of Clarke Brown, of Arcadia. 
All these specimens are bottle forms with basal perforations. They 
have been classified as Safety Harbor Incised, and they bear a close 
resemblance to that type as it is found at Safety Harbor proper and 
other Tampa Bay sites. The bottle form is a good Safety Harbor 
shape. Also, the decoration is similar. An important difference is 
that the Arcadia site specimens are decorated with much greater skill 
and care than that usually seen in Safety Harbor pottery. Designs are 
balanced and well executed. Stirling (1936, p. 353) referred to this 
Arcadia variant as “Arcadia Ware,” setting it apart from Safety 
Harbor but recognizing their relationship. 

In this report I am including the Arcadia variant with Safety Har- 
bor Incised, as I feel I would not be able to segregate them as sepa- 
rate types with consistency. The degree of difference is called to at- 
tention, however ; and it may be that the Arcadia mound represents a 
slightly earlier phase of the Safety Harbor Period than that more 
commonly seen in the other sites. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this review of available data on Gulf Florida mound, midden, 
and cemetery sites it is possible to equate, with complete assurance, 
the culture sequences that have been established for the northwest 
coast and the Manatee region. It is demonstrated that similar cul- 
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ture periods are to be found in the intervening central coast region 
and that these serve to complete the linkage. Certain periods may be 
extended for the entire Gulf Coast area, and others, while more re- 


NORTHWEST COAST CENTRAL GULF COAST MANATEE REGION 


/7O0 AQ 
LEON -JSEFFERSON 


SAFETY HARBOUR SAFETY HARBOUR 
FT WALTON 


ENGLEWOOD 


WEEDEN /SLANOD IT WEEDEN /SLANO IT WEEOEN /(SLANO IT 


WEEDEN 1SLANOD ZT WEEDEN /SLANO I WEEDEN ISLANO TI (?) 


SANTA ROSA — SANTA ROSA - 
SWIFT CREE SWIFT CREEK 


PERICO 1SLANO 


DEPTFORD 


Fic. 20.—Combined chart of culture sequences for the three regions of the 
Florida Gulf Coast area. 


stricted in their distributions, may, nevertheless, be related to each 
other in a horizonal fashion. The chart on figure 20 depicts these 
regional variations, similarities, and their time relationships. 

The cultural dating of the sites in this review and the subsequent 
grouping of these sites into culture periods is the intermediate step 
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antecedent to the descriptions of Florida Gulf Coast culture periods. 
The listings below summarize the number of sites and the types of 
sites which are grouped in each period or multiple-period category. 
Site datings have been made throughout on the preponderance of 
evidence from a site. In those cases where a site is dated as of more 
than one period, pottery types of two or more complexes have been 
proportionately well represented in the site collection. In referring 
back to the individual site discussions it will be noted that there are 
instances where one or two sherds of a complex occur at a site but 
have not been considered sufficient to be represented in the dating. 


Leon Jefferson Period 
3 midden or village sites 


Fort Walton Period 
8 midden or village sites 
3 temple-mound sites 
6 temple-mound and village sites 
2 burial-mound sites 
4 cemetery sites 


Safety Harbor Period 
2 temple-mound and village sites 
13 burial-mound sites 
I cemetery site 


Weeden Island II Period 
16 midden or village sites 
1 domiciliary-mound (?) site 
12 burial-mound sites 


Weeden Island I Period 
3 midden or village sites 
18 burial-mound sites 


Weeden Island Periods (combined or undifferentiated ) 
4 midden or village sites 
37 burial-mound sites 
I cemetery or burial-mound (?) site 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period 
5 midden or village sites 
12 burial-mound sites 


Deptford Period 
1 midden or village site 
I cemetery site 


Perico Island Period 
2 midden or village sites (questionable) 
2 burial-mound, cemetery, and midden sites 
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The following are all of two or more period components: 


Fort Walton and Weeden Island II Periods 
7 midden or village sites 


Fort Walton, Weeden Island I and II Periods 
2 midden or village sites 


Fort Walton and Weeden Island I Periods 
1 midden or village site 
2 burial-mound sites 


Fort Walton and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods 
2 midden or village sites 


Safety Harbor, Englewood, and Weeden Island II Periods 
2 midden or village sites 
1 burial-mound site 


Safety Harbor and Weeden Island II Periods 
2 midden or village sites 
4 burial-mound sites 
I village and cemetery site 


Safety Harbor, Weeden Island I and II Periods 
1 burial-mound site 


Safety Harbor, Weeden Island, and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods 
1 midden or village site 


Weeden Island I and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods 
3 midden or village sites 
7 burial-mound sites 


Weeden Island I and II and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods 
1 midden or village site 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Deptford Periods 
1 midden and cemetery site 


Weeden Island II and Perico Island Periods 
I burial-mound site 


Weeden Island II, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, and Deptford Periods 
1 midden or village site 


Fort Walton, Weeden Island I and II, and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods 
2 midden or village sites 


Fort Walton, Weeden Island I and II, and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods 
1 midden or village site 


Weeden Island I and II, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, and Deptford Periods 
2 midden or village sites 
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Weeden Island or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods (questionable) 
3 burial-mound sites 


Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or Deptford Periods (questionable) 
1 burial-mound site 


Fort Walton Period (questionable) 
2 temple-mound sites 


VI. THE, CULTURE PERIODS 


THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS 


There is very little evidence concerning the earliest inhabitants 
of the Florida Gulf Coast.*® Presumably these were preagricultural, 
preceramic groups of American Indians who subsisted upon fish, 
shellfish, and game. The lower levels of some of the great shell heaps 
on the St. Johns River in eastern Florida contain the refuse remains 
of a people who followed this type of life.*° Elsewhere in the 
southeastern United States, particularly along the banks of some 
of the major rivers, there are fresh-water mussel heaps which rep- 
resent the dwelling places of early hunting and gathering groups. 
As some of these sites are of considerable size and depth it appears 
that the populations at this time were not small and that they were 
concentrated, at least in some instances, in stable communities. There 
is little likelihood that sites of the preceramic period comparable in 
size to those of the St. Johns or the Tennessee River ever existed 
in Gulf Florida. Possibly the lower levels of some of the big Tampa, 
Cedar Keys, Suwannee and Withlacoochee River shell mounds will 
show this preceramic horizon. It is also possible that careful ex- 
cavation in some of the smaller shell heaps along the Gulf will reveal 
prepottery layers. 

In many areas of the eastern United States, including the afore- 
mentioned St. Johns and Tennessee River basins, this preceramic 
stage of culture was marked, toward its close, by the appearance of 
the first pottery. This first pottery is a crude fiber-tempered ware. 
Although characterized by some local peculiarities it is, on the whole, 
amazingly uniform and easily recognizable. Its chronological posi- 
tion is equally uniform in that in almost every instance where stratig- 


69 Evidences of an even earlier Paleo-Indian occupation in Florida are seen 
in the Folsom-like points from central Florida and in the controversial Vero 
finds of the Florida east coast. 

70 Excavations at the mouth of the Chassahowitzka River, Hernando County, 
by Dr. A. J. Waring, Jr., have revealed what may be a preceramic site, the first 
to be reported from the Gulf Coast area. According to Waring the preceramic 
levels at the site are characterized by heavy flint choppers and by refuse that is 
predominantly fresh-water shell. Later ceramic-bearing refuse consists of oyster 
shells. 

More recent (May 1949) excavations at the same site, by R. P. Bullen, cast 
some doubt on the preceramic interpretation. (See pp. 327-328.) 
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raphy obtains, the fiber-tempered pottery has appeared at the bottom 
of the ceramic sequence. On the Georgia coast fiber ware has been 
referred to as St. Simons Plain (Caldwell and McCann, 1941, pp. 
50-51); in the Savannah basin and in South Carolina as Stallings 
Plain (J. B. Griffin, 1943, pp. 159-160); in northern Alabama as 
Wheeler Plain (Haag, in Webb and De Jarnette, 1942, pp. 513-514) ; 
and on the St. Johns as Orange Plain (J. B. Griffin, 1945, pp. 219- 
221). In view of this chronological position and geographical dis- 
tribution the appearance of fiber-tempered pottery on the Gulf Coast 
assumes significance in considering the problem of the earliest in- 
habitants of the area. 

Up to the present time only a very few sherds of the fiber-tempered 
pottery (St. Simons Plain) have been found in Gulf Coast sites. 
These have all been midden sites, and, in most cases, sites which 
showed other early period pottery types. Goggin (n.d.2) has recently 
established a tentative Orange Period for the Gulf Coast, inferring an 
extension of the cultural period of the same name from northeast 
Florida. At Carrabelle (Fr-2), the only Gulf site at which we have 
stratigraphic coordinates for the type, a very few sherds were taken 
from the lowest levels of test pits in association with Deptford Period 
sherds. Farther south, at Perico Island, fiber ware is associated with 
the Perico Series types on what is probably a time level comparable 
to the Deptford. In interior Georgia the situation is something the 
same in that the fiber-tempered types have not been satisfactorily 
isolated but always appear with early sand-tempered types such as 
the Deptford. As the situation now stands we can only say that there 
may have been a fiber-tempered pottery or Orange Period in the 
archeology of Gulf Florida, but there is also a possibility that the 
fiber types occurred there peripheral to their own centers of de- 
velopment and as minority types associated with a later horizon. 

Of the sites which I have covered, a few fiber-tempered sherds 
appeared from the following. All are in the northwest except Perico 
Island. 


Carrabelle (Fr-2) 

Topsail Bluff (Fr-7) 
Nine-Mile Point (Fr-9) 
West Goose Creek (Wa-6) 
Near St. Marks (Wa-7) 
Perico Island (Ma-6) 


Goggin (n.d.2) also reports a fiber-tempered sherd (Stallings Linear 
Punctated) from Cedar Keys and another (Orange Plain) from the 
Wacissa River. 
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THE DEPTFORD PERIOD 


Period definition.—The Deptford Period is defined by the appear- 
ance and numerical predominance of the pottery types Deptford 
Linear Check Stamped and Deptford Bold Check stamped. These 
types are often accompanied by Deptford Simple Stamped. Deptford 
is the earliest established period for the northwest coast region of 
the Gulf Coast area and in Florida is known only for this region 
(fig. 20). 

The sites. 


Eight, or possibly nine, sites exist for this period. 


Pure sites 
Middens: 
Okaloosa-Walton County Line (WI-1) 
Cemeteries: 
Carrabelle (Fr-2) 


‘Mixed sites 
Middens: 

Porter’s Bar (Fr-1) 
Carrabelle (Fr-2) 
Tucker (Fr-4) 
Nine-Mile Point (Fr-9) 
West Goose Creek (Wa-6) 
Near St. Marks (Wa-7) 


Questionable 
Burial mound: 
Mound near Mack Bayou (WI1-10) 


All these sites are in the northwest, in Walton, Franklin, and 
Wakulla Counties.7° 

Settlement pattern.—All the sites except two are villages situated 
on or near the Gulf or tributary bays. All are marked by shell refuse. 
The only pure Deptford site is a thin midden about 50 meters in 
diameter. The other midden sites at which the complex occurs are 
larger, but it is impossible to tell just how much of the village areas 
was occupied in Deptford times. 

Economy.—Based upon marine foods and, probably, wild game 
and plants. These should have been sufficiently plentiful for seden- 
tary communities of small size. 

Organization of society.—Probably small, autonomous bands based 
upon kinship affiliations. It is unlikely that religious expression had 
achieved formal organization. 


70a Since this was written Goggin and I located three shell middens in Levy 
County, opposite Cedar Keys, which show Deptford Period occupations (April 
1949). (See pp. 315-316.) 
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Disposal of the dead—tThere is reliable evidence from only one 
site (Fr-2). Here, two cremated burials were found at shallow 
depths within, or on the margin of, the village midden area. Arti- 
facts were not placed with the burials, but caches of purposefully 
destroyed pottery were found in the ground nearby. 

The evidence for burial mounds during this period is exceedingly 
weak. At one site, Mound near Mack Bayou (WI-Io), there is a 
burial mound which might possibly qualify. This was a low, circular 
sand mound which contained only a single burial of unidentifiable 
burial type. A stone plummet and a bar gorget were the only dis- 
tinctive artifacts in the mound. 

Ceramic arts.—Pottery of the period is simple but reasonably well 
made and well fired. Forms are few. Decoration is plastic and by 
impression except for a very few examples which may be trade pieces. 
Judging from excavation and surface collections pottery was not as 
abundant as in the later periods. This might, however, be directly 
correlated with smaller populations. 

There are few types for the period, with only one major series, 
the Deptford. Deptford Linear Check Stamped is the most distinc- 
tive and diagnostic type. Because of the questionable status of the 
fiber-tempered pottery in Gulf Florida the type St. Simons Plain 
is described with the Deptford Complex. St. Marks Plain probably, 
although not assuredly, dates from this period. Alexander Incised 
is also included although it appears only infrequently, probably as 
trade. 

The Deptford Complex of pottery types in the order in which they 
are described: 


Deptford Series: 
Deptford Linear Check Stamped 
Deptford Bold Check Stamped 
Deptford Simple Stamped 

St. Marks Plain 

St. Simons Plain 

Alexander Incised 


Type Descriptions 


Type name-—DEPTFORD LINEAR CHECK STAMPED. 

Definition as a type—From the Georgia coast by Caldwell and Waring (1939). 
The following description is based upon a collection of sherds from 
the Carrabelle site in northwest Florida. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiling or annular method. 
Temper: Fine sand. 
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Paste texture and color: Compact, slightly contorted, but quite even. Large 
particles of sand or quartz are very rare. Paste is often buff through- 
out, although sometimes only the surfaces, or only the exterior surface, 
has been fired buff while the core has been reduced to a gray color. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: The exterior surface is covered with 
stamped decoration, except, perhaps, for the base. Interior surfaces 
are smoothed (show striations of smoothing) and sometimes have a 
low polish. Exterior surfaces are nearly always buff but often with 
gray or black fire-mottling. Interiors are buff or gray-black. 

Hardness: 2.5 to 3.5.71 

Thickness: Ranges from 5 to 8 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: The design was impressed upon the soft, unfired clay of the 
vessel with a carved wooden or bone instrument. The instrument may 
have been either cylindrical or flat. It was repeatedly pressed or rolled 
on the vessel surface. 

Design: The design is distinguished from other check stamped pottery by 
the large, pronounced, parallel lands of one direction and the smaller 
transverse lands of the other. The large, pronounced lands are usually 
placed parallel with the horizontal plane of the vessel mouth, but some- 
times they are arranged diagonally on the vessel. The pronounced 
lands are much wider and raised much higher on the vessel surfaces 
than are the transverse lands. The pronounced lands are 2 to 3 mm. 
wide; the small transverse lands are often less than 1 mm. The pro- 
nounced lands may be from 2 to 6 mm. apart; the transverse lands are 
nearly always closer together than the pronounced lands. The unit of 
decoration appears in some cases to be the single row of checks or a 
series of small transverse lands bounded by two heavy lands. There are 
indications that the unit of stamped decoration sometimes consisted of 
more than a single row. There is considerable overlapping of the rows 
of stamping. (See pl. 12.) 

Distribution: Probably all exterior vessel surface. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Estimated as pot forms with slightly flared or slightly con- 
verged orifices and conoidal or subconoidal bases. 

Rim: Slightly incurved or inslanting rims, some of which also have a slight 
eversion at the mouth. Also slightly outslanting or flared rims. (See 
fig. 21, top.) 

Lip: Some are flat; others slightly rounded. A few come to a rounded 
point. 

Base: Probably conoidal or subconoidal, but may be small and flattened. 

Appendages: None recorded. Tetrapod supports are the only very good 
possibility. 

Geographical range of type: Caldwell and Waring report the type from the 
St. John’s River in Florida northward into South Carolina. It is known 
well inland on the Savannah River and the Altamaha River system in 
Georgia. A few pieces have turned up in east Tennessee. In northwest 
Florida I have noted it between St. Andrews Bay and Apalachee Bay 
on the coast. 


71 Moh’s scale of relative hardness is used here and throughout this report. 
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Chronological position of type: Represents earliest known ceramic type found 
in any large quantity in northwest Florida. Precedes the Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek Period types. In the lower Savannah basin, at Stallings 
Island, Ga., and on the Georgia coast this type has early associations, 
following the early Stallings Island and St. Simons complexes of plain 
and decorated fiber-tempered pottery and preceding the early compli- 
cated stamped pottery of the Swift Creek series. 


i] 


Fic. 21.—Deptford Period rim forms. Top: Deptford Linear Check Stamped; 
bottom: Deptford Simple Stamped. (Interiors to right.) 


Relationships of type: The northwest Florida and south Atlantic representations 
of Deptford Linear Check Stamped resemble each other closely enough 
to be considered as the same type. The type has no other known close 
relatives. Later check stamped types of the Florida-Georgia region, and 
the Southeast at large, may be later developments of the Deptford 
Check Stamped idea. In any event, Deptford Linear Check Stamped is 
the earliest appearance of check stamped pottery in the Southeast. 

Bibliography: Caldwell and Waring (1939); Willey and Woodbury (1942, 
p. 240) ; Caldwell and McCann (1941, pp. 50-51) ; Lewis and Kneberg 
(1946, pl. 47). 
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Type name—DEPTFORD BOLD CHECK STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: From the Georgia Coast by Caldwell and Waring (1939). 
The following description is based upon a collection from northwest 
Florida. Not as valuable a period marker as the Deptford Linear type. 
Lacking the peculiar linear design, it is more difficult to distinguish 
from other types of check stamped pottery. 

Ware characteristics: Same as Deptford Linear Check Stamped except for 
greater thickness which ranges from .6 to 1.2 cm. (This greater thick- 
ness may be due to a greater proportion of base sherds in the collection 
under consideration. ) 

Decoration: Technique of application and distribution of decoration are the 
same as Deptford Linear Check Stamped. 

Design: Check stamped units of undetermined size. Individual rectangles 
usually square and the lands of both directions are the same size. Con- 
siderable variability in the size of rectangles, ranging from 3 to 7 mm. 
Squares are deep, and lands are bold and wide. (PI. 13, a-c.) 

Form: 

Total vessel: Probably pot form with subconoidal or truncated conoidal 
base. 

Rim: Simple, unmodified, slightly outcurving. (Evidence weak.) 

Base: Much thicker than upper walls. Some are flattened cones with footed 
supports. 

Appendages: Teat-shaped supports. One measures 2 cm. high and 3 cm. in 
diameter at base. 

Geographical range of type: Same as Deptford Linear Check Stamped. 

Chronological position of type: Part of the Deptford Complex and Period. A 
slightly later time range, overlapping with Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period types, is indicated for northwest Florida. 

Relationships of type: Immediate relationships are obviously with Deptford 
Linear Check Stamped and, possibly, with Gulf Check Stamped. 

Bibliography: Caldwell and Waring (1939) ; Caldwell and McCann (10941, pp. 
50-51) ; Willey and Woodbury (1942, p. 240) ; Kelly (1938, pl. 10). 


Type name-—DEPTFORD SIMPLE STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: From the Georgia coast by Caldwell and Waring (1939). 
This present description is based upon a collection from the northwest 
Florida coast. The type is not a good period marker in northwest 
Florida. It occurs only as a minority type, and it has a very long life 
span. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiling or an annular technique. 

Temper: Sand. Fine and medium-grained. Seems slightly coarser, on the 
average, than the tempering of Deptford Linear Check Stamped. 

Paste texture and color: Fine, compact, and slightly contorted. May be 
light buff, reddish buff, or gray-black. Also may have dark core with 
one or two buff-fired surfaces. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Various shades of buff or gray-black. 
Buff surfaces are often mottled with gray fire-clouding. Interior sur- 
faces range from smooth to abrasive. Smoothing marks visible. 

Hardness: 2.5 to 3.5. 

Thickness: Range from 9 to 3 mm. with average about 6 or 7 mm. 
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Decoration: 

Technique: Impression of grooved wooden paddle or thong-wrapped paddle 
upon unfired surface of vessel. 

Design: Arrangements of parallel, linear grooves. Appear to have been three, 
four, or more grooves or thongs to the stamping unit. These series 
or units of parallel lines were applied roughly parallel to each other as 
a rule, but there is a good deal of diagonal and transverse overlapping. 
The grooves vary from 2 to 5 mm. in width. They are placed vertically, 
horizontally, and diagonally on the vessel. They vary in length from 
1.5 to 5 cm. or over. (PI. 13, d-f.) 

Distribution: Apparently complete exterior surface of vessel. (There area 
few examples of where the stamping stops just short of the lip.) 

Form: 

Total vessel: Pot form, deep bowl, flattened-globular bowl suggested by 
sherds. Moore (10918, fig. 30) shows a small double vessel (pl. 41, d). 

Rim: Direct, outstanding or outflaring, and incurving. Slight eversion at 
orifice noted in one instance (see fig. 21, bottom). 

Lip: Rounded or a round point. Some specimens marked by deep notches 
or small scallops. These were made with a cylindrical stick, or similar 
object, impressed directly on top of the lip. 

Base: No evidence. Perhaps subconoidal or round. 

Appendages: Tetrapods noted for type on the Georgia coast, and the Moore 
specimen referred to above has tetrapodal supports. 

Geographical range of type: Caldwell and Waring define the south Atlantic 
range as from St. Simons Island, Ga., to an unknown distance into 
South Carolina. In northwest Florida it is probably in greatest density 
between Apalachee and St. Andrews Bays. It is occasionally found 
on the west coast of the peninsula. 

Chronological position of type: This is not clear-cut in Florida, although 
Deptford Simple Stamped is coexistent with Deptford Linear Check 
Stamped in its first occurrence on the northwest coast. It continues 
upward in the sequence and is found with Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period types quite consistently. There are also indications that it is 
occasionally found in Weeden Island Period contexts. 

Relationships of type: Undoubtedly related to other simple stamped pottery 
throughout the southeastern United States. Mossy Oak Simple Stamped 
of central Georgia and Bluff Creek Simple Stamped of northern Ala- 
bama are two such examples. Probably it is the prototype for the later 
Gulf Coast type, Thomas Simple Stamped. 

Bibliography: Caldwell and Waring (1939); Caldwell and McCann (10941, 
pp. 50-51) ; Haag (1939, type: Bluff Creek Simple Stamped) ; Jennings 
and Fairbanks (1939, type: Mossy Oak Simple Stamped) ; Willey and 
Woodbury (1942, p. 240). 


Type name—ST. MARKS PLAIN. 
Definition as a type: Defined here from the northwest Florida coast. 
Ware characteristics: 
Method of manufacture: No coil fractures observed. 
Temper: Seems to be clay; very little sand or grit. Some inclusion of 
very fine fibers. 
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Paste texture and color: Very lumpy, angular, and contorted. Gray core 
and light buff-fired surfaces. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Surfaces are smoothed but tend to be 
bumpy. Both surfaces, particularly the exterior, are characterized by 
large pockmarks where pieces have broken out. Interiors usually black, 
but exteriors are a chalky buff which is also very fire-mottled. Small 
fiber vermiculations on surface are common. 

Hardness: 3 to 4. 

Thickness: Varies from I to 1.5 cm. 

Form: No exact data, although body sherds suggest large vessels. 

Geographical range of type: Only from a single site in Wakulla County on the 
northwest Florida coast. 

Chronological position of type: Surface associations and conditions at the site 
where this material was found suggest that it is either Deptford or 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek in time. 

Relationships of type: Similarities to St. Simons Plain (of which sherds were 
also found at site in question) and to Tchefuncte Plain of the Tchefuncte 
Period of the Lower Mississippi Valley (Ford and Quimby, 1945). 


Type name—ST. SIMONS PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: Brief description under this name by Caldwell and McCann 
(1941, pp. 50-51) from the Georgia coast. Detailed descriptions of two 
other very similar types, Stallings Plain, from South Carolina (J. B. 
Griffin, 1943, pp. 159-160), and Orange Plain, from east Florida (J. B. 
Griffin, 1945, 219-221), have been published. It is possible that all three 
of these may eventually be grouped together as a single type. My own 
familiarity with the St. Simons type has led me to use this name in the 
present report. The collections which I have examined from northwest 
Florida and from west Florida are indistinguishable from the Georgia 
St. Simons type. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: No evidence of coiling fractures. 

Temper: Characterized by cylindrical vesicles which are the result of 
carbonization of vegetal fibers with which ware was tempered. This 
fiber may have been Spanish moss. Some sherds show evidence of a 
much greater fiber content than others. Fine sand and coarse quartz 
sand is also seen in some of the sherds. 

Paste texture and color: Paste core is laminated, contorted, and dotted with 
the vesicles left by the fibers. The exterior surface is fired buff to a 
depth of 2 or 3 mm. Remainder of sherd is gray or black. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Exterior and interior surfaces both 
show vermiculations left by carbonized fibers. Exterior is buff but fire- 
mottled; interior is gray or buff. Both surfaces are smoothed but bumpy 
and irregular, showing striations. (Pl. 13, g.) 

Hardness: 2 to 2.5. 

Thickness: 1 to 1.2 cm. 

Form: Present collection inadequate. Stallings Plain along the Georgia coast 
is of simple bowl shape. 
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Geographical range of type: Comparable types found from Charleston, S. C., on 
the north, to lower St. Johns River, on the south. It is known from 
Stallings Island and from central Georgia. The few sherds in northwest 
Florida have been found within the range of the Deptford Complex. 

Chronological position of type: In northwest Florida has been found in associa- 
tion with the Deptford Complex. At Carrabelle St. Simons Plain ap- 
peared in the lowest levels of a Deptford Period midden. Along the 
Atlantic seaboard it is the earliest pottery known, preceding the Dept- 
ford Period. 

Relationships of type: A part of the lower, eastern-southeast distribution of 
fiber-tempered early pottery. Related to Wheeler Plain in the Wheeler 
and Pickwick basins of the Tennessee River. 

Bibliography: Caldwell and McCann (1941, pp. 50-51); J. B. Griffin (1943, 
Pp. 159-160; 1945, pp. 219-221); Wyman (1875, pp. 52-56); Moore 
(1894, pts. 1 and 2) ; Holmes (1894a; 1903, pp. 120-124, pl. 84, fig. 57) ; 
Kelly (1938, p. 30, pl. 10) ; Haag (in Webb and De Jarnette, 1942, 
Pp. 513-514); Ford and Willey (1941, p. 334); Fairbanks (1942, 
pp. 223 ff.) ; Claflin (1931, pp. 13-17, pls. 11-20). 


Type name-—ALEXANDER INCISED. 

Description: This type was defined by Haag (1939). It is a sand-tempered 
ware decorated with thin incised lines that have been made while the 
vessel surface was quite soft so that the paste tends to pile up along 
the lines of incision. Rectilinear and simple curvirectilinear designs are 
typical, including the key design. 

A sherd was noted from northwest Florida at the Carrabelle cemetery 
site (Moore, 1918, fig. 31, bottom, left). 

Haag observed the chronological position of the type to be imme- 
diately after the fiber-tempered ware or approximately coeval with the 
Deptford horizon. 


Other arts and technologies——There is very little known of the 
arts and crafts of the Deptford Period other than their pottery mak- 
ing. It is most likely that their homes were simple affairs built of 
perishable materials. A few chipped-stone projectile points have been 
identified of this period inasmuch as they came from the Deptford 
levels at the Carrabelle (Fr-2) site. These are triangular-bladed 
points, some medium and some large (3.5 to 8 cm. in length). Some 
are deeply notched; others have small shoulders and stems which 
taper to a rounded base. Flaking varies from fine to rough. Pebble 
hammers and sandstone whetstones are the only other artifacts which 
can be placed in this period. 

Speculations on population and period duration.—As yet, no huge, 
deep middens have been found which represent this period, and as very 
few small occupation sites are known it is not likely that the popu- 
lation was large. Comparatively speaking, it would appear to have 
been much smaller than the preceramic or fiber-tempered ceramic 
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(Orange) periods of the St. Johns River and east Florida. It was 
undoubtedly smaller than the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or Weeden 
Island populations. 

The absence of deep sites suggests brevity of duration for the 
period but by no means proves it as the simplicity of the culture, 
and its technology implies slowness of change and extended duration. 


THE PERICO ISLAND PERIOD 


Period definition—This period is defined by preponderant per- 
centages of the pottery types Glades Plain and Perico Plain. Shell 
and bone artifact types such as Busycon picks, Busycon (concave- 
surface) and Strombus (flat-surface) celts, and bipointed bone pro- 
jectile points are often associated. Perico Island is the earliest period 
for the Manatee region of the Gulf Coast area where it seems to 
have its principal focus as an extension of the Glades culture. The 
period is also represented in the southern end of the Central region 
of the Gulf Coast area. 

Compared to Deptford, Perico Island lacks clarity of definition as a 
period. It has a sequence position prior to the Weeden Island I 
Period and is, apparently, coeval with Deptford and Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek (see chart, fig. 19). Glades Plain often occurs, how- 
ever, in Weeden Island and even Safety Harbor contexts, and the 
same is true of some of the shell tools or weapons which are char- 
acteristic of the Perico Island Period. 

The sites—Three definite and two questionable sites of the period 
are recorded for this survey of the Gulf Coast area. This does not 
include the numerous Weeden Island and Safety Harbor Period sites 
at which Glades pottery types appear in association. 


Pure sites 
Middens: 
Widder Creek (Ch-3) (questionable) 
Punta Gorda (Ch-4) (questionable) 
Burial mound, cemetery, and midden: 
Cockroach (Hi-2) 
Perico Island (Ma-6) 


Mixed sites 
Burial mound (cemetery) : 
Weeden Island (Pi-1) 


Settlement pattern.—Settlements are along the marshy shore, quite 
often on little islands, or near-islands, which were undoubtedly very 
favorable shellfishing stations. There are reliable data on two of 


25 
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the above-listed sites, and both of these are large shell-midden areas. 
The Perico site had two main midden concentrations, the larger 
about 300 by 40 yards in extent and at least 6 feet deep. Ridges of 
shell refuse extended out from the main midden masses for several 
hundred yards along the shore, and these ridges were dotted with 
refuse concentrations. A burial mound was situated at the end of 
one of the shorter ridges which joined the largest midden heap. 

This pattern of mounds and associated ridges is found widely 
throughout the Glades area but usually on a later time horizon than 
Perico Island.”* Similar sites are reported for the Tampa Bay sec- 
tion at Point Maximo and at the mouth of the Alafia River. It is 
not known if these last-named sites are of the Perico Island Period 
or later. 

The functional nature of these shell embankments and mound 
arrangements is a matter for speculation. It has been thought that 
many such elaborate sand and shellwork sites in the Glades area 
were so constructed to provide canoe harbors or “courts” with the 
dwellings placed on the mounds or ridges. This may be the explana- 
tion for some of the sites, but Perico Island is neither so elaborate 
nor so situated as to make this likely. The ridge that joins the large 
midden and the burial mound at Perico may be an artificial con- 
struction to provide a causeway between the village area and the 
burial place. Such a causeway could have had a purely ceremonial 
significance or it could have been built because of the wet, marshy 
ground and frequent high water. The other ridges along the coast 
may have served as pathways between house groups. 

Cockroach Key has a different arrangement. There are no cause- 
ways or ridges here, but the whole key, an area totaling about 240 
by 160 yards, is covered by shell debris. In some places it is likely 
that the debris is as much as 30 feet thick. A burial mound had been 
built on a part of the rubbish. 

To sum up, the community arrangement for the Perico Island 
Period is a living area concentrated upon a small eminence along a 
marshy shore or an offshore key. The eminences are sometimes sup- 
plemented by ridges or embankments connecting village or house 
concentrations with each other or with burial mounds. Burial mounds 
and cemeteries were made on or near the living sites. 

Economy.—The economy of this period was probably wholly based 
upon marine foods or hunting and gathering on the nearby shore. 


72 Goggin (n.d. 2) identifies shellworks of this type as Glades III Period, 
a much later dating than Perico Island Period, 
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Horticulture would have been possible at certain places along the 
shore, but the close connection of the Perico Island culture with the 
nonhorticultural Glades tradition makes this unlikely. 

The abundance of shell refuse and the community works such 
as the causeways and mounds imply a bountiful food supply and a 
margin of surplus in the economy. 

Organization of society—Probably autonomous village units, each 
with its own ceremonial functions. Some of these were fairly large. 

Disposal of the dead.—In cemeteries and burial mounds. Primary 
inhumation in a flexed position was the rule. Grave pits were often 
lined with shells. Secondary burial appears to be a late trait in the 
Perico-Glades culture and is probably only associated with a post- 
Weeden Island continuation of it. Neither the Weeden Island site 
submound level nor Perico Island proper, both of which are pre- 
Weeden Island, show secondary burials. Burial offerings are either 
absent or extremely rare. Over 200 burials were found in mounds 
and cemeteries at both Perico Island and Cockroach Key. 

Ceramic arts —The pottery of the Perico Island Period is in the tra- 
ditions of the Glades area rather than the Gulf Coast. Vessels are 
large, open, simple bowls. They are poorly and unevenly made as a 
rule although fairly well fired. Decoration is rare and when it occurs 
is plastic and by incision or incision-punctation. Rim modifications 
or appendages are absent. Pottery is abundant. 

The two principal types are Glades Plain and Perico Plain. The 
Perico decorated types are associated with the Perico Island Period 
proper. Belle Glade Plain, Okeechobee Plain, and Miami Incised 
occur as a very few sherds only in those sites which appear to con- 
tinue into post-Weeden Island times. 

The Perico Island or Glades Complex of types in the order in which 
they are described : 


Glades Series: 
Glades Plain 
Miami Incised 


Perico Series: 
Perico Plain 
Perico Incised 
Perico Linear Punctated 


Belle Glade Plain 
Okeechobee Plain 
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Type Descriptions 


Type name—GLADES PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: By Goggin from south Florida (Goggin, 1939, 1940, 1944a, 
1944b). The present description is a brief synopsis with particular 
reference to the type as it occurs in the Manatee region. 

Description: A sand-tempered, gray-black ware. A few examples of buff- or red- 
fired surfaces noted. Thickness from 6 to 10 mm. or over. Hardness 
3.0 or over. Deep and shallow bowls. Average diameter of bowl is 
about 30 cm. Most of these are simple open forms with straight, incurv- 
ing, or slightly outslanting rims. When incurved, the inturn is usually 
high on vessel wall. A small cuplike bowl and a fragment of an un- 
usually thick subconoidal base are two exceptions to the large bowl 
forms. Rims are unmodified. Lip may be flat as though executed by 
slashing off the upper margin of the vessel before firing. Some lips 
are rounded. Faint ticking on exterior edge of rim is not typical and 
probably is a feature of Glades Plain in post-Weeden Island times, as 
it is not found in sites of the Perico Island Period proper. (See pl. 14, i; 
pl. 53, b, d, e.) 

Comment: The type is not a good period marker, and its presence does not 
denote the Perico Island Period. Glades Plain has an early inception on a 
Glades I and Perico Island Period level but continues much later. 


Type name—MIAMI INCISED. 

Definition as a type: By Goggin (1944a) who states: 
“A variety of Glades Gritty ware with diagonal incised lines running 
from near the rim to some distance down the side of the vessel. These 
lines are usually in groups of four separated from each other by a 
distance equal to the space the group covers.” This is probably one of 
the earliest decorated types of the Glades area, falling early in the 
Glades II Period (Goggin, personal communication, 1948). 


Type name—PERICO PLAIN. 
Definition as a type: From Perico Island site, present paper. 
Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Probably by coiling. 

Temper: Sand and lumps of crushed limestone. 

Paste texture and color: Black or gray core. Compact matrix but temper 
lumps abundant. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Usually black or gray although some- 
times a whitish buff. Tooling marks are evident on both surfaces. In 
general, better made and smoother than Glades ware. 

Hardness: 3 or over. 

Thickness: 5 to 8 mm. 

Form: 
Large simple bowls with incurved rims. Rims are unmodified and lips 
are rounded or round-pointed with slight interior bevel. 

Geographical range of type: Known only from Perico Island. 

Chronological position of type: Dates from Pre-Weeden Island era and is 
probably coeval with Deptford and/or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods 
of northwest Florida. May cross-date to south with Glades I, Glades II, 
or both. 
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Relationships of type: Form resemblances to Glades Plain suggest common 
ancestry. May be prototype of Pasco Series pottery which is found 
farther to the north. 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name—PERICO INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From the Perico Island site, present paper. 

Ware characteristics: (Same as Perico Plain.) 

Decoration: Sharp incised lines made with fine-edged tool on wet paste. Design 
arranged in border band below rim. Two motifs known. One of these 
has opposed series of parallel diagonal lines. The other has horizontal 
parallel lines with diamond-shaped insets. The insets are filled with 
triangular punctations. (Pl. 14, a, d.) 

Form: Limited evidence shows bowl with incurved rim and bowl or jar with 
short collar. 

Comment: Associations with Perico Plain. May be related to incised types of 
the Glades Series or to incised types of the St. Johns Series. 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name-—PERICO LINEAR PUNCTATED. 

Definition as a type: Perico Island site, present paper. 

Ware characteristics: (Same as Perico Plain.) 

Decoration: Drag-and-jab punctation which is deeply impressed. Puncta- 
tions are elongated in form. Rim band designs of opposed diagonal lines 
or sets of diagonal lines. Narrow bands filled with separate deep punc- 
tations. (Pl, 14, b, c, e.) 

Form: Bowl with incurved rim. 

Comment: (See Perico Incised.) 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name —BELLE GLADE PLAIN 

Definition as a type: By Willey (n.d.) from the Belle Glade site and Palm 
Beach County. 

Description: A ware which is intermediate between Glades Plain and Biscayne 
Plain in amount of sand used as an aplastic and in resultant hardness. 
Forms are usually large simple bowls with slightly incurving rims. 
Specimens from the Manatee region of the Gulf Coast have a rounded 
or round-flat lip rather than the perfectly flat lip that is more common 
in the Glades area proper. Not a satisfactory time marker, as Belle 
Glade Plain is probably found in all three of the major Glades Periods. 
It is, however, more common to Glades II and III than Glades I. 


Type name—OKEECHOBEE PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: By Willey (n.d.) from Palm Beach County. 

Description: A gradation in the plain-ware gamut of the Glades area which is 
intermediate between Belle Glade Plain and Biscayne Plain and is 
characterized by a fairly hard polished surface. Difficult to recognize 
and not a good time marker. 


Other arts and technologies——The Perico Island Period is char- 
acterized by the utilization of shell for weapons, artifacts, and orna- 
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ments. These include Busycon hammers (pl. 15, g, 4) or picks, the 
Busycon cup, both Strombus (pl. 15, a; pl. 16, a, b) and Busycon 
(pl. 15, c, d; pl. 16, c) celts, Strombus hammers, columella pendants 
of the plummet type (pl. 15, b; pl. 16, g) shell tools (pl. 15, e, f) 
and beads (pl. 16, e). Bone work was well developed as it is in the 
Glades area cultures. Bone points of the bipointed type, (pl. 16, d) 
bone awls (pl. 16, ) and bone daggers (pl. 15, m) are reported. 
Stonework is scarce (pl. 15, 7-1; pl. 16, f, 7) or completely absent. 

Speculations on population and period duration.—Besides the few 
sites which we were able to list as belonging to the Perico Island 
Period there are probably others for which we have no data. It 
has been suggested that the Alafia River and Point Maximo sites 
may have belonged to this period, and a number of coastal middens 
in Pinellas, Hillsborough, Manatee, and Sarasota Counties reveal 
Glades Complex sherds. None of these sites can be dated securely 
in the Perico Island Period owing to the fact that Glades ceramic 
types are often found in late period contexts in the Manatee and 
southern central coast regions. This makes it impossible to deter- 
mine from surface collections whether or not an earlier Perico Is- 
land horizon had been represented at the sites. It is probable that 
the lower levels of big midden sites, such as Shaws Point, were 
Perico Island Period occupations. 

The Perico Island and Cockroach middens were large sites with 
deep refuse. A population of 200 people at any one time does not 
seem an excessive estimate for either. If there were Io such sites in 
the Manatee region and along the southern edge of the central Gulf 
Coast, this would mean that the population of the Perico Island 
Period stood at about 2,000 persons. 

The considerable refuse depth and the relative simplicity of the 
culture argues for a fairly long, stable period. If our estimates for 
the later periods approach any accuracy at all, then Perico Island 
must have extended over a 200- to 300-year period at the least. 


THE SANTA ROSA-SWIFT CREEK PERIOD 


Period definition—The ceramic coefficients of this period are 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Early Variety), the related early 
complicated stamped types, the Santa Rosa Series incised and rocker 
stamped potteries, Franklin Plain, and the types of the Crystal River 
Series. 

The best diagnostics are Alligator Bayou Stamped (Santa Rosa 
Series), Santa Rosa Stamped, and rim and base sherds of the Swift 
Creek and Franklin types. The period is sharply defined. 
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The sites—Seventeen pure sites, 21 mixed sites, and 4 doubtful 
sites are recorded. 


Pure sites 

Middens: 
Third site opposite Woodlawn (Es-6) 
Navarre (Sa-4) 
Wynhaven (Ok-1) 
Drummond (By-4) 
Parker’s Branch (By-10) 

Burial mounds: 
Basin Bayou, east (WI1-14) 
Alligator Bayou (By-18) 
Anderson’s Bayou (By-21) 
Baker’s Landing (By-29) 
Mound below Bristol (Li-3) 
Yent mound (Fr-5) 
Eleven-Mile Point (Fr-10) 
Green Point (Fr-11) 
Huckleberry Landing (Fr-12) 
Pierce mound A (Fr-14) 
Spring Creek (Wa-5) 
Crystal River (Ci-1) 


Mixed sites 

Middens: 
Five miles west of Navarre (Es-3) 
Maester Creek (Sa-2) 
Gulf Breeze (third site) (Sa-8) 
Fort Walton (Ok-6) 
Davis Point, west (By-7) 
Porter’s Bar (Fr-1) 
Carrabelle (Fr-2) 
Tucker (Fr-4) 
Nine-Mile Point (Fr-9) 
West Goose Creek (Wa-6) 
Mound Field (Wa-8) 
Refuge tower (Wa-14) 
Shaws Point (Ma-7) 

Midden and cemetery: 
Near St. Marks (Wa-7) 

Burial mounds: 
Aspalaga (Gd-1) 
Porter’s Bar (Fr-1) 
Jackson mound (Fr-15) 
Hall site (Wa-4) 
Warrior River, mound B (Ta-3) 
Seven miles north of Cedar Keys (Lv-2) 

Tarpon Springs (Pi-3) 
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Questionable: 
Burial mounds : 
Mound near Mack Bayou (WI-10) 
Sampson’s Landing (Ja-1) 
Michaux Log Landing (Li-6) 
Munnerlyn’s Landing (Dr-2) 


Sites of this period extend from Escambia to Manatee Counties. 
The concentration appears to be in Franklin and Wakulla Counties, 
and there are more sites along the northwest coast than there are on 
the central coast or in the Manatee region. Survey of midden sites 
has been much less thorough, however, south of Jefferson County ; 
and this may account for the relatively fewer Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek sites in the southern counties. 

Settlement pattern—The midden sites of this period are, with a 
few exceptions, located on stream banks, along bays, or along the 
Gulf shore. All middens, even those which are located back a little 
distance from streams or Gulf, are marked by shell refuse. Most of 
these sites are smallish, ranging from 30 to 100 meters in diameter. 
There are some larger middens, such as the Tucker site, which occupy 
an area several hundred meters in extent, but these are mixed sites 
and the extent of the occupation in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek times 
alone has not been determined. Most of the middens are not deep, 
averaging between .50 and 1 meter. Besides shell, they are com- 
posed of black organic soil and animal and bird bones. 

Burial mounds are often situated near a midden. Usually they 
are a few hundred meters distant, tending to be back inland when 
the midden sites front on the coast or a stream. In some instances 
the mounds may be within the area of occupation, but this is not 
commonly the case. 

Economy.—lt is obvious from the nature of the refuse that marine 
foods, particularly shellfish, were an important part of the diet. 
Animal and bird bones imply that a substantial part of the food 
economy was based upon hunting. We have no direct evidence for 
the practice of horticulture during this period, but indirect evidence 
suggests that it probably played a part in the subsistence pattern. 
The Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period has extra-areal cross ties with 
the Hopewellian culture, and maize agriculture was known in other 
parts of the eastern United States at this time. 

The general cultural level, as indicated by manufactures and by 
mortuary customs, implies a margin of surplus in the economy. 

Organization of society—The numerous small villages, many of 
which have a burial mound in association, probably maintained po- 
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litical and religious autonomy. In some instances two or more villages 
may have combined to use the same burial mound, forming a little 
political nucleus. The elaborate mortuary customs reflected in the 
burial mounds and their grave goods is indicative of a strong relig- 
ious orientation and concern with a cult of the dead. It is likely that 
both secular and sacred powers were in the hands of the same indi- 
vidual or group of individuals in each community or small group of 
communities. Many of the pottery vessels found with the dead are 
esoteric, complex, nonutilitarian forms, probably made for the mor- 
tuary purpose alone. This shows that not only were considerable 
energies directed toward funerary and religious rites, but that there 
must have been some degree of craft specialization. Differentiation is 
noted in the number and quality of objects placed with the dead. 
Prestige and pomp obviously surrounded some individuals and not 
others. Those so honored were probably priest-chiefs, and it is not 
unlikely that a class of “nobles,” comparable to those of Natchez 
social stratification, was beginning to emerge. 

There are no “big centers” during this period which would indi- 
cate the dominance of certain communities over others. Pierce mound 
A (Fr-14) and Crystal River (Ci-1) are the two most elaborate 
funerary-mound sites of the time, but although they exceed other 
sites in quality and quantity of grave goods, this difference is not 
marked enough to set them apart as special “centers.” 

Disposal of the dead—vThe burial mounds of the period were 
made of sand with occasional lenses, pockets, or partial layers of 
shell. Evenly superimposed, discernible strata are not characteristic. 
The question of mound shape cannot be answered satisfactorily, be- 
cause many of the mounds had been partially destroyed before they 
were properly observed and recorded. Of the pure Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek mounds, seven seem to have been circular; five were 
either oblong or rectanguloid. At least one of the oblong mounds 
had a flattened top. Another was formed so that one long, extended 
side may have served as a ramp or approach leading to the summit. 
One mound was surrounded by an embankment. That some of these 
mounds may have had ramps or were flat-topped, both features 
common to later temple-type mounds in the Southeast, is extremely 
interesting. Unfortunately, the data are too undependable to make a 
more positive statement about it at this time. 

The circular mounds were about 50 to 60 feet in diameter and 
ranged from 2.5 to 10 feet in height. The oblong mounds ranged 
from about 50 to over 100 feet in length and were usually about 
two-thirds as wide as they were long. Height varied from 5 to 10 feet. 
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Among the mixed-period burial mounds, the oblong form was 
noted several times, and one mound had an extension which might 
possibly have served as a ramp. The size range of these mounds is 
about the same as that noted for the pure Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
mounds. In every case these were mounds which overlapped with the 
succeeding Weeden Island I Period. 

Although easily traceable layers or mantles implying mound build- 
ing in stages are not reported for Santa Rosa-Swift Creek mounds, 
there are some things suggesting that the mounds were built up inter- 
mittently over a period of time rather than as single operations. There 
are cases of subfloor pits where burials were made before the mound 
was erected over them, and there are instances where it appears that 
burials were placed in the mound in small pits made at different levels 
during mound construction. There are also examples of one burial 
cutting through another. Frequently burials were found in groups 
at different horizontal and vertical mound locations, which may mean 
that at periodic funeral ceremonies the remains of a number of in- 
dividuals were interred or incorporated in an addition to the mound. 
A very clear-cut example of an addition to a mound is the Crystal 
River (Ci-1) site where a large apron or platform was built around 
the base of the mound proper to accommodate more human remains 
and artifacts. 

That these additions or successions of burials were not separated 
by appreciable time intervals is seen in the ceramic styles that are 
found with the burials. In most Santa Rosa-Swift Creek mounds 
there are no marked chronological differences in the pottery. In the 
mixed-period mounds it is possible that the accretional manner in 
which the mounds were probably built up is reflected in the mixture 
of Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island I styles. 

There is great variation in the numbers of burials found in the 
mounds. Usually, but not in every case, the number of burials is in 
direct correlation with the size of the mound, the larger mounds hav- 
ing more individuals buried in them. The number of recorded burials, 
which is usually less than the number of actual skeletons or indi- 
viduals, varies from 6 to 600. The median is somewhere around 60. 

Both primary and secondary burials are characteristic, the two 
types usually being found in the same mound. At Crystal River there 
is a suggestion that primary interment tends to replace secondary 
owing to its more common occurrence in the mound platform or 
annex, but this trend is not present, or was not noted, in other mounds 
of the period. Secondary treatment includes bunched or bundle burial, 
in which the skull was placed together with a pile of long bones; 
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single skull burial in which lone skulls were interred; and mass 
burials, in which heaps of long bones and skulls were piled together. 
Primary burial includes extended (on back), flexed, and semiflexed 
forms. 

The secondary burials must represent human remains which had 
been placed in a charnel house after death and left there to rot be- 
fore disarticulation. Primary burials may, in some cases, have been 
so exposed but, by definition, they were placed in the mound in an 
articulated condition. Cremation is extremely rare in this period, 
an occasional deposit of calcined human bone being found in two or 
three of the mounds. Exposure of the bones or body to fire is more 
common. This appears to have been done in situ with a fire having 
been kindled in proximity to the body. Occasionally these fires af- 
fected some of the bones, but more often they merely left a deposit 
of charcoal and ash near the remains. 

Placing of shells, usually oyster, over or around a burial was noted 
in several mounds. Nonceramic artifacts, such as ear ornaments, flint 
blades, or celts were often found with individual burials, particularly 
the primary burials. Pottery vessels were more rarely so placed. Asa 
rule, pottery offerings were found in the mound in mass caches where 
many of them had been broken and others were simply destroyed by 
perforating the base. At Crystal River stone artifacts as well as 
pottery had been intentionally destroyed or “killed.” 

Cranial flattening was noted in only one mixed site of the period, 
Porter’s Bar (Fr-1). 

Ceramic arts—Compared to the earlier Florida wares the pottery 
of this period is elaborate and complex. The ware is well made and 
well fired. It tends to be slightly thinner than earlier or later periods. 
Both interior and exterior surfaces are often polished. Decoration is 
largely plastic, including rocker stamping, deep incision, punctation, 
and stamping with a carved-block unit or paddle. Occasionally red 
pigment is used in zone painting. Negative or resist-dye painting is 
also recorded. Pottery is abundant. 

Following the Deptford and Perico Island Periods, the pottery of 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek demonstrates a marked divergence from many 
of the old traditions. Stamping, it is true, is retained, but the compli- 
cated designs differ greatly from the simple check patterns. The 
rocker stamping and deep incision and punctation are innovations. 
The sudden burst of a variety of exotic vessel forms, the stylized zoo- 
morphic designs of the incised and rocker-stamped pottery, the occa- 
sional naturalistic representations, and the use of positive and negative 
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pigments raise the ceramic industry of the area to a new level of 
achievement. 

The high frequency of pottery in the burial mounds and the ob- 
viously ceremonial, nonutilitarian nature of some of this pottery, show 
that ceramics were a well-integrated part of ritual and religious 
practices. 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek pottery types in the order in which they 
are described : 


Santa Rosa Series: 
Alligator Bayou Stamped 
Basin Bayou Incised 
Santa Rosa Stamped 
Santa Rosa Punctated 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Early Variety) 
Crooked River Complicated Stamped (Early Variety) 
St. Andrews Complicated Stamped (Early Variety) 
New River Complicated Stamped 
Gulf Check Stamped 
West Florida Cord-marked (Early Variety ) 
Crystal River Series: 
Crystal River Incised 
Crystal River Zoned Red 
Crystal River Negative Painted 
Pierce Zoned Red 
Franklin Plain 
Unusual forms (not a type) 


Type Descriptions 


Type name-—ALLIGATOR BAYOU STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: From the northwest coast of Florida, present paper. In a 
previous summary (Willey and Woodbury, 1942, p. 242) the type was © 
referred to as Marksville Stamped. It is felt, however, that the zoned 
stamped pottery of northwest Florida, while being similar to the Marks- 
ville and Troyville Zoned Stamped types of south Louisiana, differs 
sufficiently to be grouped under a separate type name. Eventually a 
revision in the typology of eastern ceramics may unite zoned stamped 
pottery into a single major style or type with variant subdivisions such 
as Hopewell, Marksville, Alligator Bayou, and others. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Fractures indicate coiling or annular technique. 

Temper: Appears to be ground clay (small, hard, angular pieces noted) 
or ground sherds in some cases. Some specimens tempered with fine 
to medium sand. 

Paste texture and color: Varies from coarse, lumpy, and very contorted 
to fine-grained and slightly contorted. Color variation from chalky 
white, through buff and red-buff. Also gray-black. Core sometimes 
gray-black, or interior half of sherd gray-black with exterior half fired 
to a buff. 
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Surface texture, color, and finish: Clay-tempered sherds have soft, slightly 
chalky texture. Undecorated exterior surfaces smoothed to a low 
polish. Interior surfaces usually very irregularly smoothed and bumpy. 
Surface color most often a fire-mottled dull buff, although there are 
many variations in intensity and shade. 

Hardness: 2.5 to 4. 

Thickness: 2.5 to 7 mm.; average 5 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Broad-lined incisions made in the semisoft clay of the vessel 
before firing and areas of notched or unnotched rocker or roulette 
stamping. 

Design: Opposed plain and rocker-stamped areas. Incised figures are 
vaguely birdlike in several instances (fig. 22, b, d). More often they 
are unidentified curvilinear and rectilinear figures (fig. 22, a, e). In 
some cases the actual design or figure represented is left plain and the 
background is filled with stamping. The filling-in of the design with 
stamping, leaving the background plain, is also represented. Incised lines 
are usually from 3 to 5 mm. wide, are deep, and are round-bottomed. The 
stamping, if done with a rocker, may be the result of rocking the end 
or edge of a thin instrument back and forth on the vessel surface. The 
zigzag lines may be smooth or dentated. The same effect could have 
been produced by rouletting with a smooth or notched-edge disk. 
(Pl. 17; pl. 10, c-e.) 

The general impression is one of boldly but surely executed designs. 
There is little detail. All figures are expressed by wide, flowing bands. 

Distribution: Most of exterior vessel body except base. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Flattened-globular bowl, squared flattened-globular bowl, 
collared globular bowl, cylindrical beaker, squared beaker, and multiple- 
orifice vessel are all represented. 

Rim: Incurved rims with exterior folds or with marginal thickening on the 
direct, unmodified outslanting rims. (See fig. 23, top.) 

Lip: Flat, round-flat, and round-pointed. 

Base: Round, flat and circular, and flat and squared. 

Appendages: Bird’s-head effigies affixed to rims. 

Geographical range of type: Most common in northwest Florida, but found in 
village sites and in burial mounds as far south and east as Tarpon 
Springs (Pi-3) and Tampa Bay. 

Chronological position of type: Marker of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 
Vessels are occasionally found in mounds which show predominance 
of Weeden Island Period types, however. 

Relationships of type: Closely related to Marksville Stamped and Troyville 
Stamped of the Marksville and Troyville Periods of the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. Also related to Hopewellian rocker-stamped pottery of the 
Ohio Valley and Middle West. 

Bibliography: Willey and Woodbury (1942, p. 242); Setzler (1933) ; Ford and 
Willey (1939; 1040, pp. 65 ff). 


yey 
Ade, 
ernie 


Fig. 22—Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period vessels. a, b, d, e, Alligator Bayou 
Stamped; f-i, Basin Bayou Incised; c, Santa Rosa Stamped. (Redrawn from 
Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1902: 54, Anderson’s Bayou; b, 
1902: 35, Alligator Bayou; c, 1902: 236, Yent; d, 1918: 16, Basin Bayou, east; 
e, 1902: 150, Eleven-Mile Point; f, 1918: 14, Basin Bayou, east; g, 1902: 228, 
Tucker; h, 1918: 21, Burnt Mill Creek, west; i, 1902: 55, Anderson’s Bayou. 
All 4 actual size.) 
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Type name-—BASIN BAYOU INCISED. 
Definition as a type: From the northwest coast of Florida, present paper. In 
a previous summary of the archeology of northwest Florida the type 
was illustrated as Marksville Incised (Willey and Woodbury, 1942, 
fig. 2F). For the present it is believed that the Florida type differs 
sufficiently to warrant a separate type name. 
Ware characteristics: 
Method of manufacture: No good coiling fractures observed, but it seems 
likely that an annular process was employed. 
Temper: Fine sand most common. Also what seems to be crushed clay, or 
possibly sherd temper. 


Fic. 23—Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period rim forms. Top: Alligator Bayou 
Stamped; bottom: Basin Bayou Incised. (Interiors to right.) 


Paste texture and color: In some cases fine-granular compact, and slightly 
contorted. In others, coarser grained and more markedly contorted. 
Core often gray. Exterior surfaces frequently fired gray-buff, buff- 
white, or red. Sometimes sherds fired all the way through to a buff 
or red, 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Exterior surfaces which are not decorated 
carefully smoothed to a low polish. Interiors are not well smoothed. 
Some sherds have a chalky feel; others are sandy and abrasive. Vessels 
with open mouths and easily visible interiors are more carefully 
smoothed on the interiors than small-mouthed vessels. Surface color 
ranges from gray through shades of buff into red. Mottling from 
firing common. 
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Hardness: 2.5 to 3.5. 

Thickness: 3 to 6 or 7 mm.; average 4-5 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Incised lines made in still soft, unfired clay. Lines made with 
end of rather large cylindrical stick or other instrument. 

Design: Both rectilinear and curvilinear motif and combination of both 
on same vessel. Lines average 2 to 3 mm. in width and are deep and 
round-bottomed. Arrangements of parallel, diagonal lines, concentric 
rectangles, concentric triangles, meandering scrolls, and complex and 
highly stylized life figures make up the designs (fig. 22, g, 7). “Bird” 
designs which utilize the entire exterior surface of the vessel are carried 
out by depicting wings, tail, head, and other parts on different sides of 
the vessel, leaving large undecorated spaces between them (fig. 22, f, h). 
Deep hemiconical terminal punctations or pits are a feature marking 
the ends or junctures of lines. (Pl. 18, d-h.) 

Like Alligator Bayou Stamped, the designs are bold and flowing. 
Detail is found within limited, circumscribed areas only. (PI. 41, f.) 

Distribution: Vessel exterior except base. Rim nearly always set off from 
area of decoration by a single bordering incised line, a centimeter or 
so below orifice. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Sherds indicate flattened-globular bowls and straight-sided 
beakers. Moore illustrates flattened-globular bowls, long-collared jars, 
cylindrical and squared beakers. 

Rim: Incurved with and without exterior marginal fold or thickening. 
Straight or slightly outslanted without marginal fold. (See fig. 23, 
bottom. ) 

Lip: Scalloped or notched, round-flat, round-pointed, and flat. 

Base: Round, flat and circular, and flat and square. 

Appendages: None recorded. 

Geographical range of type: Common on the northwest coast of Florida, but 
also found along the west coast. 

Chronological position of type: Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Has longer 
upward life span than either Alligator Bayou or Santa Rosa Stamped 
and is more commonly found in Weeden Island Period contexts. 

Relationships of type: Related to Marksville Incised of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley and also to the later Troyville Period type of the same area, 
Yokena Incised. Locally, Basin Bayou Incised is probably a prototype 
of such Weeden Island types as Weeden Island Incised and Indian Pass 
Incised. 

Bibliography: Willey and Woodbury (1942); Ford and Willey (1939; 1940, 
pp. 75 ff). 


Type name.-—SANTA ROSA STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: From northwest coast of Florida, present paper. In a 
previous summary (Willey and Woodbury, 1942, p. 242) the type was 
very briefly described under this name. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Fractures indicate coiling or annular technique. 
Temper: Ground clay or sherds and/or sand. 
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Paste textwre and color: Same range of variation as Alligator Bayou 
Stamped. The thinner ware seems to have buff-fired surfaces more 
commonly than the thicker. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: (See Alligator Bayou Stamped.) 

Hardness: 2.5 to 4. 

Thickness: 4 to 7 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Rows of continuous rocker or roulette stamping before firing. 

Design and distribution: Continuous or connected semilunar markings 
which vary in length from 1 to 2.5 cm. (fig. 22, c). The stamping tool 
was usually unnotched, although there are some examples of the use 
of a notched or dentate-edge implement. The arrangement of rows of 
stamping seems to have been both vertical and horizontal on the vessel 
exterior. The rows are close-spaced, frequently overlapping. There is 
no use of incision, punctation, or zoning of the decoration by any 


Fic. 24.—Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period rim forms. Left: Santa Rosa 
Stamped; right: Santa Rosa Punctated. (Interiors to right.) 


other technique. Sherds indicate that the stamping covered most of 
vessel exterior. (PI. 18, a-c.) 

Form: 

Total vessel: The sherds possibly indicate the pot form with one sherd 
showing a definitely flared orifice. Moore illustrates a collared globular 
bowl (Moore, 1902, fig. 236). 

Rim: Outflared or direct. (See fig. 24, left.) 

Lip: Scalloped or notched. Some are simple and round-pointed in cross 
section. 

Base: Flattened in some cases. (Data very limited.) 

Appendages: Small teatlike tetrapodal supports. 

Geographical range of type: Northwest coast of Florida. Seems to be con- 
centrated mainly to the west of St. Andrews Bay, although occasional 
specimens found farther to east. 

Chronological position of type: Marker of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Relationships of type: Related typologically and by association to other types 
of Santa Rosa Series. Decoration suggests similar stamped types of 
Tchefuncte Period of south Louisiana rather than the Marksville 
Period. 


26 
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Bibliography: Willey and Woodbury (1942, p. 242); Ford and Quimby (1945, 
pp. 56-57). 


Type name-—SANTA ROSA PUNCTATED. 
Definition as a type: From the northwest coast of Florida, present paper. 
Ware characteristics: (See Alligator Bayou Stamped.) 
Decoration: 
Technique: Broad, round-bottomed incised lines and hemiconical puncta- 
tions made in the clay before firing. 
Design: Broad zones or figures, apparently both rectilinear and curvilinear, 
traced in incised lines. These bands or zones are filled with close- 
spaced hemiconical punctations. (PI. 18, 7, 7.) 
Distribution: Vessel exterior. 
Form: Short-collared jars. (Data very limited.) (See fig. 24, right.) 
Geographical range, chronological position, and relationships of the type: Asso- 
ciations seem to be all with Santa Rosa Series types. Resemblances to 
Crystal River Incised are noted. There are definite similarities to the 
Louisiana Marksville-Troyville type, Churupa Punctated. 
Bibliography: Ford and Willey (1939). 


Type name—SWIFT CREEK COMPLICATED STAMPED (Early Va- 
riety). 

Definition as a type: From Swift Creek site near Macon, Ga., by A. R. Kelly 
(1938, pp. 25-31). Willey (1039) and Jennings and Fairbanks (1939) 
have also contributed to the definition of this important Southeastern 
type. As yet no major report has been issued on the Swift Creek site. 
This site was stratified and, according to Kelly, early, middle, and late 
divisions were detected in the complicated stamped type. The present 
description of Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Early Variety) is 
not based upon comparisons made with Kelly’s three subdivisions but 
upon a stratigraphic early and late breakdown of Swift Creek Compli- 
cated Stamped as it occurs in northwest Florida, particularly at the 
Carrabelle site. It will be noted, though, that the distinction made 
between the Early and Late Varieties of the type in Florida do corre- 
spond in several respects to the stylistic divisions made in the life of 
the type at Macon (see Kelly, 1938, pl. 11). 

The separation of Florida Swift Creek pottery into Early and Late 
Varieties is a tentative mechanism set up to take into account recog- 
nizable changes in the history of the type. It would perhaps be advisable 
to designate the Late Variety as another type under a different name. 
It was thought, however, that this would conflict with the central 
Georgia definition of the type, and it was decided to group all the 
material in question as Swift Creek. Future analysis of the Macon 
Swift Creek pottery may make it clear as to just how much coincidence 
and difference exists between Florida and Georgia Swift Creek. 

In the stratigraphic analyses of the present report both Early and 
Late Varieties of Swift Creek are listed together as Swift Creek Com- 
plicated Stamped. The decision to divide the type was not made until 
after the original classification of the sherds. In order to test the 
validity of the Early and Late Varieties a great many sherds from the 
Carrabelle test pits were reexamined by levels. A clear-cut distinction 
in vessel form and rim treatment between Early and Late was imme- 
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diately perceived. More careful examination brought out differences in 

design motifs and elements, execution of stamping, and ware quality. It 

was finally found that classification of sherds into Early and Late 

Varieties was possible in all cases except those of some small body 

sherds where form, rim, and decoration were difficult to determine. 
Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiling or annular technique. 

Temper: Fine sand and mica with occasional coarser particles. 

Paste texture and color: Compact, fine-grained, and slightly contorted. Color 
usually gray-black at core. Both or exterior surfaces buff. Sometimes 
sherds are fired through to buff color. Rarely they are gray-black all 
the way through. 


Fic. 25.—Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period vessels. Left: Andrews Com- 
plicated Stamped, Early Variety; right: Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, 


Early Variety. (Redrawn from Moore. Year, figure number, and site: left, 
1902: 37, Alligator Bayou; right, 1902: 50, Anderson’s Bayou. Left is } actual 


size; right is 4 actual size.) 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Exterior covered with stamped decora- 
tion. Interior surfaces carefully smoothed, sometimes to a low polish. 
Surfaces various shades of buff or gray. Fire-mottled. 

Hardness: 3 or slightly less to 4.5; average 3.5. 

Thickness: 4 to 6 mm. with average nearer 4. Bases only slightly thicker 
than walls or rims. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Impression of a carved instrument, probably of wood, upon the 
soft, unfired clay of the vessel. Instrument may have been a flat paddle, 
a curved rocker, or cylindrical in form. 

Design: Designs are predominantly curvilinear, although rectilinear ele- 
ments are sometimes combined with curvilinear ones (pl. 20; pl. 22, 
c, d, f, g). Design units or motifs are usually made up of a number 
of elements, making a rather complicated whole. There is sufficient 
repetition of these design units on a vessel to show that the stamping 
unit (paddle, rocker, or cylinder) was repeatedly pressed onto the vessel 
until the surface was virtually covered (fig. 25, right). There is a good 
deal of overlapping of design motifs. 
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The designs described below are in terms of the raised, not the de- 
pressed, surfaces. These, of course, correspond to the carved-out por- 
tions of the stamping instrument. The following design units or motifs 
are noted: (1) “Stars” in a circle with 6 or 7 points (fig. 26, a). 
There is also a solid depressed dot in the middle of the “star.” The 
“star” in circle element is apparently a part of a greater motif. (2) 
Concentric circles with center dot (fig. 26, c). They are arranged 
tangent to each other. Other elements are often combined. (3) “Fig- 
ure 8” designs made up of several concentric lines (fig. 26, b). (4) 
Winged concentric circles (fig. 26, a). (5) Concentric circle with 
attached double-looped bar (fig. 26, d). (6) Circle and dot with four 
petals or attached loops surrounded by a series of concentric curved 
lines (fig. 26, f). The concentric curved lines are broken by four equi- 
distant lobate elements which converge toward the central “flowerlike” 
figure. (7) Series of attached ovals nested into a similar series above 
and below (fig. 26, g). Ovals marked with simple hachure. (8) Con- 
centric ovals or “eyes” set in a field of flowing curved lines (fig. 27, a). 
(9) Concentric sigmoid figures (fig. 27, b). (10) Various concentric 
“teardrops” are hatched, giving a “snowshoe” effect (fig. 27, c, d). 
(11) Nested lobate figures with central “eye,” as in a peacock feather 
(fig. 27, f). (12) Use of concentric rectangles in conjunction with 
curvilinear figures (fig. 27, h). (13) Connected spirals, diamonds, and 
nested irregular curvilinear-rectilinear figures (fig. 27, g, 7). 

There are, in addition, a good many variants of the elements and 
motifs described, as well as other distinct motifs. In fact, the impression 
is one of almost numberless designs. Yet there is an over-all similarity 
of style. 

Execution is fairly good. The impressions are generally clear except 
where there is overlapping. Depth of impressions averages about I mm., 
and the average width of the raised lines of the design is 1.5 mm. 

Distribution: Exterior vessel surface except for base. 


Form: 


Total vessel: Pot form with slightly outflared orifice and rounded base. 

Rim: Straight and vertical or slightly outslanted or outcurved at orifice. 
Occasionally the merest extrusion or thickening on exterior edge. (See 
fig. 28.) 

Lip: Small, close-spaced, round-bottomed notches most common. Also 
wider scallops. Flat, round-flat, and round-pointed. 

Base: Rounded. 

Appendages: Small, solid tetrapodal supports. 


Geographical range of type: Especially plentiful in northwest Florida and south 


and central Georgia. This last seems to be the region of its greatest 
developments and possible origin. Also found in north Georgia, adjacent 
portions of Alabama, South Carolina, and in eastern Tennessee. Dis- 
tribution in other parts of Florida not clarified. It is probable that it 
occurs all though north-central Florida. It is found on the St. Johns 
as an important minority type. On the west coast Swift Creek and 
related complicated stamped types are found as far south as Tampa Bay. 


Fic. 26.—Swift Creek Complicated Stamped design units, Early Variety. 
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Fic. 27.—Swift Creek Complicated Stamped design units, Early Variety. 
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Chronological position of type: Santa Rosa-Swift Creek marker type. On the 
Georgia coast it precedes the predominantly cord-marked Wilmington 
Period, and in central Georgia it precedes early manifestations of Middle 
Mississippian. On the St. Johns River it is found in the latter half of 
the St. Johns I Period. 

Relationship of type: Early Swift Creek seems to be the prototype of most of 
the similar complicated stamped pottery of the Southeast. Pickwick 
Complicated Stamped of northern Alabama and the complicated stamped 
types of the Candy Creek culture of the Chickamaugua Basin, in Ten- 
nessee, are clearly related to Swift Creek. Complicated stamped sherds 
found as far north as the Ohio Valley, in Hopewell associations, are of 
this same family. 

Bibliography: Kelly (1938, pp. 25-31); Willey (1039, 1945); Jennings and 
Fairbanks (1939) ; Haag (1939) ; Lewis and Kneberg (1946, pls. 46, 47). 


Fic. 28.—Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period rim forms. Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped, Early Variety. (Interiors to right.) 


Type name—CROOKED RIVER COMPLICATED STAMPED (Early 
Variety). 

Definition as a type: From northwest Florida coast, present paper. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Fractures indicate coiling or annular technique. 

Temper: Fine sand and mica. 

Paste texture, color, and finish: Interior surfaces smoothed, in some cases 
to a polish. Exterior surfaces decorated with stamping. Surfaces usu- 
ally buff with fire-clouding. Occasionally surfaces are entirely gray- 
black. 

Hardness: 3 to 3.5. 

Thickness: Average 4 to 5 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Carved wooden paddle or other similar instrument impressed 

on soft unfired surfaces of vessel. 
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Design: A pattern of rectilinear zigzag lines or chevrons (fig. 29, top). 
These chevrons are continuous down the sides or around the body of 
the vessel. They are very close-spaced (2 or 3 mm.). The design 
differs from a “herringbone” motif in that there are no lines connecting 
the angles of the nested chevrons. Angle of chevrons varies from slightly 
acute to very obtuse. Overlapping of the design is fairly common. 
Execution good. (PI. 10, a-b.) 

Distribution: Probably most of vessel exteriors. 


Fic. 29.—Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period rim forms. Top: Crooked River 
Complicated Stamped; bottom, left: Gulf Check Stamped; bottom, right: New 
River Complicated Stamped. (Interiors to right.) 


Form: 
Total vessel: Sherds indicate pot form with slightly outflared orifice. 
Rim: Slightly outflared (fig. 20, top). 
Lip: All specimens examined have scalloped or notched lips. 
Appendages: One sherd shows very small solid support. 
Geographical range of type: Northwest coast of Florida, particularly around 
Carrabelle and to the east. 
Chronological position of type: Early variety is found as a minor type in the 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 
Relationships of type: Clearly related to the complicated stamping tradition of 
the lower Southeast. The closest parallel is an as yet unpublished type, 
“St. Simons Herringbone Stamped,” from St. Simons Island on the 
Georgia Coast (Preston Holder, personal communication, 1937). 
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Type name—ST. ANDREWS COMPLICATED STAMPED (Early Va- 
riety ). 

Definition as a type: From the northwest Florida coast, present paper. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiling or annular technique. 

Temper: Fine sand and mica. 

Paste texture and color: Compact, slightly contorted, but fine-grained and 
homogeneous. Buff throughout or gray-black core with one or both 
surfaces fired buff. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Well smoothed, even to a low polish on 
interiors. Orange-buff to dull buff. Sometimes black or gray depending 
upon firing. Buff surfaces often fire-clouded. 

Hardness: 2.5 to 3.5. 

Thickness: 4 to 6 mm. 


Fic. 30.—St. Andrews Complicated Stamped, Early Variety. 


Decoration: 

Technique: Application of carved wooden paddle or instrument to unfired, 
soft surfaces of vessel. 

Design: Three principal motifs are noted. One is a field of simple hatched 
rectangles arranged in a checker fashion or with lines of hachure of 
each rectangle running at right angles to the lines of hachure of the 
rectangle next to it (fig. 30, center). There are 4 to Io lines within a 
rectangle or square. Squares measure from 2 to 3 cm. Another motif is 
made up of a field of diagonally bisected rectangles with each triangular 
half filled with hachure running at right angles to its complementary 
triangle (figs. 25, left; 30, left). A third motif is less definite. It is 
characterized by concentric rectangles or triangles. The lines are usu- 
ally more widely spaced than is the case for the other two motifs 
(fig. 30, right). 

Distribution: Most of the vessel, except base in some instances. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Sherds suggest pot form. Moore shows one pot with slightly 
flared orifice. 

Rim: Inslanted or slightly outflared. Moore shows specimen with wide 
scallops. 
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Lip: Flat-round or flat. 
Base: One sherd shows subconoidal base. 
Appendages: None known. 

Geographical range of type: Pensacola to Apalachee Bay, northwest Florida. 
More common at eastern end of this range. 

Chronological position of type: Santa Rosa-Swiit Creek Period. Related to 
other rectilinear complicated stamped types of lower Southeast. Napier 
Complicated Stamped of central Georgia is an example of a similar 
type. 

Bibliography: Jennings and Fairbanks (1939, type: Napier Complicated 
Stamped) ; Kelly (1938, p. 45 and pl. 10). 


Type name-—NEW RIVER COMPLICATED STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: Northwest coast of Florida, present paper. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiling or some annular technique. 

Temper: Fine sand and mica. 

Paste texture and color: Compact, granular, and slightly contorted. Buff 
cross section or gray core with buff-fired surfaces. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Interiof® surfaces smoothed to a low 
polish. Pale dull buff to orange-red buff. Black fire mottling. 

Hardness: 2.5 to 3.5. 

Thickness: Average of 5 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Carved wooden paddle or other similar instrument impressed 
upon soft clay. 

Design: Combination of curvilinear and rectilinear elements. Background 
area done in check stamping which most clearly resembles the small 
clear check of Gulf Check Stamped. Concentric circles, lobate figures, 
interlocked whorls, and “rayed” elements or stars are the foreground 
features. In some instances these circles, etc., seem to be a part of the 
same design unit as the check stamping, as if the combination design 
had been carved onto the stamping medium (fig. 29, bottom, right) ; 
in other instances the circles, lobate forms, stars, etc. are separately 
superimposed upon the check background. (PI. 21, a-e.) 

Distribution: All sherds observed have decoration covering entire exterior 
surface. 

Form: 

Rim: Slightly outflared (fig. 29, bottom, right). 

Lip: Round-pointed and flat-round. 

Geographical range of type: The northwest coast of Florida in the vicinity of 
Carrabelle. 

Chronological position of type: Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Relationships of type: Related to both check and complicated stamped series, 
most specifically to Gulf Check Stamped and Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped. Does this type mark the appearance of the first curvilinear 
and complicated designs stamped on pottery? It occurs stratigraphically 
at about the proper time, at the point of transition from Deptford into 
Swift Creek. 
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Type name-—GULF CHECK STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: From the northwest coast of Florida, present paper. This 
type is not well established at the present time. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Fractures indicate coiling or an annular technique. 

Temper: Fine sand and mica with very few exceptions. 

Paste texture and color: Compact and slightly contorted, but homogeneous. 
Large particles of sand, grit, and clay (?). Paste is buff throughout in 
some cases; is gray-black but rarely; and is occasionally gray-black 
at the core with buff-fired surfaces. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Exterior surface covered with stamped 
decoration. Interior surfaces are well smoothed and sometimes have 
low polish. The buff surface color varies from a bright reddish buff to 
a very pale yellow-gray. Fire clouding is common. 

Hardness: 2.5 to 3.5. 

Thickness: Ranges from 6 to 3 mm. with an average slightly under 5 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Impressed upon surface of an unfired vessel with a carved 
wooden paddle or instrument upon which a considerable area of the 
surface was carved with lines arranged in a grid-bar fashion. 

Design: Check stamped units of undetermined size. Individual rectangles 
usually oblong and sometimes diamond-shaped. Lands of one direction 
slightly higher, broader, more pronounced than those of the other. 
Rectangles are deep, clearly made, and do not vary much in size (3 by 
5 mm. is a good average). Pronounced lands a little over 1 mm. wide 
and lesser lands a little under 1 mm. wide. There is very little over- 
lapping of the design. To sum up, the check stamping for this type is 
neater, more carefully done, both as to design and execution, than any 
other check stamped type from Gulf Florida. (PI. 21, f, g.) 

Distribution: Exterior surface. Extends up to lip. Distance downward on 
vessel undetermined. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Probably pot form. 

Rim: Outslanting and slightly outflared rims. Some of the latter suggest 
that pot was constricted just below orifice (fig. 29, bottom, left). 

Lips: Round-flat and unmodified except for a trifling extrusion of paste on 
exterior surface; or scallops or notches made by pressing a cylindrical 
tool onto the top of the lip. These scallops or notches vary from 1 cm. 
to 5 mm. in spacing. 

Base and appendages: No data. 

Geographical range of type: Northwest Florida coast between St. Andrews and 
Apalachee Bays. 

Chronological position of type: In northwest Florida the type appears during the 
Deptford Period and continues up into the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period. It is not a good marker type for either period owing to its 
scarcity and the difficulty sometimes experienced in distinguishing it 
from other check stamped types when dealing with small body sherds. 
The scalloped or notched rim is, however, a good horizon marker in 
this area, commonly found as a feature of Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. 
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Relationships of type: Undoubtedly related to all types of the generic division 


of southeastern stamped potteries listed as “checked.” Its chronological 
position in Florida suggests that it is a continuation of the check stamped 
tradition begun in the Deptford Period. 


Type name-—WEST FLORIDA CORD-MARKED (Early Variety). 
Definition as a type: Tentatively described in present paper. The specimens 


from northwest Florida appear to be another expression of cord-wrapped 
paddle marking found in the Lower Mississippi Valley and the lower 
Southeast. Its resemblance to other cord-marked types from the South- 
east, and its relative scarcity in Florida, indicate that the type should 
be merged eventually with other cord-marked types found in the 
interior. 

In the stratigraphic analyses of this report West Florida Cord-marked 
of both the Early and Late Varieties are listed as a single type. Most 
of the sherds studied were of the Early Variety. The Late Variety of 
the type was set up to take care of those few sherds appearing in a 
Weeden Island context and distinguished by the characteristic Weeden 
Island folded rim. 


Ware characteristics: 
Method of manufacture: Fractures indicate coiling or annular technique. 
Temper: Mostly with fine sand. There are several sherds from a single 


vessel which was tempered with what appear to be lumps of clay and 
huge angular pieces of grit. 


Paste texture and color: Granular except in the clay-grit specimens men- 


tioned above. Usually black or gray paste core and sometimes blackish 
surfaces. Buff-fired surfaces and also red or buff throughout. 


Surface texture, color, and finish: Exterior surfaces completely roughened. 


Interior surfaces fairly well smoothed. Color varies as noted under 
paste description. 


Hardness: 2.5 to 4. 
Thickness: Ranges from 4 mm. to I cm.; average 6 mm. 
Decoration: 
Technique: Impressions of cord-wrapped paddle or stamping tool on wet 


clay of vessel exterior. 


Design: Close-spaced cord marking except in few cases. Cord impressions 


are deep and clear. Cords used were probably coarsely twined. (PI. 
21-h:) 


Distribution: Apparently entire vessel exterior. Cord impressions run ver- 


Form: 


tically, diagonally, and horizontally on the vessel with vertical place- 
ment the most common. One specimen has diagonal arrangement of 
cord impressions on body with vertical impressions (4 cm. long) 
around rim. 


Total vessel: Pots with both slightly flared and slightly converged orifices 


indicated. 


Rim: Direct and slightly inslanting or slightly outflared. Thickened a little 


below orifice. 


Lip: Round-pointed with slight exterior eversion and rounding in some 


cases. Some are notched or scalloped. 


Base: Conoidal(?) or subconoidal(?). 
Appendages: None observed. 
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Geographical range of type: The northwest and central-west Florida Gulf coast. 

Chronological position of type: The Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Owing 
to its scarcity and lack of stratigraphic data for the type, this period 
placement is very tentative. 

Relationships of type: To the various Southeastern cord-marked wares. Deason- 
ville Cord-marked of Louisiana and Wilmington Cord-marked of the 
Georgia coast are good examples. 

Bibliography: Ford and Willey (1939: Deasonville type) ; Caldwell and War- 
ing (1939: Wilmington Heavy Cord-marked type). 


Type name —CRYSTAL RIVER INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From west Florida in the present paper. 

Ware characteristics: Probably a coiled ware. Tempered with fine sand and 
mica. The paste is homogeneous and granular, resembling Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped of the Early Variety. Buff-fired surfaces. Both 
interior and exterior surfaces are smoothed, occasionally polished. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Deep, medium-wide incised lines and large, round-dot punc- 
tations. Incision sometimes displays “fractured” edges showing that 
lines were made after complete sun drying. 

Design: Combination lobate forms and circles (fig. 31, a), recticurvilinear 
flags (fig. 31, b, d), cruciform arrangements, starlike points attached 
to lobate or circular elements (fig. 31, g), and pendant loops (fig. 31, c). 
These elements are often filled with fields of large dot punctations. 
The various elements are combined into complicated designs. These may 
or may not be highly conventionalized life forms. Some pieces show 
obvious naturalism, including a hand design, human face, bird, etc. 

Distribution: Vessel exterior. Usually pendant from rim but sometimes 
covers entire vessel. 

Form: Flattened-globular bowls, cylindrical beakers, double-globed vessels, 
collared jars, composite-silhouette jars. Rims are unmodified or have a 
fold or slight flange. 

Geographical range of type: Known from Franklin to Citrus Counties along 
the Gulf Coast. May have even greater extent. 

Chronological position of type: Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. May extend 
into Weeden Island I. 

Relationships of type: Some similarities to Santa Rosa Punctated. May be 
prototype of Weeden Island Incised. 

Bibliography: Willey and Phillips (1944) ; Willey (1948b, 1948c). 


Type name: CRYSTAL RIVER ZONED RED. 

Definition as a type: Gulf Coast of Florida, present paper. 

Ware characteristics: Adequate data are lacking, but the few sherds examined 
are very close to Crystal River Incised. 

Decoration: Combines the deep line incision and large dot punctation with use 
of red pigment. Pigment is carmine to crimson and is applied, as a 
rule, in zones which are not filled with fields of punctation. Designs 
are horizontal bands, curvilinear rosettes (fig. 31, f), and, in one case, 
a naturalistic hand (fig. 31, ¢). 

Form: Beaker and composite-silhouette jar known. 


Fic. 31.—Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period vessels. a-d, g, Crystal River In- 
cised; e, f, Crystal River Zoned Red; h, Pierce Zoned Red. (Redrawn from 
Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1907: 9, Crystal River; b, 1903: 21, 
Crystal River; c, 1902: 284, Spring Creek; d, 1902: 255, Hall; e, 1902: 158, 
Pierce Mound A; f, 1902: 163, Pierce Mound A; g, 1903:148, Aspalaga; h, 
1902: 270, Hall. All 4 actual size.) 
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Geographical range of type: (Same as Crystal River Incised.) 

Chronological position of type: (Same as Crystal River Incised.) 

Relationships of type: To Crystal River Incised. May also be a prototype for 
later Weeden Island types. 


Type name —CRYSTAL RIVER NEGATIVE PAINTED. 

Definition as a type: Gulf Coast of Florida, this paper. Previously mentioned 
by Willey and Phillips (1944) and Willey (1948b). 

Ware characteristics: Much the same as Crystal River Incised except that the 
ware is thinner and better polished. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Resist-dye process whereby design is brought out in the natural 
buff color of the vessel by the application of a black dye which fills in 
the background. Has sometimes been referred to as “lost-color” process. 

Design: Only five specimens of the type are known. Three of these are 
from Crystal River (Ci-1); one is from Warrior River, mound B 
(Ta-3) ; and one is from Green Point (Fr-11). A bold running scroll 
with interspaced dots, a running volute with interspaced dots and a 
dotted border band, nested triangles and chevrons, and a series of sepa- 
rate horizontal U-shaped elements are the known designs. (PI. 23.) 

Distribution: Apparently most of exterior vessel body. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Small flattened-globular bowls, large flattened-globular bowls, 
and globular bowls with flared collars. 

Rim: Small and large flanges. In one case the flange is scalloped. Also 
scalloped rims and unmodified rims. 

Base: Rounded. 

Appendages: None known. 

Geographical range of type: From Franklin to Citrus Counties along the Gulf 
Coast. 

Chronological position of type: Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Relationships of type: Has general ware series relationships to the other Crystal 
River types and to the subsequent Weeden Island Period types. May 
be an ancient prototype of the late Middle Mississippian negative painted 
pottery found in other parts of the Southeast. 

Bibliography: Willey and Phillips (1944); Willey (1948b). 


Type name—PIERCE ZONED RED. 

Definition as a type: Gulf Coast of Florida, present paper. Few data are 
available. 

Ware characteristics: About the same as Crystal River Negative Painted. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Combination of line incision and enclosed red zones. Lines have 
been made when paste has been extremely dry but before firing. Lines 
are medium broad and deep. Red pigment is carmine to crimson. 

Design: Very simple rectangular panels, horizontal bands, vertical zigzag 
bands (fig. 31, h), diagonal bands, diamonds, and pendant loops. (PI. 
22, a.) 

Distribution: Exterior vessel walls. 

Form: Eccentric U-shaped double vessel and a cylindrical beaker. 
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Geographical range of type: (Same as Crystal River Series.) 

Chronological position of type: (Same as Crystal River Series.) 

Relationships of type: Obvious prototype of Weeden Island Zoned Red although 
designs are much more simple. 


Type name-—FRANKLIN PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: From the northwest coast of Florida, present paper. Type 
based upon substantial number of plain rim and distinctive basal sherds. 
Associated plain body sherds, which may in many cases come from the 
same vessels, were not classified as Franklin Plain owing to the diffi- 
culties in distinguishing it from Weeden Island Period plain ware. 

Ware characteristics: Very similar to Swift Creek Complicated Stamped 
(Early Variety). Both surfaces are smoothed and the smoothing marks 
are often evident. No evidence of polish. 


Fic. 32.—Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period rim forms. Franklin Plain. 
(Interiors to right.) 


Form: 

Total vessel: No very good evidence. Sherds suggest pots with slightly 
converged or flared orifices, and, possibly, jars with short, flared collars 
(pl. 22, e). There are some vessels illustrated by Moore which may. 
belong to this type. These include: a long-collared jar; a pot with 
slightly flared orifice ; a composite-silhouette inset jar-bowl; and a short- 
collared jar with lobes. 

Rims: Rims are inslanted, inturned with a slight recurve, and outflared. 
Many are thinned near the orifice (fig. 32). 

Lip: The general conformation of the lip is either round-pointed or flat. 
The distinguishing feature of the type is the scalloping or notching on 
the top of the lip. This varies from widely spaced smooth scallops, 
whose crests are separated by 1 to 2 cm., to narrow deep notches, mea- 
suring as little as 5 mm. from crest to crest. 

Bases and appendages: Subconoidal to flattened round bases. Tetrapodal 
supports are identical with those found on Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped (Early Variety). Supports are arranged in a square and are 
teat-shaped and solid. They range in height from 1.5 cm. to barely 
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visible nodes; in diameter they range from 1 to 3 cm. Spacing varies 
from over 6 cm. to less than 3 cm. When supports occur on a vessel 
of markedly subconoidal form a little rectangular platform is formed 
on the base. (PI. 21, i.) 

Geographical range of type: All along the northwest Florida coast. Extends 
southward to Tampa Bay. 

Chronological position of type: Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

Relationships of type: Related to the decorated wares of the Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek Period. 


Residual group: UNUSUAL FORMS. 

Description: Not a type. There are a few examples of unusual plain ware 
forms which almost certainly belong to the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period. One of these is the multiple-orifice vessel (Moore, 1902, fig. 164, 
Pierce mound A (Fr-14), is a good example). This shape also occurs 
in the type Alligator Bayou Stamped. Another is the unusual complete 
effigy form (Moore, 1902, fig. 156, Pierce mound A (Fr-14)). Such 
specimens have not been classified as Weeden Island Plain or with any 
type, but are described separately under the site discussions. 


Other arts and technologies ——The stone industry seems to have 
been moderately well developed in this period. Projectiles and large 
lance points were met with in many of the burial mounds. Some of 
these were large, beautifully chipped ceremonial blades. These could 
have been made from native flint. There is little information on point 
forms. In our stratigraphic work on the northwest coast few pro- 
jectiles (see pl. 24, c, d) were found in the pit levels of this period, 
and Moore offers few illustrations or descriptions of chipped-stone 
material. Polished-stone celts were fairly common. These were of 
medium length, averaging about 10 inches, and of the pointed-poll 
variety (pl. 42, 4). The stone of which the celts were made is im- 
ported material. The celts may have been made locally or they may 
have been traded from the north. Miscellaneous hones, smoothing 
stones, and pebble hammers were found in most of the burial mounds. 
Stone beads, bar amulets, plummet-type pendants, and rock-crystal 
pendants were occasionally present in the burial mounds. In addition 
to stone, other minerals were utilized in the manufacture of artifacts 
or were found as raw materials in the mounds. These include galena, 
mica, bitumen, kaolin, and hematite. There are two instances of 
spear-point forms cut from mica. There are also two batonlike ob- 
jects of kaolin. These last have been decorated with incised designs. 

Shellwork included, besides the conch cups, chisels and adzes 
made from columellae of the conch, Busycon hammers, Strombus celts, 
plummet-type pendants (pl. 24, a), gorgets (pl. 24, f), and beads. 
Bone was used for projectiles (pl. 24, 5), fishhooks, and gorgets. 
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Turtle-shell rattles, perforated canine teeth, shark teeth, and cut ani- 
mal jaws are additional miscellaneous items. 

The smoking complex for this period is better represented than it 
is in either earlier or later periods. More pipes and a greater variety 
of pipes are found. Pottery monitors (pl. 24, e, g, h) and stone 
monitors both occur, with the first being more common. A single 
tubular pipe is known; this is from Crystal River (Ci-1) and is of 
pottery. Both stone and pottery elbow pipes occur. Sometimes these 
are equal-arm types; others have flaring bowls and are ornamented 
with incision. The Huckleberry Landing (Fr-12) and Jackson 
(Fr-15) mounds offered some doubt as to whether or not the elbow 
pipes found there were or were not intrusive. The fact that similar 
pipes are present in other mounds of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period argues for their inclusive presence. 

The metalwork of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period is better 
done and more plentiful than in later periods. Metals are unknown 
from the earlier horizons. Copper is the usual metal and is obviously 
an import. It is also probable that the actual artifacts themselves 
were made elsewhere and imported, as the forms are identical with 
those found as far north as the Ohio Valley. Copper-covered ear 
spools of wood and bone are reported as are all-metal bicymbal-type 
ear ornaments. Some of the latter have hammered silver (pl. 24, 1, 7) 
or meteoric iron plating. Conjoined copper tubes are known from the 
Crystal River site as are sheet-copper ornaments decorated by a re- 
poussé technique. Miscellaneous copper fragments are listed for sev- 
eral of the mounds. 

Although no examples are extant, it is almost certain that wood 
carving was an accomplished art for the period. The designs on the 
complicated stamped pottery are intricate and well conceived. This 
means that such designs were first carved upon the stamping medium ; 
and, lacking evidences of such stamps in imperishable materials, it is 
believed that they were carved from wood. It is very likely that other 
articles of wood were similarly decorated. Unfortunately for the 
archeologist what may have been the most splendid artistic expression 
of their culture, ornamented woodwork, has perished completely. 

In summation it can be said that most of the handicrafts of the 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period Indians do not come up to their 
pottery, where they display an unusual virtuosity. Stone chipping 
shows average skill; stone grinding and polishing, if indigeneous, is 
equally able; metalwork is probably not local. Shell carving, on the 
other hand, is undoubtedly local and well adapted. Ornaments, such 
as a fish-effigy gorget, exceed shell carving as it was known in the 
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Glades area but are not products of consumate skill. Plummets, 
Busycon hammers, and Strombus celts are identical with those from 
the Glades area, and the ideas for these artifacts probably were bor- 
rowed from the south. Wood carving was well developed. 

The various artifacts found in the mounds give us a skeletonized 
idea of some of the activities of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek People. 
Stone and shell tools and weapons were obviously used in work, war, 
fishing, and hunting. The functions of specific objects is speculative. 
Stone and shell celts and shell hammers could have been effective 
as cutting, digging, or fighting implements. The rather large number 
of ornamental or ceremonial objects is noteworthy. It is believed 
that the stone or shell plummets or pendants were used as dress 
ornaments. Gorgets, beads, amulets, teeth, animal jaws, and copper 
ear spools are clearly ornamental. Smoking may have had a ritualistic, 
a nonritualistic, or a dual function in the society. The placing of 
hunting and fighting weapons in the mounds shows a regard for the 
importance of these activities. Purposeful breakage of celts and flint 
points which accompany the dead, in much the same way that pottery 
vessels were purposefully destroyed, reflects an animistic concern for 
the destruction and “release” of the object to accompany the spirit 
of the dead. 

Speculations on population and period duration.—There are 19 
midden and 19 burial-mound sites of this period. Twelve of the 
burial mounds are pure sites, while seven are mixed with a later 
period. As mounds are more noticeable, have attracted more interest, 
and have been explored more often than village sites, I believe it 
likely that the 19 burial mounds which we have identified as Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek represent a greater proportion of the total burial 
mounds of this period than the 19 midden sites represent in relation 
to the total number of villages. This would mean that not every Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek village site had in association its own burial mound. 
Although our data are insufficient to make a conclusive determination 
of this important point, there is considerable evidence to indicate 
that some midden sites were without special places of burial. The 
19 mound and Ig village sites which we are analyzing are not all, 
as is evident from the site lists, combined village-mound units. For 
example, several of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek middens which were 
explored during the 1940 survey had no burial mound in association. 
From this it would appear that several of the village sites, probably 
those clustered within a radius of a few miles, banded together to 
build a mound for common use. 
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As a trial estimate we will say that middens are three times as nu- 
merous as mounds. If there were once four times as many Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek mounds in the Gulf Coast area as we have accounted 
for in our review, say approximately 80, the number of village com- 
munities, as represented by middens, would then total 240. I realize 
that these figures are little better than guesses, given whatever ap- 
proach to validity that they may have by my first-hand impressions 
of the country and its archeological sites. I believe, though, that the 
figures which I have set represent a maximum rather than a minimum 
number of sites. 

We move even farther away from controlled data and evidence in 
trying to estimate population figures. Multiplying the estimated num- 
ber of living communities (240) by the figure of 30 persons per av- 
erage community we arrive at a total population, at any one time 
during the period, of 7,200. It is, of course, likely that these small, 
thin sites were not all occupied at the same time. To arrive at a living 
mean, the 7,200 might be shaved to 5,000 or less. 

An estimated duration of 200 years is set for the Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek Period. Santa Rosa-Swift Creek ceramics and other artifacts 
show a much greater degree of specialization, a greater intricacy of 
detail, and an over-all superiority to those of the Deptford or Perico 
Island Periods. Although stylistically different they stand on the 
same level of skill as Weeden Island. The inner stylistic changes of 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek are less marked than those which character- 
ize the growth of Weeden Island. This does not necessarily mean that 
less time was involved for the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek development 
than for Weeden Island, but taking into consideration as well the sev- 
eral cross-datings of the Gulf Coast sequence with other sequences 
outside of the area, I am inclined to allow only half as much time for 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek as I do for the full chronological span of 
Weeden Island. 


THE WEEDEN ISLAND PERIODS 


Period definition——Two periods, Weeden Island I and II, follow 
in that order after Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. Weeden Island I is de- 
noted by the first appearance of the Weeden Island Series of pottery 
types. The only exception to this is the type Weeden Island Plain. As 
now defined, Weeden Island Plain covers a great range of vessel forms, 
some of which first appear in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 
Further refining of the Gulf Coast sequences and typology will prob- 
ably result in a separation of this type into two parts, an early and 
a late, 
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The decorated types of the Weeden Island Series are Weeden 
Island Incised, Carrabelle Incised, Carrabelle Punctated, and a num- 
ber of others which usually appear in minor percentages. Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped (Late Variety) is also a marker type for the 
Weeden Island I Period. 

The ceramic indicator for Weeden Island II is the type Wakulla 
Check Stamped. Weeden Island Series types also continue. Some 
types, such as Weeden Island Punctated, are more common in this 
period than in Weeden Island I. A distinctive feature of Weeden 
Island II in the northwest is the virtual disappearance of Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped (Late Variety) and other related complicated 
types. 

There are also minor temporal and regional variations in the 
Weeden Island Periods. Weeden Island Incised of the Weeden 
Island 1 Period tends to be characterized by deeper, bolder incised 
lines and a greater variety of vessel forms than in the II Period. 
Weeden Island Plain of the I Period is often seen in such forms as 
compartment trays and flattened-globular bowls with the heavy, cut-out 
rim fold so typical of the central and east Florida type, Oklawaha 
Plain. These forms and features apparently disappear in Weeden 
Island II. Around Tampa Bay, at the southern end of the central 
coast region and southward into the Manatee region, a group of types 
appear that are either absent or rare in the Weeden Island Complex 
of the northwest. Among these are the Papys Bayou Series, the Little 
Manatee Series, the Hillsborough Series, and a variant complicated 
stamped series. Most of these seem to be Weeden Island II types. 

The sites—tThe site review shows 21 pure sites of the Weeden 
Island I Period and 12 sites in which Weeden Island I is mixed with 
other period components. Most of these mixed sites, it will be noted, 
are the same burial mounds which were noted as mixed under the 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 


Pure sites 

Middens : 
Santa Rosa Sound (Sa-1) 
Site west of Point Washington (WI-11) 
West St. Andrews (By-2) 

Burial mounds: 
Site west of Point Washington (WI1-11) 
Basin Bayou, west (W1-13) 
Holley (By-1) 
West Bay Post Office (By-11) 
Burnt Mill Creek, smaller mound (By-16) 
Burnt Mill Creek, west (By-17) 
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Laughton’s Bayou, mound A (By-27) 
Hare Hammock, smaller mound (By-31) 
Davis’ Field (Ca-1) 

Gotier Hammock (Gu-2) 

St. Joseph’s Bay (Gu-6) 

Tucker (Fr-4) 

Bird Hammock, mound B (Wa-10) 
Aucilla River mound (Ta-1) 

Warrior River, mound A (Ta-2) 
Horseshoe Point (Di-1) 

Fowler’s Landing, larger mound (Ly-1) 
Cayo Palu (Ch-1) 


Mixed sites 


Middens: 


Villa Tasso (WI1-2) 
Davis Point, west (By-7) 
Mound Field (Wa-8) 


Burial mounds: 


Aspalaga (Gd-1) 

Chipola Cut-off (Gu-5) 

Porter’s Bar (Fr-1) 

Jackson mound (Fr-15) 

Marsh Island (Wa-1) 

Hall site (Wa-4) 

Warrior River, mound B (Ta-3) 

Seven miles north of Cedar Keys (Lv-2) 
Tarpon Springs (Pi-3) 
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There are 29 pure sites and 19 mixed sites of the Weeden Island II 


Period. 


Pure sites 


Middens: 


First site opposite Woodlawn (Es-4) 
Second site opposite Woodlawn (Es-5) 
Rocky Bayou, east (Ok-2) 

Black Point (Ok-4) 

Hicks site (WI1-6) 


Midden northwest of Crystal Lake (Wg-1) 


Pearl Bayou midden (By-24) 
West Bristol midden (Li-1) 
Midden west of Carrabelle (Fr-3) 
Ocklockonee Bay midden (Fr-6) 
Topsail Bluff (Fr-7) 

Eleven Mile Point (Fr-10) 

Surf (Wa-2) 

Nichols (Wa-3) 

Refuge headquarters (Wa-13) 
Hodgeson’s Hill (Lv-8) 
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Domiciliary mounds: 
Graveyard Point (Sa-3) 
Burial mounds: 
Maester Creek (Sa-2) 
Rocky Bayou, west (Ok-3) 
Sowell (By-3) 
Davis Point, west (By-7) 
North Bay (By-20) 
Indian Pass Point (Gu-1) 
Mound at Bristol (Li-4) 
St. Marks mound (Wa-12) 
Chassahowitzka River (Ci-3) 
Wekiwachee River (Pa-1) 
Pithlochascootie River (Pa-2) 
Parrish mound 5 (Ma-s) 


Mixed sites 

Middens : 
Top bench mark (Es-2) 
Hickory Shores (Sa-5) 
Second Gulf Breeze site (Sa-7) 
Big Hammock (WI1-3) 
Mack Bayou (WI-8) 
Bear Point (By-5) 
West Bay bridge (By-6) 
West Goose Creek (Wa-6) 
Clearwater (Pi-5) 
Boca Ciega Island (Pi-6) 
Rocky Point (Hi-7) 
Osprey (So-2) 

Midden and cemetery: 
Pool Hammock (So-3) 

(Cemetery features at this site probably relate to later Safety 
Harbor occupation. ) 

Burial mounds: 

Weeden Island (Pi-1) 
(Underlain by Perico Island Period cemetery.) 

Thomas (Hi-1) 
Picknick (Hi-3) 
Jones (Hi-4) 
Buck Island (Hi-6) 
Englewood (So-1) 


A number of sites either could not be differentiated as Weeden 
Island I or II or they combined characteristics of both of these periods 
to indicate that use or occupation had lasted over both periods. Most 
of these are burial mounds, but some are village locations. There are 
42 such combined or undifferentiated sites which are purely Weeden 
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Island. Eleven more sites show combined or undifferentiated Weeden 
Island features mixed with other periods. 


Pure sites 
Middens : 


Holley (By-1) 

Midden in Davis Point area (By-9) 
Hall site (Wa-4) 

Piney Point (Ly-9) 


Burial mounds: 


Pippen’s Lake (WI1-12) 

Wise Bluff (W1-17) 

Dead River, north (WI1-18) 

Dead River, south (W1-19) 
Douglas Bluff (W1-20) 

Spring Hill Landing (Wg-2) 
Miller Field Landing (Weg-3) 
Bear Point (By-5) 

Davis Point, east (By-8) 

West Bay Creek (By-12) 

Phillips Inlet (By-13) 

Brock Hammock (By-14) 

Burnt Mill Creek, larger mound (By-15) 
Fannings Bayou (By-19) 

Large Bayou (By-22) 

Mound near Pearl Bayou (By-25) 
Strange’s Landing (By-26) 
Laughton’s Bayou, mound B (By-28) 
Hare Hammock, larger mound (By-30) 
Farmdale (By-32) 

McLaney place (Hn-1) 

Fullmore’s Upper Landing (Hn-2) 
Kemp’s Landing (Ja-2) 

OK Landing (Ca-2) 

Burgess Landing (Gu-3) 

Isabel Landing (Gu-4) 

Hare’s Landing (Dr-1) 

Kerr’s Landing (Dr-3) 

Hardnut Landing (Dr-4) 
Shoemake Landing (Ey-1) 

Rock Bluff Landing (Li-5) 
Brickyard Creek (Fr-8) 

Bird Hammock, mound A (Wa-9) 
Gigger Point (Lv-3) 

Culpepper (Ly-5) 

Way Key (Lv-6) 

Palmetto Island (Ly-7) 


Cemetery or burial mound (?): 
Aboriginal cemetery in Cedar Keys (Lv-4) 
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Mixcd sites 

Middens: 
Five miles west of Navarre (Es-3) 
Fort Walton (Ok-6) 
Sowell (By-3) 
Porter’s Bar (Fr-1) 
Carrabelle (Fr-2) 
Tucker (Fr-4) 
Nine-Mile Point (Fr-9) 
Pierce midden (Fr-14) 
Refuge tower (Wa-14) 
Shaws Point (Ma-7) 

Burial mounds: 
Bayport (He-1) 

There are also the three sites questionable as to period but which 
may be Weeden Island or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. 
Questionable 

Burial mounds: 
Sampson’s Landing (Ja-1) 
Michaux Log Landing (Li-6) 
Munnerlyn’s Landing (Dr-2) 

The following totals summarize the numbers of sites of various 
kinds for the Weeden Island Periods. 


errenielstatid: Gea oe ce ee ee hte he ee ee oe eM em ee 33 
JPA | nhs ole eekee Are aler so Bes aR PE EARP 21 
Middens) sc iesiiste ssa. 2 
Burial, mounds’ ...0.).-.;.' 18 
NACE pears n yore Ses os SlStailat sais Src Cet ieee eee ce 12 
Midd ens: tsccotierserxeleess © 3 
Burial mounds ........ 9 
Wreedenuelislancmmliles cacyssy -pstercfoneis cose usec raterarckals gs! orsy ai share loi tenes 48 
[PALER BEA eA AOR ROR ORS Orr ete aise cen 29 
Middenstiaen. seston 16 
Domiciliary mounds ... 1 
Burial mounds ........ 12 
INT KE yet secere varesete teederon cotatendie Goisreibid cuoeusaa) ete 19 
Middensie-avoeiss tre csors 12 
Middens and cemetery... 1 
Burial mounds ........ 6 
Weeden Island (combined and undifferentiated) ................... 53 
PUIG Gress yaiccis ai teoteretoecieleleete evarste ats etetc co uietee eer: 42 
Maddens’*. {7588 see vs. 4 
Burial mounds ........ 37 
Cemetery or burial 
mound sede ee I 
Maxed) Sis Renee ine oe coe Het Nee cles II 
Maddess: castu-cenc: ust 10 
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Sites of the Weeden Island I Period, on the basis of our review, 
are more common in the northwest coast region than the central 
coastal or Manatee regions. Definite Weeden Island I sites do occur 
in the central coastal section, however. Only one site, Cayo Palu 
(Ch-1), about which we know very little, is recorded as a Weeden 
Island I site for the Manatee region. Proportionately, Weeden Island 
II sites are a little more common in the south than Weeden Island I. 
In general, the Weeden Island culture can be said to be characteristic 
of the entire area of the Florida Gulf Coast but with the greater 
density along the northwest and upper central west coasts. 

Settlement pattern—The topographic location of Weeden Island 
sites is the same as that noted for Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period 
sites in that both are found along the coast, on bay shores, or on 
streams. Occupation sites are small in extent, averaging less than 
100 meters in diameter and about .50 meter in depth. Larger, deeper 
sites that contain Weeden Island Period materials usually show evi- 
dences of occupations during other periods as well. Nearly all Weeden 
Island Period sites are marked by shell refuse. 

Burial mounds are situated near but usually not within or upon 
the midden areas. Mounds accompany many but not all of the village 
sites. As with Santa Rosa-Swift Creek it is likely that a single mound 
served more than one small community. 

The question of domiciliary or temple mounds, artificial mounds 
built primarily as bases for houses or other buildings, is very puzzling. 
Three Weeden Island I burial mounds may have been used as temple 
or house substructures in that there is some evidence to the effect that 
they had ramp-type or graded approaches leading up to the summits. 
These are the Basin Bayou, west (WI1-13), the Hall (Wa-4), and the 
Mound Field (Wa-8) sites.7* All three mounds contained typical 
Weeden Island inclusive burials and mortuary artifacts. Other pos- 
sible domiciliary mounds are the various sand mounds which Moore 
excavated and found to be sterile or nearly so. These mounds were 
artificial, and most of them were low and amorphous as to shape. 
Their lack of cultural materials makes it impossible to date most of 
them accurately in the time scale, but as they are often found near 
Weeden Island burial mounds or Weeden Island middens it is possible 
that they were Weeden Island Period structures. Several such mounds 
were tested by Fewkes at Weeden Island proper (Pi-1). These were 
a part of the mound group along with midden accumulations and the 


73] have not included the mound at the Nichols site (Wa-3) which has a 
ramp. This mound cannot be dated successfully but may have been built during 
the Fort Walton Period. 
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Weeden Island burial mound. Another apparent temple mound was 
excavated by both Moore and Walker on the Pithlochascootie River. 
Near this tumulus was a second one which proved to be a Weeden 
Island II burial mound. One of the few apparent domiciliary mounds 
that can be dated with reasonable assurance is the small sand mound at 
Graveyard Point (Sa-3). A collection from here was classified as 
Weeden Island II. 

Summing up the case for the temple- or domiciliary-type mound in 
the Weeden Island Periods, we can state that if mounds of this sort 
did occur they were rare. It is possible in some cases that they may 
have served both temple and mortuary functions. 

One other feature should be mentioned before we leave the ex- 
amination of Weeden Island settlement patterns. This is the circular 
shell enclosure. At Laughton’s Bayou, mound A (By-27), a Weeden 
Island I burial mound, a circular shell enclosure was noted in a nearby 
field. Another such enclosure was observed at Bear Point (By-5), also 
a Weeden Island site. These enclosures have not, of course, been defi- 
nitely dated, but it is probable that they belong to the Weeden Island 
Period. They may be the remains of old village fortifications or they 
may have had only a ceremonial significance. 

Economy.—It is presumed that the subsistence economy of the 
Weeden Island Periods was divided among marine foods, land ani- 
mals, and horticultural products. For the first two there is abundant 
evidence in the middens. Concerning domesticated food plants, the 
situation is about the same as for the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 
The time position of Weeden Island makes it reasonable to believe 
that the Weeden Islanders were agriculturists, but, as yet, there is no 
direct proof of this. A hint of dietary change is seen in the Carrabelle 
(Fr-2) and Mound Field (Wa-8) midden excavations. At both 
sites the lower Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period levels contain much 
more shell than the upper Weeden Island Period levels. This shift in 
midden content may signal a change from a diet predominantly made 
up of shellfish to one in which plant foods played a greater part. 

Organization of society—Few changes can be inferred between 
the Weeden Island Periods and the preceding Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek Period as regards the organization of society. The small vil- 
lages, or groups of two or three villages, were probably autonomous in 
political and religious matters. There is still the same strong orienta- 
tion toward a cult of the dead, and it is likely that mundane and 
sacred powers were closely related. Funerary goods were manu- 
factured in large numbers, especially pottery vessels. There is less 
differentiation, however, in the quantity and quality of goods placed 
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with the dead. During the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period both mass 
deposits of mortuary goods and individual offerings were found in 
the burial mounds. In Weeden Island nearly all gifts to the dead 
were placed in a common mass deposit. This may mark a decline 
in prestige accorded priests or other leaders. Special treatment of 
bodies or skeletons does continue, though. In several of the Weeden 
Island mounds one or two individuals were found centrally in the 
mound, often below mound base in a specially prepared pit grave as if 
to signify their importance as persons of distinctive station in the 
society. 

There are no outstanding ceremonial sites of the period which 
would rank above the others. This equality is even more marked than 
in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period where one or two sites stood 
out slightly above the others in size and richness. 

Disposal of the dead.—Burial of the Weeden Island Periods was in 
mounds of sand made expressly for the purpose. Only one instance 
of cemetery burial is recorded in this review (Cedar Keys (Lv-4) ) 
and that is questionable. Most of the mounds of the Weeden Island I 
Period were circular in outline. Two of the largest were oblong 
(Hall (Wa-4) and Mound Field (Wa-8)), and both of these have 
sloping extensions which may be ramp approaches. Another exten- 
sion or ramp approach is recorded for Basin Bayou, west (WI-13), 
a circular mound. It will be remembered that the oblong mound form 
and the mound extensions or ramps were fairly common features of 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period; they are also found among 
some of the mixed Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island I 
burial mounds. The Weeden Island I occurrences of these features 
would appear to be a carry-over from the earlier period. As with 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, it is very questionable whether or not the 
mound extensions were actually ramps; data are insufficient to decide 
this point. 

The Weeden Island I mounds range in height from 2.5 to 9 feet 
and in diameter from less than 30 to over 80 feet. Most were dome- 
shaped or truncated-conical. They were made of gray, white, or tan 
sands. Dark humus-stained areas, masses of charcoal or decayed 
wood, layers or lenses of shell, red ocher, masses of clay, and limestone 
rocks were sometimes present in addition to the pure sand. Evenly 
bedded strata showing a layered structure were rarely found. Only in 
one case (Davis Field (Ca-1)) is there evidence for an interior 
mound. In this instance the inner mound covered a subfloor pit, the 
bottom of which was lined with charcoal. Burned timbers and char- 
coal in some of the mounds suggest that fires were made near the 
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burials and that the sand and earth were sometimes piled over wooden 
structures which had been destroyed by fire. Decayed but unburned 
logs on mound base also suggest structures, perhaps tombs. Limerock 
slabs were sometimes used as platings for mound surfaces and as 
coverings for individual burials within the mounds. More often, 
oyster or conch shells were heaped over burials as though to form 
protective mantles for individual skeletons. 

Both secondary and primary burials were found in mounds with 
the secondary bundle and single skull inhumations tending to be 
more common than the flexed primary type. In general, the primary 
burials are found in the lower parts of the mound, on mound base, 
or below base in subfloor pits. Exposure of bodies in “houses of the 
dead,” scraping of the bones, and the storage of bones after fleshing 
but prior to burial are all suggested by the Weeden Island types of 
secondary burial. The storing up of the disarticulated skeletal remains 
of the dead for periodic burial ceremonies is probably the explana- 
tion for the mass deposits of secondary burials. Such periodic funeral 
rites were very likely the occasions for building or adding to the 
mounds. 

What appear to be primary burials may, in some cases, have been 
subjected to secondary treatment. After exposure and fleshing the 
still articulated or partially articulated skeleton could have been placed 
in the mound in a flexed, semiflexed, or extended (rare) position as 
desired. It was Moore’s opinion that this practice had been followed 
in some instances. It is also likely that regular primary inhumation 
was carried out. 

As in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, very occasional cremated remains 
were found. These are definite cremations and must be considered 
apart from bones which were only partially or slightly calcined as 
though by in situ fires. This custom of placing a fire near the human 
remains after burial was a fairly common one during the Weeden 
Island Periods. 

In Weeden Island I mounds the number of burials ranged from 3 
or 4 to about 80. These were accompanied by a profusion of artifacts. 
Mass deposits of pottery rather than individual offerings were the 
rule. These were more often found on the east side of the mound, 
usually extending from the margin in toward mound center in a sort 
of pathway. This pathway was literally paved with potsherds which 
represented vessels that had, clearly, been purposefully broken for 
the deposition ceremony. Complete, or nearly complete, vessels were 
also in the deposit. Many of these had been destroyed by breaking 
a small hole through the base as though to “kill” or release the spirit 
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of the vessel. This animistic belief may also be reflected in strange 
nonutilitarian vessels found in these deposits. These had been 
made and fired with holes already cut into base and walls. Smaller 
caches of pottery were often found at various locations in the mounds. 
Only rarely was an isolated vessel found sufficiently near a primary or 
secondary burial to attribute it to the burial as a specially placed 
offering. 

Nonceramic artifacts of stone, shell, bone, or various minerals were 
found in the mounds both as general mortuary offerings and as offer- 
ings to specific individuals. The latter practice, that of placing them 
with individuals, was not as common in the Weeden Island Period as 
it was in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek ; however nonpottery objects were 
found with individual skeletons much more frequently than pottery. 

The above discussion of burials and burial mounds refers primarily 
to Weeden Island I but can, for the most part, be applied to Weeden 
Island II as well as to the list of Weeden Island burial mounds which 
we were unable to differentiate as either Period I or Period II. 
Weeden Island II mounds have almost the same size range as Weeden 
Island I. Height of mound is from 2 to 7 feet and diameter from 
30 to 80 feet. They are constructed in the same manner. Most of 
them are circular and dome-shaped, although two mounds are oblong 
or rectanguloid. The extension or ramp-approach features are, how- 
ever, missing. The number of individuals found in Weeden Island II 
mounds seems to be, generally, about the same as Weeden Island I, 
although in two sites, Weeden Island proper (Pi-1) and Thomas 
(Hi-1), 300 to 400 burials were recovered. 

Cranial flattening is noted in three Weeden Island II sites, two un- 
differentiated Weeden Island sites, and in the mixed Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek site at Porter’s Bar (Fr-1). 

Ceramic arts—Weeden Island pottery is the most outstanding of 
the Gulf Coast and, in many respects, of the entire aboriginal eastern 
United States. This relative excellence pertains to quality of ware, 
vessel form, and surface decoration. Most of it is sand-tempered, 
even, and homogeneous. Generally, it is buff-colored ; sometimes gray ; 
and rarely slipped. It is reasonably hard, and well fired by eastern 
United States standards, and very well shaped and smoothed. Much 
of it is polished. 

Vessel forms are exceedingly numerous. Variations on the flattened- 
globular bowl and the collared jar predominate. Vessels tend to be 
small, as in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Most of the forms 
do not appear to have been used for cooking but rather for storage, 
drinking, eating, or ceremonial purposes. Cooking vessels did, of 
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course, exist. Most of them are represented only in sherd collections 
and were large open bowls or deep, round-bottomed pots. Unusual 
forms occur, such as compartmented trays and composite-silhouette 
vessels ; however even these show less variation than in the previous 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 

There is a great variety of decoration. Incision and punctation are 
two of the principal techniques. A light red pigment is used frequently 
as a zone filler in connection with incision techniques, and sometimes 
as a complete vessel slip. Stamping, including check, complicated, and 
simple varieties, is another major decorative technique of the period. 
Only rarely are incision or punctation and stamping techniques com- 
bined upon the same vessel. Design among the incised and punctated 
types is quite stylized. Curvilinear geometric forms and highly conven- 
tionalized life depictions (probably bird drawings) are most common. 
Rectilinear geometric motifs and more naturalistic curvilinear designs 
are also known. A third major technique is modeling, which is 
often used in expressing effigy or semieffigy forms. In such forms, 
usually birds, the wings, head, etc., are often embellished with incision- 
punctation techniques to give a more naturalistic effect. Modeling 
is also used for small adorno effigy figures which are attached to 
noneffigy-form vessels. While commonly combined with incision- 
punctation, modeling is only rarely used in conjunction with the 
stamping techniques. 

Although Weeden Island has much in common with the preceding 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period, it has progressed farther toward 
stabilization and is less experimental both in vessel form and decora- 
tion. In general, the differences between Weeden Island I and II 
seem to be these: Weeden Island II is more stabilized and more 
conventionalized than Weeden Island I; in this it appears to carry 
the trend noted between Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island 
I to its logical conclusion. Weeden Island II is by no means a degen- 
erate style, but the freshness, the originality, the great number of 
exotic forms and designs seen in Weeden Island I are lacking. 

Even more than in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek the pottery manufac- 
tures of the Weeden Island Period were closely bound up with ritual 
observances for the dead. 

The Weeden Island pottery types in the order in which they are 
described : 


Weeden Island Series: 
Weeden Island Plain 
Weeden Island Incised 
Weeden Island Punctated 
Weeden Island Zoned Red 
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Carrabelle Incised 
Carrabelle Punctated 
Indian Pass Incised 
Keith Incised 
Tucker Ridge-pinched 
Hare Hammock Surface-indented 
Complicated Stamped Series: 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Late Variety) 
Crooked River Complicated Stamped (Late Variety ) 
St. Andrews Complicated Stamped (Late Variety) 
Tampa Complicated Stamped 
Sun City Complicated Stamped 
Old Bay Complicated Stamped 


Wakulla Check Stamped 
Thomas Simple Stamped 
West Florida Cord-marked (Late Variety) 
Mound Field Net-marked 


Hillsborough Series : 
Hillsborough Shell Stamped 
Ruskin Dentate Stamped 
Ruskin Linear Punctated 
St. Petersburg Incised 
Papys Bayou Series: 
Papys Bayou Plain 
Papys Bayou Incised 
Papys Bayou Punctated 
Papys Bayou Diagonal-incised 
Little Manatee Series: 
Little Manatee Zoned Stamped 
Little Manatee Shell Stamped 
Little Manatee Complicated Stamped 


The remaining types are not primarily of the Weeden Island 
Complex, but as they occur in Weeden Island Period contexts in the 
Gulf Coast area they are described here. 


Biscayne or St. Johns Series: 74 
Biscayne (St. Johns) Plain 
Biscayne (St. Johns) Check Stamped 
Biscayne (Dunn’s Creek) Red 
Biscayne Roughened 
Biscayne Cord-marked 


74JIn northeast Florida pottery of this series has been referred to under the 
name of St. Johns, in southwest Florida and south Florida the name Biscayne 
has been applied. There is apparently no difference. In this paper I have used 
the Biscayne name in dealing with southern sites and the St. Johns Series names 
farther north. This is inconsistent with recognized procedures of pottery nomen- 
clature and is a concession to previous usage and literature. The two series 
should eventually be combined as one, preferably under the St. Johns name as 
this seems to be the area of origin for the ware. 
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Pasco Series: 
Pasco Plain 
Pasco Check Stamped 
Pasco Red 
Gainesville Linear Punctated 
Residual Group: 
Residual Plain 
Smooth Plain 
Plain Red 


Type Descriptions 


Type name—WEEDEN ISLAND PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: From Gulf Coast Florida, present paper. Plain ware of 
the Weeden Island type has been informally recognized for some years. 
In order to make the classification of sherds from the stratigraphic 
excavations as objectively verifiable as possible, only rim sherds were 
listed as Weeden Island Plain. It is probable that the residual group 
“Smooth Plain” is almost wholly composed of body sherds of Weeden 
Island Plain vessels. In addition, other less well-finished Weeden Island 
Plain body sherds were undoubtedly thrown into the other category, 
“Residual Plain.” 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiling or annular technique. 

Temper: Fine sand with only rare coarser particles in the form of grit or 
lumps of clay. Mica is observed in most sherds. 

Paste texture and color: Granular. Some tendency, occasionally observed, 
toward lamination and contortion of paste, although this does not affect 
the hard, compact quality of the paste. May be oxidized to buff color 
throughout ; may have buff surfaces and gray core; may have only an 
exterior buff surface; or may be gray-black throughout. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Surface color varies according to the 
firing. Light buff, red-buff, gray, and mottled black are the most com- 
mon. Fire clouding is frequent. Both surfaces well smoothed to pol- 
ished. Red paint of a carmine shade has been used as a slip on many 
specimens. Those so painted were nearly all of natural buff surface. 
Paint has the appearance of a “fugitive” red as it is much worn and, 
in some cases, almost completely obliterated. Nevertheless, it does not 
rub off and appears to have been fixed by firing, so the term “fugitive” 
does not properly apply. In some cases the paint was applied only 
to the interiors of open bowls; in others the interiors and the lip 
and vessel rim fold were painted red with vessel exterior left unpainted ; 
rarely was red paint applied completely to both surfaces. Vessels with 
red paint are virtually all of the open bowl form. (PI. 39, e-f.) 

Hardness: 2.5 to 4. 

Thickness: Vessel walls average 6 to 7 mm. with rims appreciably thicker. 
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Form: 
Total vessel: Includes medium-deep, hemispherical and shallow open bowls. 
Bowls with incurving sides vary from those which are only slightly 
incurved to others which are flattened-globular. Some flattened-globular 


Wd 


Fic. 33.—Weeden Island Period vessels. All Weeden Island Plain. (Redrawn 
from Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1903: 78, Bayport; b, 1902: 256, 
Hall; c, 1902: 23, Burnt Mill Creek, larger mound; d, 1902: 268, Hall. All 
4 actual size.) 


bowls are collared. There are also jars, simple (fig. 33, a) and short- 
collared, long-collared, and with squared collars. There are, in addition, 
a number of unusual-shaped vessels. These are nearly always found 
as mortuary ware, some of which was manufactured with holes and was 
obviously for ceremonial purposes only. These forms include multiple- 
compartment trays (fig. 33, d; pl. 41, e), double bowls, single-globed 
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jars, double-globed jars, gourd-effgy bowls with single lateral handle, 
various forms of bowls and jars with affixed effigy figures or adornos 
(fig. 33, c), semiefigy bowls and jars (fig. 33, b) human-figure vessels 
(pl. 41, b, c), globular bowls with multiple body lobes, and miscellaneous 
eccentric shapes. 

Rim: Rims are commonly thickened at or near the vessel orifice. This 
thickening is accomplished by both exterior, and, occasionally, interior 
folds. Sometimes there is no fold but the rim is, nevertheless, thickened. 
On the conventional shapes, rims are incurved (globular bowls) and 
outslanted (open bowls). Occasionally globular bowl rims are sharply 
recurved. Rim folds are rounded, rectanguloid, and trianguloid. The 
fold, or thickened margin, is often underlined with a single incised 
line. Occasionally, there are two incised lines with one encircling the 
side of the fold. (See fig. 34.) 

Lip: Both flat and rounded. Many of the folded or thickened rims are 
bevelled either to the inside or outside. Incised or linear punctate lines 
on top of the lip may occur. 

Base: Both rounded and flat. 

Appendages: Rim projections, of which there are usually four to a vessel. 
These may be triangular or ovate-triangular. Sometimes they extend 
out horizontally; in other instances they are slanted upward at a 45- 
degree angle from the plane of the vessel mouth. They vary greatly 
as to size, some extending only a centimeter or so from the vessel rim 
while others project 3 or 4 cm. 

Geographical range of type: The entire Florida Gulf Coast area. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island I and II Periods. 

Relationships of type: Related to the plain wares of both the Troyville and 
Coles Creek Periods of the Lower Mississippi Valley (see Ford and 
Willey, 1939). 

Bibliography: Willey and Woodbury (1942) ; Willey (1945). 


Type name-—WEEDEN ISLAND INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From the Florida Gulf Coast area, this paper. This dis- 
tinctive decoration type has been recognized for many years. Holmes 
(1903, pp. 110 ff.) referred to some of it as “Appalachicola ware” ; 
Cushing (1897) recognized it at Tarpon Springs, and Stirling (1936) 
referred to the entire Weeden Island Series as “Weeden Island ware.” 
The latter name has had current usage in the past two decades and has 
been selected as the type name. In an earlier paper (Willey and Wood- 
bury, 1942, pp. 242-243), the type Weeden Island Incised was defined 
to include what has been here divided into Weeden Island Incised and 
Weeden Island Punctated. The two types are similar and obviously 
closely related. In the stratigraphic classifications and tabulations for 
northwest Florida they were lumped together as Weeden Island In- 
cised; however, in the classifications of mound materials from the 
Florida west coast they were treated as separate types and are so 
described here. 

Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) There are some examples 
of the use of red paint in Weeden Island Incised. Often bowl interiors 
will be red-slipped, or rim folds will be painted red. Less often the 
complete exterior was red-slipped. 
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Fic. 34.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Weeden Island Plain. (Interiors 
to right.) 
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Decoration: 
Technique: Combination of incised lines, of varying depths and widths, 


made with a pointed instrument, and small dot, hollow-reed, and tri- 
angular punctations. All decorations made before firing. 


Design: Basic design principle is one of contrasting areas with the featured 


design expressed in the negative, or in undecorated areas (figs. 35, 36, 
37, 38). Hachure, cross hachure, and fields or rows of punctations are 
used as backgrounds. Background areas and plain areas are separated 
by an incised line. Design is essentially curvilinear and includes con- 
tinuous meanders and simple and compound lobate forms. In the nega- 
tive-meander design a single incised line often runs through the middle 
of the plain area. This line may be dotted and/or terminated by large, 
deep triangular or hollow-reed punctations (fig. 36, a, ¢). Moore and 
others have stated that the underlying motif of many of the Weeden 
Island designs is a bird representation. There are examples where 
this is undoubtedly true, and the modeling of the vessel form, plus 
small effigy adornos, further express the bird idea. However, the 
treatment is extremely stylized (fig. 35, a, c; 36, d; 38, a-c), and in 
most specimens the bird is not easily recognized. It should be said 
that the artist’s conception was usually that of a single bird represented 
on each vessel, often resulting in a nonrealistic disposal of design units 
to express his total idea. (PI. 25, a-f; pl. 26, a-e.) 


Distribution: Decoration is often confined to a zone encircling the upper 


Form: 


half of the vessel exterior; however, the decorating of the entire 
exterior surface, with the exception of the base, is often noted. Interior 
decoration is frequent on the laterally projecting rim appendages of 
the shallow open bowls. 

In general, the conception of the design is excellent, stylized, and 
symbolic; its execution is competent, or even masterly. The crafts- 
man’s control over his medium is not excelled anywhere, or at any 
time, in the pottery of the eastern United States. 


Total vessel: In the middens, sherds indicate a number of minor variations 


on a few basic shapes. These are: open bowls, bowls with slightly 
incurved rims, flattened-globular bowls, and simple jar forms. In the 
burial mounds these forms are repeated, but a number of others are 
found in addition. These include: Squared flattened-globular bowls, 
collared globular bowls, square and cylindrical beakers, beaker bowls, 
double- and single-globed jars both plain and in semiefhgy form, gourd- 
effigy bowls with single lateral projecting handle, lobed or melon bowls, 
and miscellaneous forms. (See figs. 35, 36, 37, 38 for examples of some 
of these.) 


Rim: Rims include a variety of incurving forms, some of which are abruptly 


recurved near the margin. Outslanting rims of open bowls or beakers 
are less common. Folding or thickening of the rim is very common. 
Exterior folding or thickening are more common than interior folding. 
Folds are both simple and compound, averaging 1 cm. in height. As a 
rule they are not as thick or massive as those of the Weeden Island 
Plain type. Incised or linear punctated lines often encircle the fold on 


Fic. 35.—Weeden Island Period vessels. Weeden Island Incised. (Redrawn 
from Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1918: 26, Hare Hammock, 
smaller mound; b, 1902: 122, Hare Hammock, larger mound; c, 1903: 3, Fowler’s 
Landing. All about 4 actual size.) 
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Fic. 36.—Weeden Island Period vessels. Weeden Island Incised. (Redrawn 
from Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1918: 39, cemetery, Cedar Keys; 
b, 1907: 3, Hare’s Landing; c, 1902: 75, Sowell; d, 1918: XIII, Pippen’s Lake; 
€, 1902: 49, Fannings Bayou. All about 4 actual size except c, which is 3.) 
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Fic. 37——Weeden Island Period vessels. Weeden Island Incised. (Redrawn 
from Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1902: 221, Tucker; b, 1903: 74, 
Bayport; c, 1902: 14, West Bay Post Office. All 4 actual size.) 
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Fic. 38.—Weeden Island Period vessels. Weeden Island Incised. (Redrawn 
from Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1902: 13, West Bay Post Office; 
b, 1903: 131, Davis Field; c, 1918: 10, West Bay Creek; d, 1901: 64, site west 
of Point Washington. All 4 actual size.) 
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the side. Folds are usually underscored by an incised line. Unmodified 
rims are also set off from the rest of the vessel by an incised line 
5 mm. to 1.5 cm. below the lip. (See fig. 39.) 


Fic. 39.—Weeden Island Period rim pens Weeden Island Incised. (Interiors 
to right. 


Lip: Pointed-round to flat-round. Also flat. An incised or linear-punctated 
line often encircles the vessel on top of the lip. 

Base: Bases are round, flat-circular, and flat-rectangular. 

Appendages: Triangulate lateral rim projections, often bearing decoration 
on their interior surfaces, arranged four to an open bowl. These are 
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much like those mentioned for the Weeden Island Plain type. Solid 
effigy adornos affixed to the exterior vessel wall at and just below the 
rim. Occasionally they project slightly above the rim. There may be 
one or two to a vessel. Bird’s heads are most common, especially the 
duck. Animals and humans are less common. 

Geographical range of type: The Florida Gulf Coast area from Pensacola to 
the Little Manatee. Probably extends west of Pensacola for an un- 
known distance. Occasional pieces are found in the St. Johns area 
of Florida, but these appear to be trade specimens. 

Chronological position of type: The Weeden Island I and II Periods. Incised 
and punctated decoration tends to be bolder and heavier in the earlier 
period. 

Relationships of type: Closest to French Fork Incised of southern Louisiana 
Troyville and Coles Creek Periods (Ford and Willey, 1939). Pre- 
sumably the types of the Weeden Island Series merge with those of 
the Troyville-Coles Creek Series somewhere among the Alabama- 
Mississippi coast. 

Bibliography: Cushing (1897) ; Holmes (1903); Stirling (1936); Willey and 
Woodbury (1942); Willey (1045). 


Type name-—WEEDEN ISLAND PUNCTATED. 

Definition as a type: From the Florida Gulf Coast area, this paper. Formerly 
included within the type Weeden Island Incised (Willey and Wood- 
bury, 1942). 

Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) 

Decoration: 

Technique: Fine dot or small triangular punctations impressed into the 
soft clay of vessel before firing. Use of deep, rounded punctations, large 
triangular punctations, and hollow-reed punctations for the termina- 
tion or segmentation of lines. Occasional use of fine incision but only 
as subsidiary elements in the punctated designs. 

Design: Basically curvilinear and tends to emphasize contrasting areas of 
plain polished surface versus punctated fields. Design often brought 
out negatively by punctating only the backgrounds. Continuous me- 
anders, scrolls, lobate forms, leaflike forms, circles, and triangles are 
usual elements. These elements are outlined with lines of close-spaced 
punctations and are often filled with close or wide-spaced punctations. 
The various geometrical elements are usually connected by lines of fine 
punctations, integrating all parts of the design into an over-all com- 
position. As in Weeden Island Incised, the bird idea may be ex- 
pressed in a highly stylized and conventionalized form. Relief model- 
ing and applique techniques are used to delineate effigy features, usually 
bird heads. (PI. 25, g, h; pl. 27, a, d, e, g, h; pl. 28, a, c-h.) 

Conception of design is excellent and seems well confined within the 
limits of a clearly understood style. Execution is sure and displays a 
graceful lightness of touch. (See fig. 40.) 

Distribution: Often confined to upper portions of exterior vessel surface 
but sometimes extends over most of vessel exterior except base. Also 
applied to upper sides of triangular rim projections on bowl forms. 


el 


Fic. 40.—Weeden Island Period vessels. Weeden Island Punctated. (a-c, 
redrawn from Moore; d, from Holmes, 1903, pl. CIII, Tarpon Springs. Moore 
year, figure number, and site: a, 1907: 27, Kern’s Landing; b, 1902: 44, Fan- 
nings Bayou; c, 1902: 51, Fannings Bayou. Vessels a, b, c, are actual size; d, 
4 actual size.) 
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Form: 

Total vessel: Flattened-globular bowl most common. Simple jars, open 
bowls, short-collared jars, cylindrical beakers. 

Rim: Commonly thickened at orifice. Incurved, outslanted, straight walls, 
depending upon vessel shape. Frequent use of exterior folds which 
may be underlined or encircled with a row or two of punctations 
(fig. 41). 

Lip: Both flat and rounded. Use of encircling row of punctations. 

Base: Rounded or flat. 


Fic. 41.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Weeden Island Punctated. 
(Interiors to right.) 


“ce 


Appendages: Large triangular rim projections or “ears” are used on open 
bowls. 

Geographical range of type: The Florida Gulf Coast but with greater frequency 
of occurrence in the central coast and Manatee regions than in the 
northwest. 

Chronological position of type: Is largely a Weeden Island II type, although 
it occurs in Weeden Island I. 
Relationships of type: Related to Weeden Island Series types and to such types 
as Ruskin Dentate Stamped and Ruskin Linear Punctated. May be 
related to Perico Linear Punctated (which is probably earlier) and to 
Gainesville Linear Punctated (which is apparently coeval). Has rela- 
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tionships to the type French Fork Incised of southern Louisiana (Ford 
and Willey, 1939). 
Bibliography: Willey (1945). 


Type name-—WEEDEN ISLAND ZONED RED. 

Definition as a type: From Gulf Coast Florida, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) Weeden Island Zoned Red 
is virtually always buff-fired and well polished. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Incisions and large triangular punctations made in sun-dried 
but unfired clay. Red pigment applied before firing. Red usually a 
light red to carmine shade. 

Design: Bands or zones outlined with fine incised lines. The lines are 
sometimes ornamented with deep triangular punctations much as in 
the types Weeden Island Incised and Weeden Island Punctated. Bands 
or zones may form chevrons, triangles, loops, lobate forms, or circles. 
Zones or backgrounds to the zones are colored with red pigment. (PI. 
26, f-h; pl. 20, a.) 

Distribution: Vessel exteriors. 

Form: Flattened-globular bowl, cylindrical beaker, human-effigy vessel, and 
gourd-effigy vessel (fig. 42, g) all noted. Rims seem to be unmodified 
(fig. 43, left), lips rounded. Bases round or flat. No appendages 
observed. 

Geographical range of type: Not a common type but seems to be found from 
the northwest as far south as Hillsborough County. 

Chronological position of type: Probably both Weeden Island I and II. 

Relationships of type: Probably the descendant of Pierce Zoned Red. Shows 
relationship to Woodville Red Filmed, a Louisiana Troyville Period 
type (Ford and Willey, 1930). 

Bibliography: Willey (1945). 


Type name-—CARRABELLE INCISED. 
Definition as a type: From the northwest coast of Florida, this paper. 
Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) 
Decoration: 
Technique: Medium and fine incised lines on soft, unfired surfaces. 
Design: Parallel incised lines placed vertically or diagonally on vessel 
(fig. 42, f). Arrangement in simple row, herringbone fashion, or 
nested triangles. There is a variation of the latter where alternate 
triangles are filled with horizontally placed lines. Decoration is often 
set off, above and below, by an incised line. Execution often less 
expert than with Weeden Island Incised. (PI. 20, b-f; pl. 33, a-e.) 
Distribution: Usually is confined to a band beneath rim (upper one-third 
of the vessel) on exterior surface. Sometimes, on beaker forms, extends 
from rim to base. 
Form: 
Total vessel: Flattened-globular bowls, collared globular bowls, simple 
and collared jars, beakers. 
Rim: Incurving, direct, and outslanting. Exterior folds. When not folded, 
rims may be slightly thickened (fig. 44). 


Fic. 42.—Weeden Island Period vessels. a, b, Indian Pass Incised; c-e, Car- 
rabelle Punctated; f, Carrabelle Incised; g, Weeden Island Zoned Red. (Re- 
drawn from Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1902: 144, Indian Pass 
Point; b, 1918: 24, Farmdale; c, 1903:14, Gigger Point; d, 1907:11, Hare’s 
Landing; e, 1901: 66, site west of Point Washington; f, 1918: 2, Wise Bluff; 
g, 1918: XIII, McLaney place. Vessels a, c-f, + actual size; b, about 4 actual 
size; g, 4.) 
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Fic. 43.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Left: Weeden Island Zoned Red; 
right: Little Manatee Zoned Stamped. (Interiors to right.) 


Fic. 44.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Carrabelle Incised. (Interiors 
to right.) 
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Lip: Flattened-round to pointed-round. Occasionally there is an incised line 
encircling vessel on top of lip. 
Appendages: Triangular, horizontal, or upslanting projections from rim. 
Four to a vessel. 
Geographical range of type: Florida Gulf Coast. 
Chronological position of type: Weeden Island I and Weeden Island II Periods. 
Relationships of type: Similar to type Mazique Incised from the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley Troyville and Coles Creek Periods (Ford and Willey, 
1939). Also similar to and may be prototype of Marsh Island Incised 
type of the Fort Walton Period. 
Bibliography: Willey (1945). 


Type name—CARRABELLE PUNCTATED. 

Definition as a type: Northwest coast of Florida, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain. Some Carrabelle Punctated 
is coarser in texture and temper size than other Weeden Island Period 
types.) 

Decoration: 

Technique: Punctations in unfired clay. 

Design: Arranged in a field around the upper portion of the vessel below 
the rim (fig. 42, c-e). A good deal of variation as to kinds of puncta- 
tions used. These variations tend to grade into each other. They are: 
Fingernail punctations placed longitudinally or parallel to the vertical 
axis of the vessel; stick-made punctations, rectanguloid and triangu- 
loid with considerable size range; round-bottomed dents or shallow 
stick punctations; hollow-reed punctations; and double-rowed finger- 
nail punctations with paste slightly pinched and piled up near puncta- 
tion. Field of punctation may be underlined with an incised line. 
CEI 303 pl 31, a) bs) 

Form: 

Total vessel: Globular bowl with flared orifice, flattened-globular bowl, 
short-collared jar, and a jar with cambered rim. 

_ Rim: Direct and slightly incurving. Slightly thickened near margin. Thin, 
flat exterior fold common (fig. 45). 

Lip: Flat-round to pointed-round. 

Geographical range of type: Gulf Coast Area. Seems to be most common be- 
tween Apalachicola River and Cedar Keys. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island I and II Periods. There is, 
however, a suggestion that Carrabelle Punctated is the first of the 
incised or punctated types of the Weeden Island Series to be introduced. 

Relationships of type: The type Alexander Pinched, of north Alabama (Haag, 
1939), resembles Carrabelle Punctated as does the type Rhinehardt 
Punctated, of the Troyville and Coles Creek Periods of southern 
Louisiana (Ford and Willey, 1039). 

Bibliography: Willey (1945). 


Type name —INDIAN PASS INCISED. 
Definition as a type: Northwest coast of Florida, this paper. 
Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) 
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Decoration: 

Technique: Fine to medium incised lines made with sharp instrument on 
soft unfired clay. 

Design: Close-spaced arrangement of lines giving almost a “combed” ap- 
pearance in some cases (fig. 42, a, b). Designs are sweeping curvilinear 
loops, whorls, and straight-line herringbone arrangements. In the 
latter case the design is made up of a great many lines as opposed to 
the type Carrabelle Incised. (Pl. 31, c-f.) 


/ ( 
ho) 


Fic. 45.——Weeden Island Period rim forms. Carrabelle Punctated. (Interiors 
to right.) 


Distribution: Usually placed in a band around upper two-thirds of vessel 
exterior; sometimes entire exterior except base; and sometimes small 
band below neck. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Flattened-globular bowls, short-collared jars, and trilobed 
jar all noted. 

Rim: Plain direct or slightly incurving. Similar profiles with exterior 
folds. Incised line often encircles rim just below lip, with or without 
the fold (fig. 46, bottom). 

Lip: Rounded and flattened-round. Incised and linear-punctated line noted 
in top of lip on some specimens. 

Appendages: Rim projections, trianguloid in form, which extend upward 
and outward. 
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Geographical range of type: Florida Gulf Coast. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island I and II Periods. 

Relationships of type: Design arrangement suggests some varieties of type 
Yokena Incised (Ford and Willey, 1939) of the Troyville Period of 
the Lower Mississippi Valley. Undoubtedly a part of the Weeden 
Island Series. 


Bibliography: Willey (1945). 


Fic. 46.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Top: Tucker Ridge-pinched ; 
bottom: Indian Pass Incised. (Interiors to right.) 


Type name-——KEITH INCISED. 
Definition as a type: Northwest coast of Florida, this paper. 
Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) 
Decoration: 
Technique: Incised lines occasionally in conjunction with punctations. 
Design: A band of diagonal cross hatching with diamonds ranging from 
5 to 3 mm. in length. Dot punctations are sometimes placed at all 
or some of the intersections of the incised lines. (Pl. 32, a-d; 
pl. 33, f, 4.) 
Distribution: Zone below lip on exterior of vessel. An incised line usually 
separates decorated zone from the rim and from the uwundecorated 
portion below. 
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Form: 

Total vessel: Probably flattened-globular bowls and collared jars. 

Rim: Incurving and outflaring rims, often thickened below lip. Round 
and flat exterior folds below rim. These folds range from 5 mm. to 
2 cm. in width and may or may not be separated from the design by 
an undecorated area (fig. 47). 

Lip: Rounded with variations toward both flat and pointed. 

Base: Probably rounded, and, possibly, flat in some cases. 

Appendages: Triangular rim projections. 


Fic. 47.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Keith Incised. (Interiors to right.) 


Geographical range of type: Florida Gulf Coast, following general distribu- 
tion of more characteristic Weeden Island types. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island I and II Periods. 

Relationships of type: Definitely a part of Weeden Island Series. Quite similar 
decoration seen in Beldeau Incised, a Coles Creek Period type from 
Louisiana (Ford and Willey, 1939). 

Bibliography: Willey (1945). 


Type name-—TUCKER RIDGE-PINCHED. 
Definition as a type: Northwest Florida coast, present paper. 
Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) 
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Decoration: 

Technique: Ridges made by pinching up the vessel surface before firing. 

Design: Rows or ridges of pinched-up or piled-up surfaces (fig. 48, a-d). 
These may vary from rows of pinching, where each individual fingernail 
marking and accompanying pile are distinguishable as separate units, 
to continuous ridges. Ridges are spaced by I cm. or less and vary in 
depth from 1 to 4 mm. (PI. 32, e-f.) 

Distribution: Decoration is in a band below the vessel rim with the rim 
border left plain. The rows are arranged parallel to the vertical axis 
of the vessel. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Flattened-globular bowls, globular bowls with flared orifice, 
short-collared jars, long-collared jars, and cylindrical beakers. 

Rim: Incurved, and incurved with short recurve at orifice. Small exterior 
flat folds. Massive rectanguloid and trianguloid (in cross section) folds 
(fig, 46, top). 

Lip: Round-pointed. Flat. The latter have incised line, marked with tri- 
angular punctations, on the top. 

Base: Both rounded and flat. 

Appendages: Triangular “ears” or projections extending out from rim 
flush with lip. These are found on the massive folded rims. They are 
about 1.5 to 2 cm. long and more or less equilateral. They are marked 
with a large, deep, triangular punctation on the top. 

Geographical range of type: All along Florida Gulf Coast. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island, especially Period II. 

Relationships of type: Suggestive of Coles Creek Ridge-pinched of the Coles 
Creek Period, southern Louisiana. 

Bibliography: Willey (1945). 


Type name: HARE HAMMOCK SURFACE-INDENTED. 
Definition as a type: Florida Gulf Coast, this paper. A rare type. 
Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) 

Decoration: 

Technique: Deep, smooth-bottomed indentations. These are of oval form, 
about 2 cm. long, 1 cm. wide, and 5 mm. deep. Possibly made with 
finger in wet or soft clay. 

Design and distribution: Random arrangement over vessel exterior 
(fig. 48, e). 

Form: Very few data. Moore shows one vessel of this type which may be 
a plant effigy. 

Georgraphical range of type: Has been found in both northwest coast and 
central coast regions. 

Chronological position of type: Probably both Weeden Island I and II. 

Relationships of type: None obvious. 

Bibliography: Willey (1945). 


Type name-—SWIFT CREEK COMPLICATED STAMPED (Late Variety). 
Definition as a type: Northwest coast of Florida, present paper. 


Fic. 48.—Weeden Island Period vessels. a-d, Tucker Ridge-pinched; e, Hare 
Hammock Surface-indented. (Redrawn from Moore. Year, figure number, 
and site: a, 1918: 25, Hare Hammock, smaller mound; b, 1901: 65, Site West 
of Point Washington; c, 1902: 7, West Bay Post Office; d, 1918: 12, Pippen’s 
Lake; e, 1902:138, Hare Hammock, smaller mound. Vessels a, 0, d, about 
3 actual size; c, 4 actual size; e, 4 actual size.) 
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Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiling or other annular technique. 

Temper: Fine and coarse sand. On the average, the aplastic is coarser than 
for the Early Variety of Swift Creek Complicated Stamped. 

Paste texture and color: Compact, fine or coarse-grained and slightly con- 
torted. Usually gray core and buff surfaces. Sometimes gray-black 
throughout. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Areas of exterior vessel surfaces which 
are not covered with stamping are well smoothed. Interior smoothing 
is very good in some cases but rough and careless in many others. 
Surfaces are various shades of buff, much fire-clouded, and, oc- 
casionally, completely gray-black. 

Hardness: 3, or slightly less, to 5. 

Thickness: Range from 4 to 9 mm.; average about 6 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Impression of a carved instrument, probably of wood, upon 
soft unfired clay. 

Design: Complicated, predominantly curvilinear designs. In many respects 
they are very close to the designs of the Early Variety of the type. 
In general, motifs are less intricate in the Late Variety, and there 
is not so great a range of variation. The following are common de- 
signs: (1) hatched “teardrop” or “snowshoe” elements (fig. 49, a, b, c) ; 
(2) concentric spirals (fig. 49, e) ; (3) concentric circles as a part of 
a greater design (fig. 49, d);(4) interlocking scrolls and rectilinear 
elements (fig. 40, f); (5) intertwined meander; (6) simple, con- 
centric curved lines. 

Execution is more boldly and carelessly done than in the Early 
Variety of the type. This results in either deeper impressions than is 
common in the Early Variety, or what appear to be hastily applied, 
faint impressions. Usually the design appears to have been smoothed 
over while the clay was still soft. This results in flattening the raised 
areas of the decoration, giving the designs of the Late Variety a 
ragged, semiobliterated appearance, and making the raised areas very 
broad. (See figs. 50, 51; pl. 34; pl. 35, a-f; pl. 36, a.) 

Distribution: Usually confined to an area encircling the upper portion of 
the vessel, such as the shoulders or collar of a bowl or jar. Decoration 
usually separated from orifice by an undecorated rim strip. Sometimes 
a wide, undecorated band is left above the zone of decoration and 
under the rim strip or folded rim. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Long- and short-collared jars and simple jars. Flattened- 
globular bowls and collared globular bowls also occur as do some 
pot forms. 

Rim: Incurved, and incurved and recurved. Also inslanted and outslanted. 
A characteristic feature is an exterior fold or thickening. In some 
cases this has been formed by folding the clay over the edge of the 
orifice; in other cases a strip of clay has been added. Folds vary from 
a few mm. to 2 cm. in width. It often looks as though the rim had 
been folded down over the stamped decoration. In cross section, the 
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Fic. 50.—Weeden Island Period vessel. Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, 
me) Variety. (Redrawn from Moore, 1902: 224, Tucker. Shown at § actual 
size. 


Fic. 51.—Weeden Island Period vessels. Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, 
Late Variety. (Redrawn from Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1901: 60, 
site west of Point Washington; b, 1903: 155, Sampson’s Landing; c, 1902: 206, 


Mound Field; d, 1902: 223, Tucker; e, 1918:37, Aucilla River. Vessels chia 
are 4 actual size; a, 3; b, 4; e, about 4.) 
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rims may be thick and round or long and flat. A few are thick, heavy, 
and rectangulate. An occasional rim thickening has been pinched up into 
nodes which project in a horizontal plane. (See fig. 52.) 
Lip: Most are flat-round or round; some are round-pointed, some flat. 
Base: Round. Sometimes flat and circular or flat and squared. 
Appendages: None known. 

Geographical range of type: Gulf Coast of Florida. Inland into Georgia. 
Northwest Florida coast seems to be the center for this Late Variety 
of Swift Creek. Intensity of spread into north-central Florida and St. 
Johns region is not determined. 

Chronological position of type: Mainly Weeden Island I Period. 


Fic. 52.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, 
Late Variety. (Interiors to right.) 


Relationships of type: Obviously a development out of the Early Variety of 
the type. Has resemblances to middle and late Swift Creek pottery of 
central Georgia (Kelly, 1938) and coastal Georgia. Has Florida 
parallels in the Late Varieties of St. Andrews and Crooked River Com- 
plicated Stamped. Also shows influences of Weeden Island ceramic 
tradition in rim and vessel shapes. 


Type name: CROOKED RIVER COMPLICATED STAMPED (Late 
Variety). 

Definition as a type: From northwest Florida, present paper. 

Ware characteristics: Differs from Early Variety of the type by being tem- 
pered with coarse sand and uncrushed grit, in being coarse and con- 
torted in paste cross section, and in presenting rough and granular 
surfaces. Hardness is at 3.5 to 4.5, and thickness averages 7 mm. 
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Decoration: Same as Early Variety of the type except for slovenly execution of 
the stamping. 

Form: (Not sufficient data.) 

Geographical range of type: Northwest coast of Florida. 

Chronological position of type: Appears in Weeden Island I Period. 

Relationships of type: (See Crooked River Complicated Stamped, Early 
Variety.) 


Type name—ST. ANDREWS COMPLICATED STAMPED (Late Variety). 

Definition as a type: Northwest coast of Florida, present paper. 

Ware characteristics: 

Temper: Coarse sand and uncrushed grit. 

Paste texture and color: Coarse and somewhat contorted. Color same as 
Early Variety of type. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Interior surfaces smoothed but bumpy. 
Heavy grit particles extrude through on both surfaces. 

Thickness: Average about 7 mm. 

Decoration: Concentric rectangle motif is most common design. Execution of 
stamping is careless, and, as a rule, designs are larger and bolder than 
in the Early Variety of the type. In decoration distribution some sherds 
show only a band of stamping just below the rim with lower part 
of vessel left plain. 

Form: Sherds suggest short-collared jar and flattened-globular bowl. Rims 
straight or incurved with small flat or round exterior fold. Round- 
pointed lip. 

Geographical range of type: Northwest coast of Florida. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island I Period. 

Relationships of type: (See St. Andrews Complicated Stamped, Early Variety.) 


Type name-—TAMPA COMPLICATED STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: This paper, Tampa Bay section. 

Ware characteristics: (See Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Late Variety.) 
Decoration: 

Technique: Impression of carved wooden paddle or stamping medium on 
soft, unfired clay of vessel. 

Design: Medium-deep to faint impressions of a spiral, concentric circle, 
or dot-in-circle, design unit. Unit varies in diameter from 2 to 6 cm. 
Application is haphazard and sloppy with considerable overlapping 
of the unit. (Pl. 35, g-7.) 

Distribution: May cover vessel exterior or may be restricted only to upper 
portion of vessel. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Simple jars, pots, or deep bowls, and flattened-globular bowls. 

Rim: Outslanting or incurved. Exterior folds. Lips rounded and usually 
unmodified. 

Geographical range of type: Is most common around Tampa Bay and south 
into the Manatee region. Aiso found sporadically farther north. 
Chronological position of type: Largely Weeden Island II. It appears that 
late complicated stamped types continue into Weeden Island II in the 

Tampa Bay vicinity and the Manatee region. 
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Relationships of type: Clearly related to Swift Creek, particularly Swift Creek 
of the Late Variety. 
Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name—SUN CITY COMPLICATED STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: This paper, from the Tampa vicinity and the Manatee 
region. 

Ware characteristics: (See Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Late Variety.) 

Decoration: 

Technique: Impression of a carved wooden paddle or stamping medium on 
soft, unfired clay of vessel surface. 

Design: Concentric diamond figure with dot in center, concentric dia- 
mond with solid diamond figure in center, or concentric rectangle 
unit. Units are about 3 cm. long and 1.5 cm. wide. Sloppily executed 
with considerable overlapping of unit impressions. Lines of the design 
unit tend to be narrow and the impression faint. Applied to vessel 
exterior. (PI. 36, d-e.) 

Form: Flattened-globular bowl with unmodified rim. 

Geographical range of type: Largely from Tampa Bay and the Manatee region. 
Chronological position of type: Mostly Weeden Island II. 

Relationships of type: Related to St. Andrews Complicated Stamped. 
Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name-—OLD BAY COMPLICATED STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: From the Tampa Bay vicinity, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: (See Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Late Variety.) 
Decoration: 

Technique: Impression of carved paddle or stamping medium on the soft, 
unfired vessel surface. 

Design: A small check stamped background, reminiscent of Wakulla Check 
Stamped, over which has been impressed a secondary set of design 
units. These last may be spirals, dot-in-circles, ovals, lozenge-shaped ele- 
ments, and even criss-crossed simple stamping. (Pl. 35, k; pl. 36, b, c.) 

Distribution: Exterior surface, probably all except base. 

Form: Bowls with incurved rims, long-collared jars, beakers. Possibly pot 
forms. Rim projections of triangular form, arranged four to a vessel. 

Geographical range of type: Largely Tampa Bay and the Manatee region but 
also found sporadically to the north. 

Chronological position of type: Probably confined to Weeden Island II. 

Relationships of type: May be descendant of New River Complicated Stamped. 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name—WAKULLA CHECK STAMPED. 
Definition as a type: Gulf Coast of Florida, present paper. 
Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiled or annular technique. 

Temper: There is a greater range of tempering materials in Wakulla 
Check Stamped than in the pottery of the Weeden Island Series. There 
appear to be three divisions which intergrade from one to the other. 
The intermediate division in tempering is the use of fine sand as in 
the Weeden Island Series types. Another division uses much coarser 
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sand, including fairly large pieces of quartz. At the opposite end of the 
scale is a tempering division which is characterized by only a very small 
amount of fine sand. Specimens of this division tend to grade off to- 
ward the temperless Biscayne ware. 

Paste texture and color: Varies from granular to laminated, but is always 
hard and compact. Cores are usually gray or black, although some 
pieces have been fired buff all through. Buff-fired surfaces are common 
on either or both sides of the specimen. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Interiors not as well smoothed, on the 
average, as in pottery of the Weeden Island Series. Exteriors seem to 
have been completely covered with check stamping. Buff, mottled buff, 
or gray-black in color. 

Hardness: 2.5 to 4. 

Thickness: Walls from 5 to 8 mm. Bases, rims sometimes thicker. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Stamping wet vessel surface with cross-grooved or checked 
implement. 

Design: Solid field of fine to medium-size checks. Squares from I to 5 mm, 
Lands of both directions of equal size. Clear but light impressions. 
Rather carefully applied as a rule with little overlapping. (PI. 309, 
a, b; pl. 40, a-f.) 

Distribution: Vessel exterior nearly, or wholly, covered. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Flattened-globular bowls, bowls with incurved rims, deep 
bowls with outslanting rims, pots, and jars with long and short collars. 

Rim: Incurved, both marked and slight, outslanted, direct, slightly everted 
at orifice, and slightly outflared. Both unmodified and folded. Small, 
round exterior folds are undecorated; but the long folds have check 
impressions extending over fold up to lip. (See fig. 53.) 

Lip: Varies from pointed to flat, although the latter are rare. 

Base: Rounded in most cases. 

Appendages: Triangular rim projections or “ears.” 

Geographical range of type: Gulf Coast of Florida. Possibly has extensions 
inland to the east. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island II. Slight overlap into Fort 
Walton Period. 

Relationships of type: Probably related to all the small-check stamped pot- 
tery of the Southeast of this approximate time level, including Pont- 
chartrain Check Stamped of the Louisiana Coles Creek Period 
(Ford and Willey, 1939), Wheeler and Wright Check Stamped types 
of north Alabama (Haag, 1939), the Savannah Period Check Stamped 
pottery of the Georgia coast (Caldwell and Waring, 1939), and Bis- 
cayne Check Stamped of east Florida. May be a development out 
of a Deptford and Gulf Check Stamped continuity. 

Bibliography: Willey and Woodbury (1942); Willey (1945). 


Type name—THOMAS SIMPLE STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: From Tampa Bay vicinity, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: Probably coiled. Compact and sand-tempered with a 
gray or buff core. Surfaces gray or buff. Thickness varies from 5 to 
II mm. with average at 8 mm. 
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Fic. 53.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Wakulla Check Stamped. 
(Interiors to right.) 
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Decoration: Unfired surface of vessel has been stamped with a straight- 
lined stamping tool. This may have been a carved paddle. Individual 
unit of the stamp is short (1.5 cm. long) and is composed of from 
3 to 6 parallel bars. The bars of the stamp are close-spaced and about 
2 mm. wide. Application is overlapping and orientation on vessel 
irregular. Most of the vessel exterior is covered. (Pl. 37, c, d.) 

Form: Medium-deep bowls with outcurved sides and bowls or jars with 
slightly incurved sides. Rims unmodified. Lips round-pointed. A few 
rather crudely formed triangular rim projections noted. 

Geographical range of type: Mostly in the Manatee region and around Tampa 
Bay. Does extend farther north, however. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island II. May also appear in Weeden 
Island I. 

Relationships of type: Related to Deptford Simple Stamped. 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name—WEST FLORIDA CORD-MARKED (Late Variety). 

Definition as a type: From northwest Florida. Based upon a few cord-marked 
sherds whch have exterior folded rims of the Weeden Island type. 

Description: Similar in ware qualities to the Early Variety of the same type. 
Cord-marked surfaces tend to be semiobliterated rather than clear. 
There is a deep line underscoring the rim fold. 

Associations: Weeden Island Period. 


Type nome-—MOUND FIELD NET-MARKED. 

Definition as a type: Northwest coast of Florida, present paper. 
Ware characteristics: (See Weeden Island Plain.) 
Decoration: 

Technique: Net impressions in clay before firing. 

Design: Net-impressed decoration of diamond-shaped mesh. Diamonds 
about I cm. long. There is a deep pit at each intersection of the cord 
impressions suggestive of a knot. Decoration may have been effected 
with a net-wrapped paddle. Impressions usually semiobliterated or 
blurred. 

Distribution: Probably entire vessel exterior. 

Form: 

Total vessel and rim: Jars or collared jars. Rims slightly outflared or 

incurved and recurved. Exterior folds present. 

Lip: Flat and rounded. 

Associations: Weeden Island I and II Periods on the northwest Florida coast. 


Type name—HILLSBOROUGH SHELL STAMPED. 
Definition as a type: From Tampa Bay vicinity, this paper. 
Ware characteristics: Probably a coiled ware. Sand-tempered. Usually granu- 
lar and compact with only occasional contortions and laminations. 
Core is black, gray, or dark brown. Surfaces often buff. Interior 
smoothing excells exterior surface treatment. Thickness averages 
8 to 9 mm. 
Decoration: 
Technique: Impression of the edge of a scallop shell or the back of a 
scallop shell onto the soft, unfired surface of vessel. 
Design: Wide-spaced application of back of shell. Each unit application 
has 3 or 4 bars, each bar being about 1 mm. wide and 8 mm. long. 
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Between bars are rows of tiny dots which are a part of the same 
impression. When edge of scallop shell is used, the applications are 
close-spaced, giving the effect of rows of small, round dots, comma- 
shaped dots, or triangular dots. There is considerable overlapping of 
these rows of dots, and the rows have no particular orientation on the 
vessel. (Pl. 38, b-g.) 
Distribution: Covers most or all of exterior vessel. 

Form: Deep, open bowls and jars or bowls with incurved walls. Very small, 
rounded exterior rim folds are sometimes used. Lips are round-pointed. 
There are some triangular rim projections. 

Geographical range of type: Mostly from Tampa Bay vicinity. 

Chronological position of type: Probably confined to Weeden Island II. 

Relationships of type: Similarities noted to Ruskin Dentate Stamped, a com- 
panion type. Vaguely reminiscent of Crooks Stamped, a shell-stamped 
type of the Marksville Period of southern Louisiana (Ford and Willey, 
1940). 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Fic. 54——Weeden Island Period rim forms. Ruskin Dentate Stamped. 
(Interiors to right.) 


Type name—RUSKIN DENTATE STAMPED. 
Definition as a type: From the Florida Gulf Coast, this paper. 
Weare characteristics: (See Hillsborough Shell Stamped.) 
Decoration: 
Technique: Impressions of a small tooth-edge implement in the unfired clay. 
Design: Rows of small dentations arranged in an irregular fashion. Most 
specimens appear to have been stamped with a small unit stamp 
with four or five teeth. The pits of the individual impressions are 
about I mm. across. Some are rectangular, others semilunar. Some 
specimens appear to have been decorated with a single-track roulette 
or, possibly, a single-pointed punctating instrument. All are character- 
ized by rows of small pit impressions, and the rows are oriented in 
all directions. (Pl. 36, i; pl. 37, a, 0.) 
Distribution: Vessel exterior. Possibly most of surface. 
Form: Globular bowls, jars with short collars, and open bowls. Rims are 
sometimes thickened at the margin with suggestions of exterior folds 
(fig. 54.) Triangular rim projections or “ears.” Incised line below rim 
in some cases. Lip rounded but varies from pointed to flattened. 
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Associations: Florida Gulf Coast. Most common around Tampa Bay and in the 
Manatee region. Weeden Island Period context, probably Weeden 
Island II. 


Type name-—RUSKIN LINEAR PUNCTATED. 

Definition as a type: From vicinity of Tampa Bay, this paper. 
Ware characteristics: (See Hillsborough Shell Stamped.) 
Decoration: 

Technique: Linear or drag-and-jab punctations made in soft, unfired clay 
of vessel. Lines of punctations vary from deep to shallow but are alike 
in that they are composed of a series of punctations, quite often tri- 
angular in shape. 

Design: Rectilinear chevron arrangements. Usually close-spaced. (PI. 
37, 9:) 

Distribution: Vessel exterior. Usually separated from orifice by an undeco- 
rated border. Extent down sides of vessel unknown. 

Form: Beaker-bowls and flattened-globular bowls. Folded rims. Triangular 
rim projections. 

Geographical range of type: Seems to center around Tampa Bay but is also 
found in central Gulf Coast region. 

Chronological position of type: Definitely Weeden Island II and may be Weeden 
Island I. 

Relationships of type: Shows relationships to Weeden Island Punctated and 
Ruskin Dentate Stamped. Has similarities to earlier linear-punctated 
types such as Tchefuncte Incised (Ford and Quimby, 1945, p. 58). 


Type name—ST. PETERSBURG INCISED. 

Definition as a type: Florida Gulf Coast, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: A coiled ware. Sand-tempered with compact, granular 
paste core. Core is gray-black; surfaces are usually buff-fired. Very 
much like Weeden Island Plain. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Incised lines made in soft clay before firing. 

Design: Lines arranged horizontally on vessel, encircling neck or body 
below rim. Lines vary from faint and sharp to deep and broad. Spacing 
of lines ranges from 5 mm. to I cm. Quite often the incised lines have 
an “overhanging” or “clapboard” appearance when viewed in profile. 
CPI 32:80, Wess W133, se Dl: Aye) 

Distribution: Exterior. Upper portion of vessel. 

Form: Mostly collared jars. Rims unmodified. 

Geographical range of type: All of Florida Gulf Coast but seems to be more 
common around Tampa Bay. The type appears as a minority one in 
all regions and contexts. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island II and probably Englewood. 
May extend into Fort Walton Period. 

Relationships of type: Closest parallel is Coles Creek Incised, marker type of 
the Coles Creek Period in southern Louisiana (Ford and Willey, 1939). 


Type name.—PAPYS BAYOU PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: Central Gulf Coast and Manatee regions, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: Indistinguishable from the soft gray or buff Biscayne 
or St. Johns ware. It is temperless, scratches with fingernail, and is 7 
to 8 mm. thick. Surfaces usually polished. 
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Form: Flattened-globular bowls, deep open bowls, cylindrical beakers. Rims 
have exterior fold. Ovate and triangular rim projections. Lip usually 
rounded with occasional use of triangular punctations on lip or rim 
projections. 

Geographical range of type: Central Coast and Manatee regions. Also extends 
eastward into peninsular Florida as a minority type. 

Chronological position of type: Probably both Weeden Island I and II, but 
more common in the later period. 

Relationships of type: Shows a blending of Weeden Island and St. Johns or 
Biscayne traditions. 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name—PAPYS BAYOU INCISED. 

Definition as a type: (Same as Papys Bayou Plain.) 

Ware characteristics: (Same as Papys Bayou Plain.) 

Decoration: Much like Weeden Island Incised, but the range of design is not 
so great. Tends to utilize fine-line incision. Emphasizes conventional- 
ization of design as seen in the Weeden Island Incised of the Weeden 
Island II Period. 

Form: Much like Weeden Island Incised except more limited. There are 
fewer unique or effigy forms. Flattened-globular bowl and jar shapes 
most common. 

Geographical range and chronological position: (Same as Papys Bayou Plain.) 


Type name.—PAPYS BAYOU PUNCTATED. 

Definition as a type: (See Papys Bayou Plain.) 

Ware characteristics: (See Papys Bayou Plain.) 

Decoration: (See Weeden Island Punctated.) (Pl. 27, b, c, f; pl. 28, b.) 
Form: (See Weeden Island Punctated.) 

Geographical range and chronological position: (Same as Papys Bayou Plain.) 


Type name—PAPYS BAYOU DIAGONAL-INCISED. 

Definition as a type: (See Papys Bayou Plain.) 

Ware characteristics: (See Papys Bayou Plain.) 

Decoration: (See Carrabelle Incised.) 

Form: Large jar with folded rim only definite shape evidence. 

Geographical range and chronological position: (Same as Papys Bayou Plain.) 


Type name-—LITTLE MANATEE ZONED STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: Southern part of central Gulf Coast and the Manatee 
region, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: Soft temperless ware of the St. Johns or Biscayne variety. 
Identical with Papys Bayou and St. Johns or Biscayne Series. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Incision and dentate stamping on soft, unfired clay of vessel. 
Incised lines are round-bottomed and 2 to 3 mm. wide. The dentate 
stamp is applied direct and not in rocker fashion. Unit of stamp would 
appear to be a single row of four or five teeth. The dentate unit was 
impressed in close-spaced arrangement, giving the treated surface the 
appearance of being filled with close-spaced punctations or dots. 

Design: Rectangular zones 2 to 4 cm. in width which are made by out- 
lining with incision. They are arranged checkerboard fashion and 
alternate as plain rectangles and rectangles filled with dentate stamp- 
ing. (Pl. 36, g, h; pl. 37, ¢, f.). 
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Distribution: Probably confined to upper one-half or two-thirds of exterior 

vessel walls. 

Form: Large vessels suggested. Deep bowl or pot form. Slightly outslanting 
or incurving walls and rims which thicken to exterior (fig. 43, right). 
Lips almost flat. 

Geographical range of type: Tampa Bay and Manatee region. Occasionally 
found farther north and sometimes eastward to the St. Johns area. 

Chonological position of type: Weeden Island II and possibly earlier. 

Relationships of type: Probably related to Alligator Bayou Stamped of the 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. 


Type name-—LITTLE MANATEE SHELL STAMPED. 
Definition as a type: From southern central Gulf Coast and the Manatee region. 
Ware characteristics: (See Little Manatee Zoned Stamped.) 
Decoration: 
Technique: Incision and shell-edge stamping in soft, unfired clay of vessel. 
Design: Rows of shell-edge stamping spaced about 2 to 3 mm. apart. Each 
shell-edge impression (probably scallop shell) is about 8 mm. long. 
CPI: 38).,4:) 
Distribution: In a border below vessel rim. Border is underlined with in- 
cised line. 
Form: Simple open bowl with unmodified rim. 
Geographical range and chronological position of type: Central Gulf Coast 
and Manatee region. Weeden Island II Period and, possibly, earlier. 
Relationships of type: Similar to Hillsborough Shell Stamped. 


Type name-—LITTLE MANATEE COMPLICATED STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: Vicinity of Tampa Bay. 

Description: (See Little Manatee Zoned Stamped.) Decorated with compli- 
cated stamped designs. These designs are concentric circles and also 
concentric circles as a part of a larger and more intricate design. Exe- 
cution is poor with overlapping of impressions. 

Comments: Associations seem to be with other Little Manatee types. It is not 
a common type. Obviously represents a blending of complicated stamped 
tradition with temperless ware of St. Johns and Biscayne Series. 


Type name —BISCAYNE PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: First described by Goggin (1940, 1944a). Willey (n.d.) 
has also described the type under this name. It is identical with St. 
Johns Plain. The Biscayne Series types were first described from south 
Florida and the Tampa Bay section; the St. Johns types from north- 
east Florida. 

Ware characteristics: A soft, chalky pottery. Core is dark gray or black 
and the surfaces buff. Fire mottling is common. Surfaces may be 
rough or smooth. Hardness 2.5 or less. 

Form: Bowls with incurved rims, large, deep, open bowls, collared globular 
bowls, boat-shaped bowls, and flattened-globular bowls. Rims usually 
unmodified. Lip rounded, flat-round, flat. 

Geographical range of type: Most of peninsular Florida. Seems to center on 
St. Johns drainage. 

Chronological position of type: In the central coastal and Manatee regions of 
the Gulf Coast it is most abundant during Weeden Island II but prob- 
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ably appears first in Weeden Island I. It is at least this early, if 
not earlier, on the St. Johns. On the Gulf Coast it continues into 
Englewood and Safety Harbor Periods. 

Bibliography: Goggin (1940, 1944a) ; Willey (n.d.). 


Type name-—BISCAYNE CHECK STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: Defined by Goggin (1940, 1944a); Willey (n. d.) has 
brief descriptions. Is identical with type St. Johns Check Stamped 
described by Masius (n.d.). 


Fic. 55.—Weeden Island Period rim forms. Biscayne or St. Johns Check 
Stamped. (Interiors to right.) 


Ware characteristics: (See Biscayne Plain.) 

Decoration: Check-stamp or grid-bar unit impressed on soft clay of vessel 
exterior. The size of the rectangles of the checking and the width 
of the lands forming the rectangles varies from 5 mm. to I cm. Both 
oblong and square checks occur. Impressions are usually deep and 
clear but sometimes blurred by overlapping. Covers most of vessel 
exterior. Sometimes a band below the rim is left plain. (Pl. 40, g; 
pl. 50, e.) 

Form: Large, deep, open bowls or pots, with straight or slightly outslanting 
walls, flattened-globular bowls, and simple jars. Rims usually unmodi- 
fied, although an occasional exterior fold is seen (fig. 55). Occasional 
triangular rim projections. 
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Geographical distribution of type: Principal distribution is east Floridian 
but occurs in abundance along Gulf Coast as well. Virtually absent in 
northwest Gulf region, however. 

Chronological position of type: Throughout Florida it first appears on the 
Weeden Island II horizon. Along the Gulf Coast it continues on into 
Englewood and Safety Harbor Periods. 

Relationships of type: Undoubtedly has early prototypes, probably of the 
Deptford level. Bears closest resemblance to contemporary Wakulla 
Check Stamped type. 

Bibliography: Goggin (1940, 1944a); Willey (n.d.); Massuis (n.d.) 


Type name-—BISCAYNE RED. 

Definition as a type: By Willey (n.d.) from south Florida. The type Dunns 
Creek Red from the St. Johns drainage seems identical. This type was 
first described by J. B. Griffin (not published) and later by Goggin 
(1948a). 

Ware characteristics: (See Biscayne Plain.) Surfaces well smoothed, often 
polished over paint. One or both surfaces are covered with a red slip 
which ranges from light red to red-brown. Paint tends to rub off 
easily but appears to have been fired on. 

Form: Open shallow bowls and flattened-globular bowls are most common. 
Rim unmodified; lip round or flat-round. 

Geographical range of type: Throughout Florida peninsula. Seems to center 
in northern St. Johns and east-central Florida. 

Chronological position of type: Goggin (1948a) reports it as diagnostic of 
Weeden Island I and St. Johns I. It also occurs later on the Gulf Coast. 

Bibliography: Goggin (1948a) ; Willey (n.d.). 


Type name —BISCAYNE ROUGHENED. 

Definition as a type: From Englewood site, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: (See Biscayne Plain.) 

Decoration: Scoring or striating the soft, unfired exterior surface of the 
vessel. Striations are shallow and 2 to 3 mm. in width. Random appli- 
cation. (PI. 46, g.) 

Form: Deep pot with outflared walls. 

Geographical range and chronological position of type: Very few data. Occurs 
in Manatee region, and a few sherds have been found farther north. 
Probably dates from Weeden Island and Englewood Periods. 


Type name-—BISCAYNE CORD-MARKED. 

Description: A few specimens from Englewood site. This type is a Biscayne 
ware with fine close-spaced cord marking applied to exterior surface of 
vessel. No form data. Probably a Weeden Island and Englewood 
Period type. 


Type name-—PASCO PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: By Goggin (1948a) from central Florida. The following 
description is a condensation of his account. 

Ware characteristics: Probably coiled. Heavily tempered with fine to large 
limestone lumps. These often leach out leaving large holes in surface. 
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Paste texture is coarse. Color ranges from gray to tan to black. Fire- 
clouded. Surfaces poorly smoothed and uneven. 

Form: Open and slightly constricted bowls with unmodified rims. 

Geographical range of type: The southwestern part of the central Florida area 
may be the hearth of the type, but it also extends out to the central Gulf 
Coast. 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island I and II. Possibly has an even 
greater time range. 

Relationships of type: May be related to Perico Plain, a crushed-limestone- 
tempered type of the Manatee region which is, apparently, earlier. 

Bibliography: Goggin (1948a). 


Type name-—PASCO CHECK STAMPED. 

Description: After Goggin (1948a). Temper particles are somewhat smaller 
than in Pasco Plain. Check stamping applied with paddle or comparable 
instrument. Small checks of 3 to 4 mm. and large checks of 6 to Io mm. 
Bowl forms with incurved walls and unmodified rims. Range in south- 
western part of central Florida and the adjacent Gulf Coast. Probably 
confined to Weeden Island II Period. 


Type name —PASCO RED. 

Description: Very similar to Pasco Plain ware but slipped with a medium- 
dark red film on exterior vessel surface. Probably Weeden Island II 
Period, but extends later. (Pl. 54A, d.) 


Type nome —GAINESVILLE LINEAR PUNCTATED. 

Definition as a type: By Goggin (1948a) from Gainesville section. This de- 
scription is based directly upon his. 

Ware characteristics: Probably coiled. Two temper variants. One is a chalky, 
temperless ware comparable to the Biscayne Series pottery; the other 
is medium to fine quartz sand. Medium to fine paste texture. Tan to 
black in color. Surfaces well smoothed. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Lines of broad, shallow, linear punctates, touching or slightly 
apart. 

Design: Series of parallel horizontal and vertical punctated lines. The 
horizontal lines apparently completely encircle the vessel; and the ver- 
tical lines may radiate from the bottom of the vessel. 

Distribution: In some cases rim and upper body of the vessel; in other 
cases the punctation apparently covers the whole vessel. All rims seem 
to have a clear space about 2 cm. wide below lip. 

Form: Simple hemispherical bowls with unmodified rims. 

Geographical range of type: Gainesville and west to Cedar Keys (?), south to 
Lake Tsala Apopka. 

Chronological position of type: Uncertain, but probably Weeden Island II. 

Bibliography: Goggin (1948a). 


Residual group—RESIDUAL PLAIN. 
Definition: Not a type but a residual category for all the plain sand or grit- 
tempered body sherds, or nondistinctive rim sherds, of Deptford, Santa 
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Rosa-Swift Creek, and Weeden Island Period sites. The great bulk 
of the residual sand-tempered plain comes from the latter two periods. 

Some Fort Walton Period plain pottery may also be included, but if so 
it is at a minimum. Because of the more distinctive nature of Fort 
Walton plain body sherds, an attempt was made to classify them under 
the type Lake Jackson Plain. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coiled or annular technique. 

Temper: Mainly fine sand. Coarse grit also included. Also what may be 
particles of crushed clay or potsherds. 

Paste texture and color: Compact, both fine- and coarse-grained. Some- 
times contorted. Core sometimes completely red or buff but more often 
gray or black. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Surfaces even but not well smoothed. 
Surfaces usually buff-fired, although some sherds are fired gray-black 
throughout. 

Hardness: 2 to 4, with an average toward the higher figure. 

Thickness: Considerable variation but average thickness is greater than 
with decorated wares. 8 mm. a good mean. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Basic shapes most commonly represented or suggested from 
shape of sherds are: Open bowls, flattened-globular bowls, and large 
jars with or without short collars. In general, the sherds suggest that 
these plain, often coarse, vessels were larger than the decorated vessels. 

Rim and lip: Rims or lips with characteristic modifications were classified 
as Weeden Island Plain or as Franklin Plain. 

Associations: Most of this coarse residual sand-tempered pottery is probably 
associated with the Weeden Island Period. In both the Deptford and 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods many vessels tended to be more or 
less covered with stamped decoration, resulting in fewer plain body 
sherds. In the Weeden Island Period, decoration was commonly re- 
stricted to the upper portions of the vessels. 


Residual group—SMOOTH PLAIN. 

Definition: Not a type but a residual category for all the plain sand- or grit- 
tempered body sherds, or nondistinctive rim sherds, which have a 
definite surface smoothing. Refers mostly to Weeden Island Periods, 
but also includes earlier and later materials. 

Description: Probably all coiled pottery. Usually homogeneous and even as to 
paste texture. Surfaces smoothed or polished. Usually buff-fired sur- 
faces. Thickness averages 6 to 7 mm. Hardness 2 to 4, with average 
nearer higher figure. 

Form: General range of Weeden Island shapes. 


Residual group—PLAIN RED. 

Definition: Not a type but a residual category for all plain sand- or grit-tem- 
pered sherds, or nondistinctive rim sherds, which have a definite surface 
smoothing and a red slip on one or both surfaces. Refers almost entirely 
to the Weeden Island Periods. 

Form: General range of Weeden Island shapes. 
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Other arts and technologies—Other craft technologies of the 
Weeden Island Periods were not as highly developed as pottery mak- 
ing. Projectiles and lance points were found in many of the burial 
mounds although not in large numbers. Knives, chisels, scrapers, 
and other articles of chipped stone were less common. In the Weeden 
Island middens, stemmed triangular-bladed points (pl. 42, a, b), some 
with deep notches and barbs (pl. 42, e) or with fish-tail bases, oc- 
curred, as did a leaf-shaped point with a slightly rounded stem 
(pl. 42, b, d). All these are medium-size points. Occasionally small 
triangular points are also associated with Weeden Island (pl. 42, c). 
The lance points in the mounds are medium to large size, well 
chipped, and may be ceremonial blades. Workmanship on the midden 
points is average. Scrapers, drills, and chert hammerstones were 
also recovered from Weeden Island Period midden levels. Polished- 
stone celts, mostly of the medium-length, pointed-poll variety (pl. 
42,1), were common to the burial mounds as were pebble hammers, 
smoothing stones (probably used in pottery making), and sandstone 
hones. These utility stones along with mica fragments, pieces of 
quartz crystal, and bits of broken stone celts, were also recovered as 
midden debris. Stone pendants, both single-tapered and double- 
tapered, were only moderately common, being found mostly at the 
southern end of the Gulf Coast area. Stone gorgets were rare. Sheet 
mica and lumps of galena were characteristic burial-mound materials. 
Spear-point forms cut from the mica are a frequently met burial ob- 
ject. Galena, on the other hand, seldom seemed to have been used 
for artifacts, a single bead being the only specimen known. Hematite 
was found in a great number of mounds; bitumen and plumbago were 
much less common. Bitumen appears to have been used as an adhesive 
on other artifacts. 

Perforated teeth were rare. In general, all bone objects were in- 
frequently met with. This includes such items as the cut animal jaws 
and turtle-shell rattles reported in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
mounds. Shell drinking cups, often perforated, were common to the 
mounds, but shell plummets were not. Shell beads, and shell punches 
and chisels came from a half dozen mounds. 

The smoking complex, judging from the remains, was less well de- 
veloped than in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. No monitor-style 
pipes are definitely known. Two stone pipes are reported, presumably 
of the elbow form. Two other pottery elbow pipes came from burial 
mounds, although one of these was from a mixed Weeden Island 
I-Santa Rosa-Swift Creek mound. A single bowl fragment of a 
pottery pipe, representing a bird effigy, came from a Weeden Island 
midden excavation. (Pl. 42, g.) 
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Copper was discovered in six burial mounds only. In every case it 
was represented only by a small, unidentifiable fragment, possibly 
the remains of an ornament. 

Weeden Island activities, as these can be estimated from artifacts 
and their mortuary implications, differ somewhat from those of 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Stone tools and weapons for 
work, hunting, and war are a little less fine and there is less emphasis 
upon their ceremonial significance. Possibly the old cults and magical 
beliefs surrounding hunting were becoming less important, and, con- 
sequently, fewer caches of fine blades or celts were placed with the 
dead. The disappearance of the cut animal jaws and the perforated 
animal teeth in the Weeden Island Periods seems to substantiate this 
hypothesis. The Weeden Island mounds also have fewer stone ob- 
jects of probable ritualistic or ornamental types, such as plummets 
and gorgets, than did the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek burial places, and 
Weeden Island shellwork is less common and less ambitious than 
that of the earlier period. Copper ornaments and objects become 
rare in Weeden Island. This scarcity of metal may have been due 
to ritualistic changes in the culture, but it also suggests a partial 
discontinuation of the extensive trade by means of which such copper 
articles passed from one area to another through the eastern United 
States. That such trade did not completely break down during 
Weeden Island times is indicated by the relative abundance of mica 
and galena, both raw materials brought from well beyond the borders 
of Florida. 

The smoking custom seems to have diminished in Weeden Island 
as pipes are uncommon and the monitor and tubular forms are not 
reported at all. 

Wood carving obviously continued over from Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek times. The complicated stamped pottery of the Weeden Island 
I Period is not as well stamped or decorated as that of the previous 
period. This, together with its virtual disappearance in Weeden Is- 
land II, may represent a decline in the wood-carver’s craft. On the 
other hand, some of the incision-punctation pottery techniques of 
Weeden Island look like modes of decoration that originated on wood, 
suggesting that a parallel development in wood ornamentation may 
have continued. 

Speculations on population and period duration.—There are a total 
of 83 burial mounds recorded in our Gulf Coast review which were 
built or used during the Weeden Island Periods. The same survey 
shows 50 midden or other habitation sites for the same periods. Both 
of these totals include both pure and mixed sites. It was stated in our 
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speculations concerning Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period population 
that the burial mound total probably represents a larger proportion 
of the actual total number of burial mounds for the period than the 
midden total did for the actual number of living sites. The same 
assumption holds for the Weeden Island Periods. Midden sites are 
small, difficult to find, and are virtually unreported in the literature. 
Mound excavation, on the other hand, makes up virtually all of the 
Gulf Florida archeological literature. For these reasons, here as with 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period, the burial-mound figure is taken 
as the starting point for our computations. 

Assuming there were once four times as many Weeden Island 
mounds as we have accounted for would bring the 83 figure up to 332. 
Following the same formula as before, we add the further assumption 
that there were three times as many middens as mounds for the period. 
This gives us an estimate of almost 1,000 living sites. Multiplied by 
30 persons per site the population totals 30,000 as opposed to the 
7,200 for Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, an almost quadrupled figure. 

This Weeden Island estimate is a combined period total, however. 
If the 30,000 were halved between Weeden Island I and II, the 
figure of 15,000 persons for each period would be more comparable 
to the 7,200 for Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. As the 7,200 figure was 
reduced to 5,000 to allow for the fact that not all the middens sites 
may have been occupied at the same time, the 15,000 total for each of 
the Weeden Island Periods could be similarly cut down to about 
10,000 as a final speculation on the living mean per Weeden Island 
period. 

These guess-computations show a marked increase between Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek and the Weeden Island Periods. According to them 
the population doubled during the change from Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek to Weeden Island I. 

Concerning possible population differences between Weeden Island 
I and II, the evidence does not indicate clearly in favor of either. The 
site review showed 27 burial mounds which could be dated as Weeden 
Island I, alone. This is opposed to only 18 dated as Weeden Island II. 
But in addition to these, there were 38 burial mounds of Weeden Is- 
land affiliations classified as undifferentiated or combined. I think 
that the majority of these were probably Weeden Island II rather 
than I, so that the totals between the two periods would actually be 
more balanced than they appear from the separate period datings. 
Our midden samples, on the other hand, show that Weeden Island II 
sites predominate over those of Weeden Island I by a ratio of 30 to 6. 
Fourteen additional middens are combined or undifferentiated. In 
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view of all these considerations I would estimate the population to 
have been about equal for the two periods. 

An estimated 500 years is set on the chronology chart as being the 
time span covered by the two Weeden Island Periods. That the 
Weeden Island Periods are assigned over double the time accorded 
to Santa Rosa-Swift Creek is largely the result of comparisons with 
other chronologies outside the Florida area and an acceptance of 
their relative scales, plus an interpretation of the ceramic changes 
that occurred during the Weeden Island Periods as being indicative 
of a longer lapse of time than that encompassed by Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek. Relative midden depth, as observed in the excavated sites, 
tends to substantiate this. 


THE FORT WALTON PERIOD 


Period definition.—The diagnostic pottery types for the Fort Walton 
Period are Fort Walton Incised and Pensacola Incised. Related types 
of both the Fort Walton and Pensacola Series are confined to this 
period. There seems to be no continuity of Weeden Island types as 
such except for Wakulla Check Stamped which appears in small 
quantities in some Fort Walton Period middens. 

There is one regional or subregional variable. Types of the Pensa- 
cola Series, which are shell-tempered, occur more frequently at the 
western end of the northwest coast region, diminishing toward the 
east. 

The sites—There are 23 pure and 16 mixed sites of the Fort 
Walton Period. 


Pure sites 

Middens: 
East Pensacola Heights (Es-1) 
First Gulf Breeze site (Sa-6) 
Fourth Gulf Breeze site (Sa-9) 
Piney Point (WI-5) 
G. F. Forrest site (WI1-7) 
Florida Caverns State Park (Ja-3) 
Five-Mile Point (Fr-13) 
Work place (Wa-11) 
Lake Iamonia (Le-5) 

Temple mounds (and villages) : 
Bear Point (Ba-1) 
Fort Walton (Ok-6) 
McBee’s mound (WI1-4) (may be a burial mound) 
Jolly Bay (WI-15) 
Yon mound (Li-2) 
Lake Jackson (Le-1) 
Lake Lafayette (Le-2) 
Rollins site (Le-3) 
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Burial mounds: 
Eighteen-Mile Point on Santa Rosa Sound (Sa-10) 
Bunker Cut-off (W1-21) 

Cemeteries : 
Cemetery on Hogtown Bayou (WI-9) 
Cemetery near Point Washington (WI-16) 
Cemetery at St. Andrews (By-23) 
Wildlife Refuge cemetery (Wa-15) 


Mixed sites 

Middens : 
Top bench mark (Es-2) 
Maester Creek (Sa-2) 
Hickory Shores (Sa-5) 
Second Gulf Breeze site (Sa-7) 
Third Gulf Breeze site (Sa-8) 
Villa Tasso (WI1-2) 
Big Hammock (WI-3) 
Mack Bayou (WI-8) 
Sowell (By-3) 
Bear Point (By-5) 
West Bay Bridge (By-6) 
Porter’s Bar (Fr-1) 
Carrabelle (Fr-2) 
Pierce middens (Fr-14) 

Burial mounds: 
Chipola Cut-off (Gu-5) 
Marsh Island (Wa-r) 


Questionable 
Temple mounds : 
Pierce mound C (part of Fr-14) 
Nichols (Wa-3) 


All the Fort Walton Period sites are in the northwest coast 
region.”> Midden sites of the period are evenly distributed along this 
coast. Fewer cemeteries are known, but these, too, are found in all 
parts of the region. Burial mounds are rare. Temple mounds are 
known throughout the region but are most common near Tallahassee. 
They also occur inland on the Apalachicola River. 

Settlement pattern.—The coastal villages of the Fort Walton Period 
are much the same as those of preceding periods. Most of the sites 
are located along coasts, bays, or waterways. They are characterized 
by shell-midden refuse, and vary in extent from 25 to 100 meters in 
diameter. Most of the larger Fort Walton midden sites are mixed 


75 This distribution of Fort Walton sites was, of course, one of the reasons 
for establishing the northwest coast region as apart from the other subdivisions 
of the Gulf Coast area. 
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sites. Fort Walton Period middens seem to have less depth than 
those of the preceding periods. This was observed by excavations 
in mixed sites where Fort Walton Period refuse was found to be 
very superficial. 

The inland villages of the Fort Walton Period are larger than 
most of those found on the coast and contain only scant amounts of 
shell refuse. It is not known if Fort Walton sites are more numerous 
in the interior than sites of other periods; this impression that they 
might be is undoubtedly strengthened by the fact that many of the 
inland Fort Walton sites are marked by large mounds, and these have 
attracted more attention than would be accorded small middens or 
small mounds and are, consequently, better known. Several of the 
inland Fort Walton sites have large flat-topped temple mounds and 
rather extensive surrounding village areas. One such site in the 
vicinity of Tallahassee (Lake Jackson (Le-1)) is a group of six 
temple mounds. Temple mounds also occur at the larger Fort Walton 
sites of the coast, but these coastal mounds do not compare in size with 
the big mounds of the Tallahassee section or the upper Apalachicola 
River. 

A review of the Fort Walton temple mounds reveals the following 
with regard to shape and size. Of the eight definite mounds, six are 
rectangular and two circular. Two mounds, questionable as to a Fort 
Walton Period dating (Pierce mound C (Fr-14) and Nichols 
(Wa-3)), are also rectangular. The rectangular mounds vary in 
height from 4 to 30 feet. Basal measurements are as much as 195 by 
145 feet in one case and 150 by 150 feet in another. All the rec- 
tangular mounds tapered upward to a rectangular flat top or platform 
which was usually about one-half as large as the basal area. Shape 
outline was both square and oblong, and sloping earth ramps were 
observed leading to the tops of some but not all of the mounds. 

The two circular mounds are 3 and 7 feet high, respectively. 
These are mounds which had been excavated (Bear Point (Ba-1r) 
and McBee’s Mound (W1-4)) previous to any reported observations. 
It is possible that their outlines had been modified by such excavations. 

Two burial mounds of the period are reported and, in addition, 
there are two examples of Fort Walton Period reuse of Weeden 
Island Period mounds. Four Fort Walton cemeteries are known. 

Economy.—On the coast marine foods continued to play some part 
in the Fort Walton diet, although this seems to have been a diminishing 
one. Interior sites, such as Lake Jackson (Le-1), show very little 
shell refuse, the debris on these sites being mostly decayed organic 
matter. Animal and fish bones still occur in middens, but the impres- 
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sion is that they, like shell, compose a smaller proportion of the rubbish 
than in former periods. These observations concur with what we 
would expect for the period. The Fort Walton culture is essentially 
Mississippian in type and equates with the late Middle Mississippian 
time horizon in the Southeast. As other Mississippian cultures pos- 
sessed a well-developed agricultural economy at this time, there is 
little doubt that agriculture was known to the Fort Walton peoples, 
although we lack the definite finds to prove it. The suggested shift of 
the bulk of the population at this period, from the coast to the more 
fertile interior, fits in with the assumption that native agriculture 
became more important and widely practiced during the Fort Walton 
Period than previously. 

Organization of society—There are archeological implications for 
change in the political and social organization of the Fort Walton 
Period as opposed to the Weeden Island. In the first place, the ratio 
between the number of temple mounds and the number of midden 
sites during Fort Walton shows fewer mounds than comparable ratios 
between Weeden Island or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek burial mounds 
and middens. This reduction in the number of ceremonial sites or 
centers, with relation to the numbers of middens or villages, indicates 
a trend toward politico-religious cohesion in the Fort Walton Period. 
It is doubtful that this trend resulted in the entire northwest coast 
region becoming a single political unit in the Fort Walton Period, 
but it suggests that there were only several rather than a great multi- 
tude of autonomous units. There is support for this in the ethnohis- 
torical accounts of the sixteenth century which describe what seem 
to be political assemblages or federations that include several com- 
munities, a considerable area, and a capital town. 

Secondly, the temple mounds themselves imply a different social 
orientation than the burial mound. The latter is solely a place of 
burial while the former is a means of lending prestige and impressive- 
ness to a political or religious building and its occupants. Burials are 
sometimes found in the temple mounds, but these are clearly later 
additions incidental to its principal function. The shift from the 
Weeden Island burial mound to the Fort Walton temple mound 
suggests a decline in the importance of the death cult and a con- 
comitant rise in the significance of tribal leaders. Together with the 
presumed larger political units of the Fort Walton Period, this would 
mean that secular powers and functions of the leaders had been in- 
creased over previous periods. 

The nature and distribution of grave goods conforms to this in- 
terpretation. Specially made mortuary ceramics disappear and, in 
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general, grave goods are less abundant and elaborate than they were for 
either Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or the Weeden Island Periods. How- 
ever, grave artifacts, especially pottery, are more often found with 
individuals than placed as group offerings, and there is a greater varia- 
tion in the amount and quality of objects placed with individual burials 
than during the Weeden Island Periods. 

Disposal of the dead.—The burial customs of the Fort Walton 
Culture, as compared with Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or Weeden Island, 
are neither as distinctive nor as standardized. Fort Walton dead were 
buried in cemeteries, in the floors of temple mounds, and in burial 
mounds. Among the latter there are instances where earlier mounds 
of the Weeden Island Periods were used as repositories for Fort 
Walton burials. 

The records of burials in three temple mounds, Bear Point (Ba-r), 
Fort Walton (Ok-6), and Jolly Bay (W1-15), all state that the graves 
were intrusive into the tops and flanks of the mounds. At Bear Point 
and Jolly Bay burials were of the secondary types. The burials found 
in the big Fort Walton (Ok-6) mound were both secondary and pri- 
mary extended. The other Fort Walton Period temple mounds have 
not been thoroughly explored for burials. The burials in one of the 
Fort Walton burial mounds were primary extended, and in the other 
they were all secondary. In the two Weeden Island mounds, into 
which Fort Walton Period burials had been intruded, the Fort Walton 
burials were secondary in one case (Marsh Island (Wa-1)) and 
both secondary and primary flexed in the other (Chipola Cut-off 
(Gu-5)). The cemeteries contained both massed and scattered second- 
ary burials in two instances, Hogtown Bayou (WI-9) and Point 
Washington (WI1-16), and extended and flexed primaries in the 
other, Wildlife Refuge (Wa-15). The Hogtown Bayou and Point 
Washington cemeteries were characterized by low rises of sand, not 
over a foot in height and a few feet in diameter. These small hum- 
mocks marked areas of mass burials. Burials in the temple mounds 
ranged from 27 to 66 in number, although I think it likely that some 
of the big mounds actually yielded more than were tabulated. Ap- 
proximately 100 individuals were found in each of the two cemeteries 
with the massed secondary burials. 

Large destroyed caches of pottery vessels were found in both the 
Fort Walton Period temple mounds and in the cemeteries. These were 
also found in the burial mounds, although in the case of the Chipola 
Cut-off (Gu-5) mixed-period mound it is not clear from Moore’s ac- 
count (1903, pp. 445-466) whether these caches consisted of Fort 
Walton as well as Weeden Island Period vessels. As mentioned, 
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pottery deposition for the Fort Walton Period often differed from 
Weeden Island in that vessels were frequently found with individual 
skeletons. In fact, a distinctive Fort Walton trait was the inversion 
of a large pottery vessel over the skull of a dead individual. This 
was noted both in temple-mound and cemetery burials of single skulls. 
There is also one instance of urn burial at Marsh Island (Wa-1). 
Nonceramic artifacts were commonly placed with individual skeletons 
and were also found unassociated in cemeteries and mounds. 

Cranial deformation was noted for Marsh Island (Wa-1) and 
Point Washington (WI1-16). 

The sum total of impressions concerning Fort Walton disposal of 
the dead is that the period was a time of change in mortuary customs. 
The old burial-mound idea competes with the newer modes of inter- 
ment in temple-mound floors or in cemeteries. The fact that burials 
were placed in the earlier Weeden Island mounds suggests some con- 
tinuity of the burial-mound practice, but the custom had waned to such 
an extent that the desire was lacking to build a mound for the 
purpose. Burial in the temple mounds may, to a degree, represent 
a continuity of the mound-burial idea although in a different form. 
Treatment of the bodies of the dead was much the same as in the 
earlier periods. Charnel houses and bone cleaning must have remained 
in vogue. Primary burial, more often extended than flexed, also was 
practiced. Old ideas concerning mortuary goods were retained to the 
extent that vessels were still intentionally “killed” or destroyed and 
sometimes mass caches of pottery were buried near the dead as 
common offerings. New elements are seen, however, in the vessels 
placed specially with individuals, and the greater emphasis on indi- 
vidual grave artifact arrangements. 

Ceramic arts——Fort Walton pottery is technically competent and 
abundant, but it lacks the esthetic excellence that characterized 
Weeden Island. As a ware it is somewhat coarser than the previous 
periods with either a heavy grit or crushed shell being used as temper. 
The appearance of shell temper is one of the diagnostic traits of the 
period. Surface decoration, except for some check stamping, is exe- 
cuted mainly in heavy incision and punctation. Red pigment is occa- 
sionally used, and engraving appears so infrequently that it is con- 
sidered a foreign element. Modeled ornamentation is fairly common 
and takes the form of zoomorphic and anthropomorphic rim adornos. 
These adornos represent the Fort Walton ceramic art at its best. 
There is a tendency for vessels to be larger than in the preceding 
periods, and the casuela bowl and the bottle are the most distinctive 
and the most common of the new forms. As opposed to the earlier 
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periods, there is a strong tendency for conformacy in both design 
and vessel shape. The exotic effigy forms of the Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek and Weeden Island Periods are missing. Design elements 
and arrangement are more standardized and predictable than before. 
Except for the quite realistic adornos there is little detectable life 
naturalism in the decoration. Designs are both curvilinear and 
rectilinear and highly conventionalized. The drawing lacks the grace, 
lightness of touch, and flowing quality of the Weeden Island style. 

Fort Walton ceramics represent a break with the older Gulf Coast 
traditions in that new influences of a Middle Mississippian origin 
have been strong factors in the formation of the style. Some resem- 
blances to the incised and punctated types of Weeden Island are 
suggested, although it is not clear if this is the result of a local Gulf 
Coast continuity or some more indirect relationship. An obvious local 
carry-over is the type Wakulla Check Stamped which lasts on into the 
Fort Walton Period as a minority type and probably serves as the 
basis for the development of the later type, Leon Check Stamped. 
Moundville Engraved, an obvious inland Alabama type, occurs on the 
Gulf Coast during the Fort Walton Period, probably as trade. 

The Fort Walton pottery types in the order in which they are 
described : 


Fort Walton Series: 
Lake Jackson Plain 
Fort Walton Incised 
Point Washington Incised 
Pensacola Series: 
Pensacola Plain 
Pensacola Incised 
Pensacola Three-line Incised. 
Pensacola Red 
Marsh Island Incised 
Moundville Engraved 


Type Descriptions 


Type name-—LAKE JACKSON PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: From the Florida northwest coast, present paper. Brief 
synoptic description in Willey and Woodbury (1942). Based upon 
rim and appendage sherds. Associated body sherds were grouped in 
the Residual Plain category, although the plain ware of the Fort Walton 
Period can be sorted out from Weeden Island and Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek unidentified sherds with about 80 percent accuracy. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Coil fractures observed. 

Temper: Sand and medium-size grit particles and what appears to be 
crushed clay. In general, tempering material coarser than in previous 
periods. 
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Paste texture and color: Paste is sometimes fine and compact but more 
often it is coarse, lumpy and contorted. Paste cores are usually gray; 
fired surfaces are often whitish buff, buff, or reddish buff. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Surfaces are smoothed but never achieve 
a polish. They are distinguished by temper particles, usually pieces of 
quartz, which extrude through onto the surface. In the case of the 
predominantly clay-tempered specimens hard clay particles give the 
surface a coarse texture. Surfaces are commonly mottled, and vary in 
color, depending upon the degree of firing. (See pl. 44.) 

Hardness: 3 to 4. 

Thickness: 6 to 9 mm., with average about 8. 
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Fic. 56.—Fort Walton Period rim forms. Lake Jackson Plain. (Interiors to 
right.) 
Form: 

Total vessel: Vessels tend to be larger than in earlier Gulf Coast periods. 
The casuela bowl, collared globular bowl, globular bow! with flared 
orifice, open bowl and complete frog-effigy bowl are all recorded. 

Rim: Casuela rims are inturned. Collared ollas have straight, inslanting 
or outflared rims. Rims often thickened near or at margin. Some rims 
are unmodified. Exterior rim folds, when they occur, are thin and flat 
but wide. They are often pinched or fluted. Sometimes a strap of clay 
was added to the exterior wall just below the rim, and this strip is 
pinched or fluted. Small applique nodes often added along rim exterior 
in place of fluting. Fingernail or long punctations, placed in row beneath 
rim, or on rim exterior, are another variation. (See fig. 56.) 
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Lip: Sometimes pointed or round-pointed, sometimes flat or squared. Most 
characteristic feature is a row of close-spaced notches which are always 
placed diagonally on the exterior edge of lip. 

Base: Rounded. 

Appendages: Small vertically oriented lugs placed on the rim exterior. 
These may or may not have a projection above the lip. Both vertically 
placed loop and thick strap handles occur. The large ones are 6 to 8 cm. 
long and over 2 cm. wide. Small loop handles are 3 to 4 cm. long and 
about I cm. wide. Some handles have single, double, or triple nodes. 

Geographical range of type: Most common in the northwest from Pensacola 
to St. Marks and inland as far as the Tallahassee section and well up 
the Apalachicola River system. Rarely found in central coast or Manatee 
regions where it is replaced by Pinellas Plain. 

Chronological position of type: Fort Walton Period. Continues into Leon- 
Jefferson Period. 

Relationships of type: Related to late Mississippian pottery of south and central 
Alabama and Georgia. Lamar Series types have similar rim treatment 
and shapes. Related to Pinellas Series of Safety Harbor Period and 
to types of the Leon-Jefferson Period. 

Bibliography: Willey and Woodbury (1942, pp. 245-246). 


Type name-—FORT WALTON INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From the northwest coast of Florida, this paper. Briefly 
described by Willey and Woodbury (1942, p. 244). Has been revised 
since that time to include only “substyles 1 and 2” as they were defined 
in that paper. 

Ware characteristics: (See Lake Jackson Plain.) 

Decoration: 

Technique: Lines and punctations incised into soft surface of vessel. Lines 
are deep, wide, and usually rectangular in cross section. Large round 
dot or square punctations most common. Hollow-reed punctations 
sometimes used. 

Design: Elements are volutes, interlocked scrolls, running scrolls, circles, 
trifoil figures, crescentic forms, S-shaped and reverse-S figures, recti- 
linear stepped figures, pendant loops, and triangles. Elements are usually 
repeated around vessel in a connected design pattern. Dot punctations 
used as filler for both backgrounds and for design proper. Incised lines 
sometimes used as filler. (See fig. 57, a-d; pl. 43; pl. 45, f, g.) 

Distribution: Around upper part of bowl, as a rule, and on vessel exterior. 
Interior decoration occurs on upper surfaces of rim appendages or pro- 
jections to large, open bowls. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Shallow bowls with lateral expansions, casuela bowls, collared 
globular bowls, short-collared jars, beaker-bowls, bottles, gourd-effigy 
forms, flattened-globular bowls with effigies affixed. 

Rim: Usually inslanting or incurving but depends on vessel form. Most 
rims thickened except for a perceptible thinning at the lip edge. Long, 


Fic. 57.—Fort Walton Period vessels. a-d, Fort Walton Incised; e, Pensacola 
Three-line Incised; f, Point Washington Incised. (Redrawn from Moore. Year, 
figure number, and site: a, 1901: 24, Fort Walton; b, 1903: 105, Chipola Cut- 
Off; c, 1901:17, Fort Walton; d, 1901: 22, Fort Walton; e, 1901: 81, Point 
Washington; f, 1901: 96, Point Washington. Vessels a, b, d, f are 4+ actual 
size; c, e, 4 actual size.) 
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thin folds are common. These are usually underlined with an incised 
line. (See fig. 58.) 

Lip: Rounded or round-pointed. Rather close-spaced notches are placed 
diagonally on the exterior margin of the lip. 

Base: Rounded. 

Appendages: Lateral or horizontal rim projections. Bird head-and-tail 
effigies placed on opposing sides of rim. Small vertical lugs, usually 
four to a vessel, placed just below the lip on exterior. These lugs may 
be flush with lip or may project above it. 


Fic. 58.—Fort Walton Period rim forms. Fort Walton Incised. (Interiors 
to right.) 


Geographical range of type: Northwest coast of Florida with inland extension 
for at least 100 miles. Distribution unrecorded along Alabama coast 
and interior Alabama but probably occurs in these areas. 

Chronological position of type: Marker type for Fort Walton Period. 

Relationships of type: General similarity to many late Middle Mississippian 
incised types of both grit- and shell-tempered wares. Rather close to 
Lamar Bold Incised of Georgia. Undoubtedly is prototype and con- 
temporary of Pinellas Incised of Safety Harbor Period of the central 
Gulf Coast. 

Bibliography: Willey and Woodbury (1942, p. 244). 
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Type name—POINT WASHINGTON INCISED. 

Definition as a type: Northwest coast of Florida, this paper. Previously in- 
cluded in a very brief description of Fort Walton Incised (Willey and 
Woodbury, 1942, p. 244: see “substyle 3”). 

Ware characteristics: (See Lake Jackson Plain.) 

Decoration: 

Technique: By incision in soft vessel surface. Use of series of two, three, 
or four lines to carry out all designs (fig. 57, f). 

Design: Loop figures in isolation, complicated scroll patterns, running 
scrolls, ovals intersected with cross bars, diamonds and V-shaped figures, 
and combinations of curvilinear and rectilinear elements into composite 
patterns are the principal design motifs. (Pl. 45, a-e.) 

Distribution: Most often confined to upper portion of vessel exteriors but 
there are examples of designs extending to and over the base. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Shallow bowl or dish, flattened-globular bowl, casuela bowl 
(most common), collared globular bowl, short-collared jars, bottles 
(common), double bowl, jar with cambered rim, simple bowl with effigies 
affixed, gourd-effigy form. 

Rim: (See Fort Walton Incised.) 

Lip: (See Fort Walton Incised.) 

Base: Usually rounded. 

Appendages: Animal or bird head-and-tail effigies on bowls. 

Geographical range of type: Northwest Florida coast. Seems more common 
to the western end of this range. Probably extends into coastal Alabama 
and interior Alabama. 

Chronological position of type: Fort Walton Period. 

Relationships of type: Closest similarities of design are seen in Fatherland 
Incised, a Natchezan type of southern Mississippi (Quimby, 1942) which 
utilizes the parallel three- or four-line element in the formation of 
various scroll and other curvilinear designs. Also has close affinities 
with Fort Walton Incised in ware, shape, and decoration. 

Bibliography: Willey and Woodbury (1042, p. 244: “substyle 3” under Fort 
Walton Incised) ; Moore (1901, Point Washington cemetery site, pp. 
472-496) ; Quimby (1942, pp. 263-264). 


Type name—PENSACOLA PLAIN. 
Definition as a type: Northwest Florida, this paper. 
Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Some fractures suggest coiling method, although 
this is not as definite as in the other types or series. 

Temper: Crushed live shell. There is also a little sand and grit. 

Paste texture and color: Sometimes compact; sometimes laminated and 
contorted. Paste core usually is gray and surfaces usually buff or red- 
buff. In some cases pottery was fired gray-black throughout. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Surfaces were probably smoothed and 
polished before erosion. Most specimens are pitted as a result of the 
temper particles leaching out. Several of the black or gray-black sherds 
have retained a polished, unpitted surface. Color varies according to 
firing. 
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Hardness: 2.5 to 3.5. 
Thickness: Ranges from 5 to 11 mm., with average closer to lower figure. 
Form: 
Total vessel: Forms undoubtedly comparable to those of the Fort Walton 
Series. 
Rims: Usually unmodified except for an occasional heavy, round exterior 
fold. 
Lip: From flat to round-pointed. 
Base: Probably rounded. 
Appendages: Small vertical loop handles and ornamental nodes beneath 
the rim. 
Geographical range of type: Most common in extreme western end of north- 
west Florida, but it is found in small quantities as far east and south as 
Tampa Bay. Probably very common in south Alabama. 


)\\ 


Fic. 59.—Fort Walton Period rim forms. Pensacola Incised. (Interiors to 
right. ) 


Chronological position of type: The Fort Walton Period. Also found as a 
minority type in Safety Harbor sites. 

Relationships of type: Related to shell-tempered ware of late Middle Mississip- 
pian horizon throughout the Southeast. Has more specific relationships 
to types in south and central Alabama. Resembles Lake Jackson Plain 
in vessel forms. 


Type name-—PENSACOLA INCISED. 

Definition as a type: This paper, northwest Florida. 

Description: Ware same as Pensacola Plain. Vessel forms comparable to those 
described for Fort Walton Incised. (See fig. 59.) Decoration about the 
same as Fort Walton Incised except there seems to be a little more 
emphasis on incision with less punctation. (See fig. 60.) Some designs 
suggestive of highly stylized “death’s-head” motif. 

Geographical range and chronological position: Found mainly in western north- 
west Florida but extends to the east and south as a minority type. 
Belongs to the Fort Walton Period. 


Fic. 60.—Fort Walton Period vessels. All Pensacola Incised. (Redrawn from 
Moore. Year, figure number, and site: a, 1901: 21, Fort Walton; b, 1901: 2, 
Bear Point, Alabama; c, 1901:5, Bear Point, Alabama; d, 1901: 37, Fort 
Walton. Vessels a-c are } actual size; d, 4.) 
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Type name —PENSACOLA THREE-LINE INCISED. 

Definition as a type: This paper, northwest Florida. 

Description: Parallels the type Point Washington Incised except that the 
ware is shell-tempered (fig. 57, ¢). 

Geographical range and chronological position: Western end of northwest 
Florida and probably south and central Alabama. May extend to south 
Mississippi to merge with distribution of Natchezan type, Fatherland 
Incised. Belongs to Fort Walton Period in Florida. 


Type name-—PENSACOLA RED. 

Definition as a type: This paper, northwest Florida. 

Description: A Pensacola Series shell-tempered ware which has been slipped 
with a medium to dark red pigment. Not common but very distinctive 
owing to temper and color. 


Type name-—MARSH ISLAND INCISED. 

Definition as a type: This paper, from northwest Florida. 

Description: Very limited data. Observed in Moore (1902, fig. 241) and in a 
few surface collections. Ware characteristics probably parallel those 
of Lake Jackson Plain. Decoration by medium-bold line incision. 
Design in band around vessel below rim. Consists of opposed triangles 
which are filled with parallel incised lines. Also chevron arrangements 
made up of diagonally placed series of parallel incised lines below rim, 
and parallel vertical lines below rim. Open-bowl form. May be related 
to the earlier type, Carrabelle Incised. 


Type name-—MOUNDVILLE ENGRAVED. 

Definition as a type: Has been informally recognized by Southeastern workers 
for several years but not yet published as a type. Very brief sketch 
offered here is based upon a vessel in the Moore collection from Jolly 
Bay (Moore, 1901, figs. 53, 55). 

Ware characteristics: A black polished pottery tempered with finely crushed 
shell. 

Decoration: Employs both incision and engraving. Major outlines of designs 
usually done in broad-line incision. Background work done in fine- 
line engraved hachure or cross hachure. Designs usually consist of 
life forms such as eagles, men with eagle masks, human skulls, etc. 
These design elements are a part of the Southern Cult (see Waring 
and Holder, 1945). A collared globular bowl is shown by Moore. 
This specimen appears in a Fort Walton Period context which is ap- 
proximately coeval with, or only slightly later than, other similar 
examples of cult art in Alabama and Georgia. 


Other arts and technologies——As in Weeden Island, ceramics were 
the outstanding craft products of the Fort Walton Period or, at least, 
the outstanding examples still available to the archeologist. The virtual 
absence of stamped pottery may signify a decline in wood carving, al- 
though this is by no means certain. Chipped-stone work seems less well 
developed than in the earlier periods. The large, fine blades found in 
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Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island burial mounds are not as 
common as formerly. Some projectile points and knives do occur in 
middens and as burial goods. Medium-size triangular-bladed stemmed 
and barbed points and large triangular points with tapered stems were 
found in midden-site excavation along with chipped-stone scrapers. 
The small triangular points, so common to other late Mississipian cul- 
tures in the southeast, may be a feature of the Fort Walton Complex, 
but our data are insufficient to make a definite statement of this. Stone 
celts, hones, pebble hammers, discoidal stones, and beads are the re- 
ported ground-stone products. The celts of the period are of two 
forms. The medium to large pointed-poll celt (pl. 42, 7), also found 
in Weeden Island, is present, as is a smaller, thinner, rectangulate 
celt (pl. 42, &) which is more diagnostic of the Fort Walton Period. 
The only ores or minerals found in Fort Walton burial sites are 
hematite and limonite. 

Shell cups are rare, but shell tools, beads, and long spike-form ear 
pins are frequent. Shell plummet-type pendants and shell gorgets 
are occasionally found. Bone awls, bone fishhooks, and bone beads 
are recorded from one or two sites. In general, except for shell ear pins 
and shell beads, the shell and bone industries have declined from 
earlier standards. Native metalwork is exceedingly rare. At one site, 
two copper spear-form objects were found, but it is not certain if 
these were made from aboriginal copper. Curiously, no pipes of either 
stone or pottery were reported from any of the sites reviewed. At 
two sites toadstool-shaped objects of pottery were recovered. These 
may have been pottery trowels or, possibly, as Moore suggested, bottle 
stoppers. 

Objects made by the Indians from European importations include 
sheet-silver, copper, and brass ornaments and tablets. European manu- 
factures are iron tools, nails, and weapons, silver buttons, coins, glass 
beads, and a glass ring. These materials indicate either casual or 
trade contacts, and, with the exception of metalwork, they probably 
had little effect upon native crafts either as a deterrent or as a 
stimulant. 

In general, Fort Walton manufactures reflect little change in stone- 
work other than a probable slight decrease in stone-chipping skills. 
Stone tools and artifacts are otherwise about the same as in Weeden 
Island except for the appearance of discoidals which probably heralds 
the introduction of the “chunkee” game. Shell ornaments are more 
common than in Weeden Island and the shell ear pin is a new type for 
the Gulf Coast area. Otherwise, work in shell is even less popular than 
before. The shell drinking cup as an element of burial furniture is 
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rare. Virtually all native metalwork is gone. Trade contacts in 
copper or copper artifacts, vigorous in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek but 
faint in Weeden Island, seemed to have now disappeared altogether. 
Galena and mica, two trade minerals from the north, have also dis- 
appeared. The smoking custom has either disappeared, weakened, 
or changed its form of appliances. European metals and metal objects 
were reworked by the Indians during the period, and this may pos- 
sibly account for diminished trade with and interest in sources of 
northern native copper. European manufactured items were, ap- 
parently, rare and highly prized as tools, weapons, and ornaments. 
Speculations on population and period duration—The guess-com- 
putation formula which we employed in estimating population totals 
for the Weeden Island and Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Periods is not 
equally applicable to the Fort Walton Period. In Fort Walton times 
the Indian settlement pattern had changed. Temple-mound sites were 
the ceremonial and political centers and the population nuclei. For 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island periods we used the 
number of burial mounds as the basis for our population computa- 
tion; for Fort Walton this is not feasible as it is certain that we have 
nowhere near a representative record of the number of burial sites 
for the period. Cemeteries, being unmarked by mounds, are difficult 
to locate, and the four of which we have note probably represent 
but a very small proportion of the total, while burial mounds had vir- 
tually disappeared. For Fort Walton our best possibilities for reason- 
able estimates lie in a consideration of the middens and temple mounds. 
There are a total of 23, pure and mixed, Fort Walton habitation 
sites. These are simple middens without mounds. This number com- 
pares favorably with the 50 Weeden Island Period middens which 
we recorded, and with the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek midden total of 
19. Both Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island counts per- 
tained to the entire Gulf Coast area. The Fort Walton count, as op- 
posed to this, pertains only to the northwest coast region. Hence, a 
total of 23 middens for the Fort Walton Period would indicate a 
population density in northwest Florida, during this period, con- 
siderably greater than Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and at least as great 
as that of the Weeden Island Period. This probability is further 
strengthened if we add the temple-mound sites to the simple midden 
total. Most of the temple mounds are surrounded with big middens. 
Although these temple-mound centers may have been supported in 
part by outlying villages, they were also sustained by their own im- 
mediate inhabitants who, to judge from the amount of refuse around 
the mounds, were fairly numerous. Thus we are, I believe, on firm 
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footing when we say that the population of the Fort Walton Period 
in northwest Florida was the equivalent of Weeden Island for the 
same area. Weeden Island population for the whole Gulf Coast has 
been estimated at from 15,000 to 10,000 persons per period (Weeden 
Island I and Weeden Island II). For the northwest coast alone we 
might halve this, or 7,500 to 5,000. 

There is, however, another important consideration in this prob- 
lem of Fort Walton Period population estimates. Our surveys and 
site reviews have been largely confined to the immediate coast and 
the major rivers. In the Fort Walton Period we note, though, that 
some of the biggest sites are located inland on lakes or small streams. 
This implies proportionately greater population concentrations in the 
interior than on the coast, and tends to raise the population estimates 
for the Fort Walton culture area as a whole. Mooney and Kroeber 
(see Kroeber, 1939, p. 138) have estimated a total population of 
12,000 persons for the combined Apalachee, Apalachicola, Sawokli, 
Chatot, and Pensacola tribes. These were the tribal groups occupy- 
ing the Fort Walton culture area in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The Mooney-Kroeber figure is considerably in excess of 
the 7,500 to 5,000 computed here; however, by giving additional 
weight to the big interior sites, our figures could reasonably be boosted 
to the 12,000 estimate. 

We have not in this discussion considered historic or ethnographic 
evidence. The Mooney-Kroeber estimates are based upon ethno- 
historic rather than archeological data, and it is interesting to note 
that the Narvaez and De Soto chronicles of the sixteenth century 
both indicate that the large population centers were inland rather than 
on the Gulf shore. For a consideration of the sixteenth-century 
population of northwest Florida (presumably identical with the Fort 
Walton culture and period) from the standpoint of history and 
ethnography see pages 533-535. 

The Fort Walton Period is estimated as being of relatively short 
duration, from A. D. 1500 to 1650. The terminal date is established 
upon the basis of the entrance and influence of the Spanish missions. 
After 1650 the Indian culture of the region was profoundly changed 
and enters the final or Leon-Jefferson Period. We feel quite sure 
that the Apalachee Indians encountered by De Soto on his journey 
possessed the Fort Walton rather than the earlier Weeden Island 
culture. The trade goods of the Fort Walton Period graves are those 
of sixteenth-century Europeans. It will be remembered that a Span- 
ish-Mexican coin dating between 1521 and 1550 was found in a Fort 
Walton cemetery at Bear Point (Ba-1), Ala. The date and the 
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locality suggest that the Indians may have obtained the coin from 
the De Luna expedition of 1559. As to how far back of the Spanish 
entradas we should place the beginning of the Fort Walton Period 
is more perplexing. Fort Walton is a Middle Mississippian-influenced 
culture. Furthermore, it is late Middle Mississippian, having close 
links with such cultures as the Georgia Lamar. In view of this, I 
hesitate to push the beginning date back of the year A. D. 1500. It 
should be mentioned that the relative brevity of the period is indi- 
cated by depth in refuse deposits. Whereas Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
and Weeden Island deposits were 1 to 1.40 meters in depth at the 
Fort Walton (Ok-6) midden site, Fort Walton Period types were 
confined to the upper 10 to 30 cm. This superficiality of Fort Walton 
Period refuse was also noted at other midden sites. 


THE ENGLEWOOD PERIOD 


Period definition—The diagnostic pottery types of the Engle- 
wood Period are Englewood Incised and Sarasota Incised. Asso- 
ciated types, such as Englewood Plain and Lemon Bay Incised, have 
little or no diagnostic value at our present stage of knowledge. Bis- 
cayne Series pottery and Glades Plain, also found in association, are 
not marker types for the period. In general, the period is little known 
and the evidence scant. 

The sites—The present review records only three sites at which 
sufficient materials of the Englewood Complex were found to enable 
us to designate them as stations of the period. All, including the 
type site, are mixed sites. 


Mixed sites 
Middens: 
Clearwater (Pi-5) 
Osprey (So-2) 
Burial mounds: 
Englewood (So-1) 


The Osprey and Englewood sites are in the Manatee region and 
the Clearwater site is near the southern margin of the central coast 
region. Occasional Englewood types are found at other Manatee 
and central Gulf Coast sites.7° To my knowledge, none are known 
from the northwest coast. 


76 Moore illustrates very little Englewood pottery ; however, the vessel shown 
on page 430, figure 83 (Moore, 1903) is either Englewood Incised or Sarasota 
Incised. This specimen came from the Pithlochascootie River mound (Pa-2). 
The site dates as Weeden Island II. 
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Settlement pattern—Shell-midden villages with nearby burial 
mounds along the Gulf Coast and bay shores. Probably very com- 
parable to Weeden Island patterns. 

Economy.—Marine foods played an important part in the sub- 
sistence. By analogy with Weeden Island and Safety Harbor, it is 
presumed that agriculture was practiced. 

Organization of society—Probably similar to Weeden Island with 
autonomous villages, or small group of villages, each maintaining their 
own ceremonial mound for burial purposes. 

Disposal of the dead—The only known burial site is the sand 
burial mound at the type site. The burial mound at the Englewood 
site was one of two. It was 110 feet in diameter and 13 feet high. 
Conical in form, the tumulus was composed of sand, and its interior 
structure was revealed as a smaller interior mound over which the 
larger outer mound, or mound layer, had been heaped. Under the 
inner or primary mound was a shallow burial pit. This had been 
covered with sand mixed with red ocher before the construction of 
the primary mound. The absence of any sod line or weathered sur- 
face on the primary mound implies that little time had elapsed after 
its completion before the secondary mound was put down. 

Over 100 burials in the burial pit underlying the primary mound 
were bundle or single skull interments. Scattered at various depths 
in the body of the primary and secondary mounds were over 100 
others. Most of these were bundle burials, although a few primary 
flexed burials were among them. 

The bulk of the pottery from the Englewood mound was in a great 
mortuary deposit on the mound base. This pottery had either been 
broken or intentionally perforated. 

Ceramic arts—Englewood pottery seems to offer a partial tran- 
sition between Weeden Island II and Safety Harbor. The Engle- 
wood mound (So-1) is a case in point for such a transition, con- 
taining, as it does, ceramics of all three complexes. Nevertheless, 
Englewood is sufficiently distinctive to be considered as a separate 
pottery group. On the whole, it shows less imagination and variety 
than Weeden Island and is less well done both as to form and decora- 
tion. As compared to Safety Harbor it is better made, fired, shaped, 
and decorated although there is probably less range of variation in 
decoration than in Safety Harbor. 

In addition to the characteristically Englewood types, others are 
noted, and some of these, undoubtedly, were also made by the Engle- 
wood potters. The Biscayne Series types are the most important of 
these. Glades Series types may also have been made locally as a result 
of Glades area influence. 
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The Englewood pottery types in the order in which they are de- 
scribed : 


Englewood Series: 
Englewood Incised 
Englewood Plain 

Sarasota Incised 

Lemon Bay Incised 


Type Descriptions 


Type name-—ENGLEWOOD INCISED. 

Definition as a type: This paper, from the Englewood site, Sarasota County. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Apparently coiled. 

Temper: Fine sand. 

Paste texture and color: Fairly even and granular. Buff, gray, and black. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Usually buff-colored. 

Hardness: 3 or harder. 

Thickness: Averages 6 to 7 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Medium-deep incisions and punctations. 

Design: Usually rectilinear designs but with simple curvilinear elements 
sometimes combined. Interlocking rectilinear elements in which incised 
bands are alternately filled with teardrop-shaped punctations. Con- 
tinuous crisscross or diamond elements in which band zones are left 
plain and background filled with teardrop or dot punctations. Zigzag 
incised bands or connected chevrons in which background is filled with 
punctations and chevrons are left plain. Rectangular panels with 
diagonal incised bands and backgrounds filled with punctations. Con- 
tinuous curvilinear plain bands arranged S-fashion with punctated 
backgrounds. Vertical and diagonal bands alternately filled with 
punctations. (See fig. 61; pl. 46, a, b; pl. 47.) 

Distribution: Covers either upper shoulder or most of exterior walls. 
Plain band at rim usually set off from decoration by one or more 
horizontal incised lines. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Cylindrical beakers, short-collared jars, simple jars, deep 
bowls or beaker-bowls, open bowls. 

Rim: Direct and unmodified. May be outslanted or incurved. (See fig. 62.) 

Lip: Flat or flat-round. One example of ticking on outer edge. 

Base: Flat-circular most common. 

Appendages: None known. 

Geographical range of type: Known only from Sarasota County and im- 
mediately surrounding regions. 

Chronological position of type: Probably occupies a position between Weeden 
Island II and Safety Harbor Periods, to some extent overlapping 
with both. 

Relationships of type: Has resemblances to both Weeden Island Incised and 
Safety Harbor Incised. Also vague design resemblances to early types. 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 
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Fic. 61.—Englewood Period vessel. Englewood or Sarasota Incised. (Redrawn 
from Moore, 1903, fig. 83. Pithlochascootie. About 4 actual size.) 


Fic. 62.—Englewood Period rim forms. Englewood Incised. 
(Interiors to right.) 


32 
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Type name-—ENGLEWOOD PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: From Englewood site, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: (See Englewood Incised.) 

Form: Boat-shaped bowls with small vertical rim projections at ends of long 
axis, simple bowls with slightly incurved rims, simple open bowls, and 
ollas or jars with short outflared collars. Rims are direct and unmodi- 
fied or have slight marginal thickening. (Pl. 46, d, e.) 

Range, period, and relationships: Parallels Englewood Incised. 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name -—SARASOTA INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From Englewood site, Manatee region, and Tampa Bay, 
this paper. 

Ware characteristics: This is a Biscayne or St. Johns type paste, soft and 
temperless. Core is gray-black and surfaces are buff. It is well 
smoothed, both in and out. Thickness averages 5 to 6 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Medium to fine line incision and triangular-shaped or teardrop 
punctations made in soft vessel surface. 

Design: Bands arranged diagonally to vertical axis of vessel and filled 
with punctations (fig. 61), interlocking rectilinear bands and chevron 
arrangements alternating plain and punctate-filled, triangles pendant 
from rim filled with punctations, and series of triangles point-to-point 
or nested and filled with punctations are the principal motives. (Pl. 46, 
c; pl. 48, g, h.) e 

Distribution: Vessel exterior. Tendency to restrict to upper part of vessel. 

Form: Flattened-globular bowls, open bowls with slightly incurved rims, and 
pot forms. Rims unmodified. Lips flat to round-pointed. 

Geographical distribution of type: Manatee region. Also north to Tampa Bay 
and beyond as a minority type. Occasionally has turned up in St. Johns 
area. 5 

Chronological position of type: Weeden Island II, Englewood, and Safety 
Harbor Periods. May have a little greater time span, extending both 
earlier and later than Englewood Incised. 

Relationships of type: Related to Biscayne-St. Johns and similar wares. Re- 
lated to Englewood Incised. May have some relationship with St. 
Johns incised and punctated types. 

Bibliography: Willey (1948a). 


Type name—LEMON BAY INCISED. 

Definition as a type: Manatee region, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: Sand-tempered ware averaging 3.5 to 4 on hardness 
scale. Well smoothed and often polished. Surface color from reddish 
buff to gray; core is sometimes gray-black. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Thin to medium wide and deep incised lines that have been 
made in vessel after clay had dried but before firing. Occasionally, 
lines look as though they are engraved, as they display fine fractured 
edges. Triangles and rectangles of paste are also cut out in champlévé 
fashion. (Pl. 48, c-f.) 
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Design: Composed of series of parallel lines about 5 to Io mm. apart. 
May be arranged vertically, diagonally, or horizontally to rim. Ele- 
ments essentially rectilinear, although some curvilinear segments are 
noted on some sherds. Data for over-all design patterns are lacking. 

Form: Beakers. No rim modifications. Lip rounded. 

Geographical range of type: Rare type. Found in Manatee region in small 
quantities. Occasional sherds occur on coast farther north. 
Chronological position of type: Uncertain. Englewood Period and, possibly, 

Weeden Island II. 
Relationships of type: Uncertain. Possibly to Weeden Island types such as 
St. Petersburg Incised. 


Other arts and technologies——Data are very few. In the Engle- 
wood mound were a few perforated conch-shell cups, a single Busycon 
contrarium hoe, some flint scrap, and a few pieces of red ocher. 

Speculations on population and period duration——Data are too 
limited to make any population estimates for this period. Apparently, 
sites of the period are not numerous, although this impression might 
be due to insufficient field survey. As a period, I have placed Engle- 
wood intermediate between Weeden Island II and Safety Harbor 
in the Manatee region. No attempt has been made to indicate the 
duration of the period, except that it was brief, probably lasting for a 
few decades after A. D. 1500. It is also possible that it continued 
for a time coeval with Safety Harbor. 


THE SAFETY HARBOR PERIOD 


Period definition—The key types for the period are Safety Harbor 
Incised and Pinellas Incised. The Pinellas Series shows close rela- 
tionship to Fort Walton Incised and Lake Jackson Plain of the Fort 
Walton Period, and there are also connections with the Leon-Jefferson 
Period of the northwest. Occasional Pensacola Series sherds occur 
in Safety Harbor contexts. 

The sites—There are a total of 25 sites of the period. Sixteen of 
these are pure sites; 9 are mixed. 


Pure sites 

Temple mounds (and villages) 
Safety Harbor (Pi-2) 
Parrish mound 2 (Ma-2) 

Burial mounds: 
Safety Harbor (Pi-2) 
Johns Pass (Pi-4) 
Bayview (Pi-7) 
Seven Oaks (Pi-8) 
Snavely (Hi-5) 
Parrish mound rt (Ma-r) 
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Parrish mound 2 (Ma-2) 
Parrish mound 3 (Ma-3) 
Whittaker site (So-4) 
True site (So-5) 
Gasparilla Sound (Ch-2) 
Hickory Bluff (Ch-5) 
Arcadia site (De-1) 
Cemeteries : 
Buzzard’s Island (Ci-2) 


Mixed sites 
Middens: 
Boca Ciega Island (Pi-6) 
Rocky Point (Hi-7) 
Shaws Point (Ma-7) 
Burial mounds: 
Bayport (He-1) 
Thomas (Hi-1) 
Picknick (Hi-3) 
Jones (Hi-4) 
Buck Island (Hi-6) 
Cemeteries (and middens) : 
Pool Hammock (So-3) 


Safety Harbor sites are found largely in the Manatee region but 
also extend north into the central coastal region. The areal demarca- 
tion between Fort Walton and Safety Harbor is not determined, but, 
presumably, it must fall somewhere near the Aucilla River boundary 
which separates the central from the northwest coasts. Buzzard’s 
Island, the northernmost Safety Harbor site listed by this review, 
is atypical in that the marker type Safety Harbor Incised is not found 
and in that the burials are in a cemetery and not a mound. The diag- 
nostic pottery at the site is, however, Pinellas Incised. 

The disproportionately large number of burial mounds as com- 
pared with middens which the review shows is, undoubtedly, the re- 
sult of sampling rather than a reflection of a cultural situation. Syste- 
matic midden-heap survey has not been conducted along the central 
or Manatee coasts. 

Settlement pattern—Safety Harbor village sites are middens, com- 
posed largely of shell, which are situated along the coast, bays, and 
rivers. The ecological picture is much the same as that observed for 
Weeden Island. There is little information on the size of Safety 
Harbor Period middens. Some of the midden sites around Tampa 
Bay and to the south are extensive although many of these were also 
occupied in other periods and the extent of the Safety Harbor occupa- 
tion has not been determined. At Safety Harbor proper (Pi-2), a site 
which is reportedly of only the one period, the area of occupation is 
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several hundred yards in range. This site is probably larger than most 
of those of the Safety Harbor Period, however. 

Burial mounds are found near some of the middens. In other in- 
stances burial mounds have been described as being isolated from any 
evidences of habitation, but it is likely that a search would have re- 
vealed nearby middens. Usually the burial mounds are located singly, 
although in a few cases two or more mounds were found close to- 
gether. These additional mounds may have been other burial tumuli 
or they may have been domiciliary mounds. The frequency and impor- 
tance of house or temple mounds during the Safety Harbor Period are 
not fully known. That they did exist, however, is certain. The best 
example is the combined burial and temple mound at Parrish mound 2 
(Ma-2). Another, which is quite probably Safety Harbor Period, 
but has not been explored, is the big flat-topped mound at Safety 
Harbor proper. The temple or house mound is not, judging from our 
reviewed sample of Safety Harbor sites, as numerous in Safety 
Harbor as in Fort Walton. 

For the present, the Safety Harbor settlement-pattern data can 
best be summarized by saying that most communities were small. 
A village, or a little group of villages, maintained its own burial 
mound much as in the old Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or Weeden Island 
Periods. The temple-mound idea was known, and there is one large 
village site (Safety Harbor (Pi-2)) which has such a mound in addi- 
tion to a burial mound. This site seems to have been much bigger 
than other villages of the period, being more comparable to a Fort 
Walton Period site. At another site (Parrish mound 2 (Ma-2)) is 
a mound which seems to have functioned both as a burial tumulus and 
as a temple substructure. 

Economy.—Marine foods continued to be a major dietary item in 
this period. There is little doubt that the period was also agricultural. 

Organization of society.—The trend toward political and religious 
cohesion estimated for the Fort Walton Period could also be said to 
extend to Safety Harbor but to a less marked degree. The large 
sites with temple mounds were known, but the pattern was not as com- 
mon as it was farther to the north. 

Disposal of the dead.—Most Safety Harbor burials were made 
in burial mounds. Such mounds were built by the Safety Harbor 
people for this purpose; also mounds of the earlier Weeden Island 
Period were utilized a second time by the Safety Harbor Indians. In 
form and structure, the burial mounds of the period were much like 
those of Weeden Island, being circular in outline, conical or dome- 
shaped in form, and ranging from 2 to 10 feet in height. Mound di- 
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ameter varied from about 35 to 80 feet. Two mounds, Jones (Hi-4) 
and Parrish mound 3 (Ma-3) were partially surrounded with crescent- 
shaped sand embankments. Besides the mound burials, two cemetery 
sites are also reported. There is also one instance of burials in a 
mound which also served as a temple substructure (Parrish mound 2 
(Ma-z2) ). 

Secondary burial was the most common form of treatment. These 
were bundle, single skull, and mass burials. Some of the burial 
mounds contained only secondary burials; others had mixtures of 
secondary and primary burials, the latter being both extended and 
flexed types. In two mounds only primary burials are described. In 
most mounds, cremation, either complete or partial, was very rare; 
however, in the Parrish mound 2 (Ma-2), the combined temple and 
burial mound, masses of semicremated human bones were found in 
a submound pit as well as in the body of the mound. Two in situ 
cremations of primary burials were discovered in this same site. At 
the only cemetery site from which burials are described, Buzzard’s 
Island (Ci-2), massed and scattered secondaries, and primary flexed 
and extended types are all listed. 

The numbers of burials in the mounds and cemeteries ranged from 
as few as 15 to over 200. 

Funerary artifacts consisted of pottery, nonceramic aboriginal 
artifacts, and articles of European provenience. Pottery vessels found 
in the mounds were usually “killed” by intentional perforation. In 
some cases they were arranged in special caches or deposits on mound 
base; in other instances they were placed with or inverted over indi- 
vidual skeletal remains. In most mounds, other artifacts, of shell or 
stone or of European manufacture, had been placed with individuals. 

Cranial deformation does not seem to have been practiced during 
this period. 

In general, we can say that Safety Harbor burial practices conform 
with Weeden Island more closely than do those of Fort Walton. 
Mound burial was customary with cemetery burial being rare. The 
best-known cemetery of the period is well to the north in Citrus 
County, approaching the Fort Walton region. Secondary treatment 
of the dead and the charnel house or bone-cleaning complex continued, 
and some primary inhumation was also followed. In the placement 
of a pottery vessel with or over the individual dead, Safety Harbor 
seems to be pursuing the same trend noted in Fort Walton. 

Ceramic arts—Safety Harbor pottery is generally poorly made, 
fired, and decorated. Shapes tend to be badly formed and designs 
vaguely conceived and executed with carelessness. Although there 
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is quite a range of excellence or lack of excellence in Safety Harbor 
types, the best are usually below Weeden Island, Fort Walton, or 
Englewood standards and the worst are absurdly handled. The total 
feeling is one of break-down in the ceramic art, carrying with it the 
implications of an impoverishment of the cultural forces and traditions 
that served as an incentive and guide to the aboriginal pottery maker. 

Two streams of influence are clearly seen. The one, represented 
in the type Safety Harbor Incised, follows out of old Weeden Island 
vessel form and decorative concepts ; the other, seen best in the Pinel- 
las types, is an offshoot of the Fort Walton style traditions and the 
Middle Mississippian impetus behind them. A minority representation 
of Lamar, or Lamar-like, Complicated Stamped pottery shows con- 
nections with the late Georgia period. 

Biscayne types, particularly Biscayne Check Stamped, are also 
found in Safety Harbor Period sites and probably represent a con- 
tinuation from Weeden Island II through the Englewood Period. 
Glades types, which may also have been made locally, are associated 
with the Safety Harbor Complex; but, like the Biscayne ware, are 
not diagnostic markers for the period. 

The Safety Harbor types in the order in which they are described : 


Safety Harbor Series: 
Safety Harbor Incised 
Pinellas Plain 
Pinellas Incised 

Lamar Complicated Stamped 


Type Descriptions 


Type name-—SAFETY HARBOR INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From Tampa Bay and the Manatee region, this paper. 
Stirling (1936) gave this name to a general ware group, covering the 
entire Safety Harbor Series. Willey and Woodbury (1942, pp. 244- 
245) presented a synoptic description in which both Safety Harbor 
Incised and what is now Pinellas Incised were covered. 

Ware characteristics: 

Method of manufacture: Probably coiled. 

Temper: Ranges from fine sand through medium-coarse sand to a clayey, 
possibly temperless paste. 

Paste texture and color: Depending upon aplastic, paste ranges from 
granular and compact to coarse, contorted and laminated. The latter 
is crumbly and friable. Although lacking in temper particles there is 
no resemblance to the smooth, soft, even Biscayne ware. Paste color 
is usually brown. 

Surface texture, color, and finish: Surface is rough and often crackles 
easily. Lumps of clay may extrude. Color is gray to brown to buff. 
Poorly smoothed on both surfaces with tooling marks in evidence. 

Hardness: 2.5 to 3. 

Thickness: 5 to 8 mm. 


e 


Fic. 63.—Safety Harbor Period vessels. All Safety Harbor Incised. (Drawn 
from photographs and sketches. Vessel c, from True Site; others from Arcadia 
site. Actual heights as follows: a, about 19 cm.; b, about 26 cm.; c, ?; d, about 
26 cm.; e, ?; f, about 14 cm.) 


480 
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Decoration: 

Technique: Incised line and dot punctations made in soft or wet surface 
of vessel before firing. 

Design: Crude and poorly drawn rectilinear and curvilinear designs which 
are essentially geometric. Volutes pendant from rim, concentric 
diamond elements (fig. 63, e), parallel lines in curvilinear formations, 
encircling wavy or zigzag bands (fig. 63, b, f), X-shaped elements 
with scroll ends (fig. 63, c), continuous intertwined bands, and filfot- 
cross elements (fig. 63, a). Punctations used as filler for designs 
or backgrounds. Punctations are also used to follow or outline incised 
line designs (fig. 63, c). Indentation or fluting and low-relief modeling 
are sometimes seen as decorative features (fig. 63, e, f). Portrayal of 
naturalistic designs is occasionally attempted but is always highly 
stylized. A serpent design, suggested by a highly conventionalized 


Fic. 64.—Incised and punctated design from a Safety Harbor Period vessel. 
(From Parrish mound 3. Compare with pl. 54A.) 


snake’s rattle (fig. 63, c), is observed on one vessel, and serpent or 
feather symbolism is seen on another (fig. 64). (See pl. 49; pl. 52, c-h; 
pl. 54A, a, b, e.) 

Distribution: Vessel exteriors. Usually neck and upper half of body. Some- 

times most of body. 
Form: 

Total vessel: Bowls with slightly incurved rims, flattened-globular bowls, 
deep bowls with curious recurved rim and flat base, beaker-bowls, short- 
collared jars, long-collared jars, bottles. 

Rim: Unmodified or slightly thickened. 

Lip: Quite often flat, sometimes rounded. 

Base: Usually rounded, but some are flat and circular. 

Appendages: None. 

Geographical range of type: Manatee region, Tampa Bay, and for an undis- 
closed distance north of Tampa Bay. 
Chronological position of type: Safety Harbor Period. 
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Relationships of type: Descendant of Weeden Island Incised and, probably, 
Englewood Incised. Also has some relationship to Fort Walton in 
such features as bottle forms. 

Bibliography: Stirling (1936) ; Willey and Woodbury (1942) ; Willey (1948a). 


Type name—PINELLAS PLAIN. 
Definition as a type: Central Gulf Coast and Manatee regions, this paper. 
Ware characteristics: (See Safety Harbor Incised.) As a rule, however, tends 
to be harder, more compact than Safety Harbor Incised. 
Form: 
Total vessel: Large open bowls with slightly incurved rims, casuela bowls 
(fig. 65, a, b; fig. 66, d), collared globular ollas, and pot forms (fig. 67). 
Rim: Sometimes folded on exterior. Use of nodes and pinched punctations 
on or below rim (fig. 67). (See pl. 50, a-d, f; pl. 52, b.) 
Lip: Characteristically has deep to slight indentations, crimping, or tick- 
ing on exterior edge. 
Base: Probably rounded. 
Appendages: Small, vertically placed loop handles with nodes at top, crude 
efigy (?) handles with nodes, large, ovate horizontal rim projections. 
Geographical range of type: Manatee and central coast regions. May extend 
farther north than Safety Harbor Incised. 
Chronological position of type: Safety Harbor Period. 
Relationships of type: Closest relative is Lake Jackson Plain. 


Type name—PINELLAS INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From central coast and Manatee regions, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: (See Safety Harbor Incised.) Also tends to be harder, 
more compact than Safety Harbor Incised. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Medium to broad line incision and small to large dot puncta- 
tions made in soft or wet paste of vessel before firing. 

Design: Much more limited in range than Safety Harbor Incised. Single 
line arcade encircling vessel below rim with a row of heavy, often 
rectangular, punctations above is a common motif. Rectilinear- 
curvilinear guilloche or meander with background sometimes filled by 
punctations (fig. 65, b, c; fig. 66, b) (this motif is quite similar to 
Fort Walton Incised), parallel incised lines and volutes, and running 
scrolls or wavy bands (fig. 66, a, c) composed of two or three lines are 
other designs. In general, execution is slovenly. (Pl. 51; pl. 52, a; 
pl. 53, a.) 

Distribution: Almost always confined to upper exterior portion of vessel. 

Form: 

Total vessel: Big collared ollas or bowls, simple open bowls with slightly 
incurved or straight rims, and casuela bowls. 

Rim: Unmodified or slightly thickened. 

Lip: Indentations or pinchings on exterior rim edge. 

Base: Rounded. 

Appendages: Vertical loop handles with nodes at top. 

Geographical range of type: Central Gulf Coast and Manatee regions. 
Chronological position of type: Safety Harbor Period. 
Relationships of type: Closest relative is Fort Walton Incised. 
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Cc 


Fic. 65.—Safety Harbor Period rims and vessel forms. a, Pinellas Plain; 
b, c, Pinellas Incised. 
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Type name-—LAMAR COMPLICATED STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: From central Georgia by Kelly (10938, pp. 46-47). De- 
scribed in detail by Jennings and Fairbanks (1939) and briefly by 
Willey (10939, p. 144). A similar type has been described from the 
Georgia Coast by Caldwell and Waring (1939: type Irene Filfot 


Fic. 67——Safety Harbor Period rim and vessel reconstruction, Pinellas Plain. 


Stamped). Brief description in this report is based upon these earlier 
descriptions and upon a few vessels and sherds from Tampa Bay and the 
Manatee region. 

Ware characteristics: A coiled, sand- and grit-tempered ware. Varying in 
hardness from 3 to 5. Thickness of body about 8 mm., with rims and 
bases thicker. 

Decoration: Impressions of carved-paddle or stamping unit. Designs are com- 
plicated and composed of curvilinear and rectilinear elements. The 
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Florida specimens from the Parrish Mounds (Ma-1 and Ma-3) show 
a circle-and-dot and a complicated connected-rectangle design. (PI. 
53, c; pl. 54A, c.) 

Form: Pot forms slightly constricted below orifice but with outflaring rims. 
Bases rounded. Rim is folded and then pinched or crimped. (Applies 
to Florida specimens under discussion.) 

Geographical range of type: Lamar Complicated Stamped is found throughout 
most of Georgia and into adjacent Alabama and South Carolina. Simi- 
lar types are seen in North Carolina and eastern Tennessee. In 
Florida it occurs as far south as Tampa Bay, but these occurrences may 
be only the result of trade. Eastern extension in Florida not well 
known but probably occurs there only as trade if at all. 

Chronological position of type: In Georgia it is the marker type for the Lamar 
Period in central Georgia, a period believed to be about contemporaneous 
with Fort Walton. On the Georgia coast Lamar Complicated Stamped 
or closely related types continue later than this. Florida Gulf Coast 
occurrences are in the Safety Harbor Period. 

Relationships of type: Most likely a Georgia import and not a Floridian de- 
velopment out of Swift Creek Complicated Stamped. In Georgia the 
type probably developed out of the earlier complicated stamped types 
such as Swift Creek and Napier. The Lamar influence in Florida may 
be responsible for the very late Jefferson stamped types of the Leon- 
Jefferson Period. 

Bibliography: Kelly (1938); Willey (1939) ; Jennings and Fairbanks (1939) ; 
Caldwell and Waring (1939). 


Other arts and technologies—The Safety Harbor peoples had no 
craft skills in which they excelled those of the other culture periods 
of the Gulf Coast. As stated, their ceramics were decidedly inferior 
to Weeden Island. Their techniques in stone chipping are about on 
a par with those of Weeden Island although they seem to have pro- 
duced fewer large, fine blades. Smaller projectile points of several 
varieties were made in quantity, however. Large and medium-size 
stemmed points vary from triangular to ovate-triangular in form 
and may or may not have shoulder barbs. Small, stemless triangular 
points, the common late period point in many parts of the Southeast, 
are frequent. Larger stemless points are also present as are a variety 
of knives, scrapers, and drills. (See pl. 54B; pl. 55; pl. 56; pl. 57, a-u; 
pl. 59, d, e.) Stone plummets are found in the mounds but not in 
great numbers (pl. 59, c). Stone celts, on the other hand, are either 
absent or extremely rare. Minerals are scarce, red ocher and lump 
kaolin being the only ones recorded. Shell tools and weapons are more 
common than in previous periods except for Perico Island. Busycon 
picks and hammers and conch cups and dippers were found in most of 
the Safety Harbor mounds. Plummet-type pendants and beads (pl. 
59, g, h) were made of shell. 
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The scarcity of complicated stamped pottery suggests a possible de- 
cline in woodworkers’ arts, but in one of the Safety Harbor mounds a 
piece of charred, carved wood was found which, from the nature of 
its design, indicates the retention of carving skills (pl. 59, 7-1). No 
aboriginal smoking pipes are known from the burial mounds or mid- 
dens of the period, but one elbow-type pipe was found in the Buzzard’s 
Island (Ci-2) cemetery in Citrus County. Native metalwork with 
indigeneous metals is not recorded, but European trade metals had 
been reworked to form various ornaments (pl. 58, g). Imported 
European objects taken from wrecked Spanish ships, or traded south 
from early settlements, were common to many of the mounds. These 
include actual manufactures such as iron axes, swords, knives, guns, 
olive jars, glass seed beads, larger glass beads (pl. 58, ¢), glass 
pendants (pl. 58, f), copper and brass ornaments (pl. 59, b), and 
clay pipes (pl. 57, v-~). Bone or tortoise-shell combs (pl. 58, a, 0; 
pl. 59, a) are probably also of Spanish manufacture. Sheet silver 
rolled into tubular beads (pl. 58, d), sheet gold fashioned into cones 
(pl. 58, c), and miscellaneous sheet-metal ornaments are native re- 
workings of imported materials or objects. 

The abundance of Safety Harbor artifacts of chipped stone may 
partly be explained by the natural sources of flint which the Indians 
had near at hand in the vicinity of Tampa Bay. It may also partly 
be explained by a greater continued dependence upon hunting as a 
means of livelihood than was the case in the northwest with the 
Fort Walton culture. However, neither of these explanations are 
fully satisfactory as the previous Weeden Island Periods in the 
Tampa Bay section do not produce an abundance of chipped-flint 
work. The absence of ground-stone axes may simply be due to the 
absence of suitable stone this far south. In the northwest the In- 
dians were much closer to the sources of supply in the southern Ap- 
palachians. Stone celts were replaced in the south by the Busycon 
hammer and pick tool. This shell pick or hammer is a characteristic 
Glades area artifact and was common in the Manatee region during 
the Perico Island Period. Although not commonly used by the 
Weeden Island peoples it seems to have been taken up in the later 
Safety Harbor Period. European trade goods appear to have had 
a greater effect upon the Safety Harbor Indians than upon those of 
the Fort Walton Period. Foreign metals and glass beads replaced 
native craft ornaments to a very large extent, and the old smoking 
complex was continued almost entirely with European pipes. 

Speculations on population and period duration—Estimates on 
Safety Harbor Period population have been made much as those 
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for Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or Weeden Island. Our site review 
shows 18 burial mounds built or used by the Safety Harbor people. 
Multiplying this by 4 gives us a total of 72 as a possible maximum 
number of mounds. Computing three villages to one burial mound 
brings us to a total of 216 village communities. This multiplied by 
30 persons per community totals about 6,000. This figure refers 
principally to the Tampa Bay district and the Manatee region, as very 
few Safety Harbor Period sites are known north of Pinellas County. 

The dating and duration of the Safety Harbor Period is conditioned 
by the dates assigned to the Fort Walton and Leon-Jefferson cultures. 
Archeological and ethnohistorical data indicate a range of from 
about A. D. 1500 to 1725. 


THE LEON-JEFFERSON PERIOD 


Period definition.—This period is just emerging as a result of very 
recent field work (see H. G. Smith, 1948). The diagnostic pottery 
types are Mission Red Filmed, Aucilla Incised, and a series of compli- 
cated stamped types referred to as Jefferson ware. Minority types 
indicate connections to other late periods in the Southeast. These are 
Ocmulgee Fields Incised, Lamar Complicated Stamped, and Alachua 
Cob-marked. There is continuity with the Fort Walton Period as seen 
in the presence of the types Fort Walton Incised and Leon Check 
Stamped. 

European trade items are also a diagnostic of the period. Spanish 
olive-jar fragments, glass, and various metal objects are common. 
The sites of the Leon-Jefferson Period were Spanish-Indian settle- 
ments operated by the Franciscan monks between 1650 and 1725.77 

The sites—Three pure sites of the complex are known from the 
present review. 

Pure sites 
Middens : 
San Luis Mission (Le-4) 
Pine Tuft (Je-1) 
Scott Miller place (Je-2) 

All these sites are in northwest Florida in Leon and Jefferson 

Counties. 


77H. G. Smith (1948) notes that in 1633 the Franciscans began to establish 
a chain of missions from St. Augustine to the Apalachicola River. They were 
in full operation by at least 1650. In 1704 the Apalachee mission Indians were 
virtually destroyed by Col. James Moore of South Carolina. It is likely that 
within 20 years after this date all the Apalachee were gone and the missions 
abandoned. 
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Setilement pattern.—Settlements of this period were built around 
the nucleus of a Spanish mission, trading post, or fort. There are no 
outstanding aboriginal monuments such as mounds. The living com- 
munities of which we have knowledge are all located inland in fertile 
farm country. They are hilltop villages from which the natives 
worked the crops grown in the vicinity of each site. The average size 
of individual sites has not been determined fully, but the ones that I 
have observed appear to have included an area of perhaps 200 meters 
in diameter. 

Concerning one site, the Scott Miller place (Je-2), Smith (1948, 
p. 316) writes: 


The excavated mission had buildings constructed by the wattle and daub tech- 
nique with hewn and split log framework and roof construction. The wood- 
work was secured by wrought iron nails. The mission complex was made up 
of two buildings and a borrow-refuse pit. The larger of the two structures was 
composed of two rooms with a surrounding patio wall. This complex measured 
58 x 39 feet. The smaller building was probably an aboriginal abode, a stable, 
or some other minor building. This building measured 19 x 16 feet and did not 
have heavy construction or very high wattle and daub walls. Presumably most 
of this building was thatched. 


Economy.—Agriculture was probably practiced in the old way but 
under the eyes of the priests and other Europeans. 

Organization of society—The mission church undoubtedly was the 
focal point of the new society of this period. In a way, this provided 
a continuity, to which the Indians were undoubtedly accustomed, of 
secular and sacred control being held in the hands of the same authori- 
ties. The old war patterns were probably extinguished or suppressed. 
The easy defeat of these mission Indians at the hands of the Creeks 
under Moore may, in part, be attributed to this change of habits. 

Disposal of the dead.—No data are available. One would surmise, 
however, that inhumation as primary extended burials in Christian 
cemeteries was the custom. 

Ceramic arts—Pottery making continued in this period, although 
the vigor and skill of Weeden Island, Fort Walton, or even Safety 
Harbor was lost. Technical standards of manufacture and firing 
seem to have suffered less than those of form or decoration. This is, 
of course, to be expected, as the latter were features more intimately 
tied up with aboriginal tribal lore and religion. Nevertheless, the 
decorative techniques and vessel forms that persist in Leon-Jefferson 
have roots in earlier periods and can be traced back to these. Incised 
pottery shows some similarity to Fort Walton types, with Fort Walton 
Incised continuing in small percentages. Plain pottery also shows a 
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relationship to the Fort Walton Period, and check stamped and com- 
plicated stamped wares are known. 

One interesting aspect of the ceramics of the period is in the effects 
of European pottery styles. This is seen, for example, in the ring- 
base plate form. 

The Leon-Jefferson pottery types have been described briefly by 
Smith (1948), and the present descriptions, with a few noted excep- 
tions, are based upon his work. The principal Leon-Jefferson types 
in the order in which they are described are: 


Mission Red Filmed 
Miller Plain 

Aucilla Incised 

Leon Check Stamped 
Jefferson ware 


In addition there are a number of types which appear to be trade 
influences, either from Georgia or from the east. These are, in order 
of their description: 


Lamar Bold Incised 

Ocmulgee Fields Incised 

Alachua Series: 78 
Alachua Plain 
Alachua Cob-marked 
Prairie Cord-marked 


The type Fort Walton Incised which occurs in this complex has been 
described with the types of the Fort Walton Period. Smith (1948, 
p. 316) also lists a Gritty Plain ware which he does not describe. 
Presumably this is a type comparable to Residual Plain. 


Type Descriptions 


Type name—MISSION RED FILMED. 

Definition as a type: From Jefferson County, by H. G. Smith (1948). 

Description: Apparently a hard, grit-tempered ware with smooth, highly polished 
surfaces. Plate forms have interior decoration in red-painted zones, 
and cups and small globular jars are completely red-slipped. These 
red surfaces are fired and highly burnished. The plate with an 
annular ring base is the most common form. 

At the present, the type is known for Leon and Jefferson Counties 
and dates from the Leon-Jefferson Period. The type is related to 
other historic period types such as Kasita Red Filmed (Fairbanks, 
1940) and red filmed types of the St. Augustine Period (Smith, 1948). 

Bibliography: Smith (1948); Fairbanks (1940). 


78 Smith (1948, p. 316) lists only Alachua Cob-marked as appearing in Leon- 
Jefferson sites. Goggin (1948a) considers the other two Alachua types to be 
approximately coeval, at least in part. 
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Type name—MILLER PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: From Jefferson County, by H. G. Smith (1948). 

Description: A sand- and grit-tempered ware with a compact paste and hard 
surfaces. Vessel forms are similar to those of the Ocmulgee Fields 
Complex of Georgia (Kelly, 1938, pp. 56-57; Jennings and Fairbanks, 
1939; Fairbanks, 1940). The most common shape is a shallow bowl with 
incurved, straight, or flaring rim; flat or rounded lip; and a rounded, 
flat or annular base. Other forms are the plate, bottle, casuela bowl, 
lugged shallow bowl, and European-influenced pitcher shape. 

The type is known for Leon and Jefferson Counties and dates from 
the Leon-Jefferson Period. Its affiliations are with the related types 
of the complex and with the plain wares of the Ocmulgee Fields 
Complex. 

Bibliography: Smith (1948) ; Kelly (1938, pp. 56-57) ; Jennings and Fairbanks 
(1939; type Ocmulgee Fields Incised) ; Fairbanks (1940; various types 
of Ocmulgee Fields Complex). 


Type name —AUCILLA INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From Jefferson County, by H. G. Smith (1948). 

Description: Ware is apparently much the same as Miller Plain. The decora- 
tion is composed of two to five parallel incised lines, which may or may 
not dip to form a loop design encircling rim of vessel; chevron designs 
and various other rectilinear and curvilinear designs, which may or 
may not have the background filled by punctates, also occur. Punc- 
tates are usually placed below the lip. Shallow-bowl and casuela forms 
are represented. Rims are usually incurved with lip flat or rounded. 
Lip lugs noted. (See fig. 68, a-d.) 

Leon and Jefferson Counties of northwest Florida. Type dates in the 

Leon-Jefferson Period. Has close resemblances to Ocmulgee Fields 
Incised (Jennings and Fairbanks, 1939); and to Lamar Bold Incised 
(Jennings and Fairbanks, 1939); and to Pinellas Incised. 

Bibliography: Smith (1948) ; Jennings and Fairbanks (1939). 


Type name—LEON CHECK STAMPED. 

Definition as a type: Northwest Florida, this paper. 

Ware characteristics: Sand and coarse-grit temper. Black paste core and buff 
surfaces. Thickness ranges from 8 to 10 mm. 

Decoration: 

Technique: Impression of checked or grid-bar stamping medium into soft 
surface of vessel (fig. 68 k). 

Design: Individual checks average about 1 cm. in diameter. The lands 
are sometimes low and faint, sometimes wide and heavy. Checks are 
diamond-shaped on some specimens. Some specimens appear to have 
been slightly smoothed after stamping which tends to blur and obscure 
the lands. Sometimes fingernail punctations occur on collar. (PI. 
60, a-c.) 

Distribution: Vessel exterior. Extent unknown. 

Form: Outflared rims, round-pointed lips. 
Geographical range of type: Through northwest Florida but centering in Leon 
and Jefferson Counties. Occasionally found in central Gulf Coast region. 
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Chronological position of type: Leon-Jefferson Period but also found in Fort 
Walton and Safety Harbor contexts as a minority type. 


Relationships of type: Probably a development out of Wakulla Check Stamped. 
Bibliography: Mentioned by Smith (1948). 
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Fic. 68.—Leon-Jefferson Period and associated sherd types. a-d, Aucilla 
Incised; e, Fort Walton Incised; f, Ocmulgee Fields Incised; g-7, l-n, Jefferson 


ware; k, Leon Check Stamped; o, Alachua Cob-marked. From northwest 
Florida. (After Smith, 1948, pl. 32.) 


Type name-—JEFFERSON WARE. 

Definition: Not a type in the usual sense but a series of types as yet undif- 
ferentiated into separate type divisions. Defined by H. G. Smith (1948) 
from Jefferson County. 

Ware characteristics: Paste compact with laminations occurring along vessel 
wall in some cases. Temper is grit and sand as a rule but occasionally 
coarse quartz or crushed sherds. Surfaces are smoothed. Core is 
gray, brown, or black. Hardness ranges from 3.5 to 5. 
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Decoration: There are one plain and four complicated stamped types within 
the ware group. These stamped types include the following motifs: 
(1) concentric rectilinear figures; (2) concentric circles with raised- 
dot centers; (3) a pattern of triangles and circles; and (4) herringbone 
figures. The plain type is characterized by a pinched or punctated rim 
which has sometimes been folded over before pinching treatment. (See 
fig. 68, g-j, l-n; pl. 60, d-f.) 

General relationships: The complicated stamped types have strong similarities 
to the Lamar Complicated Stamped type of Georgia (Jennings and 
Fairbanks, 1939). There are also similarities to late Swift Creek 
Complicated Stamped and to the other complicated stamped types of 
the Swift Creek and Weeden Island Periods. The reappearance of a 
rather degenerate complicated stamped series in the Leon-Jefferson 
Period is something of a puzzle in terms of sequence continuity. For 
the most part, complicated stamped dies out in Gulf Florida, especially 
northwest Florida, during the Weeden Island II Period and is virtually 
absent in the Fort Walton Period. Complicated stamped pottery in 
the Leon-Jefferson Period would not, in view of this break in the se- 
quence continuity, appear to be a local development out of Florida Late 
Swift Creek. It seems much more likely, in the light of present 
evidence, to have been a secondary introduction of the complicated 
stamping idea into Florida from Georgia at the end or close of the 
Fort Walton Period and the beginning of the Leon-Jefferson Period. 

The plain ware of the Jefferson Series, represented by the pinched 
or punctated rims, has its closest parallels with Lake Jackson Plain of 
the Fort Walton Period, out of which it probably developed, and with 
Pinellas Plain of the Safety Harbor Period, which may have exerted an 
influence upon it during their parallel growth. 

Bibliography: Smith (1948). 


Type name—LAMAR BOLD INCISED. 

Definition as a type: From central Georgia, by Kelly (1938, pp. 47-48) ; and by 
Jennings and Fairbanks (1939). 

Description: A grit-tempered ware decorated with broad incised lines, hollow- 
reed punctations, and, rarely, dot punctations. Curvilinear designs 
(scrolls) usually combined with rectilinear elements, particularly hori- 
zontal lines between scrolls. Some rectilinear elements stand alone. 
A row of hollow-reed punctates is usually placed at base of the incised 
decoration which is a border around upper portion of the vessel. The 
forms of casuela bowls, on which the incised designs occur, are often 
covered on the base with Lamar-type complicated stamping. 

Geographical distribution of type: Georgia, eastern Alabama, and parts of the 
Carolinas. In northwest Florida only as occasional pieces. 

Chronological position of type: The Lamar Period in Georgia, particularly the 
latter part of the period. In northwest Florida it occurs in the Leon- 
Jefferson Period. 

Relationships of type: Is related to Fort Walton Incised. May be ancestral, 
in part, to Ocmulgee Fields Incised and Aucilla Incised. 

Bibliography: Kelly (1938, pp. 47-48); Jennings and Fairbanks (1939) ; 
Willey (1939). 
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Type name—OCMULGEE FIELDS INCISED. 

Definition as a type: By Kelly (1938, p. 56), from central Georgia, and by 
Jennings and Fairbanks (1939). 

Description: A grit-tempered ware in which, very rarely, crushed shell is 
used. Is orange-buff to light brown or brown on surfaces with darker 
paste core. Smoothed surfaces show tooling marks, and there is a 
possibility of a light clay wash. Decorated with narrow incised lines 
which appear to have been partially smoothed over. Designs are scrolls, 
guilloches, combined scrolls and straight lines, chevron elements, and 
horizontal lines parallel to lip. Decoration confined to rim area of 
casuela forms or the upper and interior surfaces of flaring rims on open 
bowls. Rims insloped or incurved on casuelas, outflared on open bowls. 
Lips rounded or flat-round and generally thickened on exterior edge 
by slight protruberance. (See fig. 68, f.) 

Geographical range of type: Jennings and Fairbanks (1939) report type for 
most of Georgia. Its Florida diffusion seems rather limited, being 
mainly in north or northwest near Georgia boundaries. 

Chronological position of type: Dates from Ocmulgee Fields Period at Macon 
(ca. 1650-1750 and later). In Leon and Jefferson Counties, Fla., it is 
a minority type of the Leon-Jefferson Period. This is approximately 
coeval with the Georgia dating. 

Relationships of type: Related to Aucilla Incised which is contemporaneous. 
Probably a development out of Lamar Bold Incised. 

Bibliography: Kelly (1938, p. 58); Jennings and Fairbanks (1939). 


Type name —ALACHDUA PLAIN. 

Definition as a type: By Goggin from vicinity of Gainesville in central Florida 
(Goggin, 1948a). This description follows his. 

Ware characteristics: Coiled ware. Tempered with medium-grain quartz sand. 
Fairly uniform paste texture but with some lamination. Gray, buff, 
or dark brown color range. Poorly smoothed surface. 

Form: Simple bowls with unmodified rims. 

Geographical range of type: Around Gainesville. 

Chronological position of type: May occur as early as Weeden Island and Fort 
Walton Periods, extending into Leon-Jefferson. 


Type name -—ALACHUA COB-MARKED. 

Description: After Goggin (1948a). An Alachua Series ware. Surface is 
poorly smoothed and marked with corncob. Pattern of corncob stamp- 
ing may be rows of parallel marks (in pairs) up to I.5 cm. apart, or they 
may be so close together as to be overlapping, or the marking may be 
haphazard. Treatment applied to all parts of vessel exterior. Found in 
vicinity of Gainesville and west to Jefferson County. A very late type, 
contemporaneous with Leon-Jefferson Period, but may occur earlier. 
(See fig. 68, 0.) 


Type name-—PRAIRIE CORD-MARKED. 

Description: After Goggin (1948a). Ware same as Alachua Plain. Cord 
impressions usually formed by rows of medium to small cords impressed 
with a cord-wrapped paddle (?). They may be parallel, crisscrossed, 
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or haphazardly applied. Apparently applied over all of vessel exterior. 
Simple bowl forms and globular bowls. Rims are unmodified. Found 
in vicinity of Gainesville. Probably coeval with Alachua Cob-marked 
and also may be somewhat earlier. 


Other arts and technologies——Native crafts of the missionized In- 
dian culture of the Leon-Jefferson Period, in addition to pottery 
making, are reflected in the following types of artifacts which Smith 
(1948, p. 316) reports from the Scott Miller site (Je-3) : Small and 
large triangular projectile points and large notched points; chipped- 
stone scrapers with blunt scraping edge; discoidal stones, which he 
says are not “chunkee”’ stones ; grinding or smoothing stones ; hones ; 
corn pounders; and mauls. This rather small inventory reveals that 
some of the former pursuits, such as hunting and agriculture, were 
carried on in the ways of the past. Significantly, ceremonial objects 
of stone, shell, wood, mica, or native metals are absent. Smith lists 
such European ornamental or ceremonial items as a metal ring and a 
crucifix. Other Spanish artifacts, but of a utility nature, were olive 
jars, glazed pottery, glass bottles, a spur rowel, a flintlock striker, 
guns, an ax, and various household items. (See pl. 60, g-1, for com- 
parable items. ) 

Speculations on population and period duration—Estimates for 
the Leon-Jefferson period are much less speculative than those of the 
other culture periods. The archeological manifestations are well 
identified with the Spanish missions established among the Apalachee 
Indians. For the mid-seventeenth century, when the missions were 
at their peak, Swanton has estimated a total population of 5,000 In- 
dians (Swanton, 1946, p. 91). By 1704, the year in which most of the 
missions were destroyed, this figure had dropped to 2,000. During the 
intervening period the Indians were clustered about nine mission 
stations (Swanton, 1922, p. 110). 

Period duration for the Leon-Jefferson culture is relatively brief 
and accurate. We know that the missions were introduced into the 
Apalachee country in 1633 and largely destroyed in 1704. Allowing 
a few years for the transition from the essentially aboriginal Fort 
Walton Period culture to the European-Indian Leon-Jefferson cul- 
ture, and a few more for the final subsidence of Leon-Jefferson, we 
have set the beginning date at 1650 and the terminal date at 1725. 


APPENDIX A: CLASSIFICATION OF FLORIDA GULF COAST 
VESSEL FORMS 


Vessels are described here under a series of descriptive headings 
and organized under various categories. There are three main cate- 
gories: (1) basic forms; (2) composite forms; and (3) effigy forms. 
The basic forms include the bowl, jar, beaker, beaker-bowl, bottle, 
and pot. Under each of these are a number of subdivisions. Com- 
posite forms are those which, in various ways, combine the basic 
forms. These are defined as compartment vessels, multiple-orifice 
vessels, composite-silhouette vessels, and pedestal vessels. Under 
each are subdivisions. The effigy forms duplicate the basic and com- 
posite forms in most cases, but they are treated separately in order to 
emphasize their effigy quality. They include effigy-affixation, semi- 
effigy, complete-effigy, and lobed forms. Each is, in turn, subdivided. 

These are the descriptive types, for vessel forms, used throughout 
the report. They apply to the ceramics of all periods. The classifica- 
tion is based principally upon the C. B. Moore collections. 


Basic Forms 


Bowls: Vessels whose maximum diameter is greater than their width but which 
have appreciable side walls. Orifice may be open or constricted. Bot- 
toms are usually rounded but may be slightly flattened at the center 
of base. 

Simple bowl—A medium-deep bowl with maximum diameter at or near 
orifice. Walls are vertical or slightly incurved. Bottoms rounded or 
flat-round. Size range Io to 22 cm. in diameter with average at 14 cm. 
Height approximately 3/5 of diameter. Common. (Fig. 69, a.) 

Globular bowl with flared orifice—A deep bowl with globular body and 
outslanted or outflared upper walls. There is considerable variation 
in the upper wall segment. Bottoms are rounded or flat-rounded. Size 
range 12 to 21 cm. in diameter with average about 16 cm. Height 
approximately 4 to 2 of diameter. Moderately common. (Fig. 69, b.) 

Shallow bowl or dish—A very shallow bowl with outslanted or slightly 
outcurved sides. Bottoms are flat-rounded. Size range 33 to 16.5 cm. 
in diameter. Height approximately 4 or less of diameter. Rare. 
(Fig. 69, c.) 

Shallow bowl with lateral expansions—A shallow bowl with maximum 
diameter from tip to tip of lateral expansions around orifice. Midwalls 
curve outward. Lateral expansions or projections may turn slightly 
upward. Bottom flat-rounded. Size range 17 to 35 cm., with average 
25 cm. Height 4 of diameter or less. Common. (Fig. 60, d.) 

Flattened-globular bowl—A medium-deep to deep bowl with maximum 
diameter at about midpoint of vessel and with inturned sides and 
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Fic. 69.—Florida Gulf Coast vessel form classification. Bowls. a, simple; 
b, globular bowl with flared orifice; c, shallow bowl or dish; d, shallow bowl 


with lateral expansion; e, f, flattened-globular bowl; g, casuela bowl; h, squared 
flattened-globular bowl; 7, collared globular bowl; 7, boat-shaped bowl. 
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constricted orifice. Walls curve inward with varying degrees of abrupt- 
ness. Some bowls of this class have sharp-angled shoulder. Orifice 
modified, if at all, only by rim thickening or folding, not by collar or 
neck. Bottom usually rounded or flat-rounded, occasionally flat at center 
of base. Size range 9 to 35 cm. in diameter, with average about 18 cm. 
(Only a few specimens are over 25 cm. in diameter). Height varies 
from 4 to almost the equivalent of the diameter. Tends to grade into 
simple jar form. Common. (Fig. 69, e, f.) 

Squared flattened-globular bowl—Very similar to flattened-globular bowl 
form except for the distinguishing characteristic of squared base and 
body. The portion of the bowl above the point of maximum diameter 
is rarely as definitely squared as the base or lower part of the body 
although the corners may be marked. Bottom is flat. Size range 13 to 
20 cm. in diameter, with average 16 cm. Height from 4 to ? of diameter. 
Moderately common. (Fig. 60, h.) 

Casuela bowl—A medium-deep bowl with maximum diameter somewhat 
above the midpoint. Upper walls are inturned less markedly than in 
the case of the flattened-globular bowl. In some cases there is a slight 
inset or indentation of the upper walls above the shoulder. The orifice is 
slightly constricted, but is, proportionately, much larger than in the 
case of the flattened-globular bowl. Bottom rounded or flat-rounded. 
Size range 13 to 48 cm. in diameter with average at 30 cm. Height 
4 to 2 of diameter. Common. (Fig. 69, g.) 

Collared globular bowl—A deep globular bowl with incurving walls which 
constrict at the base of a short neck or collar. The collar may be out- 
turned, inslanted, or straight. The maximum vessel diameter is at 
midpoint on body. Orifice varies from almost the equivalent of maxi- 
mum diameter to 4 maximum diameter. Bottom rounded, flat-rounded, 
or occasionally flattened at center of base. Size range 9 to 26 cm. in 
diameter, with average of 18 cm. Height from 4 to equivalent of 
diameter. Moderately common. (Fig. 69, 1.) 

Boat-shaped bowl—Medium-deep or shallow bowl which is oval or ovate- 
rectangular in form. Vessel walls usually outslanted or straight. Bases 
are usually flat-rounded. Both diameters considerably greater than 
height. Moderately common. (Fig. 69, 7.) 

Jars: Vessels whose total height is greater than maximum diameter and whose 
walls curve inward to a constricted orifice or to a constriction at the 
base of a collar or neck. They may or may not have a collar. Bottoms 
are rounded, flat-rounded, or flat. 

Simple jar—A jar without a collar. Maximum diameter may be at, above, 
or below the midpoint of the vessel. Walls incurve or inslant to a 
constricted orifice. There is considerable variation in the proportional 
size of the orifice. Bottoms are round, flat-rounded, or flat. Size range, 
7 to 22 cm. in diameter, with average 13 cm. Height greater than 
diameter by ratio of 6-5 to 2-1. Common. (Fig. 70, a.) 

Short-collared jar—A jar with a short collar. Collar may be straight or 
outflaring so that the diameter of the orifice equals that of the maximum 
diameter of the body. Maximum diameter of body is usually about at 
midpoint. Collars are 4 to 4 of the total vessel height. Bottoms are 
round, flat-round, and flat. Size range 11 to 16 cm. in diameter, with 
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Fic. 70.—Florida Gulf Coast vessel form classification, Jars, bottles, com- 
posite forms, effigy forms. a, simple jar; b, short-collared jar; c, squared short- 
collared jar; d, long-collared jar; e, pedestal vessel; f, simple jar with effigy 
affixed; g, h, simple jar with lobes; i, short-collared jar with lobes ; 7, pedestal 
jar with lobes; &, bottle; J, multiple-compartment tray; m, double bowl; 1, 
double beaker; 0, double bowl with effigy affixed. 
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average 13 cm. Height greater than diameter by ratio of 4-3 to 5-4. 
Common. (Fig. 70, 6.) 

Squared short-collared jar—A jar with body-collar proportions similar to 
the short-collared jar. Body of jar squared. Inturn at shoulder sharp 
with upper walls converging into base of collar. Walls below shoulder 
usually slope slightly inward to base. Maximum diameter is usually 
a little above midpoint of body of jar. Bottoms flat with squarish base. 
Size range 8 to 16 cm. in diameter with average of about 11 cm. Height 
greater than diameter by ratio of 5-4 to 5-3. Moderately common. 
(Fig. 70, c.) 

Long-collared jar—Jar with globular or flattened-globular body and walls 
incurving to base of collar. Maximum diameter of body at midpoint. 
Collar is long and straight or slightly outslanting. Occasionally diameter 
at orifice is equal to maximum diameter of body. Length of neck 4 to + 
of total vessel height. Bottoms are round and flat-rounded. Size range 
5 to 22 cm. in diameter, with average about 12 to 15 cm. Height greater 
than diameter by 3-2 ratio. Common. (Fig. 70, d.) 

Beakers: Vessels whose total height is considerably greater than their maximum 
diameter. Walls are straight, or very nearly so, and are vertical, out- 
slanting, or a trifle inslanted. Bottoms are flattened with a definite 
angle between walls and base. 

Cylindrical beaker—A beaker that is cylindrical or round. Diameter 
varies but little from base to orifice. Size range 7 to 15 cm. in diameter, 
with average about 9 cm. Height greater than diameter by ratio of 
2-1 to 1.5-I. Moderately common. (Fig. 71, 1.) 

Squared beaker.—Similar to round or cylindrical beaker except that vessel 
is square or rectangular at the base. Squareness with pronounced 
corners may, or may not, extend to rim. Walls are straight or outslant- 
ing. Size range 10 to 17 cm. in diameter, with average 13 to 14 cm. 
Height greater than diameter by ratio of 2-1 to 1.5-1. Rare. (Fig. 71, h.) 

Beaker-bowls: Vessels whose maximum diameter is greater than total height 
and which have straight walls and flat bases with a definite angle be- 
tween walls and base. 

Cylindrical beaker-bowl.—A beaker-bowl with a round or cylindrical body. 
Walls may be vertical or outslanting. Size range 12 to 14 cm. in 
diameter. Diameter greater than height by ratio of about 7-5. Rare. 
(Fig. 71, 1.) 

Squared beaker-bowl—A beaker-bowl with a squared body. Walls vertical 
or outslanting. Size range 9 to 12 cm. in diameter. Diameter greater 
than height by ratio of about 6-4. Rare. (Fig. 71, k.) 

Bottles: Vessels with an elongated collar or neck and an orifice which is 
markedly smaller than the maximum diameter of the vessel body. 
The body of the vessel is usually globular. Bottoms flat or flat-round. 
Size range 9 to II cm. in diameter, with average 10 cm. Total height 
approximately equivalent to diameter. Common. (Fig. 70, k.) 

Pots: Vessels whose total height is greater than maximum diameter with 
conoidal or rounded bases and with straight walls which may converge 
or outflare very slightly at the orifice. 

Pot with slightly converged orifice—Near the mouth the walls of the pot 
contract very slightly, but not enough to give the effect of a shoulder. 
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Fic. 71—Florida Gulf Coast vessel form classification. Effigy forms, lobed 
forms, beakers, beaker-bowls, pots. a, simple bowl with effigies affixed; b, d, 
gourd forms; c, flattened-globular bowl with effigies affixed; e, f, 9, flattened- 
globular bowl with lobes; h, squared beaker; i, cylindrical beaker; 7, squared 
beaker with effigy affixed; k, squared beaker-bowl; 1, cylindrical beaker-bowl ; 
m, pot with slightly converged orifice; , pot with slightly flared orifice. 
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Size range 12 to 20 cm. in diameter, with average about 16 cm. Height 
is greater than maximum diameter by ratio of from 2-1 to 8-7. Mod- 
erately common. (Fig. 71, m.) 

Pot with slightly flared orifice——Near the mouth the walls of the pot may 
contract slightly and then reflare or they may slant outward from 
base to orifice with a final outflare. Size range 9 to 25 cm. in diameter 
with an average at about 16 cm. Height is greater than maximum 
diameter by ratio of 3-2 to 6-5. Moderately common. (Fig. 71, n.) 


CoMPOoSsITE ForMS 


Compartment vessels: Vessels having two or more compartments or container 
sections. 

Multiple-compartment tray.—Relatively flat trays having three or more 
container sections or conjoined bowls. The sections or bowl units are 
medium-deep with hemispherical interiors. They are separated from 
each other by thick compartment walls. The bowl units measure from 
6 to 14 cm. in diameter with the average nearer the lower figure. A 
cruciform arrangement of five compartments is common with the 
central bowl often a little larger than the other four and sometimes 
elevated above them. Divisions of three and four compartments may 
be in a T-shaped arrangement or in a straight line. Compartments 
are rectangular, triangular, and crescentic as well as circular. Over-all 
diameters of trays range from 15 to 27 cm. Moderately common. (Fig. 
70, 1.) 

Double bowl—Double or conjoined hemispherical bowls. Bowls average 
about 8 to 9 cm. in diameter. Over-all length 15 to 27 cm. Rare. 
(Fig. 70, m.) 

Double beaker—Conjoined cylindrical beakers. Each unit about 4.5 cm. in 
diameter and 6.5 cm. in height. Rare. (Fig. 70, n.) 

Conjoined pot—Two pot forms joined together and partially separated 
by a partition which is open at the bottom. The vessel has small tetra- 
pod feet. It is about 10 cm. high and 18 cm. long. Rare. (Fig. 72, k.) 

Multiple-orifice vessels: Vessels having two or more openings. 

Triple- and quadruple-orifice vessels—A globular body with three (or 
four) spouts placed together on the top of the body. The spouts are 
short, wide-mouthed, and slightly flared. Diameter of vessel is about 
20 cm. Rare. (Fig. 72, 7.) 

U-shaped double-orifice vessels—Two mouths or spouts which are joined 
together by a connecting section. 10 to 12 cm. high and 17 and 24 cm. 
long. Rare. (Fig. 72, 7.) 

Composite-silhouette vessels: Vessels which have an abrupt differentiation in 
outline as of a beaker and bowl or two bowls, etc., joined together, one 
above the other. 

Jar with cambered rim—Small jar or pot forms which constrict at a 
point about one-third of their total height below the rim and then 
recurve and again constrict at the orifice. Diameters 12 to 18 cm. 
Height somewhat greater. Rare. (Fig. 72, a.) 
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Fic. 72.—Florida Gulf Coast vessel form classification. Composite forms and 
effigy forms. a, jar with cambered rim; b, c, double-globed jar; d, single-globed 
jar; é, inset jar-bowl; f, jar with cambered rim and effigy affixed; g, double- 
globed jar in semieffigy form; h, single-globed jar in semieffigy form; i, quad- 
ruple-orifice vessel ; 7, U-shaped double-orifice vessel ; k, conjoined pot; J, human- 
effigy vessel; m, human-figurine vessel. 
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Double-globed jar—Jars which are characterized by two globular or 
flattened-globular sections, one above the other. These two globes 
may be contiguous or they may be separated by a section of the vessel 
of lesser diameter and parallel vertical walls. Some specimens may 
have cylindrical, flat-bottomed, beakerlike bases. Some have short 
collars. Size range 9 to 16 cm. in maximum diameter with an average 
of about 11 cm. Height greater than diameter by ratio of 2-1 to 8-7. 
Moderately common. (Fig. 72, b, c.) 

Single-globed jar—Jars which are characterized by a globelike upper por- 
tion and a narrower, cylindrical, flat-bottomed base. The orifice of the 
globe may or may not have a collar attachment. Size range of maxi- 
mum diameter from 15 to 23 cm. In most instances this diameter is 
about the equivalent of the total height. Common. (Fig. 72, d.) 

Inset jar-bowl—These vessels have a globular bowl-like base into which 
has been set an elongated cylindrical upper portion. They differ from 
long-collared jars in that the inset is quite clear, with the rim ofthe 
bowl, or lower portion, showing plainly on the outside of the cylindrical 
inset. Diameter 10 to 16 cm. Height slightly greater. Rare. (Fig. 
72, €.) 

Pedestal vessels: Small jars with definite pedestal bases. Rare. (Fig. 70, é.) 


Erricy Forms 


Effigy affixation: These are vessels of various shapes which are distinguished 
by affixed effigy figures or adornos. 

Simple bowl with effigies affired—These bowls have what appear to be 
bird head-and-tail projections on the rim on opposite sides of the vessel. 
Size range 15 to 31 cm. in diameter. Moderately common. (Fig. 71, a.) 

Flattened-globular bowl with effigies affived—tThere are a number of varia- 
tions in the nature and placement of the effigies or adornos in this type. 
A number of the bowls have two bird heads placed on opposite sides 
of the vessel rim; some have only a single bird head on the rim; others 
have a bird head-and-tail arrangement on opposite sides of the vessel. 
In the case of the latter the head and tail usually project out from 
the vessel a little below the plane of the rim. A dog, a fish, and a 
frog(?) are also utilized as effigies, but the bird is by far the most 
common. Size range 9 to 37 cm. in all-over diameter. Common. 
(Fig. 71, c.) 

Collared globular bowl with effigies affixed—A frog bowl with head, tail, 
and legs shown as affixations or in relief on the four sides of the bowl. 
14 cm. in diameter. Rare. 

Simple jar with effigies afixed—Effigies include unidentified birds, owls, 
ducks, and unidentified animals. In most instances heads are placed on 
the rim, although some of the effigy faces are very large and an entire 
side of the jar is used for portrayal. Size range 10 to 22 em. in 
diameter. Height is greater. (Fig. 70, f.) 

Squared beaker with effigies affixed—Has human figure affixed on one side 
of vessel. Diameter 14 cm. and height 18 cm. Rare (one specimen). 
(Fig. 71, j.) 
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Double bowl with effigies affixed—A double bowl with a human effigy 
head placed at the junction of the rims. Diameter 16.5 cm. and height 
11 cm. Rare. (Fig. 70, 0.) 

Jar with cambered rim and effigies afixed—A cambered jar with an animal 
head placed on the side of the vessel at junction of body and cambered 
rim. Diameter 13 cm. and height 13.5 cm. Rare. (Fig. 72, f.) 

Semiefigy: Vessels in which the form has been only partially modified and 
combined with adornos, modeling, and decorative techniques to give an 
effigy effect. 

Single-globed jar in semieffigy form—All are bird forms, including an un- 
identified bird with a small head and pointed beak, the owl, and the 
duck. Modeling often includes portrayal of head, back, and wings and 
clear delineation of the head with the rest of the body merely sug- 
gested. All vessels of this form type have flat, cylindrical, beaker bases. 
The upper portion of the jar varies from a slight expansion to a large 
bowl. Size range 15 to 33 cm. in diameter. Height may be slightly 
greater or less than diameter. Moderately common. (Fig. 72, h.) 

Double-globed jar in semiefigy form—These vessels approximate the 
double-globed contour described under the composite-silhouette vessels. 
Only two specimens were observed. One is a small jar in which the 
wings of the bird are suggested by the upper globe or bulge. The other 
is a large globular vessel with a completely modeled owl effigy nesting 
on the top of the globe. Respective diameters are 190 and 26 cm. Rare. 
(Fig. 72, g.) 

Complete effigy: Vessels in which the form has been largely conditioned by the 
effigy effect desired rather than limiting the effigy by the vessel 
specifications. 

Gourd form—Simpie and globular bowls with a single handle projecting 
out from the side of the vessel after the fashion of a gourd. Handles 
are sometimes halved or scooplike, sometimes cylindrical and solid. 
Over-all diameters range from 11 to 24 cm. Rare. (Fig. 71, b, d.) 

Human-effigy vessel—These are squat male figures of jar proportions. 
They are modeled in full-round. Head, facial features, arms, legs, and 
genitals are depicted in a semirealistic, semistylized fashion. Size 
range 6 to 19 cm. in diameter. Height is greater than diameter by 
ratio of 3-2. Moderately common. (Fig. 72, 1.) 

Human-figurine vessel—This vessel is a small, narrow cylinder attached 
to the back of a standing male figure. The figure is similar to a large, 
solid figurine. It is 9 cm. at the shoulders (point of maximum breadth) 
and 21 cm. high. Only one specimen observed. Rare. (Fig. 72, m.) 

Eccentric effigy vessel—These are curious shapes. Seashells, plants or 
fruits, and shoe forms are represented. Rare. 

Wedge-shaped vessel—These are flattened cones or wedge shapes, having 
an oblong orifice and a pointed base. They have an average maximum 
diameter of 10 cm. and an average height of about 15 cm. Rare. 

Lobed forms: Lobed vessels are those with bodies divided vertically into three 
or more bulbate sections. 

Flattened-globular bowl with lobes—Have four or more lobes and present 
a “melon” effect. Diameter range from 16 to 22 cm. Rare. (Fig. 
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Simple jar with lobes—Tall jar with three lobes located midway between 
base and orifice. Only one specimen observed. Height 22 cm. (Fig. 
70, g, h.) 

Short-collared jar with lobes—Four- and three-lobed specimens observed. 
The four-lobed vessel has tetrapodal supports, one to a lobe. Diameter 
from 6 to 16 cm. Rare. (Fig. 70, i.) 

Pedestal jar with lobes—Single specimen. Diameter 12.5 cm. (Fig. 70, j.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Miniature vessels: Very small vessels, most of which are rather carelessly made. 
They conform, in general, to the forms observed in the larger vessels. 
The short-collared jar, single-globed jar, and pot forms are best rep- 
resented. Moderately common. 


APPENDIX B: TRAIT LIST OF FLORIDA GULF COAST CULTURES 


DEPTFORD 
Settlements : 
1. Small villages on rivers and bays. 
2. Shell refuse. 
Economy: 
3. Hunting-fishing-gathering. 
Organization of society: 
4. Probably small autonomous bands. 
5. Formal politico-religious organization unlikely. 
Disposal of the dead: (Data very scanty, open to question. ) 
6. Burial in villages. 
7. Cremation. 
8. No grave goods with individual burials. 
9. Caches of destroyed pottery in burial area. 
Ceramics : 
10. Deptford Linear Check Stamped. 
11. Deptford Bold Check Stamped. 
12. Deptford Simple Stamped. 
13. St. Marks Plain. 
14. St. Simons Plain. 
15. Alexander Incised. 
Artifacts : 
16. Large to medium-size triangular-bladed chipped projectile points, 
notched or stemmed. 
17. Pebble hammers. 
18. Whetstones. 


Perico IsLanp 

Settlements : 

1. Large villages on marshy shores and offshore islands. 

2. Shell refuse. 

3. Shell embankments and mound arrangements. 
Economy: 

4. Hunting-fishing-gathering. 
Organization of society: 

5. Probably autonomous village units. 

6. Formalized politico-religious functions with each village unit. 
Disposal of the dead: 

7. Cemeteries. 

8. Burial mounds. 

9. Primary flexed burials. 

10. Burial offerings absent or rare. 
Ceramics: 

11. Glades Plain. 

12. Miami Incised. 
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13. Perico Plain. 
14. Perico Incised. 
15. Perico Linear Punctated. 
16. Belle Glade Plain. 
17. Okeechobee Plain. 
Artifacts : 
18. Busycon hammers or picks. 
19. Busycon cups or vessels. 
20. Strombus celts. 
21. Busycon celts. 
22. Plummet-type shell pendants. 
23. Shell tools. 
24. Shell beads. 
25. Bipointed bone projectile points. 
26. Bone awls. 
27. Bone daggers. 


SAntTA Rosa-SwirT CREEK 


Settlements : 
1. Small villages on rivers and bays. 
2. Shell refuse. 
3. Burial mounds located near or on midden. 
Economy : 
4. Hunting-fishing-gathering. 
5. Maize agriculture implied. 
Organization of society: 
6. Probably autonomous village units or small groups of villages. 
7. Formalized politico-religious functions with each village unit or group 
unit. 
8. Cult of the dead. 
9. Social differentiation or stratification. 
to. Craft specialization. 
Disposal of the dead: 
11. Burial mounds, both circular-conical and oblong-flattened. 
12. Extensions on burial mounds. 
13. Surrounding embankments with mounds (rare). 
14. Mounds constructed intermittently over considerable period of time. 
15. Subfloor burial pits. 
16. Burial pits inclusive within mound. 
17. Primary extended burials. 
18. Primary flexed and semiflexed burials. 
19. Secondary bundle burials. 
20. Secondary single skull burials. 
21. Full cremation (rare). 
22. Partial in situ cremation. 
23. Oyster and other shells with burials. 
24. Nonceramic artifacts with individual burials. 
25. Pottery with individual burials (rare). 
26. Mass cache of ceremonially destroyed pottery. 
27. Ceremonial destruction of nonceramic burial artifacts. 
28. Cranial flattening (one case). 
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Ceramics: 


20. 
30. 
St. 
BO. 
33. 
. Crooked River Complicated Stamped (Early Variety). 
. St. Andrews Complicated Stamped (Early Variety). 

. New River Complicated Stamped. 

. Gulf Check Stamped. 


Alligator Bayou Stamped. 

Basin Bayou Incised. 

Santa Rosa Stamped. 

Santa Rosa Punctated. 

Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Early Variety). 


West Florida Cord-marked (Early Variety). 
Crystal River Incised. 


. Crystal River Zoned Red. 

. Crystal River Negative Painted. 
. Pierce Zoned Red. 

. Franklin Plain. 


Unusual vessel forms (see discussion). 


Artifacts : 


. Large, well-chipped ceremonial blades. 
. Projectile points, probably large and medium-size stemmed forms. 
. Polished stone celts. 

. Hones. 

. Smoothing stones. 

. Pebble hammers. 

. Stone beads. 

. Bar amulets. 

. Plummet-type pendants of stone. 
. Rock-crystal pendants. 

. Galena. 

. Mica. 

. Mica spear-point forms. 

. Kaolin. 

. Batonlike objects of kaolin. 

. Hematite. 

. Bitumen. 

. Busycon cups or vessels. 

. Busycon hammers or picks. 

. Chisels and adzes of conch columellae. 
. Strombus celts. 

. Plummet-type pendants of shell. 
. Shell gorgets. 

. Shell beads. 

. Bone projectile points. 

. Bone fishhooks. 

. Bone beads. 

. Bone gorgets. 

. Turtle-shell rattles. 

. Perforated canine teeth. 

. Shark teeth. 

. Cut animal jaws. 

. Monitor pipes of stone. 

. Monitor pipes of pottery. 
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Tubular pottery pipes. 


. Equal-arm elbow pipes of pottery. 

. Flaring-bowl elbow pipes of pottery (?). 

. Elbow pipes of stone. 

. Copper-covered ear spools. 

. Copper bicymbal ear spools. 

. Copper ear spools plated with silver. 

. Copper ear spools plated with meteoric iron. 
. Conjoined copper tubes. 


Sheet-copper ornaments. 


WEEDEN ISLAND 


Settlements : 


I. 
2. 


3. 


Small villages on rivers and bays. 

Shell refuse. 

Burial mounds located near or on midden (possibility of domiciliary 
or temple mounds ?). 


Economy : 


4. 
5s 


Hunting-fishing-gathering. 
Maize agriculture implied. 


Organization of society: 


6. 
ie 


8. 
9. 
10. 


Probably autonomous village units or small groups of villages. 

Formalized politico-religious functions with each village unit or group 
unit. 

Cult of the dead. 

Social differentiation or stratification. 

Craft specialization. 


Disposal of the dead: 
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21. 
22. 
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24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
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Burial mounds, both circular-conical and oblong-flattened. 

Extensions on burial mounds (Weeden Island I only). 

Mounds constructed intermittently over considerable period of time. 

Small interior mound (rare, although record on this trait is not 
adequate). 

Subfloor burial pits. 

Log tombs on mound base (?). 

Burial pits inclusive within mound. 

Limerock slabs used within mound construction. 

Primary extended burials (rare). 

Primary flexed and semiflexed burials. 

Secondary bundle burials. 

Secondary single skull burials. 

Mass secondary burials. 

Full cremations (rare). 

Partial in situ cremations. 

Oyster and other shells with burials. 

Limerock slabs covering burials. 

Nonceramic artifacts with individual burials (uncommon). 

Nonceramic artifacts as general mortuary offerings. 

Pottery with individual burials (very rare). 

Mass cache of ceremonially destroyed pottery. 

Cranial flattening probably more common in Weeden Island II. 
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Ceramics : 

33. Weeden Island Plain 

34. Weeden Island Incised. 

35. Weeden Island Punctated. 

36. Weeden Island Zoned Red. 

37. Carrabelle Incised. 

38. Carrabelle Punctated. 

39. Indian Pass Incised. 

40. Keith Incised. 

41. Tucker Ridge-pinched. 

42. Hare Hammock Surface-indented. 

43. Swift Creek Complicated Stamped (Late Variety). 

44. Crooked River Complicated Stamped (Late Variety). 

45. St. Andrews Complicated Stamped (Late Variety). 

46. Tampa Complicated Stamped. 

47. Sun City Complicated Stamped. 

48. Old Bay Complicated Stamped. 

49. Wakulla Check Stamped. 

50. Thomas Simple Stamped. 

51. West Florida Cord-marked (Late Variety). 

52. Mound Field Net-marked. 

53. Hillsborough Shell Stamped. 

54. Ruskin Dentate Stamped. 

55. Ruskin Linear Punctated. 

56. St. Petersburg Incised. 

57. Papys Bayou Plain. 

58. Papys Bayou Incised. 

59. Papys Bayou Punctated. 

60. Papys Bayou Diagonal-incised. 

61. Little Manatee Zoned Stamped. 

62. Little Manatee Shell Stamped. 

63. Little Manatee Complicated Stamped. 

64. Biscayne (St. Johns) Plain. 

65. Biscayne (St. Johns) Check Stamped. 

66. Biscayne (Dunn’s Creek) Red. 

67. Biscayne Roughened. 

68. Biscayne Cord-marked. 

69. Pasco Plain. 

70. Pasco Check Stamped. 

71. Pasco Red. 

72. Gainesville Linear Punctated. 

73. Residual Plain. 

74. Smooth Plain. 

75. Plain Red. 

(Types 43, 44, and 45 are principal markers for Weeden Island I; 
types 49, 65, 70 are principal markers for Weeden Island II. Types 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 73, 74, 75 are also found in later periods.) 
Artifacts : 

76. Large well-chipped lance points. 

77. Medium-size stemmed, triangular-bladed points, some with deep notches 
or barbs or with fishtail bases 
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78. Medium-size leaf-shaped points with rounded stems. 
79. Small stemless triangular points. 

80. Knives, chisels, scrapers, drills, flint hammerstones. 
81. Polished stone celts. 

82. Smoothing stones. 

83. Hones. 

84. Pebble hammers. 

85. Plummet-type pendants of stone. 

86. Stone gorgets (rare). 

87. Galena. 

88. Galena beads (rare). 

80. Mica. 

90. Mica spear-point forms. 

o1. Hematite. 

92. Bitumen. 

93. Plumbago. 

94. Perforated teeth (rare). 

g5. Cut animal jaws (rare). 

96. Turtle-shell rattles (rare). 

97. Busycon cups or vessels. 

08. Plummet-type pendants of shell (rare). 
99. Shell beads. 

100. Chisels and punches of conch columellae. 
101. Elbow pipes of stone. 

102. Elbow pipes of pottery. 

103. Bird-effigy pipe of pottery. 

104. Copper ornaments (unidentifiable). 


Fort WALTON 
Settlements : 
Small villages on rivers and bays. 
Shell refuse. 
Large villages in the interior. 
Burial mounds located near or on village area (uncommon). 
Rectangular and circular flat-topped substructure mounds within vil- 
lage area. 
Economy: 
6. Hunting-fishing-gathering. 
7. Agriculture definitely known. 
Organization of society (supplemented by ethnohistory) : 
8. Semiautonomous large villages with satellite villages. 
9. Territorial federations with capital towns. 
10. Formalized politico-religious functions with each large village and 
with capital towns on a higher level. 
11. Importance of secular and military power. 
12. Social differentiation and stratification. 
13. Craft specialization. 
Disposal of the dead: 
14. Burial mounds, circular-conical. 
15. Cemeteries. 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
oT. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
Ppp 
28. 
20. 


Burials intrusive into earlier burial mounds (Weeden Island). 
Burials intrusive into various levels of substructure mounds. 


Primary extended burials. 

Primary flexed and semiflexed burials. 

Secondary bundle burials. 

Mass secondary burials. 

Secondary single skull burials. 

Nonceramic artifacts with individual burials (common). 
Nonceramic artifacts as general mortuary offerings. 
Mass caches of ceremonially destroyed pottery. 
Pottery with individual burials (common). 

Pottery vessel inverted over skull. 

Urn burial (rare). 

Cranial deformation. 


Ceramics: 


30. 
aT: 


Lake Jackson Plain. 

Fort Walton Incised. 
Point Washington Incised. 
Pensacola Plain. 
Pensacola Incised. 


. Pensacola Three-line Incised. 
. Pensacola Red. 
. Marsh Island Incised. 


Moundville Engraved. 


Artifacts : 


39. 


Large well-chipped blades or lance points. 


. Medium-size triangular-bladed stemmed and barbed points. 
. Small stemless triangular points (?). 


Polished stone celts. 


. Polished stone celts, thin rectangulate forms. 


Hematite. 


. Limonite. 
. Busycon cups (rare). 
. Shell beads. 


Spike-form ear pins of shell. 


. Plummet-type pendants of shell. 


50. Shell gorgets. 

51. Shell chisels and other columellae tools. 

52. Bone awls. 

53. Bone fishhooks. 

54. Bone beads. 

55. Copper spear-form objects (aboriginal copper ?). 

56. Pottery trowels or anvils (?). 

57. European materials (rare). 

ENGLEWOOD 

Settlements : 

1. Small villages on rivers and bays. 

2. Shell refuse. 


3. 


Burial mounds located near or on midden. 
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Economy : 
4. Hunting-fishing-gathering. 
5. Maize agriculture implied. 
Organization of society: 
6. Probably autonomous village units or small groups of villages. 
7. Formalized politico-religious functions with each village unit or group 
unit. 
8. Cult of the dead. 
9. Social differentiation or stratification. 
10. Craft specialization. 
Disposal of the dead: 
11. Burial mounds, circular-conical. 
12. Small interior mound. 
13. Subfloor burial pit. 
14. Burial pits inclusive within mound. 
15. Primary flexed burials. 
16. Secondary bundle burials. 
17. Secondary single skull burials. 
18. Mass cache of ceremonially destroyed pottery. 
Ceramics 
19. Englewood Incised. 
20. Englewood Plain. 
21. Sarasota Incised. 
22. Lemon Bay Incised. 
23. Biscayne Series types in association. 
24. Glades Series types in association. 
Artifacts : 
25. Busycon cups. 
26. Busycon hoe. 
27. Red ocher. 


SAFETY HArBor 
Settlements : 
1. Small villages on rivers and bays. 
2. Shell refuse. 
3. Burial mounds located near or on midden. 
4. Rectangular flat-topped structure mounds within village area. 
Economy : 
5. Hunting-fishing-gathering. 
6. Maize agriculture. 
Organization of society: 
7. Large villages with satellite smaller villages. 
8. Territorial federations with capital towns (?). 
9. Formalized politico-religious functions within each village or group 
of villages (degree of centralization probably not as great as Fort 
Walton). 
10. Importance of secular and military power. 
11. Cult of the dead. 
12. Social differentiation and stratification. 
13. Craft specialization. 
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Disposal of the dead: 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
20. 
30. 


Burial mounds, circular-conical. 

Cemeteries. 

Burials intrusive into earlier burial mounds. 

Burials intrusive and inclusive in substructure mound. 
Subfloor burial pits (probably rare). 

Burial pits inclusive within mound. 

Primary extended burials. 

Primary flexed and semiflexed burials. 

Secondary bundle burials. 

Secondary single skulls burials. 

Mass secondary burials. 

Full cremations (rare, except at one site). 

Partial in situ cremations (rare, except at one site). 
Nonceramic artifacts with individual burials (common). 
Pottery with individual burials (common). 

Pottery vessel inverted over skull. 

Mass caches of ceremonially destroyed pottery. 


Ceramics: 


ta 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 


Safety Harbor Incised. 
Pinellas Plain. 

Pinellas Incised. 

Lamar Complicated Stamped. 
Biscayne Series types associated. 
Glades Series types associated. 


Artifacts: 


37- 
38. 
39. 
40. 
. Plummet-type pendants of stone. 
. Red ocher. 


Large and medium-size stemmed and barbed points. 
Large stemless points. 

Small triangular stemless points. 

Knives, scrapers, drills. 


Kaolin. 
Busycon picks and hammers. 


. Busycon cups. 

. Plummet-type pendants of shell. 

. Shell beads. 

. European metal artifacts reworked. 
. European artifacts (common). 


LEON-JEFFERSON 


Settlements : 


I. 
2. 


Small to large villages. 
Built around nucleus of Spanish mission-forts. 


Economy : 


3. 


Hunting-fishing-gathering (probably diminished). 


4. Agriculture. 
Organization of society: 


5. 
6. Village unit with politico-religious functions (mission and fort). 


Authority in hands of Europeans. 
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Disposal of dead: 
(No data. Presumably Christian cemetery burial.) 
Ceramics: 


14. 
vse 


Mission Red Filmed. 


. Miller Plain. 

. Aucilla Incised. 

. Leon Check Stamped. 
. Jefferson ware. 


Lamar Bold Incised. 

Ocmulgee Fields Incised. 

Alachua Series types associated. 
Continuity of some Fort Walton types. 


Artifacts : 


16. 
17 
18. 


19. 


20. 


oi 
22) 
23. 
24. 


25. 


Large triangular projectile points. 
Large notched projectile points. 
Small triangular projectile points. 
Scrapers. 

Discoidal stones (not chunkees). 
Grinding or smoothing stones. 
Hones. 

Pounders. 

Mauls. 

European artifacts (common). 
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VII. A SUMMARY OF THE ETHNOHISTORY 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN EXPLORATIONS 


The peninsula of Florida, owing to its proximity to the early 
Spanish bases established in the West Indies, was the first area of 
native North America to be subjected to European exploration and 
conquest. Many of these adventurous forays struck the Gulf Coast, 
and because of this the Indians were aroused against the white in- 
vaders very early in the sixteenth century and fought with ferocity 
to maintain their holdings and their way of life. Subsequently, dur- 
ing Spanish colonization, these Florida Gulf Coast Indians were 
among the first in the North American continent to suffer disruption, 
population decimation, and general cultural break-down. These events, 
dramatizing the impact of two worlds, took place between the years 
A. D. 1500 and 1700. At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Florida Gulf Coast cultures were thriving and vigorous; two cen- 
turies later they had all but vanished except for the archeological 
record which they left behind them. 

It is difficult to say which of the Europeans was the first to 
reach the shores of Florida. We know, however, that the event must 
have taken place very shortly after the discovery of the New World 
and the implantation of the Spanish Colonies in the West Indies. To 
Ponce de Leon, in 1513, goes the official credit of Florida discovery, 
although it is almost certain that he was preceded by other less- 
heralded explorers. It is questionable as to just what section of Gulf 
Florida or with what Indian group De Leon touched. Swanton and 
others (Swanton, 1946, pp. 34 ff.) feel that it was most likely south 
Florida and among the Calusa rather than farther north. He was 
received with hostility in 1513 and again in 1521, the second voyage 
ending in his death. 

Afterward, coasting vessels under the commands of Diego Miruelo, 
in 1516, and Alvarez de Pineda, in 1519, followed along the Gulf 
Coast shore, but their records tell us of little except the antagonistic 
attitudes of the aroused Indians. Pineda does, however, describe 40 
villages, indicative of quite a population concentration, in the vicinity 
of what was probably Mobile Bay. 

The Narvaez expedition of 1528 gave the Gulf Coast tribes their 
first taste of European soldiery in the mass. Narvaez is believed to 
have landed just north of Tampa Bay, whence he struck off inland 
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afoot with 300 men. He crossed the Withlacoochee and Suwannee 
Rivers and eventually reached Apalachee towns where his men found 
corn and other food supplies. The party was driven out of the 
Apalachee country by the Indians, and they marched westward to 
Pensacola Bay, in which vicinity they reported long-haired aborgines 
who put up a battle with slings and darts. 

On the other side of the peninsula other Spaniards, under Ayllon 
and Quexos, were busy laying the groundwork for bad relations be- 
tween White and Indian as early as 1520-21. These explorers dis- 
covered the St. Johns River and carried off a group of Indians as 
slaves to the West Indies. Ayllon and Quexos also attempted un- 
successful colonies on the South Carolina and Georgia coasts. 

In May of 1539 the famed De Soto expedition landed at the south- 
ern end of Tampa Bay. The party consisted of 600 men, their camp 
followers, horses, hogs, mules, dogs, and heavy provisions. It was 
Spain’s first full-dress attempt to repeat in the North American 
woodlands what had been carried out so successfully in Mexico and 
Peru. De Soto and many of his followers were, in fact, veterans 
of the Peruvian venture. As it turned out, their stay in Gulf Florida 
was not an extended one, but the accounts of the expedition, to- 
gether with those of the Narvaez party, give us our only descriptions 
of Indians and Indian culture in the area for the period. They 
landed near an Indian town called Ucita which is believed to be the 
present location of Shaw Point in Manatee County. This site, as 
is the case with many points or passages of the De Soto party, is 
disputed, but it seems fairly certain that the landfall was made some- 
where in the Tampa Bay section. Ucita, or Ocita, is thought to 
have been a Timucuan town. From here they made contact with an 
inland chief who was said to dominate the tribes of the coast. This 
relationship among the tribes is interesting and may signify a general 
trend for the times. In the northwest as well, the more powerful 
centers and towns were in the interior, not immediately upon the 
coast. From Ucita, De Soto marched north and crossed the Alachua 
area which was occupied by a powerful Timucuan group, the Potano. 
Other Timucuan tribes were met with, and the Spanish had their 
first big fight with the Indians, probably the Uriutina, at a place 
called Two Lakes. They crossed the Suwannee River on Septem- 
ber 25, after having left Ucita on July 15 of that year. The last 
Timucuan town encountered, after resuming their march northward, 
was called Agile or Aucilla and was located on that river. After 
crossing the Aucilla they found themselves in Apalachee territory, 
presumably meeting up with some of the same Indians that had 
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known the Narvaez party of 1528. Their definiteness about the mat- 
ter of the tribal boundary between the two groups is of interest as 
it shows that the Indians of the area had clear convictions concern- 
ing territorial or “national” divisions. Shortly after, on October 6, 
they arrived at Iniahica, the principal Apalachee town which was 
located in the vicinity of Tallahassee, possibly at the site of Lake 
Jackson (Le-1). (See pp. 95-98.) Throughout, the march had 
been an inland not a coastal one with the main body of the army 
passing along a route at least 30 to 50 miles from the Gulf. 

The De Soto company spent the winter of 1539-40 at Iniahica 
while their unwilling hosts awaited their departure with unconcealed 
anticipation. Apparently, only the size and strength of the army kept 
it from being set upon and wiped out. During the wait, subsidiary 
parties of exploration were sent out to seek a harbor as a base for 
supplies for the coming year. This was done by selecting such a 
site to the westward at either Pensacola or Mobile. Except for these 
minor survey parties, the Florida Gulf Indians were spared further 
attentions of the De Soto party. In March of 1540 the main army 
set out to the northwest, crossing the Ocklockonee and, eventually, 
the Flint River. Hereafter, they encountered the Muskogean groups 
of Georgia who were, at least at first, much less hostile to the in- 
vaders than the Timucuans or Apalachees. De Soto’s subsequent 
travels led inland and he never returned to the Gulf Coast. 

After De Soto, there were sporadic contacts with the Indians of 
the Gulf Coast for the next several decades. Many of these were 
by way of wrecked treasure ships returning from Panama to Spain. 
From these the Indians salvaged gold and other articles. The boy 
Fontaneda was the victim of one of these wrecks in the sixteenth 
century and lived for years among the Indians of south Florida. 
Attempts at colonization and Christianization of the Indians were 
also made in the mid-sixteenth century. One of these, instigated by 
Menendez, was with the Tocobaga in Old Tampa Bay in 1567. This 
small expedition ended disastrously for the Spanish. A much larger 
venture was undertaken under the leadership of De Luna. This was 
farther to the north in the neighborhood of Mobile Bay. Probably 
the largest group of colonists yet to land in North America, the De 
Luna party comprised over 1,000 persons, including Mexican In- 
dians. Working north from the Mobile-Pensacola region these col- 
onists spent over a year in Alabama, but the project was finally 
abandoned and the survivors returned to Hispaniola. 

The first successful Florida colony was founded on the east side 
of the Peninsula in 1565 at St. Augustine. Its settlement came about 
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as a countermeasure to a French thrust of 1564. In that year Laudon- 
niére had established a town on the lower St. Johns River, but the 
Spanish immediately retaliated by wiping out the settlement and 
setting up their own not far distant. The French interlude in Florida, 
though brief, is responsible for the best ethnological accounts of the 
Indians of the time. These accounts pertain to the Timucuan tribes 
that inhabited the northeastern part of the peninsula and were the 
linguistic kinsmen of the Timucuan groups encountered by Narvaez, 
De Soto, and others in Gulf Florida. 

The Spanish mission system grew out of the St. Augustine base. 
In the north the Franciscans were quite successful, first founding 
missions among the Timucua and eventually reaching the Apalachee 
in 1633. Farther south the Indians were less amenable. We know 
that in 1612 a punitive expedition was sent against the Tocobaga 
by way of reprisal for attacks by those Indians against some of the 
missionized natives of the north. There was also trouble in the north 
as well. Revolt flared among the Apalachee in 1647, and in 1656 
the Timucua rose in northeast Florida with the result that the trouble 
spread to the west involving the Apalachee. These revolts may mark 
the crucial breaking point of the old northwest Florida native cul- 
tures. The rebellions were put down with some bloodshed, and many 
of the Indians fled the area forever. Following the revolt of 1656, 
conditions in the Apalachee country and along the northwest coast 
seem to have been fairly stable and peaceable. 

Forces were at work outside of the area, however, that were to 
bring about the destruction of the western missions and terminate 
the era of relative peace. As a result of sporadic border warfare 
between the Spanish and the lower Creeks on the Chattahoochee 
River in what is now south Georgia, many of the Creeks left their 
homeland, joining their relatives on the Ocmulgee River in central 
Georgia. Here they were consolidated into an effective fighting force 
by Col. James Moore who led the English-Creek raid upon the Apala- 
chee-Spanish missions in 1704. The missions never recovered from 
this blow. Following more fighting in 1706-7, many of the Apalachee, 
Apalachicola, and Chatot were uprooted from northwest Florida and 
moved to the Savannah River where they settled under the watchful 
eye of the English in the Carolinas. Some fugitives from the re- 
moval fled west and took protection under the French at Mobile. 
The English and Creeks also carried their war against the Timucua 
missions, destroying many of them. The period was one of confu- 
sion and flux. In 1715 the Yamasee moved south out of Georgia 
and joined the Timucua in northeast Florida. At the same time some 
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of the Apalachee and Apalachicola returned to their old homes in 
Florida. The tribal identities of the old northwest Florida tribes begin 
to disappear early in the eighteenth century. Some of the Indians 
merged with the Creeks who were moving south out of Georgia ; others 
went west and joined the Apalachee and Apalachicola villages around 
Mobile and Pensacola, preserving for a while their tribal organiza- 
tions. The old cultural traditions of the Gulf Coast were, however, 
lost or submerged in the confusion of war and change and never 
reappeared. 

For our consideration of the development and history of native 
Indian cultures in Gulf Florida the early European explorations 
and colonizations may be divided conveniently into two periods. 
The earlier period begins at about 1500, the time at which the first 
Spaniard appeared in Florida. Although these strangers must have 
struck fear into the hearts of the natives, it is doubtful if these essen- 
tially casual adventurers had the effect of seriously upsetting the 
aboriginal patterns of life. Even the relatively huge De Soto party 
served to irritate rather than to destroy or profoundly change the 
Indian tribes.7®? One of the most important of the circumstances 
conditioning relations between Indians and Europeans during this 
early period of contact was the attitude of the Spaniards. The latter 
were at this time interested in a duplication of their Mexican or 
Peruvian triumphs which had been based upon quick material gain 
(gold) and rapid control of native governmental machinery (conquest 
of Aztec and Inca Empires). Neither proved possible in aboriginal 
eastern North America. Gold was rare or absent, and the political 
systems of the southeastern woodlands were not structured to permit 
a sudden coup d’etat type victory whereby a small group of out- 
siders could, as it were, decapitate the government and assume con- 
trol of the body politic. In view of these interests of the invaders 
and the conditions surrounding the invaded, the outcome was in- 
evitable: frustration and exhaustion for the former and only tem- 
porary alarm and disruption for the latter. 

The second period of contact had an orientation significantly dif- 
ferent from the first. The goals of the Spaniard were no longer 
quick plunder and glory but colonial establishment and religious con- 
version of the inhabitants. The effect of this second phase upon the 


79 The factor of disease is the one possible contradiction to this. We know 
that a century later European diseases did have disastrous effects upon native 
Florida populations. There is no record of what happened in 1539-43, or imme- 
diately afterward, but it is likely that conditions for contagion would not have 
been as great as they were later under colonization. 
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Indians was markedly greater than anything that had happened to 
them during the previous century of contact. In the Gulf area from 
1633 onward native cultures underwent serious change. Some of it 
proceeded peacefully, although there were brief periods of revolt. 
Disease and the Indian death rate undoubtedly increased. This 
Spanish mission phase lasted until just after the close of the seven- 
teenth century when it was brought to a violent end as the result of 
intertribal warfare stimulated by the competition of the European 
powers who were rivals for the lands and peoples of the New World. 

The reality of these two periods of European contact in Gulf 
Florida, the first, purely exploratory and adventuristic, the second, 
colonial and systematic, is clearly reflected in the archeological cul- 
tures of the northwest coast. The earlier Fort Walton culture, 
though in occasional contact with the Spaniards, is thoroughly native 
and integrated; the later Leon-Jefferson culture, on the other hand, 
is one which has been turned from its old channels and is under- 
going rapid acculturative change. 


TRIBES 


The Apalachee—The Apalachee were probably the most powerful 
of the tribes living in the northwest Gulf Coast area of Florida. 
Linguistically, their affiliations are with the southern division of the 
Muskogean stock. The importance and stability of this tribe are 
attested by the numerous early historical accounts covering the 200- 
year period following the arrival of the first Europeans. At the time of 
the Narvaez (1528) and De Soto (1539-40) expeditions the Apala- 
chee occupied a large part of northwest Florida. Swanton (1922, 
pp. 109-110) defines their territory as follows: 


The Apalachee proper occupied, when first discovered, a portion of what is now 
western Florida between the Ocilla (Aucilla) River on the east and the 
Ocklockonee and its branches on the west. They probably extended into what 
is now the State of Georgia for a short distance, but their center was in the 
region indicated, northward of Apalachee Bay. Tallahassee, the present capital 
of Florida, is nearly in the center of their ancient domain. 


Later, he enlarges this territory slightly by placing their western 
boundary at the Apalachicola rather than the Ocklockonee River 
(Swanton, 1946, p. 89). 

A number of Apalachee towns and communities are mentioned in 
the sixteenth-century chronicles. Some of these seem to be principal 
towns, separated from each other by several leagues. Of these, 
Iniahica was the most important and was located near the present 
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site of Tallahassee. Other important Apalachee towns mentioned 
by the De Soto narrators are Calahuchi, Uzela, and Ochete. All 
these seem to have been in the interior. Another major town, Aute, 
visited by the Narvaez party, lay some 9 days’ march to the south- 
west of the other Apalachee towns, being near the sea. It is also 
likely that there were Apalachee towns other than those of which 
we have record. 

These principal towns seem to have been the various nuclei around 
which the settlement pattern of the Apalachee was structured. Un- 
fortunately, we have no very good descriptions of these towns which 
would indicate the disposal of mounds, temples, public buildings, 
and dwellings. Cabeza de Vaca, in the narrative of the Narvaez ex- 
pedition, states that one of the major Apalachee towns contained 
about 40 small houses. He describes the houses as being made of 
straw. The village area, as he pictures it, seems to have a clearing 
in a dense, swampy forest. He also mentions that houses were 
“scattered all over the country” (Swanton, 1922, p. 113). This last 
would imply smaller outlying settlements at some distance from the 
main centers. It seems confirmed by the De Soto chronicler, Elvas, 
who says, in speaking of the country around Iniahica: 


At the distance of a half a league to a league apart there were other towns 
which had much maize, pumpkins, beans, and dried plums of the country, 
whence were brought together at Anhayca (Iniahica) Apalache what appeared 
to be sufficient provision for the winter. (See Swanton, 1922, pp. 116-117, 
footnote p. 117.) 


The storing of food supplies, taken from surrounding villages, in 
the principal town of Iniahica definitely suggests the pattern of the 
politico-religious center sustained by outlying farming communities. 

The economy of the Apalachee was primarily agricultural. Corn, 
beans, and squash were the principal cultivated foods, and these were 
supplemented by native fruits. The fruit trees do not seem to have 
been cultivated in a strict sense but may have been tended in some 
fashion. Elvas states: 


These ameixas (persimmons) are better than those of Spain, and come from 
trees that grow in the fields without being planted. 


Elvas refers to these as “dried plums,” Ranjel mentions “dried veni- 
son” stored in the villages, and we know beans and corn were also 
stored. It would appear that the food preservation techniques of the 
Apalachee were quite adequate. Supplementary diet from hunting 
and fishing is reflected in the Ranjel statement: 


The Province of Apalache is very fertile and abundantly provided with supplies 
with much corn, kidney beans, pumpkins, various fruits, much venison, many 
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varieties of birds and excellent fishing near the sea;..... (Swanton, 1922, 
p. 116.) 

Political unity is implied for the Apalachee in all the early state- 
ments, but we do not know how this was effected or exactly what 
it meant. There was general agreement among the Indians that 
Iniahica was their principal town, but it certainly was not the only 
Apalachee town of importance. Elvas records that “the lord of all 
that country and Province (of the Apalachees) resided” at Iniahica 
(Swanton, 1922, p. 116). However, the nature of the authority this 
“lord” wielded, whether or not authority rested in the hands of one 
man or more, and the manner in which the authority was enforced 
are not revealed. It is most likely that the “Province of Apalachee” 
was a confederacy of closely related tribes or subtribes, each, per- 
haps, with its own principal town. The dominance of Iniahica, as 
the most populous and strongest unit, was recognized by the other 
groups within the confederacy, but there is no evidence of tribute 
by other towns to Iniahica other than the transporting of food 
supplies to the main town from nearby villages (apparently not 
principal towns). It is not clear as to whether or not there was 
warfare among the various Apalachee towns. In the Cabeza de Vaca 
account of the 1528 expedition there is an inference to what might 
be internecine enmity of this sort, but, for the most part, peace and 
unity seemed to have prevailed, at least in the sixteenth century. 

Little cultural detail is afforded in the early Spanish descriptions. 
We know nothing concerning the burial customs of the Apalachee, 
and very little of their manufactures. Cabeza de Vaca mentions 
deer skins and “mantles made of thread.” Over 100 years later 
Apalachee clothing is described as being made of bark, skins, and 
roots of trees. Feather headdresses and gold are listed in Cabeza’s 
account as having been in the possession of Timucua Indians who 
claimed to have received them from the Apalachee. It is likely that the 
gold was from Spanish wrecks. Mortars for grinding corn are men- 
tioned, but there is no description of them. Probably they were made 
of wood. The Apalachee are described as excellent archers by both of 
the early expeditions. Cabeza states: 


Their bows are as thick as an arm, from eleven to twelve spans long, shooting 
an arrow at 200 paces with unerring aim. (Swanton, 1922, p. 114.) 


Cabeza noted that Spaniards wearing armor were, nevertheless, killed 
by arrows shot with “force and precision.” The nature of the pro- 
jectile points is not disclosed, however. In connection with warfare, 
Garcilasso says that the Indians took the scalps of the Spaniards, 
which were much prized, and hung them upon the arms of their bows. 
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It is presumed that life must have continued much the same for 
the Apalachees until the seventeeth century. After the establish- 
ment of the mission systems we know that there were important 
changes in the old culture. Except indirectly, the historical sources of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries give us little on the exact 
nature of the changes. These are seen best in the contrasting archeo- 
logical patterns of the Apalachee area. It is a certainty that the Indian 
Mission culture of the archeologically defined Leon-Jefferson Period 
can be identified as Apalachee of the period of 1633 to 1704 or 
slightly later. From this it can be reasonably inferred that the al- 
most wholly indigenous archeological culture of the Fort Walton 
Period, which immediately precedes the Leon-Jefferson, corresponds 
to the Apalachee as they were found by Narvaez and De Soto in 
the sixteenth century. 

Other tribes of northwest Florida——tThere are records of a num- 
ber of other tribes occupying the area to the west of the Apalachee, 
but these accounts do not, for the most part, treat of these Indians 
during the sixteenth century. One of these groups was the Chatot. 
These people are classified as an independent linguistic group of the 
southern division of the Muskogean stock. Their original homeland 
probably was along the Apalachicola River, but they do not appear in 
the literature until 1639 at which time they were living somewhere 
to the west of the Apalachicola, probably near the middle course of 
the Chipola. Spanish missions were established among them in 1674. 
After this their history was more or less a common one with the 
Apalachee missionized Indians. (See Swanton, 1922, pp. 134-137; 
1946, pp. 107-108.) The Sawokli are another group who seem to 
have had an old claim to a portion of northwest Florida. Linguis- 
tically, the Sawokli are classed as a subdivision of the Hitchiti group, 
southern division, Muskogean stock. Their original home is believed 
to have been somewhere along the Gulf Coast to the west of the 
Apalachicola River. By 1675 they were located on the Apalachicola 
River a few miles below the present Georgia-Florida line. They 
were missionized and, later, became involved in the Creek wars along 
with the Apalachee and their neighbors. (See Swanton, 1946, pp. 
179-181.) The Apalachicola were a related Hitchiti-speaking tribe 
or small group of tribes. They were located on the river of the same 
name near the present site of River Junction in the late seventeenth 
century. They were attacked and scattered by the English and Creeks 
in 1706-7 (Swanton, 1946, pp. 92-93). Farther to the west, around 
Pensacola Bay, were the Pensacola. Apparently, these Indians were 
in that vicinity during the sixteenth century at the time of Narvaez’ 
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voyage. Cabeza de Vaca describes them as being tall and well built 
and living in permanent houses made of matting. The chief was 
lodged in a special house and was dressed in a cloak of “marten- 
ermine’ skins. They had slings, darts, and bows and arrows for 
weapons. Some are described as wearing their hair long. Many years 
later, in 1686, the Spaniards recorded a tribe by the name of Panco- 
colos or Panzacola (Pensacola) at Pensacola Bay. These Pensacola 
were then at war with the neighboring Mobile. Shortly after this 
they seem to drop from history, although there are some later ac- 
counts which may refer to them. Linguistically they are Muskogean, 
being a subdivision of the Choctaw group (Swanton, 1922, pp. 
143-150). 

The remaining tribes that lived for a short time in northwest 
Florida appear to have been relatively late comers. Swanton (1946, 
map I1) locates these as the Yamasee, Yuchi, Tawasa, Pawokti, 
Tamathli, Mikasuki, and Osochi. Most were Muskogean or Yuchean 
peoples who moved into Florida from the north late in the seven- 
teenth or in the eighteenth century. The Osochi may have been a 
Timucuan tribe from peninsular Florida. 

Archeological identification of the tribes that lived on and west of 
the Apalachicola River can be made only in a very general way. It is 
likely that the ancestors of the Chatot, Apalachicola, Sawokli, and 
Pensacola were the bearers of the Fort Walton culture as it existed 
west of the Apalachee region. Probably these tribes made up small 
nations, each with its own territory, much as did the Apalachee. 
They had a common linguistic heritage and the cultural differences 
that existed among them, as reflected in the archeology of the Fort 
Walton Period throughout northwest Florida, were not great. After 
the Spanish mission period of the seventeenth century these tribes 
may have developed a culture very similar to that we have termed 
the Leon-Jefferson. Leon-Jefferson sites have not, as yet, been re- 
ported west of the Apalachee territory, although they may be dis- 
closed in the future. On the basis of what we know of the history 
of the Spanish missions in north Florida it is to be expected that 
mission influence upon Indian cultures would have been less pro- 
nounced west of the Apalachicola River. 

The Timucua.—South and east of the Aucilla River, extending over 
two-thirds of the way down the entire Florida peninsula, is the area 
once occupied by the Timucuan-speaking tribes. This relatively large 
region did not have the semblance of political unity that characterized 
the Apalachee nation. It seems, rather, to have been composed of a 
number of tribes or chieftainships, many of which were at war with 
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each other. Further, the archeology reveals little cultural unity for 
the area. The Gulf Coastal strip, extending from the Aucilla River 
down to Charlotte Harbor (the central Gulf Coast and Manatee 
archeological regions) was fairly homogeneous in the later periods 
(Weeden Island and Safety Harbor) ; however, this cultural homo- 
geneity cannot be extended across the peninsula to interior Central 
Florida or the St. Johns area where the Timucuan linguistic stock also 
prevailed. 

It will be remembered that both Narvaez and De Soto landed in 
Timucuan territory and marched through that country before reaching 
the land of the Apalachees. Their routes lay back from the coast partly 
within the Gulf Coast area but mostly within central Florida. The prin- 
cipal early tribes in the country through which they passed, as located 
by Swanton (1946, map II), are, from south to north: the Pohoy 
or Ocita (Ucita) ; the Mococo; the Tocobaga ; the Acuera ; the Ocale ; 
the Potano; the Utina ; the Onatheaqua; and the Yustaga.®° As with 
the Apalachee, the cultural data on these Timucuans are rather 
scanty as far as the Spanish sources are concerned. There is, in fact, 
nothing on the tribes of the immediate coast north of Tampa Bay. 
What information we have comes largely from the tribes situated 30 
to 50 miles in the interior. Data on the Timucua as a whole are, how- 
ever, richly supplemented by the French accounts of 1564-65. These 
mainly refer to Timucuan tribes living on or near the St. Johns River. 
To just what extent can these eastern data be used to apply to 
Timucuan tribes farther west and south? 

We have made the observation that there are differences existing 
between the archeology of the western and eastern Timucuan areas. 
These differences pertain largely to styles of manufactures. Many 
similarities between east and west do exist, and the similarities seem 
to be of a fundamental sort, applying to basic technologies, to burial 
customs, and to the construction of mounds, the latter reflecting some- 
thing of the religious, social, and political mores of the people. In the 
light of such similarities it is reasonable to believe that the observations 
which the French made on the eastern Timucuans have at least partial 
relevance in a consideration of their western relatives. 

The first description of a Timucua community is that of Ucita on 
Tampa Bay, the landing place of the De Soto expedition in 1539. 
This account from the De Soto narratives states: 


The town (of Ucita) was of seven or eight houses, built of timber, and cov- 
ered with palm leaves. The chiefs’s house stood near the beach, upon a very 


80 A complete list of Timucua provinces, tribes, towns, chiefs, and later mis- 
sions, covering east Florida as well as the Gulf Coast, is given by Swanton 
(1922, pp. 322-330). 
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high mount, made by hand for defense; at the other end of the town was a 
temple, on the roof of which perched a wooden fowl with gilded eyes. (Swanton, 
1922, p. 353-) 


Significantly, we note substructure mounds at the site and a differ- 
entiation between the chief’s house and the temple. It is not made 
clear whether or not the temple building also stood upon a mound. 
Farther north, in the Uriutina country, open courts or “town yards” 
were noted by the Spanish (Swanton, 1922, p. 353). Presumably, 
these “courts” were centers around which houses or other buildings 
were grouped. 

In northeast Florida the French give more detailed descriptions of 
towns and houses, and these differ in some respects from what the 
Spanish saw at Ucita. These eastern Timucuan houses also were made 
of timbers and covered with reeds or palmettos, but Le Moyne de- 
scribes the chief’s house as being in the center of the village with the 
houses of the principal men grouped around it. According to him the 
dwelling of the chief was semisubterranean. The Le Moyne drawings 
show most of the Timucua houses as circular in form, but the squarish 
ground plan was also used by the Indians. These oblong houses were, 
apparently, both gabled and dome-roofed and often served as “town 
houses.” Concerning the town house, Swanton (1922, p. 353) quotes 
from Spark: 


Their houses are not many together, for in one house an hundred of them do 
lodge; they being made like a great barne .... hauing no place diuided, but 
one small roome for their king and queene. 


The absence of mention of substructure mounds or mounds of any 
kind is curious, as the archeological record reveals temple-type mounds 
in northeast Florida in the late periods, contemporaneous with those 
of the Safety Harbor culture in the west.8t The town house feature 
may be distinct from anything in the west or northwest ; however, the 
records of Apalachee dwellings are not sufficiently detailed to enable 
us to compare this point. The Timucua often fortified their towns. Le 
Moyne describes this: 


A position is selected near the channel of some swift stream. They level it as 
even as possible, and then dig a ditch in a circle around the site, in which they 
set thick round pales, close together, to twice the height of a man; and they 
carry this paling some ways past the beginning of it, spiralwise, to make a 
narrow entrance admitting not more than two persons abreast. The course of 
the stream is also diverted to this entrance; and at each end of it they are 
accustomed to erect a small round building, each full of cracks and holes, and 


81 The St. Johns II Period, estimated as terminating around 1650. 
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built, considering their means, with much elegance. In these they station as 
sentinels... .. (Swanton, 1922, p. 379.) 


The French were very explicit concerning the food economy of the 
Timucua. Corn or maize was the main staple, and Laudonniére main- 
tained that they planted twice a year, in March and again in June. Ac- 
cording to Le Moyne they planted late in the fall and let the corn 
remain in the ground to ripen the following summer or spring. Pump- 
kins and beans are also mentioned as important crops. Land for plant- 
ing was cleared by burning and tilled with mattocklike instruments 
made of wood. Agricultural labor was performed by both sexes and 
was directed as a group effort by the chief or “king.” Common and 
probably private storehouses were provided for the agricultural pro- 
duce. Both Laudonniére and Le Moyne state that the three winter 
months were spent in small, individual family huts in the woods, dur- 
ing which time the Indians subsisted largely upon fish and game. Fish 
and animal foods were also taken, prepared, and used within the larger 
community settlements. Le Moyne’s famous drawing of the babracot, 
or wooden rack, placed upon forked stakes over a fire, shows fish, a 
deer, an alligator, and a snake, among other animals, being smoked and 
dried. Such prepared animal foods were then placed in storehouses. 
Besides the more nutritious plant foods it appears the Timucua also 
included various wild roots and fruits in their diet. Tobacco was used 
and, undoubtedly, cultivated.*° 

The principal Timucuan sociopolitical unit was the tribe, and the 
tribe was headed by a chief who wielded great authority. The dig- 
nity and rank of the chief was emphasized with a pomp that is sur- 
prising considering the relatively simple economic and technological 
levels of the culture. The larger tribes were composed of a great 
number of towns which had been combined into a domain. Appar- 
ently each town was a self-sustaining economic unit with its own 
chiefs or leaders, but these head men were, in turn, under the com- 
mand of the principal town of the tribe and the tribal high chief. The 
French speak of five of these “supertribes” or confederacies. On the 
lower St. Johns were the Saturiwa; the Timucua proper, or Utina, 
were situated around Santa Fe Lake in Alachua County ; the Potano 
were in the Alachua plains, and to the northwest of these eastern 
Timucua were the Onatheaqua and the Yustaga. It is probable that 
some of these tribal holdings were about as extensive as the territory 
claimed by the Apalachee in northwest Florida. South and west of 


82 Swanton (1922, pp. 357-362) gives considerable detail on Timucua foods, 
farming, hunting, and fishing. 
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the principal Timucua tribal states were others, perhaps less powerful, 
such as the Ocita and the Tocobaga of Tampa Bay. 
Concerning social organization Swanton says: 


Two different classifications seem to be represented here, of which the second 
is plainly along the line of clans, and the groups probably were in fact clans 
similar to those of the Creeks. The first, however, indicates a kind of aristo- 
cratic system which appears to have been based on male descent and recalls 
somewhat the special privileges accorded to children and grand children of 
“Suns” among the Natchez. Perhaps these “lineages” were actually associated 
witheclanss aie (Swanton, 1922, p. 370.) 8% 


The power and dignity of the chiefs was reflected in all phases of 
life. His special function as a religious leader, as distinct from the 
tribal shaman or sorcerer, is indicated by Le Moyne’s description of 
sun worship. In these rites the chief leads the prayers and directs 
the offerings to the sun god. The chief’s central position in cult life 
is further exemplified by Le Moyne in his description of human 
sacrifice : 


Their custom is to offer up the first-born son to the chief. When the day for 
the sacrifice is notified to the chief, he proceeds to a place set apart for the 
purpose, where there is a bench for him, on which he takes his seat. .... The 
ceremonies being through, the sacrificer takes the child, and slays it in honor 
of the chief, before them all, upon the wooden stump. (Swanton, 1922, p. 382.) 


Warfare was developed around the significance and prestige of the 
chief. It was highly ceremonialized and based upon raiding, capture, 
and ritualistic torture of prisoners. 

In civil councils or ceremonies the chief’s prerogatives were equally 
marked. A marriage ceremony for a great chief is described by Le 
Moyne: 


When a king chooses to take a wife, he directs the tallest and handsomest of 
the daughters of the chief men to be selected. Then a seat is made on two 
stout poles and covered with the skin of some sort of rare animal, while it is 
set off with a structure of boughs, bending over forward so as to shade the 
head of the sitter. The queen elect having been placed on this, four strong men 
take up the poles and support them on their shoulders, each carrying in one 
hand a forked wooden stick to support the pole at halting. Two more walk at 
the sides, each carrying on a staff a round screen elegantly made, to protect the 
queen from the sun’s rays. Others go before blowing upon trumpets made of 
bark, which are smaller above and larger at the farther end and having only 
the two orifices one at each end. They are hung with small oval balls of gold, 
silver, and brass, for the sake of a finer combination of sounds. Behind follow 
the most beautiful girls that can be found, elegantly decorated with necklaces 
and armlets of pearls, each carrying in her hand a basket full of choice fruits, 


83 Swanton (1922, pp. 362-371) considers social organization in detail. 
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belted below the navel and down to the thighs with the moss of certain trees, 
to cover their nakedness. After them come the bodyguards. 

With this display the queen is brought to the king in a place arranged for 
the purpose, where a good-sized platform is built up of round logs, having on 
either side a long bench where the chief men are seated. The king sits on the 
platform on the right hand side. (Swanton, 1922, p. 372.) 


The litter and throne are symbols of high status in a well-defined 
class or caste system. 

Disposal of the dead among the eastern Timucua was, apparently, 
by simple burial. Le Moyne’s drawing of ritual mourning for a dead 
chief shows a small hillock, beneath which the body has been buried. 
Around the hillock are a circle of arrows placed in the earth, and on 
top of the hillock is a shell drinking cup. The hillock itself is not de- 
scribed in Laudonniére’s text (Swanton, 1922, p. 373), but possibly it 
represents a burial mound although the heap of earth is, to judge from 
the proportions of the drawing, very small. It is said that the house and 
belongings of the chief were burned after his death. Priests (sor- 
cerers?) were buried in their houses which were afterwards burned. 
In the west burial customs were somewhat different. In 1528 the 
Narvaez party, somewhere in the central part of the peninsula, came 
upon an Indian village (apparently Timucuan) where they saw sev- 
eral human corpses, each in a box and each covered with a painted 
deer hide. This suggests the storage of the bodies of the dead, prob- 
ably prior to secondary burial. Swanton (1922, p. 374) quotes from 
an early manuscript concerning burial among the Tocobaga: 


When one of the principal caciques dies, they cut him to pieces and cook 
him in large pots during two days, when the flesh has entirely separated from 
the bones, and adjust to one another until they have formed the skeleton of a 
man, as he was in life. Then they carry it to a house which they call their 
temple. This operation lasts four days and during all this time they fast. At 
the end of the four days, when everything is ready, all the Indians of the 
town get together and come out with the skeleton in procession, and they bury 
it with the greatest show of reverence. 


This is certainly secondary burial, a form of interment quite common 
among the Indians of the central Gulf Coast during both the Weeden 
Island and Safety Harbor Periods. At Safety Harbor proper (P1-2), 
probably a Tocobaga site, secondary burials were found in a burial 
mound of sand (see pp. 135-142). It is not clear from the above de- 
scription whether or not the bones were buried in a mound or a 
cemetery. 

The manufactures of the Timucua included wooden benches, beds, 
and stools for the houses, pottery, baskets, wooden vessels, carrying 
baskets, woven sieves, fans, mats, painted gourds, dressed skins, stone 
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axes, feather fans, shell tools, bows, and arrows. Pottery pictured by 
the French shows a variety of forms. Among these are strap-handled 
jars, a definitely late period form in the archeological sequences for 
Florida. The stone axes or celts are, of course, common to the 
archeological collections from all parts of the Timucua area, east as 
well as west, and in all the middle and late periods. Projectile points 
are described by the French as being made of the “teeth of fishes” 
(probably shark teeth), of stone, of metals (probably European trade 
metal), and of hardened wood. Arrows were carried in skin quivers. 

Canoe travel, in square-ended dugout canoes, was the only method 
of transport other than walking. The Indians possessed the domesti- 
cated dog. 

The Timucua themselves are described by Ribault as being “‘of good 
stature, well shaped of body as any people in the world; very gentle, 
courteous, and good-natured, of tawny color, hawked nose, and of 
pleasant countenance.” The breechclout of painted deerskin was cus- 
tomary for adult males while women wore a skirt made of Spanish 
moss or of skin. Garments imported from the western Timucua, 
which came to the eyes of the French, were made of feathers and col- 
ored rushes. The eastern Timucua men wore their hair in a curious 
“upswept” hairknot as is seen in all the Le Moyne drawings. Feather 
and metal ornaments were worn in the hair or on the head, and woven 
hats are also depicted. Other ornaments for the person include ear 
plugs, fresh-water pearls, shell beads and gorgets, fish-tooth bracelets, 
and pendants, diadems, and gorgets of gold, silver, and copper. These 
last probably were made of metals taken from Spanish treasure ships, 
although some may have been wholly aboriginal. Tattooing of the 
skin and painting of the body and face seem to have been fairly 
common. (See Swanton, 1922, pp. 345-352.) Most of the artifacts 
and ornaments listed by the French explorers can be identified among 
the archeological collections from the Timucua area. 

There is little question but that the Timucuan peoples around Tampa 
Bay were the bearers of the Safety Harbor type culture in the seven- 
teenth century. In fact, the Safety Harbor site proper is generally 
conceded to be the Tocobaga capital. It is less certain if Safety Harbor 
type culture was in existence 50 to 100 years earlier at the time of 
the De Soto landings, although a correlation of the Ucita site with 
the Safety Harbor Period is the most likely possibility. The only other 
alternative would be that Weeden Island culture was still extant in 
1539, a correlation that is less probable. We know that at Ucita De 
Soto observed the chief's house based upon a mound, undoubtedly a 
substructure or “‘temple”-type mound. Although substructure mounds 
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may appear as early as the Weeden Island Period, they are much more 
securely identified with the Safety Harbor Period. 

The Safety Harbor Period is, of course, the period of European 
contact in both the central Gulf Coast and Manatee regions; no other 
period in these regions incorporates European trade goods. Trade 
goods are found in the majority of Safety Harbor sites and more 
abundantly in some of these than in others. These sites remain, 
however, aboriginal rather than Europeanized. Mound burial, for 
example, continues throughout the Safety Harbor Period as far as we 
can determine. In other words, the Indian Mission culture, compar- 
able to the Leon-Jefferson Period of the northwest, is lacking on the 
central Gulf Coast, although we are quite certain that some of the 
Safety Harbor sites were occupied contemporaneously with Leon- 
Jefferson. This accords with the historical records of the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the mission chain in Florida. While the 
northern tribes were brought successfully into the fold, the southern 
groups either resisted or were largely ignored by the Spanish during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. After 1700 some of the 
Tocobaga and Pohoy came north and settled near missons in the 
vicinity of St. Augustine where most of them died of pestilence in 
1726. This removal, presumably, terminated the Safety Harbor 
culture. 

Very little is known of Timucuan peoples of the Gulf Coast 
either north or south of Tampa Bay. Goggin (n.d.2) is of the 
opinion that the coastal strip to the south, in effect the largest part 
of the Manatee archeological region, was not occupied during the 
latter half of the Safety Harbor Period. He bases this upon absence 
of any historical accounts of peoples in this region plus the fact that 
most of the Safety Harbor sites south of Manatee County are with- 
out European trade materials and apparently represent only the 
earlier phases of the Safety Harbor Period (prior to A. D. 1600). To 
the north of Tampa Bay and environs our site surveys and reviews 
reveal only two late period sites, Bayport (He-1) and Buzzard’s 
Island (Ci-2). The scarcity of late period sites from the central Gulf 
Coast north of Pinellas County and the absence of any early historical 
accounts of Indians in this region may mean that the region was 
deserted, or nearly so, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


POPULATION ESTIMATES 


The best population estimates which can be made for the historic 
tribes of the Florida Gulf Coast are reckoned from census figures 
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provided by soldiers, administrators, and missionaries in the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. There are almost no data of 
this sort from sixteenth-century exploration accounts. Estimates 
which I offer for the mid-sixteenth century are my own and are pro- 
jections backward from seventeenth-century totals. 

In northwest Florida many of the population figures given by the 
Spanish missionaries for the Apalachee during the seventeenth cen- 
tury were exaggeratedly high. Swanton questions these and offers 
a total of 5,000 persons for this tribe as of the year 1676 (Swanton, 
1946, p. 91). Mooney, estimating for 1650, places the figure at 7,000 
(Mooney, 1928, p. 8). At the time of the defeat of the Apalachee by 
the English and the Creeks in 1704, their population is believed to 
have declined to about 2,000 (Swanton, ibid.). The 5,000 to 7,000 
estimate for the mid-seventeenth century should, I think, be increased 
somewhat for the mid-sixteenth century, although I doubt if the differ- 
ence was great. The Indian cultures of 1650 were just beginning their 
transition from aboriginal to Europeanized, and the results of the 
white man’s rule had not yet built up to their cumulative effect. I offer 
an estimate of from 6,000 to 8,000 Apalachee as of 1550. 

The Chatot were, apparently, less numerous than the Apalachee. In 
1674 there were probably about 500 persons in the tribe (Swanton, 
1946, p. 108). One hundred years or more before, there may have 
been 1,000. 

In 1750 the Sawokli numbered 50 men (Swanton, 1946, pp. 180- 
181). This figure probably stands for five times as many people in the 
tribe, or a total of 250. We know that by 1750 the northwest Florida 
tribes had all suffered population decimation. A mid-seventeenth- 
century estimate of 500 does not seem excessive, projected to a 1550 
guess of 1,000 persons. 

The Apalachicola, similarly, numbered about 200 Indians in 1715 
(Swanton, 1946, pp. 92-93). In the mid-seventeenth century their 
population was probably in the neighborhood of 500, with a 1550 
total of 1,000. 

We have almost no data for the Pensacola. A sheer guess of 1,000 
persons for 1550 is offered. 

These figures total 10,000 to 12,000 Indians for northwest Florida 
at about the year 1550. The sum approximates that given on Kroeber’s 
revision of Mooney’s chart for the combined tribes of northwest 
Florida (Kroeber 1939, p. 138). If this is a 1650 rather than 1550 
estimate, I am inclined to say that it is too high. If, however, Kroeber 
is offering a “climax” period population total his summary of 12,000 
fits with that given here (see pp. 468-470). 
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On the Gulf Coast of the peninsula we are unable to do as well by 
way of estimates. The Timucua figures advanced by Mooney are 
based upon the eastern and northern Timucua. The Tocobaga, one of 
the few Timucuan groups of the Gulf Coast upon which we have any 
figures, were said to have been able to muster 1,500 warriors to meet 
the Spanish in 1567. This, if reliable, was probably the full military 
strength of the tribe which would give us a total population in the 
neighborhood of 7,500 persons. Swanton (1946, p. 196) casts some 
doubt on the 1,500 figure, and I am also of the opinion that it is 
excessive. Mooney estimated 1,000 Tocobaga for 1650. No figures 
of any kind are available for the Mococo, but there were said to be 
300 Pohoy in the year 1680. I offer the archeological estimate of 
5,000 for the Tampa Bay region as of 1550 with a subsequent decline 
in the seventeenth century (see pp. 487-488). 
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VIII. CONCLUSIONS 
CULTURAL CONTINUITIES 


Settlements—The earliest communities of the Florida Gulf were 
shellfishing stations along the shore or the immediate tributary bays 
and streams. These are marked by shell-midden piles. Except for a 
single site of the preceramic period (see pp. 327-328), those of which 
we have knowledge can be divided into two groups. In the northwest 
are the small shell-refuse sites of the Deptford Period. These are 
without works such as artificial mounds, embankments, or fortifica- 
tions. Around Tampa Bay and farther south are the shell-midden 
remains of the Perico Island Period. The Perico Island Period is 
thought to have been coeval, in its earlier phases, with Deptford. 
Perico Island sites are larger than those of the Deptford Period and 
often of great depth. The affiliations of Perico Island ceramics are 
with the Glades area, and the whole culture has ties with south 
Florida rather than the central west or northwest Gulf Coasts. At 
some of the Perico Island sites there are artificial mounds and em- 
bankments. A problem is raised as to whether these features can be 
considered as coeval with the Deptford Period or whether they are 
somewhat later in time and are the result of Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
or Weeden Island influences upon Perico Island. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the latter interpretation is the correct one. This would mean 
that the Perico Island culture continued later than the Deptford 
Period, and, in doing so, underwent changes in settlement pattern 
that reflect those of the succeeding culture period of the northwest 
and central west coasts, the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek settlements are small coastal and riverine 
middens, probably only a little larger than those of the Deptford 
Period but not as large as those of Perico Island. Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek sites are much more numerous than those of the preceding 
periods, however, and they are characterized by a new feature. It 
is during this period that the first burial mounds appear. These 
mounds are generally made of sand and are located near but not 
immediately upon the living sites. Not every Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
midden was accompanied by a burial mound, and it is estimated that 
an average of three small villages combined to build a single mound. 

Sites of the Weeden Island Periods are virtually identical with 
those of the preceding Santa Rosa-Swift Creek culture. They are 
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small middens, usually less than 100 meters in diameter and about 
.50 meter in depth. They are more numerous than the Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek sites and are found in all three subareas or regions of the 
Gulf Coast: the northwest, central coast, and Manatee. The sand 
burial mound, introduced in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period, is 
common ; and it is again estimated that a burial mound was maintained 
by approximately three villages. 

The continuity of settlement pattern seen running through Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island is broken in the Fort Walton 
Period in northwest Florida. Small coastal village sites are much the 
same size and have much the same ecological relationships as in pre- 
ceding periods. They are, also, about as numerous as Weeden Island 
village sites. The important difference is noted in the appearance of 
flat-topped temple mounds and temple-mound sites. If an average of 
three villages joined together to construct a burial mound in the Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island Periods, it is certain that several 
times this number converged to build a Fort Walton Period temple- 
mound site. These sites were undoubtedly central settlements or 
“capitals.” This is inferred from the archeology and is supported by 
sixteenth-century accounts of the Indians in this region. In the Fort 
Walton Period the burial mound virtually disappeared, but southward, 
in central west Florida and the Manatee region, the old Weeden 
Island pattern of the burial mound as the nucleating ceremonial site 
continues in the Englewood and Safety Harbor Periods. Temple 
mounds appear in the south at this time, but are not common. Safety 
Harbor village middens are about the same size and have about 
the same type of locations as those of the Weeden Island Periods. 

The final phase of aboriginal settlement is seen in the Leon-Jefferson 
Period of northwest Florida. By this time the Indian populations 
were grouped around Spanish missions and forts. In the southern 
part of the Gulf area the missions were not established with the 
same success as they were in the north. 

To recapitulate the continuity of prehistoric Gulf Coast settlements 
we can begin by following the simple village site from earliest to latest 
times. This is the basic community and undoubtedly was the funda- 
mental economic unit. These villages were probably small tribes or 
subtribes in which most of the individuals were held together by 
blood ties. In Gulf Florida these villages were usually located near 
the sea or on important rivers and were fishing stations. Around 
Tampa these sites were larger in the early periods than they were in 
the northwest, probably as the result of a greater abundance of shellfish 
in the south. In the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island Pe- 
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riods the basic village community continues much the same except that 
communities begin to cooperate in small groups of two, three, or 
four for the purpose of building ceremonial sites or burial mounds. 
Still later, in Fort Walton times, the small village community con- 
tinues, but social integration has reached a point where a considerable 
number of such communities band together to build and supply temple- 
mound capitals. These capitals were, in part, supported by the In- 
dians who dwelt there permanently, but they were also sustained by 
other Indians of the greater tribe who lived at some distance from the 
temple-mound capital. This idea of the temple-mound capital had 
penetrated into the central Gulf Coast in the Safety Harbor Period, 
but it was not as well established there as it was in the Fort Walton 
Period of the northwest coast. Native settlement patterns organized 
out of small villages but around temple-mound centers collapsed with 
the founding of Spanish missions in northwest Florida during the 
Leon-Jefferson Period. The missions then became the nucleating 
centers. 

Economy.—The very nature of village or living sites throughout 
the prehistoric sequence in Gulf Florida indicates that shellfish and 
other marine foods were an important part of the Indian diet at all 
periods. In the Deptford and Perico Island Periods the economy 
was oriented toward the sea plus the hunting and gathering of some 
land animals and plants. In Santa Rosa-Swift Creek times we have 
postulated the appearance of maize agriculture. This is purely in- 
ferential and follows out of more general interpretations of eastern 
United States prehistory. Even with maize, and perhaps squash and 
beans, hunting and fishing remained as important food-gathering tech- 
niques throughout Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. Economy in Weeden 
Island times was, presumably, about the same as Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek. In the light of an increase in the number of sites it may be 
that agriculture was more widely practiced than previously ; however, 
shellfishing, fishing, and hunting continued as supplementary modes 
of subsistence. The Fort Walton Period we know was agricultural. 
Sixteenth-century Spanish accounts tell of crops of maize, beans, and 
squash and of storehouses filled with such produce. The gathering of 
fruits and wild plants, fishing, and hunting were all practiced, but 
there are several things which suggest that agriculture became more 
important during this period than it had been before. First, there 
is the change in settlement pattern with the rise of the big towns 
or temple-mound centers. These new population concentrations, 
larger than those of the previous periods, could have been supported 
in the Gulf Florida environment only by intensive agriculture. Sec- 
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ond, there seems to have been a population shift in Fort Walton times 
from coast to interior. The largest sites of the period are found inland 
in the better farm lands. This was attested by the sixteenth-century 
explorers and is also reflected in the archeology. Such a shift from 
littoral to interior might have been conditioned by other factors, but 
the rising importance of agriculture must have played a part. And 
third, the Fort Walton culture has extra-Floridian relationships with 
other prehistoric cultures which compose a late southeastern horizon 
characterized by an intensive agricultural economy. 

Food economy for the Safety Harbor Period was probably some- 
where intermediate between that of Weeden Island and Fort Walton, 
while Leon-Jefferson economy must have been much the same as Fort 
Walton. 

Society——The social organization of the early periods, Deptford 
and Perico Island, was probably coextensive with the village units. 
That is, each living community was politically and religiously, as well 
as economically, independent. At this time there seems to have been 
little group expression of a ceremonial nature. We are judging, of 
course, from the archeological record in which we see little in the way 
of advanced artistic or craft expression and no large monuments of 
any kind. 

In the subsequent Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island 
Periods the burial mounds are evidence of an organizational structure 
over and above the simple village unit. Provided we are correct in our 
assumptions, intervillage cooperation was involved for the task of 
constructing and dedicating a mound. The religious or sacred 
quality of these burial mounds cannot be doubted. Considering the 
economic and technical level of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and 
Weeden Island Periods, the Indians were lavish and extravagant 
in their veneration of the dead. Their mortuary goods were among 
their finest craft products. Such emphasis suggests profound religious 
motives in the society. There are virtually no archeological clues as 
to the nature or prevalence of warfare. If common it is likely to 
have consisted of village raids and counterraids organized on a small 
scale. Although sixteenth-century accounts of north Florida Indians 
are replete in their descriptions of class differentiation, the archeologi- 
cal story covering the centuries previous does not point this up. Dif- 
ferences in burial treatment are noted in some of the mounds with 
certain individual skeletons being accorded a central position in the 
mound, a special grave, and somewhat richer burial furniture. This 
is more true of Santa Rosa-Swift Creek than the later Weeden 
Island Periods. Nearly all Weeden Island burial mounds contained 
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mass deposits of grave goods, seemingly placed as a common offer- 
ing to all the dead within the mound rather than for any individual. 
There is a continuity in the actual treatment of the body between 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and the Weeden Island Periods. Secondary 
inhumation was practiced in both but was probably more common 
in Weeden Island. We know very little of earlier burials except that 
the Perico Islanders practiced primary inhumation and that there are 
two instances of cremated cemetery burials in the Deptford Period. 
This latter practice was only rarely carried over into the later periods. 

There are evidences of greater change in the organization of so- 
ciety between Weeden Island and Fort Walton than between Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island. The new settlement pattern, 
structured around the temple-mound sites, had a basis in larger po- 
litical groupings than were known in previous periods. The Spanish 
explorers remark upon the concepts of nationality that the Indians 
of the Gulf Coast possessed, and these early travelers also describe 
the crossing of well-defined territorial boundaries of large tribes or 
nations. Groups of several small villages were clustered around 
each of the principal towns, and among the Apalachee we know that 
several of these towns were bound together by a supertribal govern- 
ment which had a recognized capital. Warfare, between tribes, was 
an established institution and governed by strict rules. Among the 
Timucua, religious prerogatives were closely bound up with mili- 
tary and civil privileges and duties, all centering in the hands of 
the chiefs. Government could, in this sense, be considered theo- 
cratic, but it is likely that the Fort Walton Period rulers exercised 
greater secular powers than their Weeden Island predecessors. Rites 
for the dead are, relatively, less elaborate for Fort Walton than in 
the preceding periods. Burials were often placed in cemeteries or 
in the floors or sides of the temple mounds. There is more individual 
emphasis on grave goods than in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or Weeden 
Island Periods; but, with the disappearance of the burial mounds, 
one cannot help but feel that burial ceremonialism was less of a 
social integrative force than formerly. 

The Safety Harbor Period probably represented a transitional 
stage between Weeden Island and Fort Walton societies. 

Leon-Jefferson demonstrates great change on the social organiza- 
tional level. It is likely that many forms of tribal and group allegiance 
dissolved when the Indians came under the spiritual and political over- 
lordship of the Spanish. Chieftainship of a sort remained but without 
the religious sanctions that bolstered the position under aboriginal 
conditions. 
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Technology.—The appearance of maize agriculture at the beginning 
of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period, if we are correct in placing 
it at this point in the culture sequence, was the single most revolu- 
tionary technological change for the Indians of Gulf Florida. It is 
paralleled by a number of cultural changes, but by only one other 
important technological innovation. This last is the ground- and 
polished-stone ax or celt. The ground-stone ax is the classic Neolithic 
type specimen in the Old World, generally considered the clearing 
and cultivating tool and virtual symbol of early agriculture. In the 
archeology of the eastern United States some forms of ground-stone 
axes, particularly grooved axes, are a part of the Archaic horizon 
which is generally thought to precede Eastern maize horticulture. We 
know, too, that stone grinding and polishing techniques were part 
of Archaic stage crafts in many parts of the eastern United States. 
Nevertheless, in most places in the East, and certainly in Florida, 
the polished-stone celt is not a part of the Archaic horizon. Its sudden 
appearance on the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek time level marks a definite 
technological advance. 

Most of the elements of Gulf Coast aboriginal technology known 
in the middle and late periods were present at the inception of our 
sequence.** The “paleolithic” technology of stone chipping for the 
manufacture of points and knives, the “neolithic” art of pottery 
making, and the skills of working in shell, wood, and probably bone, 
were all Deptford or Perico Island Period accomplishments. From 
this time forward these technologies can be traced through their 
respective continuities of change and modification. These are changes 
which result from the artisan’s more complete mastery of his craft, 
from the introduction and development of minor techniques, and 
through the media of varied stylistic expressions. 

Continuity can be followed with relative ease in ceramic tech- 
nology. In the quality of pottery ware the basic standards were es- 
tablished in the Deptford and Perico Island Periods. These stand- 
ards resulted in the production of a coiled, sand-tempered, even and 
granular pottery which had been fired with erratic air control to a 
fairly hard consistency. The sand-tempered Deptford and Perico 
wares represent a definite break away from the old fiber-tempered 
ceramic of the Southeast which may have preceded Deptford and 
Perico Island on the Gulf Coast. From the Deptford Period on, 


84 Metals, worked by cold-hammering techniques, are an exception, as these 
do not appear until the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. It is likely that the 
Florida metal specimens of this and the Weeden Island Period were imports, 
not local products. 
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pottery ware qualities remain constant until the Fort Walton horizon. 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek pottery is a little finer and thinner than 
Deptford, but ware differences are generally slight, and Weeden Is- 
land presents no marked temper or paste contrasts to Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek. Much of the Fort Walton Period pottery is also sand- 
tempered, but coarser grit temper makes its appearance in this period. 
The most noticeable innovation, however, is the use of crushed shell 
as temper. These changes characterize Fort Walton and Leon-Jeffer- 
son but not Englewood or Safety Harbor which continue in the 
Weeden Island ware traditions. 

Vessel forms show more inclination to rapid change than the ma- 
terials of manufacture and conditions of firing. Deptford vessels 
were virtually all simple pot forms with unmodified rims, and occa- 
sional tetrapodal supports,®° and Perico Island vessels were open 
bowls with slightly incurved rims. Both of these forms are seen in 
all the later periods; however, during the succession of periods a 
great many new forms are introduced. For example, in Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek the old Deptford pot form is quite common, but, in 
addition, we have a great number of new shapes including flattened- 
globular bowls, boat-shaped bowls, beakers, composite-silhouette 
vessels, and collared jars. There are many variations on these new 
basic forms such as vessels with squared bodies and bases. Besides 
the principal forms, the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period is noted 
for unusual or exotic vessel forms. Two of the most noticeable are 
the multiple-orifice vessels and the efhgy forms. One feature which 
may be a carry-over from the Deptford Period is the use of tetra- 
podal supports. These were rare in Deptford but frequent in Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek. In Weeden Island I the potters continued to 
create the strange, exotic nonutilitarian forms first noted in Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek. By Weeden Island II Period there are fewer of 
these odd forms, but most vessels conform to the basic innovations 
of Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. There is one notable discontinuation, 
however ; tetrapodal supports became extinct in the Weeden Island 
Periods. With the Fort Walton Period, forms are more limited in 
variety than was the case for Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or Weeden 
Island. The two new and characteristic Fort Walton forms are the 
bottle and the casuela or carinated bowl. It is not clear as to just 
what degree these two new forms have been influenced by and are a 
development out of previous Weeden Island vessel shapes. Certainly 


85 There is one boat-shaped bowl and one double vessel dating from the 
Deptford Period. See Carrabelle (Fr-2) site discussion (pp. 267-268). 
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the bottle bears some relationship to the collared jar and the casuela 
bowl to the flattened-globular bowl. At the same time, there is also 
reason to believe that both may be new introductions to Gulf Florida. 
Data are still insufficient to resolve the problem of ceramic con- 
tinuities between Weeden Island and Fort Walton. One feature of 
the Fort Walton Period is, however, definitely new. This is the 
strap-handle attachment. Safety Harbor Period vessels conform to 
both Weeden Island and Fort Walton shape styles while Leon- 
Jefferson vessel shapes combine ideas seen in Fort Walton with others, 
like the annular-based plate, that appear for the first time in this 
very late period. 

Pottery decoration presents some very interesting sequence con- 
tinuities. In the Deptford Period the almost universal mode of 
decoration was by stamping. The stamped designs were simple linear 
arrangements or check patterns. There is one Deptford example 
of a design worked out in linear punctation (see Carrabelle site 
(Fr-2), pp. 267-268). In the southern part of the Gulf Coast area 
stamping seems to have been known only on trade pottery during 
the Perico Island Period. The little Perico Island pottery that is 
decorated has been treated with fine-line incisions or linear puncta- 
tions similar to those noted on the single Deptford Period exception. 
In the succeeding Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period check and simple 
stamping continue, with some modifications, from the Deptford 
Period; but the outstanding stamped type is of a complicated recti- 
linear or curvilinear design pattern. This is the pottery of the Swift 
Creek tradition, and this type of decoration is closely associated with 
the pot-form vessel. The other major element in Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek Period ceramic decoration is the complex of incision, puncta- 
tion, rocker stamping and occasional red painting. All appear to be new 
to the Gulf Coast area and not derived from the Perico Island incision 
or linear punctation. These modes of vessel decoration have a close 
association among themselves and are also associated with the new ves- 
sel forms which appear at this same time. Thus, in both vessel shapes 
and vessel decoration the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period was one 
of fusion of two rather strikingly different sets of ideas: on the one 
hand, the conoidal-based pots decorated with the stamping tech- 
nique; and on the other, globular bowls, beakers, collared jars and 
unusual forms decorated with incision, punctation, rocker stamping 
or red zoned painting. One other element of pottery decoration 
which appears for the first time in this period, and which probably 
has antecedents separate from either the stamped or incised and 
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rocker-stamped traditions, is negative painting. This is true negative 
color application involving the resist-dye process. 

In the Weeden Island Period both the incision punctation and the 
complicated stamping continue. The first is predominant, and com- 
plicated stamped pottery lasts until the beginning of Weeden Is- 
land II. Both techniques are stylistically modified, but the develop- 
mental relationships to Santa Rosa-Swift Creek pottery are obvious. 
The typical Weeden Island ware is incised or punctated. Rocker 
stamping, as it was seen in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek type, Alli- 
gator Bayou Stamped, has virtually disappeared, with only a sem- 
blance of the technique retained in the Weeden Island type, Little 
Manatee Zoned Stamped. Negative painting does not appear in the 
Weeden Island Periods or again in the Florida Gulf sequence. One 
prominent mode of decoration becomes popular in the Weeden Island 
Periods. This is modeling. Usually it takes the form of zoomorphic 
adornos attached to vessel rims or walls. More rarely, it is ex- 
pressed in complete effigy shapes. A few of the latter were noted 
in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, and it may be that modeling-type decora- 
tion had its beginnings in that period. Its great vogue, however, was 
in the Weeden Island Periods. 

A consideration of the modeling technique leads us into the prob- 
lem of continuity of design as well as decorative techniques. The 
common form of Weeden Island Period modeled adornos is the 
bird. Usually, there are bird heads affixed to the rim of a bowl or 
jar. Quite often, what appear to be the wings or tail of the bird 
are indicated on the vessel in incision or punctation techniques. Such 
designing is highly stylized and difficult to interpret in naturalistic 
terms. Similar designs, perhaps a little less stylized, also occur in 
the preceding Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period, presumably as proto- 
types for the bird-motif designing that is so typical of Weeden 
Island. It is quite likely that the Weeden Island artist transposed 
the bird motif into the modeling technique. Besides the bird design 
another design idea was also transferred from Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek to Weeden Island. This is the rendering of design in the 
negative. Often a Weeden Island design proper is left plain and 
only the background is filled in with incision or punctation. This is a 
method of design expression used in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek incised, 
rocker-stamped, and punctated types as well as the negative painting 
of that period. 

By the dawn of the Fort Walton Period the stamped techniques 
of decoration had almost completely disappeared in northwest 
Florida. In central west Florida and the Manatee regions check 
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stamping continued into the Safety Harbor Period, and occa- 
sional late complicated stamped types are also seen. Most Fort 
Walton pottery is, however, decorated by incision and punctation, 
modeling, or both. As with the vessel shapes, we are undecided as 
to whether this represents a continuity from the Weeden Island 
Period or is a new introduction from outside of the Gulf area. 
Probably both continuity and outside contact are involved. Some 
Fort Walton designs, such as the negative meander, suggest con- 
tinuity from the earlier local periods. Bird-head rim effigies are 
also very similar to the Weeden Island ones. In the Leon-Jefferson 
Period incised and punctated techniques and designs carry over from 
Fort Walton, although these are reinforced by ideas impinging upon 
northwest Florida from the south Georgia area. A revival of the 
complicated stamped technique and complicated stamped designs 
reminiscent of those in Swift Creek and related types can best be 
explained as a reintroduction of pottery decorative ideas that pre- 
viously had been extinguished in Florida. The sporadic appearance 
of these complicated stamped types in Safety Harbor Period sites, 
farther to the south, are accounted for in the same way. 

Technology in stone offers a less clear developmental picture. 
Adequate period identification data on most projectile-point collections 
makes it difficult to give a concise summation. In chipped stone 
large and medium-size stemmed projectiles were made during Dept- 
ford times, and these continue in the later periods. In Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek more and finer blades and points were manufactured. 
Some of the large lanceolate blades of the period are among the 
finest chipped-stone tools or weapons made at any time or place in 
Florida. Large fine blades are also found in Weeden Island Period 
mounds. Stemmed points, triangular and ovate-triangular bladed, 
belong to the Weeden Island horizon; small, triangular, unstemmed 
points appear for the first time; and scrapers, drills, and knives 
were also manufactured. Both large and small triangular points are 
present in Fort Walton and Safety Harbor sites. In Safety Harbor 
chipped-stone work is more common than in any of the other periods. 

Ground-stone work of any consequence has its beginnings in the 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. The appearance of the stone celt 
has been mentioned as an important technological introduction. These 
celts, made of hard imported stone, were of the pointed-poll variety. 
The body of the celt is rounded or ovate in cross section. The 
pointed-poll celt carries on into the Weeden Island and Fort Walton 
Periods but is rare in Safety Harbor. In the Fort Walton Period a 
new celt form appears in addition to the pointed-poll type. This is a 
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proportionately thinner, flatter, and more rectangulate shape. Stone 
plummet-type pendants, grooved for suspension at one or both ends, 
are very common to Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, somewhat less so to 
Weeden Island, infrequent in Safety Harbor, and absent in Fort 
Walton and Leon-Jefferson. In general, articles like stone beads, 
bar amulets, stone gorgets, stone pipes, and rock-crystal ornaments 
were more usual in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek than in Weeden Island. 
The presence of raw sheet mica in burial mounds is characteristic 
of both Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island, while the 
use of sheet mica for fashioning symbolic or ornamental objects 
is a Weeden Island trait. Mica is not found in Fort Walton, Safety 
Harbor, or Leon-Jefferson sites, nor is ground-stone work of any 
sort, except for the celts, typical of these later periods. One rare 
exception is the stone discoidal which occurs in Fort Walton for 
the first and only time in the sequence. 

Shellwork has its inception in the Perico Island Period, but, as far 
as we know, was not characteristic of the contemporaneous Deptford 
Period in the northwest. Perico Island shell weapons or tools include 
the Busycon hammer or pick, Strombus hammers, and Strombus and 
Busycon celts.** Shell was also utilized during this period for the 
manufacture of plummet-type pendants and shell beads. All these 
artifacts are Glades area types. Busycon hammers, Strombus celts, 
and the plummet pendants appear in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period. Besides these, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek sites also show 
chisels and adzes made from conch-shell columellae, shell gorgets, 
shell beads, and conch-shell drinking cups. All are Glades area arti- 
fact types although we have no specific record of them for the Perico 
Island Period. There is less shellwork in the Weeden Island Periods 
than in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. Celts and hammers are absent, 
and shell beads, punches, and chisels were found in only a few sites. 
The shell cup is the only ubiquitous shell artifact of the period. In 
Fort Walton there are none of the larger shell tools, and the shell 
drinking cup is a rare item. Shell chisels or punches, spike-form 
ear pins, and beads are all present, however. Safety Harbor differs 
markedly in that Busycon picks and hammers, shell plummet-type 
pendants, shell beads, and cups of shell were found in most of the 
mounds of the period. In retrospect, this is a curious, broken con- 
tinuity for shellwork. Apparently shell tools were very early in the 


86 Jt is likely that the Strombus celt was a Perico Island Period imitation 
of the stone celts of the north. This also suggests that the Perico Island 
Period lasted until Santa Rosa-Swift Creek times, the earliest appearance of 
the stone celt in the north. 
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south but did not appear in the northern part of the area until Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek times. They are not important in Weeden Island 
or Fort Walton sites, but in the south they are revived in the Safety 
Harbor culture. This suggests a double diffusion from the south of 
shell implements or the techniques of making these implements, the 
first dating began from the Perico Island Period and a secondary late 
diffusion on the Safety Harbor level. 

Craft work in bone, horn, or teeth does not, in general, characterize 
the Gulf Coast area. In other areas of the Southeast bone implements 
and decorated bone were noteworthy developments of the Archaic 
horizon. Possibly such finds will eventually be made in west Florida. 
What bonework is known now comes mainly from the Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek and Perico Island Periods. This consists of bipointed 
projectiles, awls, and daggers, all made from mammal bones. Some 
bone projectiles, bone fishhooks, bone gorgets, turtle-shell rattles, per- 
forated teeth, shark teeth, and cut animal jaws are associated with 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek sites. There is only an occasional bead or 
fishhook found in the later periods. 

Probably one of the most highly developed crafts of the Gulf 
Coast aborigines was wood carving. Our knowledge of it is limited 
to a secondary record, the impression of carved designs on pottery. 
Some wood carving was known in the Deptford Period for the checked 
and simple stamped pottery was, apparently, impressed with carved 
wooden stamps. No inferences can be made about Perico Island 
woodwork, but in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period carving in wood 
may have enjoyed a sudden boom. Pottery of the period is decorated 
with intricate stamped designs produced with the aid of a carved 
wooden stamping unit. The carver’s art may have declined in the 
Weeden Island, Fort Walton, and Safety Harbor Periods. At 
least, the intricate complicated stamped designs on pottery disappear 
at the close of Weeden Island I. Some carving was done, however, 
as we have direct evidence in a small fragment of gracefully carved 
charred wood taken from a Safety Harbor Period mound. Pottery 
decorated with inferior stamped designs appears in the Leon- 
Jefferson Period. 

Metalwork makes its first appearance in the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
Period. This is cold-hammered copper, meteoric iron, and silver. 
Ear ornaments, copper tubes, embossed plates, and cut-out designs on 
plates comprise the metal artifacts. The metals from which they were 
made are, obviously, imports. It is questionable as to whether or not 
the actual objects were made in Gulf Florida or made elsewhere and 
imported. Their similarity to Ohio Valley forms suggest the latter. 
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Copper or metal objects are much less common in the Weeden Island 
Periods. European, or European-transported, metals come in during 
the Fort Walton and Safety Harbor Periods. Sometimes these have 
been reworked locally by hammering and engraving. Some of the re- 
worked metal objects from these periods show considerable skill, and 
this argues that perhaps metal craftsmanship was known in Gulf 
Florida in the earlier periods. The argument, however, is weakened 
by the lack of a strong continuity in aboriginal metal products from 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period, through Weeden Island and into 
the late periods. 
PEOPLES 


(By MarsHatt T. NEwMaAn) 


An analysis of Floridian Indian physical types in time and space 
is difficult with the present data. These data consist of Hrdlicka’s 
two reports (1922, 1940) ; Von Bonin and Morant’s (1938) biometric 
analysis of Hrdlicka’s 1922 measurements; and our own hasty ex- 
amination of several cranial series in the United States National 
Museum. Hrdlicka’s earlier study was based upon 173 (121 male, 
52 female) undeformed Florida skulls and a few long bones, most of 
which came from the lower portion of the Central region and the 
upper portion of the Manatee region of the Gulf Coast. The total 
series for his later study was expanded to 426 (232 male, 194 female) 
undeformed skulls, with the bulk of them still from the middle Gulf 
Coast. Thus the Northwest, Central peninsular, Atlantic Coast, and 
Southern areas were meagerly represented. This spotty distribution, 
coupled with his almost complete disregard of chronological pegs 
upon which he might have hung his series in the 1940 report, lays open 
to question certain parts of Hrdlicka’s conclusions on the peopling of 
Florida. 

It was Hrdlicka’s opinion that the native population of Florida was 
a robust Indian group in which two distinct, although intermixed, 
physical types could be discerned. The numerically predominant type, 
in terms of his series at least, was brachycephalic, extremely high- 
headed, of medium stature (males 165-168 cm. or 5 feet 5-6 inches; 
females 152-154 cm. or 5 feet), and possessing exceptionally rugged 
faces and lower jaws. Hrdlicka identified this type with the Timucuans 
of the north half of the State. He considered these people as simply 
a southern extension of the Gulf or Centralid type of the southeastern 
States, but attributed the exceptional bony ruggedness of the Flo- 
ridians to their marine diet which was undoubtedly extra rich in phos- 
phates. The minority type was essentially mesocephalic and charac- 
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teristically less massive. It occurred only as a rarity in Gulf Coast and 
St. Johns area series, but on the slim basis of three small series,®” 
Hrdlicka felt these mesocephals were more prevalent in the northwest 
and south of Florida. The lack of a “pure” mesocephalic series in his 
collections was explained by long-time intermixture between the two 
Floridian types, although he (Hrdlicka, 1922, p. 89) showed some 
confidence that future excavations would reveal a “fairly pure’ meso- 
cephalic group. He related this mesocephalic type to Muskogean- 
speaking intruders, and specifies the Seminoles. The type was con- 
sidered a modification of the Algonkin or Silvid group to the north. 

Hrdlicka believed that the brachycephalic group represented the 
indigenous population, and that the mesocephals entered the peninsula 
at a later time. He guarded himself, however, by offering two other 
explanations, which he thought less probable. The first was that the 
brachycephalic people invaded the lower southeastern States from 
Mexico, intermixed with the longer-headed Muskogean-speakers in 
Alabama and Georgia, and in that way brought the mesocephalic ele- 
ment into Florida. The second explanation considers the remarkable 
head height, and inferentially some of the other Floridian character- 
istics, a local development induced possibly by special environmental 
factors. 

Von Bonin and Morant, in their reanalysis of Hrdlitka’s 1922 
measurements, have added three points of interest to the present syn- 
thesis. In the first place, sensing the arbitrary nature of Hrdlicka’s two 
Floridian types, they compared his total Gulf Coast series with a 
pooled series of all others from Florida, including the Seminoles. 
None of the mean differences were found to be statistically signifi- 
cant. Secondly, they calculated standard deviations for the total 
Florida series, and found its variability to be quite unexceptional. 
From the data at hand, they saw no justification for subdividing the 
total series into types, although they felt that more abundant material 
might make it possible to distinguish regional and time differences. 
Thirdly, they used the Coefficient of Racial Likeness to compare 
the total Florida male series with the Central Californian (mostly 
Yokuts) series. This led them to note that both Central Californians 
and Floridians were placed by Von Eickstedt (1934) in his “gruppe 
Margide” or Marginal type. While there is an attractive neatness in 
having geographically and culturally marginal areas occupied by 


87 Of 8 skulls from Santa Rosa Island near Pensacola, 1 is dolichocephalic, 
with the rest showing indices over 80. Among 8 skulls from Canal Point 
east of Lake Okeechobee, 2 are dolichocephalic; 3 more have indices under 8o. 
In a Seminole series of 13, only 1 shows an index over 8o. 
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racially marginal peoples, it will take more than the pat “efficiency” 
of the Coefficient of Racial Likeness and the gross, sweeping coverage 
of Von Eickstedt to demonstrate such a proposition. One rather ob- 
vious objection is that while Central Californians were notably low- 
headed, Floridians were exceptionally high. Stewart (1940) has 
shown the considerable diagnostic value of head height as a racial 
determinant among Indians, pointing out that generally high-heads 
were early and low-heads late in the sequences of Indian physical 
types. Further researches may indicate other objections to a close 
racial affinity between so-called Marginal peoples, although such re- 
lationships are hard to deny on the basis of present knowledge. 

Returning to Hrdlicka and his two Floridian physical types, we 
must agree with Von Bonin and Morant on the arbitrary nature of the 
mesocephalic group. Without arguing against some separateness for 
his Seminole series, we feel that the other Florida mesocephals are 
more likely individuals on the lower end of the index range in the 
brachycephalic group than representatives of another type. Our rea- 
sons for doing so are twofold. First, Hrdlicka made little attempt 
to document the distinctiveness in other ways of the few mesocephals 
he selected ; and second, within a series showing a mean length-breadth 
index of 79-81—a good mean range for Florida—the individual varia- 
bility would be from about 74-87. If the longer-headed individuals 
fail to show differences of a parallel nature in the face and other 
areas, their separation as a distinct type is hard to justify. All this 
is not to deny the very real possibility of several different physical 
types in Florida’s racial prehistory. Rather we submit that Hrdlicka’s 
mesocephalic type requires validation beyond the “opinion of ex- 
perience.” In addition, the identification of the mesocephalic type 
with Muskogean-speakers may be questioned. Certainly bearers of 
the Fort Walton culture, the Apalachee, were the first quite definite 
Muskogean peoples in Florida. Culturally their influence extended 
south only to about the Aucilla River. For them to have directed 
mesocephalic genes to south Florida, without perceptibly influencing 
the central part of the State, stretches one’s credulity. If we are cor- 
rect in the foregoing, Hrdlicka’s mesocephalic type as well as his source 
for it are to be seriously questioned. 

Hrdlicka (1922, p. 89) stated that there was no evidence of any 
earlier Floridians than the brachycephalic population. The recent 
re-evaluation of the controversial Vero and Melbourne finds by 
Stewart (1946) raises the very good possibility of an early dolicho- 
cephalic population living on a Paleo-Indian or, at least, Archaic level. 
Even if a Pleistocene dating for Vero and Melbourne is questioned, 
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they are probably entitled to greater antiquity than the earliest sites 
from which Hrdlicka obtained his series. Now if there was a Paleo- 
Indian or Archaic population of dolichocephals in Florida, there is no 
apparent trace of it in Hrdlicka’s series, where only 4 percent are long- 
headed and in our opinion simply represent one morphological extreme 
of the brachycephalic range. 

This brings us to a point where we can develop a hypothesis of 
our own, more in accord with the present cultural chronology in 
Florida, and with the sequence of physical types elsewhere in the 
Southeast. The Vero and Melbourne skulls suggest an early dolicho- 
cephalic population in Florida, just as has been amply substantiated in 
Alabama (Newman and Snow, 1943) and Kentucky (Snow, 1948). 
One of the most likely places to look for more skeletal remains of these 
people would be in the large Archaic prepottery middens in the St. 
Johns area. The time of entrance of the brachycephalic people into 
peninsular Florida is hard to gauge, but it probably begins on a 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or St. Johns I level. Certainly they had 
arrived in South Florida by the equivalent Glades I-II periods, judg- 
ing by Hrdlicka’s measurements and our inspection of the sizeable 
Perico Island series. Hrdlicka’s measurements on the Belle Glade 
skulls (Glades II-III) also indicate brachycephals in the Glades area. 
Within the Central Gulf Coast region, the small and rather frag- 
mentary Weeden Island series cannot be distinguished from the 
Perico Island skulls, either by Hrdlicka’s measurements or our own 
inspection. The same is true for the larger Safety Harbor series. 
Thus, as far as we can determine, there does not seem to be any change 
in physical type along the Central Gulf Coast and Manatee region 
from Perico Island to Safety Harbor times. The more exact racial 
position of these series—as well as the whole Florida brachycephalic 
group—is a problem we cannot solve at present. With little doubt, 
the similarities in conformation of the vault link the Florida brachy- 
cephals most closely with the Gulf or Centralid people of the South- 
east. The differences in the facial skeleton, which are largely in the 
direction of greater massiveness in the Florida group, may be of 
racial or subracial proportions, or as suggested by Hrdlicka (see 
Pp. 549) may be due to a diet especially rich in phosphates. Needed to 
settle this question is a detailed comparison of Florida series and 
those from the Muskogean-occupied portions of the Southeast. This 
comparison would contrast the early brachycephals in the South- 
east, presumably as exemplified by the Florida series, and the later 
brachycephals. 

Since cranial deformation is a culture trait recorded in bone, it has 
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become part of the province of the physical anthropologist to observe 
it. Hrdlicka’s earlier (1922, pp. 83-85) summary observes that 
all Florida cranial deformation is of two types, intentional fronto- 
occipital or presumed intentional occipital. He also adds that both 
the frequency and degree of head flattening diminish on the Gulf 
Coast from northwest to southeast. To this we can add the chron- 
ological generalization that the trait seems to be late rather than 
early. Only one occurrence was noted in Moore for a Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek-Weeden Island I burial mound ; two come from Weeden 
Island mounds, undifferentiated as to period; three flattened skulls 
are reported from Weeden Island II mounds;** and two Fort 
Walton Period burial sites are known to show the trait. Cranial de- 
formation was not recorded for Safety Harbor or Englewood 
Periods. It is not clear, however, how many of these instances 
are cases of frontooccipital (definite) deformation and how many are 
only of the simple occipital (probably accidental) types. A review 
of Hrdlicka’s later crania studies on Florida (1940) reveals no in- 
stances of frontooccipital flattening of an undisputed intentional 
nature. That true frontooccipital flattening did occur seems at- 
tested to, however, by an illustration of a skull from the Sowell 
Mound (Weeden Island Period) in Moore (1902, fig. 67). 

As far as available data go it is, perhaps, most significant that 
cranial deformation never became a widespread trait in Florida in spite 
of its common occurrence in the middle and late horizons of the 
Southeast. 


EXTRA-AREAL CONTACTS AND AFFILIATIONS 


The south—To the south of the Florida Gulf Coast area is the 
Glades archeological culture area. It comprises the southern end of 
the Florida peninsula from a point at Boca Grande Pass on the west 
to Fort Bassenger on the Kissimmee River and, thence, to St. Lucie 
Inlet on the east coast (Goggin, 1947b, p. 119). The Glades is a low- 
lying region of coastal mangrove swamps and interior grassy marshes. 
It was, and in some places remains today, a semitropical refuge 
wilderness. For early American maize horticulturists the Glades 
country was not a favorable environment; but for a people whose 
economy was based upon hunting and fishing it offered resources and 
advantages. 

Most archeologists are of the opinion that the Glades area was a 
cultural cul de sac, receiving but not reciprocating in the diffusion of 


88 These counts do not include cases of slight, questionable flattening in the 
Weeden Island mound proper (Pi-1) or the Thomas site (Hi-r1). 
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ideas among the prehistoric Indians of Florida and the Southeast. 
Continued research in the Glades and neighboring areas has demon- 
strated this to be largely true, although there are some exceptions. 

Connections between the Glades area and the Gulf Coast probably 
go back to preceramic levels. Relationships between Gulf Coast and 
Glades at this early time, if such existed, must have been those of a 
general cultural homogeneity. We would expect that these early 
fishers, hunters, and shellfish gatherers were closely related peoples 
who migrated from north to south along the shore until a number of 
villages, each possessing a culture very similar to the next, were 
founded all along the Gulf Coast and well into the Glades area. 

The earliest specific evidence we have for contact between Gulf 
Coast and Glades follows the preceramic and fiber-tempered pottery 
eras and manifests itself on a Deptford-Perico Island-Glades I 
horizonal equation (see fig. 76 for chronological alignments). On 
this time level it is presumed that all the culture periods involved 
were still prehorticultural. Regional differences were just beginning 
to emerge and stabilize out of the cultural homogeneity of the pre- 
ceramic and fiber-pottery periods, and contact and interchange between 
Glades and Gulf Coast was probably by way of diffusion of ideas 
and trade rather than actual mass migrations of people. Glades culture 
at this time extended farther north than it did in later periods, over- 
lapping into what we have defined as the Gulf Coast area. Perico 
Island is this northernmost extension and variant of the Glades cul- 
ture and as such equates with the Glades I and Glades II Periods as 
they have been established farther south. The boundary line between 
the Perico Island or early northern Glades-like culture and the 
Deptford culture of northwest Florida is not definitely known, but 
Perico Island sites are found as far north as Pinellas County. A 
few Deptford sherds have been found in Perico Island sites, but no 
Perico Island sherds or Glades-type shell tools are known from the 
Deptford sites to the north. Cultural contact as it existed must have 
been from north to south to judge by the limited evidence available. 

A little later the exchange of artifacts and ideas between Gulf 
Coast and Glades seems to have received stimulation. This is seen 
in contacts between the Perico Island culture, which evidently lasted 
on after the close of the Deptford Period, and the new period of the 
north, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. The burial-mound idea probably 
was diffused south at this time, and a single complicated stamped sherd 
of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period was also found at the Perico 
Island site. Going in the other direction we have, apparently, the 
strongest influences out of the Glades and into the Gulf Coast at any 
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period in the sequence. Shell hammers or picks, shell celts, and other 
shell artifacts, typical of the Glades area, are found in Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek burial mounds well up the Gulf Coast. Boundaries be- 
tween Glades and northern cultures still are not well defined, but there 
is evidence for assuming that the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek culture was 
rapidly moving south and encroaching upon territory formerly domi- 
nated by the Perico Islanders. 

Following the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period some contact be- 
tween Glades and Gulf Coast was maintained during the Weeden 
Island and Englewood Periods. This is seen almost solely in the 
exchange of pottery between the southern Weeden Island sites and 
the Glades. Glades II and III Period pottery types are found in 
such Weeden Island sites as the Thomas mound (Hi-1) in southern 
Hillsborough County while occasional Weeden Island and Englewood 
sherds have shown up in Glades sites as distant as Belle Glade in 
Palm Beach County (Willey, n.d.). In the late periods Glades-Gulf 
Coast contacts again pick up. Not only is Glades pottery common in 
Safety Harbor Period middens and burial mounds, and Safety Harbor 
ceramic types frequently found in Glades sites, but Busycon and 
Strombus shell implements are also present in Safety Harbor sites. 
It is probably at about this time that many of the big flat-topped shell 
mounds and complex shell embankment sites were constructed along 
the southern shores of Tampa Bay and along the Glades area coast. 
It is likely that the idea of big flat-topped mounds of the temple type 
was a diffusion southward from Fort Walton via Safety Harbor. The 
big shellworks around Tampa Bay may have been built by Safety 
Harbor people, or they may represent a late movement of Glades tribes 
northward which brought a reintroduction of the temple-mound build- 
ing complex modified by the. addition of the complex embankment 
features that are so typical of the Glades area. 

The east—The culture areas or regions east of the Gulf Coast 
have been defined by Goggin (1947b) as: Central Florida, which lies 
immediately to the east of the central Gulf Coast; the Kissimmee 
region, lying immediately east of the southern portion of the central 
Gulf Coast and the Manatee region; the Northern St. Johns, along 
the Atlantic and the St. Johns River ; and the Melbourne region, which 
lies between the Northern St. Johns and the Glades area. Of the four, 
the Northern St. Johns region is the most distinctive and the most 
divergent from the Gulf Coast. Central Florida is, essentially, a 
geographical transition between the St. Johns and Gulf Coast. The 
Melbourne region is very close to the Northern St. Johns, and serves 
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as a traditional zone between it and the Glades area. The Kissimmee 
is a small region most closely related to the Glades area. 

As with the Glades area, the earliest connections between the 
Gulf Coast and east Florida are obscure. It is quite likely that 
preceramic and Orange Period relationships existed, with a very 
similar culture in both areas. The first definite tie-ups come on a 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek level. In Central Florida, our knowledge of 
which comes mostly from Alachua County, Goggin (n.d. 2) has 
defined a Pre-Cades Pond Period (see fig. 76) which equates with 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. Pottery of this period shows relationship 
to Franklin Plain and the Early Variety of Swift Creek.*° The 
burial mound with primary burials is also a feature of the Pre-Cades 
Pond Period. In general, the drift of influence was probably from 
west to east at this time. Later, during the Cades Pond Period, con- 
nections with the Gulf Coast Weeden Island I culture are reflected 
in such Weeden Island ceramic traits as compartment vessels, Weeden 
Island Incised and Plain types, and Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped, Late Variety. These wares may be actual trade pieces 
from the west. St. Johns I types are also present in Cades Pond 
sites, and the distinctive type, Oklawaha Plain (pl. 41, a), character- 
istic of Central Florida and the St. Johns area, shows close linkages 
with Weeden Island I Period ceramics. The burial mounds of the 
Cades Pond Period contain secondary burials.°° The Central Florida 
Hickory Pond Period correlates with Weeden Island II of the 
Gulf Coast. This is a burial-mound period in which Weeden Island 
trade wares are present. Ceramic influence was, apparently, passing 
both ways at this time. St. Johns Check Stamped, a type developed on 
the St. Johns River, is found in both Hickory Pond and Weeden 
Island II sites, while local Central Florida types such as Gainesville 
Linear Punctated and Prairie Cord-marked turn up in Weeden Island 
II sites on the Gulf Coast as trade wares. Comparable cross ties 
have been established for the later Alachua and Fort Walton Periods. 


89 A mound excavated by James Bell (1883, pp. 635-637) in the southern 
part of Alachua County yielded pottery showing these Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
affinities (U.S.N.M. No. 45802). 

90 Cades Pond Period sites were excavated by Bell (1883, pp. 635-637) near 
Gainesville, Alachua County. Mound 3 of this group was a 12-foot-high burial 
mound containing 1,000 or more secondary burials along with Weeden Island I 
and Cades Ponds sherds (U.S.N.M. No. 43176). Bell’s mound 5, of the same 
group, also fits the Cades Pond-Weeden Island I time horizon (U.S.N.M. 
Nos. 43176-43177-43179). The Snowden mound, excavated by J. P. Rogan, 
also dates from this same period, judging by the collection (U.S.N.M. 
No. 88079). The Snowden mound was about 3 miles southeast of Gainesville. 
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South of Alachua and Marion Counties there is a small section of 
interior Florida centering upon Lake County and including part of 
the adjoining counties of Sumter and Orange. In his first con- 
sideration of Florida culture areas and subareas, Goggin (1947b) 
included this Lake County section in the Central Florida area; later 
(Goggin, n.d. 2) he related it as a subdivision of the Gulf Coast 
area. I have not, in this report, considered it as a part of the Gulf 
Coast. Like north-central Florida, it is transitional between the 
Gulf Coast and the St. Johns areas. However it is considered from 
a regional-taxonomic point of view, the Lake County section has 
significance in showing the eastward extent of Gulf Coast influences. 

Data for the Lake County region come largely from Moore (1895a) 
and Featherstonhaugh (1899). Moore excavated several sites in the 
region, among them the Hopson, Tavares, Helena, and Old Oka- 
humpka mounds. These were all low sand and earth mounds contain- 
ing secondary burials. Polished-stone celts, stone projectiles, stone and 
shell pendants of various kinds, copper beads and decorated sheet- 
copper objects, sheet mica, and pottery were found in the mounds. 
The traits of “killing” vessels by perforation and of making vessels 
with holes for mortuary purposes were also noted. Pottery is not 
typical of either Weeden Island or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. In the 
Hopson mound were a rather crude double bowl, on the order of a 
Weeden Island compartment tray, and a rectangular boxlike bowl. 
Both vessels were plain. More direct contact with the Gulf Coast 
is seen in a sherd from the Tavares site which is typical Weeden 
Island (or Papys Bayou) Incised (Moore, 1895a, pl. LXXXVI, 
fig. 4). Goggin (n.d.2) equates the Hopson mound with Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek and the others with Weeden Island I. I agree that the 
mounds equate with the Gulf Coast burial-mound periods, either 
Weeden Island or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, but hesitate to refine 
the dating on any of them beyond this identification. 

Featherstonhaugh (1899) excavated near Lake Apopka, Orange 
County, at a group known as the Brooker mounds. He describes the 
site as four mounds which were grouped within a few hundred feet of 
each other. One was a burial mound; the others he believed to be house 
platforms. He found several hundred secondary burials in the burial 
mound along with polished celts, a duck-head stone pendant, shell 
plummet pendants, shell beads, shell pins, thin plates of copper, and 
great masses of broken pottery. Featherstonhaugh’s collections from 
the site, now in the United States National Museum, contain, among 
other items, a single-cymbal copper ear spool (No. 173819) and a 
collection of sherds (Nos. 173821-173824). The latter includes 
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Biscayne and Papys Bayou Series types. Biscayne and Wakulla 
Check Stamped date the mound on the general Weeden Island II 
horizon, but it is possible that the mound has been used in a later 
period as well, as Featherstonhaugh describes Venetian glass beads 
and iron tools. 

As stated, the preceramic and early ceramic levels of the St. Johns 
region have no well-defined counterparts on the Gulf Coast. It is 
possible, though, that certain pottery traits of the Orange, or fiber- 
tempered ceramic, Period do carry over into the later Gulf Coast 
periods. One indication of this is the linear-punctation technique that 
is so common in Weeden Island ceramics. This technique is not present 
in Deptford or Santa Rosa-Swift Creek but is a feature of the Orange 
Period. The transference of the linear-punctation feature from the 
Orange Period on the St. Johns to Weeden Island on the Gulf Coast 
is a possibility to be considered ; however, intermediate stages of this 
transference and development have not yet been revealed. 

It is with the subsequent St. Johns I Period that the specific con- 
nections between Gulf Coast and St. Johns areas appear in great 
numbers. This linkage is seen in burial mounds, secondary burials, 
stone celts, the use of copper, mica, galena, Strombus celts, Busycon 
cups, common mortuary deposits of pottery, the “killing” of vessels, 
and a variety of pottery traits. During the earlier part of the St. 
Johns I Period, the phase contemporaneous with Deptford and Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek, Deptford pottery appears as trade in the St. Johns 
region along with the local St. Johns and Oklawaha types. Tetrapodal 
supports on pottery also come into the St. Johns at this same time. 
One of the distinctive features of the local St. Johns ware of the 
early St. Johns I is the boat-shaped or boxlike bowl form, and the 
probabilities favor the development of this trait in the St. Johns 
region. For it is here that the boat-shaped vessel form, an uncommon 
one in other parts of the Southeast, enjoys its greatest vogue. The 
boat-shaped bowl probably passed from east to west at this early 
period as it is known in at least one Deptford site in northwest Florida. 
Early Swift Creek Complicated Stamped pottery occurs as a minority 
type in the early phase of the St. Johns I Period, but, according to 
Goggin (n.d.2), it comes in slightly later than the Deptford types. 
Contemporaneous with the Swift Creek types we have the greatest 
clustering of Hopewellian traits of any period in the Northern St. 
Johns sequence. This is, of course, paralleled by the strong Hope- 
wellian cast of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period in west Florida. 
These influences are seen, particularly, in the relative abundance of 
ornamental metalwork in these periods. These Hopewellian influences 
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probably passed to the St. Johns by way of the Gulf Coast Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek culture, or they may possibly have come from 
the north. The isolated geographical position of the St. Johns region 
favors a western entry through the Gulf area. 

In the latter phase of the St. Johns I Period the Gulf Coast influ- 
ences are out of Weeden Island, and there are numerous examples 
of western trade wares in the east. It is at this time in the west 
(Weeden Island II) that the eastern type, Oklawaha Plain, is both 
accepted as a trade ware and imitated. The later St. Johns II Period 
is characterized, as is Weeden Island II, by the rise of the small check 
stamped pottery. On the Gulf this is Wakulla Check Stamped, and in 
east Florida it is the St. Johns or Biscayne Check Stamped. These 
widely popular types probably had their origins on the St. Johns River 
and spread from there to the Gulf and even farther west. Toward the 
end of the St. Johns II Period temple mounds with ramps and late 
ceramics of the Fort Walton and Englewood styles are seen on the 
northern St. Johns. The St. Johns sequence closes with a Spanish 
Mission-Indian culture, the St. Augustine Period, which is comparable 
and related to the Leon-Jefferson Period in northwest Florida. 

South of the Northern St. Johns is the Melbourne region which is 
largely a pale reflection of happenings to the north. There are, appar- 
ently, no burial mounds in the Malabar I Period, which corresponds 
with St. Johns I. Burial mounds appear in Malabar II along with 
the small check stamped pottery and the stone celt (Goggin, n.d.2). 
This region, because of its geographical position and general back- 
wardness had neither much effect upon, nor was it closely bound up 
with, the course of developments on the Gulf Coast. 

The north.—We have seen how, following the preceramic and fiber- 
tempered pottery periods, the Gulf Coast and east Florida were 
similarly influenced. In some cases this was a matter of exchange be- 
tween the Gulf area on the one hand and Central Florida and the 
St. Johns regions on the other. But it is also obvious certain other 
elements were probably derived from a third source. To attempt to 
explain some of these diffusions we look northward to the Georgia 
area. During the preceramic and fiber-tempered periods the Georgia 
coast and the lower Savannah River displayed many similarities to 
the comparable Mount Taylor (preceramic) and Orange (fiber- 
tempered ceramic) Periods of the St. Johns (see fig. 76). In the 
succeeding Deptford Period,** coastal Georgia seems to have been a 


91 A. J. Waring, Jr., has recently isolated a new chronological period between 
the Georgia Stallings Island and Deptford Periods. Pottery of this new period 
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center for certain ceramic ideas. These are expressed in the Deptford 
Complex which is best known from the Georgia coast and South 
Carolina. Deptford is, in effect, a South Atlantic complex, and every- 
thing points to its having diffused into Florida from the north and 
northeast. The geography of the situation suggests that Deptford 
influence probably reached the Northern St. Johns prior to its 
arrival on the northwest Gulf Coast. In view of this it is curious 
that Deptford has not yet been demonstrated to be full period in 
east Florida as it is in the west. 

The feature of tetrapodal supports is associated with the Deptford 
Complex in northwest Florida and appears on this time horizon in 
east Florida. On the Georgia coast, the type Deptford Simple 
Stamped shows the podal appendages, although the Deptford check 
stamped types do not (Caldwell and Waring, 1939). It is possible 
although disputable that the tetrapodal-support idea made its way 
into Florida from the north, with the Deptford Complex. The origin 
and distribution of this ceramic feature in the southeastern and east- 
ern United States is still a puzzle. It will be discussed further in the 
succeeding section on “The West and the North.” 

The problem of the first appearance of the burial mound in the 
Southeast is unsettled. This question, as it affects Gulf Florida, is in- 
volved with the origins of Swift Creek and related types of compli- 
cated stamped pottery. Swift Creek Complicated Stamped of the Early 
Variety is one of the diagnostics of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period 
in Gulf Florida, and is also found in the early phase of the St. Johns 
I Period farther east. The area of intensity for the Swift Creek is 
south and central Georgia (fig. 73, e-7), overlapping into adjacent 
northwest Florida. In both the St. Johns and Gulf Coast areas com- 
plicated stamped pottery does not appear until after the advent of 
the first burial mounds. On the other hand, in central Georgia its 
earliest occurrences are thought to be unaccompanied by the burial- 
mound trait. In consideration of this I am inclined to believe that the 
burial-mound idea did not come into Florida from the immediate north 
or by way of Georgia; but complicated stamped pottery, which seems 
to have had an early history separate from the burial mound, appar- 
ently did spread from a hearth in Georgia southward into Florida. 

After the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period, relationships between 
Gulf Florida and Georgia were maintained in the realm of trade in 
raw materials. Mica and stone for celts were two of the main im- 


is sand-tempered ware, and, seemingly, represents an intermediate stage between 
the decorated fiber-tempered pottery and the Deptford types. (Waring, personal 
communication, 1947-48.) 


Fic. 73.—Related pottery types from Louisiana and Georgia. a, b, Marksville 
Stamped; c, d, Marksville Incised; e, 7, Swift Creek Complicated Stamped. 
(Redrawn from the following sources; a, b, c, after Setzler, 1933, pls. 1, 4, 3; 
d, after Ford and Willey, 1940, fig. 36; e-j, after Keily, 1938, pl. 11.) 
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ports from the uplands, while Gulf shells were sent north in return. 
Weeden Island Period sites were established well up the major river 
systems into Georgia as the northernmost outposts of the culture. 
Such sites have been found in the Okefenokee Swamp in south 
Georgia,®? and the big Kolomoki site in southwest Georgia was in- 
habited at least for a time by Weeden Islanders (personal communi- 
cation, A. R. Kelly and W. Sears, July 1948). Farther to the north 
Weeden Island influences in vessel and rim forms are seen in late 
Swift Creek levels near Macon. 

During the Fort Walton Period there are a number of similarities 
between the Gulf Coast and the contemporaneous Lamar Period of 
Georgia, but it is most likely that this is the result of both areas re- 
sponding to a third major influence rather than the direct effects of 
one upon the other. Very late, in the Leon-Jefferson Period, ceramic 
influence attributable to Georgia is seen in northwest Florida. The 
appearance of late complicated stamped wares in Florida at this time 
is a part of such influence. There is historic corroboration of this in 
that Creek tribes are known to have moved into north Florida at the 
close of the seventeenth century. 

The west and the north—It was from the west and the northwest 
that the major cultural influences were exerted upon Gulf Florida. It 
has been seen how south and east Florida, especially in the later 
periods, were on the receiving rather than the giving end of the main 
currents of diffusion as these passed between the Gulf Coast and the 
remainder of Florida. To the immediate north, the cultures of 
Georgia were largely influential in forming the ceramic patterns of 
the Gulf Coast during the earlier periods after which their influence 
lessened. It was from the west along the Gulf and the Gulf Coastal 
Plain that an important series of new ideas and, possibly, peoples 
came that were to link the Florida Gulf Coast with the vigorous and 
rapidly changing culture centers of the Mississippi Valley. It is likely 
that these western influences began as early as the Deptford Period, 
and they were probably derived out of the Tchefuncte culture of 
Louisiana (see fig. 76) or from similar and equally early manifesta- 
tions in Alabama (Wimberly and Tourtelot, 1941) and Mississippi 
(Jennings, 1941). The Tchefuncte culture is characterized by incised, 
punctated, linear-punctated, and rocker-stamped pottery, by small, 
collared jars with tetrapodal supports, the coiling principle in pottery 
making, the use of smoking pipes, and the burial mound with both 


92 Collections in the Peabody Museum, Yale University, from Bug-a-boo 
Island (Nos. 21579-21580) and Buzzard mound (No. 21575), both in the 
Okefenokee, are clearly Weeden Island. 
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primary and secondary burials. Pottery types of the north Alabama 
Alexander Series are found in association. (See Ford and Quimby, 
1945.) It is from Tchefuncte that I am disposed to derive the tetra- 
podal vessel supports for Deptford and subsequent periods of the 
lower eastern Southeast. The podal support trait, as it appears in 
Deptford, is simple and rare. In the coeval Tchefuncte culture it is 
elaborated and common (see Ford and Quimby, 1945, fig. 18). In 
Tchefuncte supporting feet occur on vessel bases and with vessel 
shapes that are in a different tradition than either the subconoidal 
pots of Deptford and similar Woodland styles or the deep open bowls 
of the Archaic fiber-tempered pottery. The burial-mound idea may also 
have been transferred from west to east on the Tchefuncte-Deptford 
level. If so, it did not become popular on the Florida Gulf for some 
time as no Deptford Period burial mounds are recorded either there 
or in Georgia. It is reasonable to believe, however, that Deptford 
burial mounds will be found and, as such, should represent the in- 
ception of the mound idea in Georgia and Florida. Along with the 
burial mound, or at about the same time, the customs of secondary 
burial and ceremonial breakage of grave pottery probably were dif- 
fused into Gulf Florida from the west. 

It must be emphasized that the question of the burial-mound com- 
plex in Gulf Florida is but one aspect of the larger historical problem 
of the origin and diffusion of mound burial in the eastern United 
States and that the interpretations given here are admittedly tenta- 
tive. More finely calibrated sequence dating, either relative or ab- 
solute, must be developed in eastern archeology before such a complex 
problem and all its ramifications can be satisfactorily resolved. This 
applies to the widespread net of relationships linking Tchefuncte, 
Adena, and other burial-mound cultures as well as to the nature of 
the specific connections that existed between Tchefuncte and the 
cultures of Gulf Florida and south Georgia. 

With the beginnings of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period the 
affiliations of the Florida Gulf and Lower Mississippi Valley become 
very close. Tribal migrations from west to east may have taken 
place at this time. If the burial-mound complex was established in 
west Florida toward the close of the Deptford Period, and more 
or less simultaneously with the rise of the Swift Creek pottery 
styles, Marksvillian ceramic influences from the west were then 
intrusive into this early Swift Creek burial-mound culture. Or if 
the Marksvillian ceramic traits came into Gulf Florida as a part 
of the burial-mound complex, Swift Creek styles were added to this 
complex after its arrival and establishment. Data on this point are 
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not sufficient te enable us to choose between the alternatives. The 
Marksvillian and Troyvillian (fig. 74) ceramic influences in Florida 
are very specific (fig. 73, a-d), although there are differences between 
the Santa Rosa Series and the Louisiana pottery types. The Santa 
Rosa pottery was definitely Florida-made, not imported ware. The 
cambered rim decorated with incised cross-hachure, which is typically 
Marksvillian and Hopewellian, is not, for example, found in Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek; and there are other differences which suggest 
a parallel development in the two regions rather than a complete 
dependence of one upon the other. Some of these differences may 
hark back to earlier influences into Florida out of Tchefuncte. For 
instance, the type Santa Rosa Stamped is much closer in decorative 
features to Tchefuncte Stamped than it is to Marksville Stamped, 
and Crystal River Incised has a much greater resemblance to the 
Tchefuncte type, Orleans Punctated (Ford and Quimby, 1945, pp. 
62-63, pl. 6) than it has to any Marksville type. 

Monitor pipes of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period can be related 
to similar pipes in the Marksville Period, and copper ear spools of 
the cymbal and bicymbal types are also both Marksvillian and Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek. Other Gulf Florida copper forms, such as the 
conjoined tubes and the repoussé placques or ornaments are more 
Ohio Hopewellian than Marksvillian. At least copper has never been 
found in such abundance in the reported Marksville mounds. This 
may indicate channels of Hopewellian influence into Florida other 
than the Marksville. Possibly such copper artifacts were traded 
directly south out of the Ohio Valley through Alabama and Georgia 
rather than down the Mississippi River and then along the Gulf 
Coast to Florida. 

One fascinating element in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek which has no 
parallel in Marksville, or in any Hopewellian culture, as far as we 
know, is the negative-painting or resist-dye process of decorating 
pottery. The Gulf Coast occurrences of negative-painted pottery are 
the earliest in the east, antedating by what must be several centuries 
the use of the negative technique in Middle Mississippian pottery 
design in the Cumberland area and other parts of the Southeast. The 
most reasonable explanation is that the resist-dye process was trans- 
ferred from wood, textiles, or gourds to pottery in Gulf Florida. 
Knowledge of the technique in connection with perishable materials 
may have come into the Southeast from east Mexico. The Vera Cruz- 
Tamaulipas area is the nearest locality in which negative-painted 
pottery is found. 


Fic. 74—Related pottery types from Louisiana. a, b, Troyville Stamped; 
c, d, Churupa Punctated; e, f, Yokena Incised. (After Ford and Willey, 1939.) 
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In this discussion we have refrained from placing a geographical 
boundary between the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Marksville cul- 
tures, but it is almost certain that the two merge somewhere in the 150 
miles that separate Pensacola Bay from the delta of the Mississippi. 
This intervening coastal strip should be investigated with the problem 
of such a contact in mind. 

In the succeeding Weeden Island Periods the Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek settlement pattern of the small villages and the associated 
burial mounds is retained; but, contemporaneously, a similar com- 
munity type was undergoing profound changes in the Troyville and 
Coles Creek cultures of Louisiana. Large temple-mound sites were 
founded in the Troyville Period and became widespread during 
Coles Creek, while the burial mound either completely disappeared or 
is very rare for these periods. The extent to which the temple-mound 
complex became established in Gulf Florida during the Weeden 
Island Periods has not been fully determined, but it is certain that 
it was not an important feature. Possibly the idea was just beginning 
to be accepted as there are some Gulf Coast mounds of modest size 
which may be Weeden Island temple mounds, and in southwest 
Georgia the big Kolomoki temple mound may be a Weeden Island 
structure. 

The strong ceramic affinities of the Gulf Coast and the Lower 
Mississippi Valley during the Weeden Island and Troyville-Coles 
Creek Periods are best seen in the types Weeden Island Incised and 
Weeden Island Punctated and the Louisiana type, French Fork In- 
cised. In the Louisiana sequence the French Fork type has its in- 
ception in the Troyville Period, reaches its maximum occurrence 
just at the close of this period, and decreases and finally disappears 
during the Coles Creek Period. Other types further strengthen this 
Florida-Louisiana relationship. Mazique Incised and Rhinehardt 
Punctated in Louisiana have parallels in Carrabelle Incised and 
Carrabelle Punctated, and Weeden Island Zoned Red has a striking 
likeness to Woodville Red Filmed. Additional linkages can be made 
between Weeden Island Plain and Coles Creek Plain, Keith Incised 
and Beldeau Incised, and Wakulla Check Stamped and Pontchartrain 
Check Stamped. (See fig. 75.) 

These western ceramic affiliations of Weeden Island exist not only 
between Florida and the Lower Mississippi Valley but extend up the 
drainage of the Red River in Louisiana into southwestern Arkansas. 
In the latter area the Weeden Island-like pottery, as found at the 
Crenshaw site (Dickinson, 1936), underlies late Caddoan pottery. 
Krieger (1946, fig. 26) has dated it as of about A.D. 1200-1300 (see 
Crenshaw, fig. 76). 
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Fic. 75.—Related pottery types from Louisiana. a, c, Coles Creek Plain; a 
French Fork Incised; d, Mazique Incised; e, Woodville Red Filmed; f, Rhin 
hardt Punctated; g, Coles Creek Incised ; ‘h, Beldeau Incised. (After Ford ahd 
Willey, 1939.) 
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That separate parallel developments of the Weeden Island or 
French Fork style took place in Gulf Florida, southern Louisiana, 
and southwestern Arkansas is not a plausible assumption. Although 
there are regional differences, there is too much of a unity in this 
Weeden Island-French Fork-pre-Caddo style group to account for 
it by parallel developments from a similar ancestry. Of the three 
areas where the Weeden Island-like wares occur, the greatest diversity 
and elaboration of what might be called the central stylistic themes 
are found in Gulf Florida. This suggests a Floridian origin and 
development with a subsequent westward diffusion. There are pos- 
sible types for the Weeden Island or French Fork style in Marksville 
but those of Santa Rosa-Swift Creek are more convincing. For ex- 
ample, the type Crystal River Incised is a more logical ancestor to 
Weeden Island Incised than any of the Louisiana Marksville types. 

If we are correct, and the principal flow of ceramic ideas during 
the Troyville and early Coles Creek Periods was from east to west, 
then this stream of influence and its direction certainly continued in 
late Coles Creek and Weeden Island IT times. Small check stamped 
pottery appears in southern Louisiana at this period and seems to 
come from the east where similar types were extremely popular dur- 
ing the Weeden Island II. As opposed to this the marker type for 
Coles Creek, Coles Creek Incised, had only a slight effect upon 
Florida ceramic traditions. This is seen in St. Petersburg Incised, a 
rather rare type in late Weeden Island II. 

The distribution of Weeden Island culture actually extends west 
of the boundaries of the Gulf Coast area as we have defined them. 
Continued archeological explorations in south Georgia and south 
Alabama are almost certain to reveal more sites of the type. On the 
lower Tombigbee River in Alabama, 50 to 75 miles from the Gulf 
Coast, Moore (1905, pp. 253-262) excavated three Weeden Island 
burial mounds—Payne’s Woodyard, Carney’s Bluff, and Kimbell’s 
Field. Along the Alabama coast, De Jarnette and Bucker (ms. of 
1937) explored a mound in lower Baldwin County that is undoubtedly 
Weeden Island. The westward continuation of Weeden Island and 
the eastward extension of the Troyville-Coles Creek cultures are still 
to be plotted, but the presence of Weeden Island as a burial-mound 
and ceramic complex in much of south Alabama is assured. 

The possibility of a much wider range for Weeden Island ceramic 
ideas than we have outlined above should be kept in mind. Weeden 
Island is, essentially, a pre-Middle Mississippian culture. While there 
is undoubtedly some contemporaneity between Weeden Island II 
and the earlier phases of Middle Mississippi (Temple Mound I 
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horizon) the artistic patterns of Weeden Island were formulated be- 
fore this. They were, in fact, in formulation during the Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek Period. One fact should be emphasized. During the 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island I Periods no other area 
in the eastern United States produced such an elaboration of pottery 
vessel forms, decorative techniques and designs, and effigy modeling 
as did the Florida Gulf Coast. Only the Middle Mississippian and 
Caddoan potteries rival the Weeden Island in elaborateness and skill, 
and these styles are clearly later in time. In Santa Rosa-Swift Creek 
and Weeden Island I we note the following techniques: incision, 
punctation, linear punctation, rocker stamping, direct painting, nega- 
tive painting, effigy modeling, and complicated stamping. Several of 
these technical traits are found in late Middle Mississippian pottery ; 
and two of them are particularly characteristic of much of it. These 
last are effigy adorno modeling and negative painting. It is suggested 
here that both of these techniques may have been derived from a 
culture with Weeden Island-type ceramics that preceded and in- 
fluenced later Middle Mississippian wares in the Central Mississippi 
or Lower Ohio Valleys. Such a transition could have been taking 
place during the early Middle Mississippian periods in western Ar- 
kansas and eastern Tennessee and Mississippi or even farther north. 
A hint of contact is seen at Cahokia, IIl., where occasional sherds 
which are very much like Weeden Island Incised have been found in 
association with the earlier or Old Village occupation of that site 
(Willey, 1945, p. 243). All this is, of course, a hypothesis for which 
most of the evidence is lacking, but the striking similarity between 
Middle Mississippian bird and human-head rim effigies and those 
of Weeden Island prompts it when one realizes that the Weeden 
Island tradition for this sort of thing is considerably the older.** 
Influence from the west and the north is plainly dominant in the 
Fort Walton Period of Gulf Coast prehistory, and these influences, 
though fainter, are registered in the south in the contemporaneous 
Safety Harbor Period. Although the idea for the temple mound 
may have reached west Florida in Weeden Island times, it did not 
become firmly established until Fort Walton. It is likely that during 
this later period the temple mound and the ceremonial complexes 
which surrounded it were introduced under different circumstances 
than previously. This was probably as part of an actual invasion of 


93Tn this connection, another link between a Gulf Coast burial-mound cul- 
ture and the late Middle Mississippian horizon is the suggestive prototypes for 
the Southern Cult in the ceramic designs found at Crystal River, a Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek Period site (see Willey, 1948c). 
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the northwest Gulf region by a people whose culture was predomi- 
nantly Middle Mississippian. Something of the possibilities of con- 
tinuity between Weeden Island and Fort Walton ceramics has already 
been discussed. Design lay-outs and rim effigy forms may be local 
Florida transfers from Weeden Island to Fort Walton. Or the 
Fort Walton rim effigy could be a reintroducton of an old Weeden 
Island idea that had been integrated into and modified by a Middle 
Mississippian culture. Whichever was the case we can be fairly sure 
that some other new ceramic modes were being brought into west 
Florida during the Fort Walton Period. These new features of vessel 
form, vessel decoration, and of temper can be traced to south, central, 
and even northern Alabama. Large bowls used for burials covers, 
stylized death’s-head (?) designs, shell temper, frog-effigy bowls, 
the bottle form, and black engraved ware are some of them. 

It is in the Fort Walton Period that a very few evidences of the 
Southern Cult (Waring and Holder, 1945; Krieger, 1945) appear 
in west Florida. These are the engraved eagle and eagle-mask 
designs on a polished black pottery specimen from the Jolly Bay 
(W1-15) site in Walton County. Occasional “Cult” pieces are found 
in the late sites of the St. Johns farther east, but “Cult” influence 
does not seem to have been strong in Gulf Florida. 

The West Indies—The problem of Florida-Antillean connections 
has been considered for many years. It is, I believe, a fair statement 
to say that the case for cultural influence in either direction has never 
been satisfactorily demonstrated. This does not deny the possibilities 
of such contact. It is, indeed, curious that more evidences of trade 
or intercommunication have not been found.** Fontaneda, the ship- 
wrecked Spanish boy who spent several years with the Calusa Indians 
in the sixteenth century, reported that there was a colony of Arawaks 
living in southwest Florida for a time under the sovereignty of the 
Calusa leader Calos (Escalente Fontaneda, 1944). In spite of what 
seem to be the potentialities of the situation there is little in the 
archeology of either Florida or the Antilles that implies cultural 
affiliations of the same order which we have been discussing for Gulf 
Florida and other areas of the southeastern United States. 

Osgood has approached the problem of Florida-West Indian con- 
nections on the time level of the Southeastern Archaic culture. He 
has taken the hypothesis (Osgood, 1942, p. 57), also advanced by 
others, that the first inhabitants of Cuba were a former North 


®4 The only bona fide West Indian trade item found in Florida is a stone ax 
from a site in Alachua County (Goggin and Rouse, 1948). This ax is of the 
“eared” variety common to the Lesser Antilles. 
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American preagricultural, preceramic people who were gradually 
forced south in the Florida peninsula and eventually crossed over 
to Cuba where they ultimately evolved the Ciboney type culture. He 
dates this movement at about A.D. 500 which is only slightly earlier 
than the estimated beginnings of the agricultural and ceramic pe- 
riods in Florida whose populations are presumed to have been respon- 
sible for displacing the Floridian Archaic tribes. The Archaic 
Southeastern emigrants apparently had the Greater Antilles to them- 
selves until they were compressed into western Cuba by the expan- 
sion of the agricultural, pottery-making Arawaks who invaded the 
islands from South America. 

This hypothesis is plausible and should be investigated further. 
The main difficulty has been in the tracing out of relationships be- 
tween western Cuba and south Florida by comparisons of the shell 
tools found in the two areas. These are similar, but the environments 
are similar ; and the shell implements in question are also so extremely 
simple that they fail to clinch the argument for a diffusion (Osgood, 
1942, pp. 40-43). Even if true, the greater part of the story of Gulf 
Coast development, as presented here, is not affected by this theory. 
Only the postulated preceramic period would be involved. 

Rouse has viewed the problem also from the point of view of 
Florida-to-the-Antilles diffusions (Rouse, 1940). He was primarily 
concerned with the origins of the Meillac pottery, a ceramic tradition 
that is found in the northern Greater Antilles and which is the earliest 
pottery in those islands where it follows the preceramic horizon. It 
was his thesis that the relatively simple incised and modeled Meillac 
ware had been influenced by North American decorative techniques. 
He drew his Southeastern comparisons not from Florida, alone, but 
from several areas as well as from different time levels. Rouse’s 
methodology was not grounded on comparisons of types or styles but 
with the cross-matching of what he termed “modes.” These modes 
are isolated elements such as “‘punctation,” “curved incised lines,” or 
“naturalistic design.’ By treating the data in this rather atomistic 
fashion, he was able to demonstrate that Meillac pottery had a greater 
over-all similarity to pottery of the southeastern United States than 
it did to wares in northeastern South America. This was the crux of 
his argument, and although it does have a bearing upon Southeastern- 
West Indian relationships, it does not aid us greatly in working out 
the time and place of specified diffusions. The frame of reference is 
too general to make his conclusions more than suggestive. 

The most intriguing Florida-Antillean similarities are, I think, 
between Weeden Island pottery and the Carrier ceramic style of the 
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Indies. The Carrier style is the late, most widely distributed, best- 
known pottery type of the Greater Antilles. It has in the past usually 
been referred to as “Arawak pottery.” °° In mode-for-mode or 
element-for-element comparisons, using the Carrier modes described 
by Rouse (1940, pp. 59-60), an imposing case can be made for the 
relationship of Weeden Island and Carrier. Out of the 23 Carrier 
modes 21 are found in Weeden Island. While there is an annoying, 
elusive similarity between the two styles, this resemblance is nowhere 
near as strong as the mode analysis might lead one to believe. A 
close inspection of the modes or elements held in common weakens, 
rather than strengthens, the arguments for relationship between the 
two styles. For example, the modes of “naturalistic design” and 
“zoomorphic head lugs” are quite distinct as they are found in each 
style: Weeden Island emphasizes the bird motif ; Carrier, the monkey 
or the bat. “Curved incised lines,” “curvilinear incised design,” 
“punctation,’ and “modeling” are designations so general that they 
have little meaning except for very broad contrasts or comparisons. 
At the same time, a few of the modes stand up fairly well under this 
scrutiny. “Line and dot incision,” or terminal punctations in or at 
the ends of incised lines, in Carrier are deep, hemiconical gouges ter- 
minating a broad, round-bottomed incision or groove. This incision 
and punctation is a little bolder than seen in most Weeden Island In- 
cised, but it compares very favorably with some of the Weeden Island 
Incised pottery of Weeden Island I or some of the bold line incision 
techniques of the preceding Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Another 
mode, “inturned shoulders,” producing the flattened-globular bowl 
form, is a fairly common New World pottery shape, but the fact 
that the Florida Gulf Coast seems to be an early Southeastern center 
for the trait cannot be ignored. In the same way, “ridge on outside 
rim,” or folded rim, is a simple idea, but, like the flattened-globular 
bowl, its Southeastern center is the Florida Gulf. The “boat-shaped 
bowl” is another mode of this same kind. Florida is the center for the 
form. It is more common on the St. Johns than the Gulf Coast but 
does occur in the latter area in Weeden Island times and earlier. 

We have then, a number of features in Carrier ceramics which are 
also typical or present in Weeden Island. Some of these, like the 
flattened-globular bowl, the folded rim, and the boat-shaped bowl are 


®5 Rouse has established regional styles for the various geographical units of 
the West Indies. The late period styles or types in Puerto Rico (Esperanza 
and Capa), Dominican Republic (Boca Chica), and eastern Cuba (Pueblo 
Viejo) are all similar to the Carrier from Haiti and the Bahamas (Rouse, 
1948). 
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very characteristic of the Florida or Florida Gulf Coast area; spread 
to other parts of the Southeast from there; and may have been intro- 
duced from the West Indies. These similarities and the distributional 
facts that accompany them are not sufficient to prove diffusion be- 
tween Florida and the Antilles, but they are provocative enough to 
keep the door open to this possibility. Time equations between the 
two areas would not preclude such diffusions. The Carrier and related 
styles were flourishing in the West Indies at the time of Columbus 
or up until about A.D. 1500. The date line 1500 is also the estimated 
terminal date of the Weeden Island culture in Florida. Beginning 
dates for both Weeden Island and Carrier can only be estimated, 
and with less accuracy than the terminal dates. As such they do not 
serve as reliable data points for plotting the course of area-to-area 
connections. The best we can say is that if diffusion did take place 
it could have proceeded from north to south or vice versa. Such a con- 
tact would have bypassed both western Cuba and southern Florida 
which lack, respectively, the Carrier and Weeden Island types. 

There is one other possibility of ceramic influence between the 
Antilles and the Southeast. Holmes suggested many years ago 
(Holmes, 1894b) that complicated stamped pottery in the southeastern 
States was the result of the introduction of West Indian art forms in 
wood carving onto the North American mainland. He had come upon 
this idea while examining a unique carved wooden stool or duho from 
Turk’s Island in the Bahamas. In his opinion the carved designs on 
the stool were strikingly like those found on Southeastern compli- 
cated stamped pottery, and he inferred that Southeastern artisans had 
copied such designs from stools or other wooden objects onto the 
wooden paddles with which they stamped their pottery. The idea is 
partially sustained by recent findings in Southeastern archeology which 
show that the complicated stamped pottery styles appear quite sud- 
denly and full-blown. Prior to the appearance of the complicated 
styles, pottery was stamped, but the designs were simple lines or 
checks. This abrupt appearance of the new pottery designs does 
argue for a relatively sudden technological transference of the com- 
plicated carvings from other manufactures. Such a process could have 
occurred, however, entirely within Southeastern native traditions ; and 
proof of a West Indian diffusion reverts, in final analysis, to similarity 
or lack of similarity between West Indian and Southeastern designs. 
The examples of design which Holmes shows, from the wooden 
stool and from Southeastern stamped pottery, are certainly suggestive 
of contact in their general similarity. Holmes’ proposition, like some 
of the others, should be examined by more thorough and rigorous 
analysis. 
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We have considered the question almost entirely upon the basis of 
pottery similarity or dissimilarity, but there is one aspect of late 
Antillean culture that definitely does not reinforce the arguments 
favoring a connection with Weeden Island. This is the burial-mound 
trait. Neither in Carrier nor in any other West Indian culture do 
we have definite evidence of burial mounds.°* This is a basic dis- 
tinction between West Indian cultures and not only Weeden Island 
but many contemporary horticultural societies in the southeastern 
United States. 


TIME-SPACE INTEGRATION 


A graphic expression of the temporal and spatial relationships of 
Florida Gulf Coast culture periods and neighboring archeological 
culture areas in the Southeast is the chronology chart presented in 
figure 76. The Gulf Florida sequences are given in the three regional 
divisions as they have been developed in this report: the northwest, 
the central, and the Manatee. Gulf Coast and Georgia and Gulf 
Coast and Louisiana correlations follow the survey conclusions of 
Willey and Woodbury (1942) and of Ford and Willey (1941). The 
position of the Leon-Jefferson Period is from H. G. Smith (1948). 
Correlations of Gulf Coast with the Glades and East Florida are 
taken from Goggin (1947b; n.d.2), and from numerous conversations 
with Goggin during 1944-48. The placing of the “Caddo” area column 
in juxtaposition to the other sequences is after Krieger (1946). The 
chronological charts of Martin, Quimby, and Collier (1947) and J. B. 
Griffin (1946) have also been consulted. The estimated absolute dates 
are taken directly from Krieger (1946) for the centuries from 
A.D. 1200 to 1700. (See also Krieger, 1947.) These are the best 
archeological dating estimates for the Southeast, cross-tying as they 
do with the tree-ring calendar in the eastern Pueblo area of New 
Mexico. The effect of Krieger’s dating has been to drop back the 
estimates for the later periods by 100 to 200 years.°* For example, 
in the Lower Mississippi Valley column the beginnings of the Placque- 
mine Period have been revised from a date of A.D. 1600 to approxi- 
mately 1450, and the Coles Creek Period has been lowered from an 
initial date of around A.D. 1350 to about 1250. Marksville and 


96 Gower (1927, pp. 13 and 49) lists burial mounds as “Tainan” or Arawak. 
There is no clear-cut evidence anywhere in the West Indies for burial mounds 
as distinguished from rubbish hillocks in which burials were made. 

97 As this goes to press Krieger’s recent (1949) dating estimates in eastern 
Texas place Early Alto (Gahagan) as coeval with Marksville (and Santa 
Rosa-Swift Creek) and place them all as of about A.D. 500. 
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Tchefuncte have been made earlier in accordance with these changes. 
The same is true for the Florida Gulf Coast where Fort Walton is 
now given a beginning date of 1500, and the preceding periods low- 
ered to conform with this (cf. Ford and Willey, 1941, figs. 2 and 
6). The earlier periods represented on the chart, the preceramic, 
Orange, Stallings Island, Deptford, and probably Tchefuncte, have 
all been foreshortened out of all proportion with the middle and late 
periods. This was done to make room for them on the chart. It prob- 
ably would have been closer to the truth if these horizons had been 
lengthened to three or four times the duration of such periods as 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek or Weeden Island. 

All sequence equations have been made upon the basis of ceramic 
cross ties. In some instances this has been by means of trade wares ; 
in others, stylistic resemblances indicative of relatively rapid diffusion 
have served. The equation of culture periods by ceramic types has, in 
some cases, been at variance with other aspects of the cultures in- 
volved. For example, the Troyville Period of Louisiana has been 
matched on the chronology chart (fig. 76) with the Weeden Island I 
Period of the Gulf Coast, and the ceramic correlation of the two 
periods is, indeed, high. The distribution of the burial-mound com- 
plex, on the other hand, does not conform to this equation. Weeden 
Island I, and also Weeden Island II, are burial-mound cultures, 
whereas Troyville and Coles Creek, their Louisiana contemporaries, 
are not. Sequence alignments by ceramics are even further violated 
when we consider the Safety Harbor Period which is also a burial- 
mound culture, although it is on the European-contact horizon. 
Clearly, in this case, the factor of time lag is operative upon the trait 
of mound burial. It is also possible, and even likely, that time lag 
has also affected the distribution of pottery trade wares or the dif- 
fusion of pottery-making and pottery-decorating ideas. But the work- 
ing assumption underlying the attempt to arrive at contemporaneity 
between the sequence periods of two relative chronologies is the same 
as that upon which the structure of the Gulf Coast chronology has 
been erected. Pottery has been considered as a sensitive index which 
changes through time with relative rapidity. This susceptibility to 
rapid change should minimize the time-lag factor in its geographical 
distributions. Furthermore, the diffusion of new pottery concepts, 
from area to area, should have met with less ethnocentric resistance 
than would have been engendered by diffusions or attempted propa- 
gations of other ideas. 

These inequities in the time-space arrangement of culture traits 
and trait complexes have given rise to another concept in Southeastern 
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archeology, the culture stage. The formulation of stages must neces- 
sarily be preceded by the establishment of periods and horizons. The 
latter are horizontal time zones such as those indicated on the chro- 
nology chart (fig. 76). A culture stage may be, in certain circum- 
stances, coextensive with a culture horizon, but usually it is a di- 
agonal cross-sectioning of the time continuity. Ford and I applied 
a culture-stage type of synthesis to eastern United States archeology 
in 1941 (Ford and Willey, 1941). The stages which we employed 
were defined primarily by mound ceremonialism. Superficially, this 
was an inconsistency as “burial mounds” are essentially places for 
the disposal of the dead, while “temple mounds” are pediments for 
religious or political buildings. Two quite different cultural categories 
or activities were, thus, being contrasted in the same system. Yet, in 
this case, the labels “burial mound” and “temple mound” have a 
fundamental consistency. We were, in effect, contrasting community 
types by emphasizing their most conspicuous symbols. In this sense 
“burial mound,” or the Burial Mound stage, represented not just a’ 
burial practice but a way of life differing significantly from the 
“temple mound” or Temple Mound stage. A third community type, 
the Archaic, was also defined as a stage and is, in this same sense, 
in comparable contrast to the other stages; although the term “Ar- 
chaic” has a connotation quite different from that of the other two 
stage names. 

The three major culture stages of the East may be applied to Gulf 
Florida and its neighboring areas in a very striking manner. The 
Archaic stage includes: (1) the pre-Tchefuncte period in the west; 
(2) the preceramic, Orange, Deptford, and, probably, early Perico 
Island Periods on the Florida Gulf; (3) the preceramic, Stallings 
Island, Deptford, and, probably, early Swift Creek Periods in Georgia ; 
(4) the preceramic and Orange periods in east Florida; and (5) 
Glades I and probably part of the Glades II Period in the Glades 
area. The Burial Mound stage begins in the west with the Tchefuncte 
Period which belongs to the Burial Mound I subdivision of the stage. 
Possibly components of this stage will be revealed in the Deptford, 
early Swift Creek, and early St. Johns I cultures; but evidence for 
this is not clear. The Burial Mound II subdivision of the stage is 
more apparent. It includes: (1) the Marksville Period in the west ; 
(2) the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek, late Perico Island, Weeden Island I 
and II, Englewood, and Safety Harbor Periods on the Florida Gulf ; 
(3) the late Swift Creek, Wilmington, and Savannah I Periods in 
Georgia; and (4) the Cades Pond, Hickory Pond, St. Johns I, early 
St. Johns II, and Malabar II Periods in east Florida. Temple 
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Mound I stage is applicable to the Troyville-Coles Creek Periods in 
Louisiana, the Macon Plateau Period, and, perhaps, the Savannah II 
Period in Georgia. Only Temple Mound II, however, is seen in 
Florida where it is represented by the Fort Walton Period, probably 
the Alachua Period and the late St. Johns II Period. The Temple 
Mound II stage is also well represented in Georgia by the Lamar 
and Irene-Lamar Periods. In Gulf Florida, the Safety Harbor culture 
was undergoing a transitional phase between the Burial Mound and 
Temple Mound stages. South, in the Glades, burial mounds make 
their appearance in the late Glades II and Glades III Periods, and 
temple mounds also appear in the Glades III Period. But other major 
aspects of Glades culture, including the subsistence orientation, re- 
main more or less unchanged from Archaic stage standards. 


SUMMARY RECONSTRUCTION 


The prehistory of the Florida Gulf Coast can be most readily syn- 
thesized on three levels or stages of cultural attainment: the Archaic, 
the Burial Mound, and the Temple Mound. 

1. During the Archaic stage Gulf Florida was first occupied by a 
hunting, fishing, and shellfish-gathering people who occupied villages 
along the shore. These Indians made flint and shell tools, weapons, 
and other implements but no pottery. They were undoubtedly related 
by culture, race, and, possibly, language to other Archaic-stage In- 
dians of the southeastern United States. At this period, which we will 
call simply the preceramic, the Gulf Coast was not as densely in- 
habited as other areas of the Southeast, such as the lower St. Johns 
River in northeast Florida, the lower Savannah River, and the 
Tennessee River in Alabama. Fresh-water shellfish seem to have been 
the principal diet at this early time, and, as the rivers flowing into 
Gulf Florida were not so large or so rich in mussels as those named, 
adequate food resources for larger populations were not available. 

Later, in the Archaic stage a distinctive fiber-tempered pottery was 
manufactured at many places throughout the Southeast. On the lower 
Savannah this fiber-tempered pottery period has been called the 
Stallings Island, on the Georgia Coast, the St. Simon’s, and on the 
St. Johns, the Orange. Occasional fragments of this fiber ware have 
been found in Gulf Florida sites, suggesting that such a period may 
have been in existence here, but data are as yet too few to be 
definitive. 

Toward the close of the Archaic stage the idea of ceramics becomes 
fully established in northwest Florida. This has been called the 
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Deptford Period after a culture of the same name on the Georgia 
Coast and lower Savannah River. Deptford pottery is sand-tempered, 
made in simple conoidal pot shapes, and decorated with check or 
simple linear-stamped impressions. It is found most abundantly in 
the eastern section of northwest Florida, diminishing toward the 
west. This distribution, coupled with its abundance in Georgia and 
South Carolina, suggests that the knowledge of this type of ware 
came to Florida from the northeast. Deptford sites are small shell- 
midden heaps, and it is doubtful if any important changes in the type 
of economy had occurred since preceramic times. Oysters and other 
marine shellfish apparently replaced fresh-water mussels as the 
dietary staple at about this time. This shift was brought about by 
environmental changes, and, undoubtedly, made the seacoast a more 
desirable place to live. 

Contemporaneous with the Deptford Period another culture was 
flourishing in the south, around Tampa Bay. This is the Perico Island. 
The Perico Islanders were also potters, and manufactured a sand- 
tempered ware, less well made than the Deptford and only occasion- 
ally decorated with incisions and punctations. The Perico Island 
people must have been a part of the earlier preceramic population who 
occupied the Florida peninsula. The stimulus for their ceramic craft 
was probably derived from the Orange Period people on the St. Johns 
and from the Deptford Indians. The specialization of Perico Island 
culture, as seen in its pottery and shell tools, probably marks the be- 
ginning of the Glades cultural tradition which was to continue for 
centuries in southern Florida. A little later the Perico Islanders were 
to adopt the burial-mound complex and to trade with more advanced 
ceramic craftsmen in north Florida, but this takes us ahead of our 
story into the next stage. 

It is possible that all these Archaic-stage Indians may have been 
closely affiliated as to racial group. This is a surmise based upon our 
knowledge of other Archaic peoples of the Southeast. These were 
medium- to long-headed Indians. If the old Florida Indians were 
medium- to long-headed we may expect to find this physical type 
in the south, an area which also retained many Archaic cultural traits 
long after they had disappeared in the northern part of the State. As 
this south Florida Glades area was in historic times occupied by the 
Calusa, Tekesta, and Ais, linguistic groups unaffiliated with the major 
stocks of the Southeast, it may be that the Archaic populations of 
Florida spoke these languages. 

2. The first period of the Burial Mound stage in Gulf Florida is the 
Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. There are hints that certain ceramic traits 
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associated with this period, as well as the burial-mound idea, may 
have reached northwest Florida even earlier, during the Deptford 
Period ; but the evidence on this is inconclusive. The appearance of 
the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek culture type may be linked with the 
arrival of a new people speaking a language different from those of 
the old Archaic-stage inhabitants. If so, the probabilities favor this 
language, or linguistic stock, being the Timucuan. Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek culture is found throughout most of the Gulf area, occurring 
as far south as Tampa Bay. During this expansion it probably im- 
pinged upon and influenced the Perico Island culture. Living sites 
of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period are also small villages, but 
these are much more numerous than the Deptford or Perico Island 
Period sites. Santa Rosa-Swift Creek population has been estimated 
at about 5,000 to 7,000 persons. The duration of the period is placed 
at 200 years, from A.D. 800 to 1000. 

It is thought that the new elements responsible for the Santa Rosa- 
Swift Creek culture came into Florida from the west as the burial- 
mound and ceramic complexes of the Lower Mississippi Valley 
Marksville Period have much in common with Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek. In turn, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek became the focus of Burial 
Mound stage influences for the rest of Florida and Georgia. Although 
local supporting evidence is lacking, maize horticulture was probably 
introduced into Gulf Florida as a part of the Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek Complex, and from this time on farming was an important 
economic activity of the Gulf Florida Indians. 

Western influences were not the only ones that were determinative 
for Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. In addition to the new pottery styles 
of the west (incision, punctation, rocker-stamped, and painted tech- 
niques), a complicated stamped tradition has a major role in the 
ceramic complex of the period. This is expressed in the Swift Creek 
ware, and the conception and skillful execution of the decorative de- 
signs of the style imply a mastery of the wood-carver’s art. Origins of 
Swift Creek and other complicated stamped pottery styles were in 
south Georgia. Other streams of influence in Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek are the negative-painted pottery type, which may have devel- 
oped locally as a technological transfer; the polished-stone celt and 
monitor pipes, which came from the west or the north; use of mica, 
a northern import ; and copper ornaments of the Ohio Hopewell type. 
These last were probably trade items. Shell tools also found their 
way into Santa Rosa-Swift Creek artifact assemblages from the 
Glades area to the south. 
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The Weeden Island I and II Periods were local developments out 
of the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. The nature of sites and 
settlements and their distribution are much the same during these two 
periods as they were during the previous one, although population in- 
creased. An average of 10,000 to 15,000 people for the Gulf Coast is 
estimated, and the duration of the two periods is put at 250 years 
for each, spanning the gap from A.D. 1000 to 1500. Burial-mound 
practices were much the same during the Weeden Island Periods with 
only slight changes noticeable. Secondary burial is a little more com- 
mon than during the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. Pottery styles 
change, but show relationships to the previous period. There is a 
tendency for the complicated stamped tradition and the vessel forms 
associated with this tradition to drop out, especially in the Weeden 
Island II Period. Stonework is a little scarcer than previously, pipes 
are less common, copper artifacts are very rare, and shell tools and 
ornaments are not as frequent as in Santa Rosa-Swift Creek. Weeden 
Island trade contacts with both the north and the south seem less 
strong than they had been; with the west, contact continues and is 
reflected mainly in ceramics. There is also a very real possibility that 
Weeden Island ceramic ideas, as represented in effigy modeling, had an 
influence upon the development of Middle Mississippian styles. This 
is suggested by stylistic similarity and the earlier position of Weeden 
Island in relation to Middle Mississippi; but the course of such con- 
tact has not been plotted. 

It is during the Weeden Island Periods that contacts with the West 
Indies are most likely to be found, if such existed during the sequence 
of pottery periods on the Gulf Coast. Evidence on this question is 
not sufficiently strong to postulate such diffusions, in either direction. 

In general, the Weeden Island Periods were the culture climax 
or optimum prehistoric periods for the Gulf Coast. The subsistence 
technology at that time represented the maximum effective adjustment 
to the environment. Food economy was undoubtedly balanced between 
fishing, hunting, and shellfish gathering on the one hand and horti- 
culture on the other. 

3. The Temple Mound stage in Gulf Florida was chronologically 
late in its arrival compared to some other areas of the Southeast, and 
it was undoubtedly a part of the lower Southeastern spread of the 
Middle Mississippian intensive agriculturists. It is postulated that a 
new people came into northwest Florida at this time with the Fort 
Walton culture. These were Muskogean peoples who, moving south 
through Alabama and western Georgia, dislodged the Timucuans and 
pushed them east into the Florida peninsula. The Apalachee, Sawokli, 
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Chatot, and Pensacola were, following this argument, the bearers of 
the Fort Walton culture. At the same time, the Englewood and Safety 
Harbor cultures of the central Gulf Coast and Manatee regions were 
evolved locally out of Weeden Island and late Weeden Island contacts 
with Fort Walton. The Safety Harbor peoples were the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Timucuans of the area. 

Changes in community type were effected in the northwest during 
Fort Walton with the appearance of the temple mound and the disap- 
pearance of the old burial-mound ceremonialism. There are few 
temple-mound sites on the immediate coast, but more are known in the 
interior. This interior country, particularly in Leon and Jefferson 
Counties, is more suitable for intensive agriculture than the sandy 
soils of the coastal strip, and it is likely that with the institution of a 
new socioeconomic and political system population shifted inland to 
an environment more favorable to the modifications in food economy. 
This is partially corroborated by the accounts of the sixteenth-century 
Spanish who report that the larger towns of the northwest were in 
the interior. A population estimate for the Fort Walton culture has 
been set at between 7,500 and 12,000 persons. For Safety Harbor 
an estimate of 6,000 persons is made, giving a total Gulf Coast popu- 
lation for the sixteenth century of somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 15,000, about the same as the estimated figure for each of the 
Weeden Island Periods. Duration of the Fort Walton Period is 
given as A.D. 1500 to 1650, the later date coinciding with the estab- 
lishment of the Spanish missions in the Gulf Coast territory and the 
beginning of the Leon-Jefferson Period. Leon-Jefferson lasted from 
1650 to about 1725. During this time the Indian populations were 
considerably reduced. 

Changes in ceramic types between Weeden Island and Fort Walton 
are fairly abrupt. The new styles are closely related to those of 
central Alabama although there is some evidence of old local con- 
tinuity. Other artifact types are changed somewhat. [Fort Walton 
burial is in cemeteries or in the floors and flanks of platform mounds 
rather than in burial mounds, but the earlier prevalent custom of sec- 
ondary burial treatment continues. Englewood and Safety Harbor 
ceramic complexes are derived more directly out of Weeden Island, 
and the burial-mound practice seems to be universal in the south. 
Temple mounds do, however, come in during the Safety Harbor 
Period. 

The Leon-Jefferson culture shows the breaking up of the Indian 
patterns and the substitution of Spanish colonization. Native handi- 
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crafts continue to some extent, and the pottery of the period can be 
derived from Fort Walton and from late influences out of Georgia. 


TRENDS 


A number of trends can be recapitulated from this record of Gulf 
Coast prehistory : 

1. Food economy. Hunting, fishing, and gathering were succeeded 
by an economy that employed these older techniques together with 
maize horticulture. A late-period tendency is toward a more inten- 
sive horticulture, although the old food-gathering methods were still 
employed. This trend follows the general trend for the southeastern 
United States, and is historically conditioned by the diffusion of maize 
horticulture. 

2. Settlements. Early settlements were small coastal villages. 
During the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek and Weeden Island Periods these 
villages remain much the same in size and location but they became 
much more numerous. In the late periods, especially Fort Walton, the 
small village community continues, but large towns also arise. There 
is a trend toward settlement in the interior rather than the coast at this 
time. These settlement trends are obviously conditioned by those of 
food economy. 

3. Population. The population trend is steadily upward until a 
climax is reached during the Weeden Island Periods. It is doubtful 
if there were more people in the area during the Fort Walton 
and Safety Harbor Periods, but they were concentrated in larger 
communities. 

4. Political organization. It is inferable that the trend was from 
numerous small autonomous units to larger political aggregates 
and, eventually, tribal federations. This trend was undoubtedly con- 
ditioned by population growth but is also explainable by historical 
factors. It is duplicated throughout the Southeast and, probably, 
the world, at least as far as early Neolithic sequences are concerned. 

5. Ceremonialism. There is little reflection of ceremonialism in 
the Archaic periods, but the succeeding Burial Mound stage periods 
are rich in a ceremonialism which centers around a cult of the dead. 
There is a late shift away from this in Fort Walton when cere- 
monialism can more reasonably be said to have existed around the 
temple sites and the religious and political leadership which they 
symbolize. This trend is also noted throughout the Southeast. 

6. Ceramic arts. Technical and artistic improvement is continued 
up through the Weeden Island I Period. From here on, technical 
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levels are maintained, but artistic quality may be lessened. This last 
judgment is, of course, subjective. It seems likely, though, that pot- 
tery was less intimately tied up with religious ritualism in the late 
periods, and this may account for an esthetic decline. 

7. Other crafts. These are best developed in the Santa Rosa-Swift 
Creek Period after which work in stone, shell, and metals is less 
common. This pattern of occurrence, rather than trend, is probably 
explained by the following. 

8. Trade. Outside exchange in raw materials and finished products 
was most vigorous during the Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period. At 
least it is at this time that the most exotic goods are found in Gulf 
Florida sites. Trade, per se, should be distinguished from influence 
in this context. This pattern of occurrence is duplicated on the 
Hopewellian horizon in many parts of the eastern United States. 
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Plate 


i. 


Pit excavation at Carrabelle (Fr-2), Franklin County. Top: Excavating 
the isolated strati-block of pit Il; bottom: test pit on completion, show- 
ing midden and shells to a depth of 1 meter. 

Shell middens on the northwest Gulf Coast. Top: East Point midden, 
Franklin County ; bottom: beginning a test pit at Mound Field (Wa-8), 
Wakulla County. 

Lake Jackson site (Le-1), Leon County. Top: View of the lake bed from 
the bordering hills above the site; bottom: mound 6 (artificial height 
about 2.5 meters). 

Burial types from the Thomas (Hi-1) and Cockroach Key (Hi-2) burial 
mounds. Top: Flexed and vertical bundle burials from Thomas; 
center: flexed burial from Cockroach Key; bottom: secondary bundle 
burials, vertical and horizontal, at Cockroach Key. 

The Englewood mound (So-1). Top: Before clearing; bottom: exca- 
vations showing old sod line near bottom of cut on the 30-foot profile 
line. 


6. Englewood (So-1) burials. Top: Flexed; bottom: bundle. 
7. Perico Island (Ma-6). Top, left: The burial mound before excavation; 


Io. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


top, right: typical flexed burial from the burial mound; center, left: 
excavating the burial mound; center, right: excavating the smaller 
midden; bottom, left: the cemetery site; bottom, right: three flexed 
burials in the cemetery. 

Cockroach Key (Hi-2). Top: A small area (3.5x6 feet) with the bones 
of 15 secondary burials massed together, burial mound; center: look- 
ing north from the highest shell accumulation on Cockroach Key; 
bottom: the burial mound after clearing, looking north. 

The northwest Gulf Coast. Top: Looking southward across the “trough” 
or depression between the dune ridges on Santa Rosa Island. The 
man in the center is standing in the midst of a typical midden site of 
the island; bottom: a view of Nine-Mile Point (Fr-9), Franklin 
County. 

The northwest Gulf Coast. Top: Tucker site (Fr-4), Franklin County, 
looking down the cleared “right-of-way” over the shell midden; bottom: 
the destroyed Hall site (Wa-4) midden, Wakulla County. 

The Pierce site (Fr-14), Franklin County. Top: Area of destroyed mid- 
den; bottom: cross section of flat-topped mound as seen from railroad 
cut. This mound may be Moore’s Pierce mound C. 

Deptford Period sherd types. All Deptford Linear Check Stamped from 
the northwest coast. 

Deptford Period sherd types. a-c, Deptford Bold Check Stamped; d-f, 
Deptford Simple Stamped; g, St. Simons Plain. From the northwest 
coast. 

Perico Island Period sherds. a, d, Perico Island Incised; b, c, e, Perico 
Island Linear Punctated; f, unclassified incised sherd on Biscayne-type 
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paste; g, Deptford Bold Check Stamped podal support; 4, complicated 
stamped sherd; i, Glades Plain with unusual rim projection. All from 
Perico Island site. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 383990, 
383996, 384005, 384000, 384004, 383080, 384027, 384032, 384030.) 

15. Perico Island Period artifact types. a, flat-surface or Strombus shell celt; 


16. 


17. 


18. 


10. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23) 


24. 


b, single-grooved columella pendant or plummet; c, d, inner and outer 
sides of concave-surface or Busycon celt; e, f, conch columella chisel 
and hammer; g, h, Busycon hammers; i, 1, hammerstones; 7, single- 
grooved stone plummet; k, grinding stone; m, bone dagger or point. 
All from Perico Island site except e-h, j, and 1, which are from Shaws 
Point, Manatee County. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 384019, 
384058, 384050, 384057, 384057, 384060, 384060, 384016, 384062, 384018, 
384063, 384021.) 

Perico Island Period artifact types. a, b, flat-surface or Strombus celts; 
c, concave-surface or Busycon celt; d, bipointed bone projectiles; 
e, shell bead; f, 7, chipped-stone projectiles; g, double-grooved columella 
pendant or plummet; /, bone awl; i, pierced turtle-carapace fragment, 
probably from a gorget. All from the Cockroach Key site. (Courtesy 
U.S. National Museum; Nos. 384297, ?, 384207, 384302, and 384204, 
384209, 384301, 384305, °, 384300, 384306.) 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period sherd types. All Alligator Bayou Stamped 
from the northwest coast. 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period sherd types. a-c, Santa Rosa Stamped; 
d-h, Basin Bayou Incised; i-7, Santa Rosa Punctated. From the north- 
west coast. 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period sherd types. a, b, Crooked River Com- 
plicated Stamped; c-e, Alligator Bayou Stamped. From the northwest 
coast. 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period sherd types. All Swift Creek Complicated 
Stamped, Early Variety, from the northwest coast. 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period sherd types. a-e, New River Complicated 
Stamped; f, g, Gulf Check Stamped; hf, West Florida Cord-marked, 
Early Variety; i, tetrapod base of a Franklin Plain vessel. From the 
northwest coast. 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period vessels. a, Pierce Zoned Red; b, plain 
miniature vessel, unclassified but probably of this period; c, d, f, g, 
Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, Early Variety; e, Franklin Plain. 
(Courtesy R. S. Peabody Foundation, Andover, from the following sites 
in order with catalog numbers: Pierce mound A, 39301; Yent, 39175; 
Anderson’s Bayou, 38945; Green Point, 39248; Franklin County, 39238. 
Respective heights as follows: a, 14 cm.; b, 6 cm.; c, 19 cm.; d, 22 cm.; 
é, TO cm: fF; 13Vemis-g; Toem.) 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period vessels. Crystal River Negative Painted. 
(a, courtesy R. S. Peabody Foundation, Green Point site, No. 39147; 
b, c, courtesy Heye Foundation, Crystal River site, Nos. 17/3523, 18/326. 
Respective rim diameters: a, 7 cm.; b, 9.7 cm.; ¢, 16.5 cm.) 

Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period artifacts. a, double-grooved shell plummet 
or pendant; b, socketed bone projectile point; c, d, chipped-stone pro- 
jectile points; e, g, h, pottery pipes; f, shell gorget; 7, 7, copper ear 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


20. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


ornament plated with silver. (Artifacts a-d from northwest Florida 
middens. All others courtesy Heye Foundation with sites as follows: 
e, Huckleberry Landing, No. 17/1092; f, Crystal River; i, Crystal 
River, No. 17/62. Artifact a is 10 cm. long and b-d are to same scale; 
4 and 7 are about 6 cm. in diameter; no scale for other objects.) 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a-f, Weeden Island Incised; g, h, 
Weeden Island Punctated. From the northwest coast. 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a-e, Weeden Island Incised; f-h, 
Weeden Island Zoned Red. From the Weeden Island site. (Courtesy 
U.S. National Museum; Nos. 360390, 325671, 325671, 325671, 325671. 
360388, 369388, 360388.) 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a, d, e, g, h, Weeden Island Punctated ; 
b, c, f, Papys Bayou Punctated. From the Weeden Island site. (Cour- 
tesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 369390(a), 325671 (all others).) 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. b, Papys Bayou Punctated; all others 
Weeden Island Punctated. From Thomas mound. (Courtesy U.S. 
National Museum; Nos. 384210, 384207, 384267, 384187, 384201, 384156, 
384151, 384233.) 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a, Weeden Island Zoned Red; all others, 
Carrabelle Incised. From northwest Florida. 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. All Carrabelle Punctated. From north- 
west Florida. 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a, b, Carrabelle Punctated; c-f, Indian 
Pass Incised. From northwest Florida. 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a-d, Keith Incised; e-f, Tucker Ridge- 
pinched; g, h, St. Petersburg Incised. From northwest Florida. 
Weeden Island Period sherd types. a-e, Carrabelle Incised; f-i, Keith In- 
cised; j, k, St. Petersburg Incised. From the Weeden Island site. 
(Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 3609387, 325671, 325671, 325671, 

325671, 325671, 325671, 330622, 325671, 325671, 325671.) 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. All Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, 
Late Variety. From northwest Florida. 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a-f, Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, 
probably Late Variety; g-7, Tampa Complicated Stamped; k, Old Bay 
Complicated Stamped. From Thomas mound. (Courtesy U.S. National 
Museum; Nos. 384288, 384167, 384163, 384200, 384256, 384198, 384233, 
384233, 384238, ?, 384172.) 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a, Swift Creek Complicated Stamped, 
probably Late Variety; b, c, Old Bay Complicated Stamped; d, e, Sun 
City Complicated Stamped; f, unidentified stamped sherd; g, h, Little 
Manatee Zoned Stamped; i, Ruskin Dentate Stamped. From the 
Weeden Island site. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 325671, 
324671, 369389, 325671, 325671, 325671, 369390, 360390, 325670.) 

Weeden Island Period sherd types. a, b, Ruskin Dentate Stamped; c, d, 
Thomas Simple Stamped; e, f, Little Manatee Zoned Stamped; g, 
Ruskin Linear Punctated. All from Thomas mound. (Courtesy U.S. 
National Museum; Nos. ?, ?, 384230, 384231, 384264, 384257, 384158.) 
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38. Weeden Island Period sherd types. a, Little Manatee Shell Stamped; 
b-g, Hillsborough Shell Stamped; h, unclassified fabric-marked sherd. 
From Thomas Mound. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 384144, 
384266, 384226, ?, ?, 384195, ?, 384265.) 

39. Weeden Island Period sherd types. a, b, Wakulla Check Stamped; c-f, 
Weeden Island Plain. From northwest Florida. 

40. Weeden Island Period sherd types. a-f, Wakulla Check Stamped; g, Bis- 
cayne Check Stamped. From Thomas mound. (Courtesy U.S. National 
Museum; Nos. 38429, 384203, 384206, 384238, 384253, 384216, ?.) 

41. Vessels of various periods. a, Oklawaha Plain; b, human-effigy vessel of 
the type Weeden Island Plain; c, human-figurine vessel in the Weeden 
Island style; d, Deptford Simple Stamped; e, compartment tray of the 
type Weeden Island Plain; f, Basin Bayou Incised. From the following 
sites: a, El Dorado Lake, Lake county; b, Warrior River, mound A; 
c, Aucilla River; d, Carrabelle midden and cemetery ; f, Warrior River, 
mound B; g, Pearl Bayou mound. (Courtesy Heye Foundation; Nos. 
17/4501, 17/3947, 8/4154, 8/4153, 17/3948, 17/4038.) 

42. Artifacts of various periods. a-f, Weeden Island Period chipped-stone 
projectiles; g, bird-efigy pipe fragment of pottery belonging to the 
Weeden Island Period; h, Santa Rosa-Swift Creek Period stone celt; 
i, Weeden Island Period stone celt; 7, k, Fort Walton Period stone celts. 
Celt form 7 also occurs in the Weeden Island Period. Artifacts a-g, 
from midden sites in northwest Florida; h, Jackson mound; 7, Calhoun 
County; j, Fort Walton; k, Fort Walton. (Celts are shown courtesy 
R. S. Peabody Foundation; Nos. 40382, 40376, 18586, no number.) 

43. Fort Walton Period sherd types. All Fort Walton Incised. From north- 
west Florida. 

44. Fort Walton Period sherd types. All Lake Jackson Plain. From north- 
west Florida. 

45. Fort Walton Period sherd types. a-e, Point Washington Incised; f, g, Fort 
Walton Incised. From northwest Florida. 

46. Englewood Period and associated vessel types. a, b, Englewood Incised; 
c, Sarasota Incised; d, e, Englewood Plain; f, St. Petersburg Incised, 
although fluting on body is unusual; g, Biscayne Roughened. From the 
Englewood mound. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 383166, 
383168, 383171, ?, 383160, 383167, 383165.) 

47. Englewood Period sherd types. Ail Englewood Incised. From Englewood 
mound. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 383170, 383187, 383178, 
383189, 383185, 383189, 383183.) 

48. Englewood Period and associated sherd types. a, b, unclassified incised with 
sherd b showing evidences of a former strap-handle attachment; c-f, 
Lemon Bay Incised; g, h, Sarasota Incised. From Englewood mound. 
(Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 383181, 383184, 383181, 383185, 
383180, 383183, 383185, 383182.) 

49. Safety Harbor Period sherd types. All Safety Harbor Incised. From Safety 
Harbor burial mound. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum, No. 351520.) 

50. Safety Harbor Period and associated sherd types: a-d, f, Pinellas Plain; 
e, Biscayne Check Stamped. From Safety Harbor burial mound. 
(Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 351520, 351520, 351522, 351520, 
35121, 351522.) 
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51. Safety Harbor Period sherd types. All Pinellas Incised. From Safety Har- 


bor burial mound. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; No. 35120.) 

52. Safety Harbor Period sherd types. a, Pinellas Incised; b, Pinellas Plain; 
c-h, Safety Harbor Incised. Intrusive sherds from the Thomas mound. 
(Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 384286, 384283, 384263, 384173, 
38410, 384238, ?, 384241.) 

53. Safety Harbor Period and associated vessel types. a, Pinellas Incised ; 
b, d, e, Glades Plain; c, Lamar-like Complicated Stamped. Vessel D 
from Parrish mound 3; all others from Parrish mound 1. (Courtesy 
U.S. National Museum; Nos. 383190, 383228, 383192, 383191, 383193.) 

54A. Safety Harbor Period and associated vessel types. a, b, Opposite sides of 
a Safety Harbor Incised vessel (see fig. 64); c, Lamar-like Compli- 
cated Stamped; d, Pasco Red; e, Safety Harbor Incised. All from Par- 
rish mound 3. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 383225, 383224, 
383226, 383227.) 

54B. Safety Harbor Period chipped-stone projectiles and blades. From Par- 
rish mound 3. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 383231 (0), d), 
383230 (all others).) 

55. Safety Harbor Period artifacts. Chipped-stone projectile points and blades. 
From the Safety Harbor village site. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; 
Nos. 362383(b), 362385 (c), 351530 (all others).) 

56. Safety Harbor Period artifacts. Chipped-stone projectile points. From 
Parrish mound 1. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; No. 383201.) 

57. Safety Harbor Period artifacts. a-j, m-o, chipped-stone projectiles and 
blades; k-I, p-u, chipped-stone scrapers; v, green-glaze European pipe; 
w, x, European trade pipes. From Safety Harbor village site and burial 
mound. (Courtesy U.S. National Museum; Nos. 351530 (a-i) ; others 
351515, 351520, 362384, 362383, 362383, 362383, 351520, 362384, 351529, 
351520, 362384, 351530, ?, ?, 362386.) 

58. Safety Harbor Period artifacts. a, b, European combs of bone or tortoise 
shell; c, twisted cone of sheet gold; d, beads of sheet silver; e, green 
glass pentagonal bead; f, green glass pendant; g, copper ear ornament 
with hollow bulbar center. From Parrish mound 1. (Courtesy U.S. 
National Museum; Nos. 383199, 383198, 383206, 383204, 383205, 383203.) 

59. Safety Harbor Period artifacts. a, European comb of bone or tortoise shell ; 
b, European brass pendant; c, single-grooved stone plummet; d, e, 
chipped-stone projectiles; f, ground-stone tubular bead; g, h, shell 
beads; 7-1, charred fragments of carved wood; m-q, charred fragments 
of hair cordage which have outer woven sheathing covering inner 
braided cord. From Parrish mound 2. (Courtesy U.S. National 
Museum; Nos. 383215, 383218, 383216, 383220, 383217, 383213, 383213, 
383214 (all wood), 383221 (all cordage).) 

60. Leon-Jefferson Period sherds and artifacts. a-c, Leon Check Stamped; 
d-f, complicated stamped ware, probably of the Jefferson Series; g, 
European crockery; h, iron spike; 7, gun flint. From Jefferson County. 
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PIT EXCAVATION AT CARRABELLE (FR-2), FRANKLIN COUNTY 


(For explanation, see p. 595.) 
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(For explanation, see p. 595.) 
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THE ENGLEWOOD MOUND (So-1) 
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THE PIERCE SITE (FR-14), FRANKLIN COUNTY 


(For explanation, see p. 505.) 
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PERICO ISLAND PERIOD ARTIFACT TYPES 
(For explanation, see p. 506.) 
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SANTA ROSA-SWIFT CREEK PERIOD SHERD TYPES 
(For explanation, see p. 506.) 
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WEEDEN ISLAND PERIOD SHERD TYPES 
(For explanation, see p. 597.) 
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WEEDEN ISLAND PERIOD SHERD TYPES 
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(For explanation, see p. 597.) 
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WEEDEN ISLAND PERIOD SHERD TYPES 


(For explanation, see p. 597.) 
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WEEDEN ISLAND PERIOD SHERD TYPES 
(For explanation, see p. 597.) 
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WEEDEN ISLAND PERIOD SHERD TYPES 


(For explanation, see p. 508.) 
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WEEDEN ISLAND PERIOD SHERD TYPES 
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ARTIFACTS OF VARIOUS PERIODS 
(For explanation, see p. 508.) 
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ENGLEWOOD PERIOD SHERD TYPES 
(For explanation, see p. 508.) 
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SAFETY HARBOR PERIOD AND ASSOCIATED SHERD TYPES 
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(For explanation, see p. 590.) 
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SAFETY HARBOR PERIOD AND ASSOCIATED VESSEL TYPES 


(For explanation, see p. 590.) 
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B, SAFETY HARBOR CHIPPED-STONE PROJECTILES AND BLADES 
(For explanation, see p. 590.) 
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SAFETY HARBOR PERIOD ARTIFACTS 
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SAFETY HARBOR PERIOD ARTIFACTS 


(For explanation, see p. 599.) 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS VOLES 103 PES 57, 


v 


SAFETY HARBOR PERIOD ARTIFACTS 


(For explanation, see p. 599.) 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS VOL. 113, PIE 58 


CA. 


SAFETY HARBOR PERIOD ARTIFACTS 


(For explanation, see p. 590.) 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS VOL. 113, PL. 59 


CA. 


SAFETY HARBOR PERIOD ARTIFACTS 


(For explanation, see p. 599.) 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


VOL. 113, PL. 60 


LEON-JEFFERSON PERIOD SHERDS AND ARTIFACTS 


(For explanation, see p. 5090.) 
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